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PREFACE. 


It  was  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  difficult  task 
before  me,  that  I  commenced  the  history  of  Mr. 
Polk's  administration.  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
lineate, and  I  hope  with  impartiality,  the  transac- 
tions which  signalized  that  eventful  epoch.  Having 
been  in  Congress  during  the  presidential  term  of 
Mr.  Polk,  many  occurrences  recorded  in  these  pages 
passed  under  my  own  observation,  which  greatly 
facilitated  my  researches.  I  have  incorporated  co- 
pious notes,  containing  arguments  upon  both  sides 
of  important  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing the  views  of  Mr.  Polk's  contemporaries.  The 
work  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  my  countrymen,  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
deal  gently  with  its  faults,  in  return  for  the  infor- 
mation which  I  trust  it  contains. 

The  events  which  transpired  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  James  K.  Polk  wUl  exercise  a  vast 
influence   upon  the   destiny  of   this  confederacy. 


iy  PBEFAOE. 

Future  generations  will  designate  it  as  an  age  of 
frogrJ^i  reform.  Hi*,;  will  preserve  th!  evi- 
dences  of  the  chivalry  and  military  enthusiasm 
which,  during  the  Mexican  war,  covered  the  Amer- 
ican arms  with  immortal  renown. 

Too  brief  a  period  has  elapsed  since  those  scenes 
occurred,  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  will  be 
weighed  at  the  present  day  with  an  impartial  judg- 
ment. Political  and  personal  animosities  have  not 
yet  been  aUayed  by  the  soothing  hand  of  time. 
Mr.  Polk,  but  a  few  months  ago,  retired  from  his 
elevated  position  only  to  be  gathered  to  the  tomb. 
Posterity,  however,  will  regard  with  unprejudiced 
minds  the  brilliant  career   of  that  administration, 

which  for  startling  incidents,  bold  and  comprehen- 
sive policy,  and  grand  and  successful  design,  stands 
unrivalled  upon  the  pages  of  American  history. 
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THE  POLK  ADMINISTRATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Early  History  of  James  K  Polk. — His  Election  to  Congress. — Chosen  Go* 
vemor  of  Tennessee. — Inflaences  which  produced  his  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  in  1844. — Presidential  contest  of  1844. — Elevated  to  the  Pre- 
sidency.— Selection  of  his  Cabinet. 

James  Rnox  Polk,  the  eleventh  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburgh  county, 
North  Carolina,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1795. 
He  was  th§  eldest  of  ten  children.  His  ancestors 
emigrated  from  Ireland  during  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  A  portion  of  the  family  removed,  first 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  about  the  year  1750  they 
located  in  North  Carolina.  In  1806,  Major  Samuel 
Polk,  the  father  of  James  K.  Polk,  emigrated  to 
Tennessee  and  settled  upon  Duck  Eiver.  It  was 
here  that  young  Polk  endured  the  hardships  of  a 
border  life  until  his  constitution,  which  was  then 
quite  delicate,  came  near  giving  way  under  the  toil 
and  fatigue  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Yielding  to 
the  persuasions  of  his  son,  Major  Polk  enabled  him 
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to  enter  the  college  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina, 
in  1815,  where  he  graduated  in  three  years,  with 
the  highest  honors.  He  was  distinguished  at  col- 
lege for  laborious  application  to  his  studies,  and  by 
a  strict  conformity  to  the  regulations  of  the  insti- 
tution. He  was  always  present  at  recitations,  and 
invariably  attended  morning  and  evening  prayers 
in  the  Chapel. 

When  he  completed  his  collegiate  education,  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Felix  Grundy 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law.  He 
commenced  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession  in 
1820,  in  the  county  of  Maury,  and  at  once  assumed 
a  high  position  at  the  bar. 

In  1821  he  was  Clerk  to  the  Legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee. His  political  career  commenced  in  1823, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Tennessee.  In  1825  he  was  elevated  to  a  seat  in 
Congi'ess.  He  was  re-elected  every  succeeding  two 
years  until  1839.  In  1835  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  which  position  he  was 
re-elected  in  1837.  In  1839,  he  was  chosen  Gover- 
nor of  Tennessee,  and  in  1844  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  was 
elevated,  step  by  step,  to  the  highest  position  on 
earth,  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  proves  conclu- 
sively that  his  success  was  not  the  result  of  circum- 
stances alone. 

No  one  who  knew  Mr.  Polk  ever  considered 
him  a  brilliant  genius.  His  mind  poaseased  solidity 
rather  than  imagination.  His  perception  was  intui- 
tive, and  his  memory  retentive  to  an  extraordinary 
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degree,  while  his  judgment  rarely  led  him  into 
error.  His  manners  were  remarkably  aflTable,  and 
always  made  an  impression  upon  those  who  knew 
him.  Among  his  intimate  Mends,  he  indulged  his 
wit  and  humor  with  perfect  freedom,  and  they 
always  found  him  a  pleasant  and  instructive  com- 
panion. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Polk  was  as  remarkable  for 
its  brilliancy  as  for  the  substantial  fruits  which  it 
produced.  The  prominent  trait  of  his  character 
was  extraordinary  energy.  In  college,  at  the  bar, 
in  his  political  canvasses,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  executive  duties,  he  was  alike  distinguished  for 
his  untiring  industry  and  indomitable  will.  This 
frequently  induced  him  to  devote  his  attention  too 
much  to  minute  details,  and  had  the  effect  of  im- 
pairing his  constitution.  It  was  in  his  canvasses 
that  he  exhibited  all  the  resources  of  his  mind. 
Disaster  only  had  the  effect  of  arousing  his  powers, 
and  stimulated  him  to  win  victory  where  others 
were  subdued  by  defeat.  Three  times  he  canvassed 
the  State  of  Tennessee  as  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
In  1839  he  was  elected  over  Newton  Cannon,  and 
in  1841  and  1843  he  was  defeated  by  James  C. 
Jones.  No  one  who  has  not  experienced  the 
fatigues  of  such  a  struggle,  can  appreciate  its 
labors.  Undismayed  by  the  task  before  him.  Col. 
Polk  always  commenced  the  contest  buoyant  with 
hope.  He  invariably  succeeded  in  inspiring  his 
friends  with  his  own  enthusiasm;  no  obstacle  could 
deter  him  from  an  energetic  discharge  of  his  duty. 
Subsisting  upon  the  plainest  food,  and  perfectly 
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temperate  in  his  habits,  he  accustomed  himself  to  a 
rigid  system  of  diet,  which  alone  could  have  sus- 
tained him  in  his  political  conflicts. 

His  powers  of  endurance  were  taxed  to  their 
utmost  capacity  daring  his  presidential  career.  Ele- 
vated to  that  responsible  position  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine,  being  younger  by  several  years  than 
either  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  determined  to  em- 
ploy all  the  resources  of  his  intellect  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  His  administration  occurred 
in  times  big  with  great  events,  and  his  sound  judg- 
ment, and  inflexibility  of  purpose,  enabled  him  to 
control  them  with  unparalleled  success. 

The  amiable  and  accomplished  Mrs.  Polk  pre- 
sided with  great  dignity  and  gi'ace  over  the  pre- 
sidential mansion  during  the  term  of  President 
Polk.  All  who  approached  her  were  warmly  im- 
pressed with  her  unaflected  affability  of  manner, 
and  probably  no  lady  ever  occupied  that  position, 
who  left  it  T^-ith  so  many  friends. 

The  prominent  aspirants  for  the  presidency  in 
1844,  were  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay.  The 
democratic  party  were  anxious  to  atone  for  the 
terrible  defeat  which  they  sustained  in  1840,  and 
the  whigs  were  determined  to  do  justice  to  the 
distinguished  leader,  who  was  the  "embodiment" 
of  their  principles.  These  two  gentlemen,  either 
imagined  that  Mr.  Tyler  had  pressed  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  to 
advance  his  own  prospects  for  the  presidency,  and 
were,  therefore,  determined  to  frustrate  his  designs 
by  forcing  their  supporters  to  oppose  that  measure ; 
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or  they  were  honestly  opposed  to  the  consummation 
of  that  event.  And  while  a  large  majority  of  both 
parties,  at  least  in  the  slave-holding  States,  were 
anxiously  endeavoring  to  promote  a  union  of  the 
two  republics,  and  were  taking  prompt  and  decisive 
steps  to  produce  that  result,  they  were  astounded 
by  the  publication  of  letters  from  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Van  Buren,  in  opposition  to  that  measure.*  The 
attachment  of  the  whig  party  to  Mr.  Clay  proved 
more  powerful  than  their  desire  for  the  admission 

*  **  In  the  future  progress  of  events,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
voluntary  or  forcible  separation  of  the  British  North  American  possessions 
from  die  parent  country.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  best 
for  the  happiness  of  all  parties,  that,  in  that  event,  they  should  be  erected 
into  a  separate  and  independent  republic.  With  the  Canadian  republic 
on  one  side,  that  of  Texas  on  the  other,  and  the  United  States,  the  friend 
of  both,  between  them,  each  could  advance  its  own  happiness  by  such 
constitutions,  laws,  and  measures,  as  were  best  adapted  to  its  peculiar 
condition  !'* 

'^  In  conclusion,  they  [his  objections  to  annexation]  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words  to  be,  that  I  consider  the  annexation  of  Texas,  at  this  time, 
without  the  assent  of  Mexico,  as  a  measure  compromising  the  national 
character,  involving  us  certainly  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  probably  with 
other  foreign  powers,  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  inexpe* 
dient  in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  not  called  for 
by  any  general  expression  of  public  opinion.*' — Leiler  of  Mr.  Clat,  May 
9,  1844. 

•*  I  by  no  means  contend  (hat  a  formal  recognition  of  Texas  by  Mexico 
is  necessary  to  justify  us  in  assenting  to  her  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  Time  and  circumstances  may  work  such  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tions between  these  two  countries  as  to  render  an  act  rf  that  character 
on  the  part  of  Mexico  unnecessary  and  unimportant.  What  T  mean  to 
say  is,  that,  from  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  the 
subject,  no  change  has  yet  taken  place  that  would  make  the  objections  I 
have  here  detailed  inapplicable." — Letter  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  April  20, 
1844. 
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of  Texas  into  the  Union ;  while  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  meeting  with  no  sympathy  from  a 
majority  of  the  democratic  party,  resulted  in  his 
defeat  in  the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  produced 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk.  At  the  meeting  of 
that  convention,  the  claims  of  the  latter  gentleman 
were  alone  pressed  for  the  office  of  Vice  President, 
and  it  was  only  when  there  was  danger  that  vio- 
lence and  anarchy  would  produce  a  dissolution  of 
the  body,  that  he  was  selected  as  the  compromise 
candidate.*     About  the  same  time  the  Whig  Con- 

*  The  Baltimore  Convention  assembled  on  the  27th  of  May,  1844. 
Mr.  Hendricks  R.  Wright  of  Pennsylvania  was  appointed  President 
The  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  148  to  116.  This  was  re- 
garded as  a  test  vote,  the  Van  Buren  men  going  in  a  mass  against  it 

The  first  ballot  resulted  in  the  following  vote :  Van  Buren,  146 ;  Cass, 
83 ;  Johnson,  24 ;  Buchanan,  4 ;  Woodbury,  9 ;  Stuart,  1 ;  Calhoun,  6. 

The  second  ballot:  Van  Buren,  127:  Cass,  94;  Johnson,  33;  Bu- 
chanan, 9;  Stuart,  1 ;  Calhoun,  1. 

Third  ballot:  Van  Buren,  121;  Cass,  92;  Johnson,  33 
11 ;  Woobury,  2;  Calhoun,  2. 

Fourth  ballot :  Van  Buren,  111 ;  Cass,  105 ;  Johnson, 32 
17;  Calhoun,  1. 

FifUi  ballot :  Van  Buren,  103 ;  Cass,  107 ;  Johnson,  29 
M. 

Sixth  ballot :  Van  Buren,  101 ;  Cass,  116 ;  Johnson,  23 
26;  Calhoun,  1. 

Seventh  ballot :  Van  Buren,  99 ;  Cass,  123 ;  Johnson,  21 
22;  Calhoun  1. 

The  excitement  now  became  intense,  and  disorder  and  confusion 
prevailed. 

An  effort  was  now  made  to  establish  the  majority  rule,  but  failed ;  1 18 
voting  for,  and  148  against.    On  Wednesday  the  Convention  again  met 

Eighth  ballot :  Van  Buren,  104 ;  Cass,  114 ;  Buchanan,  2 ;  Polk,  44 ; 
Calhoun,  2. 

Ninth  ballot :  Polk,  whole  number  of  votes,  266. 

Mr.  Wright  was  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  but  declined 


Buchanan, 
Buchanan, 
Buchanan, 
Buchanan, 
Buchanan, 
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vention,  with  great  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Clay,  and  thus  the  two  aspirants  were 
placed  before  the  American  people.  Accusations 
were  made  by  each  party  against  the  other,  of  xm- 
£sumess  in  conducting  the  canvass.  It  was  asserted 
by  the  whigs,  that  the  northern  democracy  touched 
lightly  upon  the  question  of  annexation,  and  in* 
scribed  upon  their  flags  the  motto  of  '^  Polk,  Dallas, 
and  the  Tariff  of  1842 'y'^  the  democrats  as  posi- 
tively declared  that  the  southern  whigs  did  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  the  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Clay*s  letter, 
although  they  had  most  zealously  advocated  that 
measure  while  lus  opinions  were  unknown. 

It  is  but  justice  to  both  parties  to  say,  that  the 
canvass  was  the  most  exciting  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Grovemment,  and  was  conducted  with 
as  much  fairness  as  usually  characterizes  those  strug- 
gles. It  is  an  evil  which  is  an  inevitable  result  of 
all  elections  where  parties  are  zealously  supporting 
their  favorite  candidates,  that  all  the  opinions,  even 
if  frankly  promulgated  by  the  aspirants,  are  not  as 
frankly  reiterated  by  partisan  orators  and  the  press 
of  the  country.  Still  this  conduct  upon  the  part 
of  the  politicians  does  not  prevent  the  people  from 
honestly  giving  their  support  to  thf;  individual 


accepting  the  nomination,  and  on  Thnrsday  the  Convention  proceeded  to 
elect  another  candidate. 

First  hallot :  Fairfield,  87 ;  Woodbury,  56 ;  Cass,  29 ;  Johnson,  26 ; 
Stewart,  23 ;  Dallas,  13 ;  Marcy,  6. 

Second  ballot :  Dallas,  220 ;  Fairfield,  30 ;  Woodbury  6. 
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who  will  illustrate,  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  the  political  opinions  which  they  advocate. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  known  to  the  Ame- 
rican people,  that  Mr.  Polk  was  in  favor  of  the  im- 
mediate annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  triumphantly  electing  him,  they  consequently 
sanctioned  that  measure.* 

The  prominent  questions  discussed  during  the 
canvass  of  1844  were  the  currency,  the  tariff*  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  veto  power,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands.  The  Democratic  Convention  which  nominated 
Mr.  Polk  at  Baltimore,  in  May,  1844,  laid  down  a 

*  "  You  request  from  me  an  explicit  expression  of  opinion  upon  this 
question  of  annexation.  Having  at  no  time  entertained  opinions  upon 
public  subjects  which  I  was  unwilling  to  avow,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
comply  with  your  request.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  re-annexatian  of  Texas  to  the  territory  and  govern^ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  I  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  the  power  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  re-annexation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

*'  It  is  a  part  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  directly  connected 
by  its  navigable  waters  with  the  Mississippi  River,  and  having  once  been 
a  part  of  our  Union,  it  should  never  have  been  dismembered  from  it. 
The  government  and  people  of  Texas,  it  is  understood,  not  only  give 
their  consent,  but  are  anxiously  desirous  to  be  re-united  to  the  United 
States.  If  the  application  of  Texas  for  a  re-union  and  admission  into 
our  confederacy  shall  be  rejected  by  the  United  States,  there  is  imminent 
danger  that  she  will  become  a  dependency,  if  not  a  colony  of  Great 
Britain — an  event  Which  no  American  patriot,  anxious  for  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  this  country,  could  permit  to  occur  without  the  most  stren- 
uous resistance.  Let  Texas  be  re-annexed,  and  the  authoritv  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  be  established  and  maintained  within  her  limits,  and 
also  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  let  the  fixed  policy  of  our  government 
be,  not  to  permit  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  foreign  power,  to  plant  a 
colony  or  hold  dominion  over  any  portion  of  the  people  or  territory  of 
either." — Letter  of  James  K.  Polk,  April  23,  1844. 
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platform  for  the  campaign.*    The  whig  party  at 
the  time  they  nominated  IVIr.  Clay  at  Baltimore,  on 

*  Resolved^  That  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers, 
derived  solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power  shown 
therein,  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents 
of  the  Government,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise 
doubtful  constitutional  powers. 

2.  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  intema. 
improvement. 

3.  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  authority  upon  the  Federal 
Government,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  several 
States  contracted  for  local  or  internal  improvements,  or  other  state  pur- 
poses, nor  would  such  assumption  be  just  and  expedient. 

4.  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  Government  to 
foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to  cherish 
the  interests  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  our  com-* 
mon  country ;  that  every  citizen  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  and 
insist  upon  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  compel  an  ample 
protection  of  persons  and  property  from  domestic  violence  and  foreign 
aggression. 

6.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
and  practise  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public  affairs,  and 
that  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Government. 

6.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  national  bank ;  that  we 
believe  such  an  institution  one  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  calculated  to  place  the  business  of  the  country  within  the 
control  of  a  concentrated  money  power,  and  above  the  laws  and  will  of 
the  people. 

7.  That  Congress  has  no  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  mterfere 
with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  States,  and  that 
such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  every  thing  appertaining  to 
their  own  affairs,  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution ;  that  all  efforts  of  the 
abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  the 
question  of  slavery,  or  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calcu- 
kted  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  that 
all  such  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of 
the  people  and  endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and 
ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  to  our  political  institutions. 

2 
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the  1st  of  May,  1844,  adopted  certain  resolu- 
tions* 

The  struggle  was  fiercely  contested,  and  almost 
every  expedient  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  votes.    The  friends  of  both  the  candidates 

8.  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  government  from  banking 
institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  funds  of  the  government, 
and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Resolvedj  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ought  to  be  sacredly 
applied  to  the  national  objects  specified  in  the  Constitution ;  and  that  we 
are  opposed  to  the  law  lately  adopted,  and  to  any  law  for  the  distribution 
I  '  of  such  proceeds  among  the  States,  as  alike  inexpedient  in  policy  and 

%  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

.-  Resolutions  were  also  adopted  against  taking  from  the  President  the 

y"  right  of  exercising  the  veto  power ;  and  proclaiming  our  title  to  the  whole 

f  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  and  against  surrendering  any  portion  of  it  to 

[  Great  Britain,  and  also  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

I  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported 

the  resolutions. 

*  The  Whig  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  May  Ist,  1844. 
Hon.  Ambrose  Spencer,  of  New-York,  was  appointed  President.  Henry 
Clay  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  for 
the  Vice  Presidency. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Whig 
Convention  of  May,  1844. 
^ "  "  Resolved,  That  in  presenting  to  the  country  the  names  of  Henry 

■  Clay  for  President,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  for  Vice  President,  the 

convention  is  actuated  by  the  conviction  that  all  the  great  principles  of 
the  whig  party — principles  inseparable  from  the  public  honor  and  pros- 
perity— will  be  maintained  and  advanced  by  the  election  of  these  canffi- 
^  dates. 

h  *'  Resolved,  That  these  principles  may  be  summed  as  comprising  a  well 

regulated  national  currency,  a  tariff  for  revenue  to  defray  the  necessaiy 
expenses  of  the  government  and  discriminating  with  special  reference  to 
the  protection  of  the  domestic  labor  of  the  country,  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  a  single  term  for  the  Pre- 
^  sidency,  a  reform  of  executive  usurpations,  and  generally  such  an  admin- 

istration of  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  shall  impart  to  every  branch  of 
the  public  service  the  greatest  practicable  efficiency,  controlled  by  a  well 
regulated  and  wise  economy." 
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were  conndent  of  success,  and  were  animated  with 
the  greatest  ardor  and  enthusiasm.  The  result  was 
the  election  of  Messrs.  Polk  and  Dallas  to  the  Pre- 
sidency and  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-five  electoral  votes.* 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  the  President  elect 
of  the  United  States  delivered  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  representa- 
tives of  the  American  people,  the  Supi'eme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  an 
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Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

MafisachusettS) 

Rhode  Island, 
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New  York, 
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Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland,     . 
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North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 
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Louisiana,     • 

Mississippi, 

Indiana, 

Illinois,     « 

Alabama,      • 

Missouri, 

Arkansas,     • 

MichigaiH 
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immense  concomige  of  spectators,  and  took  the  oath 
of  oflSce,  which  was  administered  by  the  Chief 
Justice* 

Mr.  Clay,  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  whig 
party  for  the  presidency,  had  for  a  long  period  been 
an  aspirant  for  that  office.  As  early  as  1824,  he 
was  suppoi'ted  for  that  position  by  many  warm 
admirers.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  Union  has  won 
the  attachment  of  so  many  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
personal  friends  as  Mr.  Clay.  No  disaster  can 
dampen  their  zeal,  and  each  successive  defeat  only 
has  the  effect  of  attaching  them  still  more  closely 
to  his  person  and  his  fortunes.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
noble  leader.  His  bold  and  impassioned  eloquence, 
his  affiibility  and  fascination  of  manner,  and  his 
unwavering  devotion  to  his  friends,  altogether  con- 
stitute him  one  t)f  the  most  influential  statesmen 
which  this  country  has  ever  produced. 

His  patriotism  has  been  too  often  put  to  the 
test  to  admit  of  doubt.  Upon  two  occasions  he 
has  interposed  his  form  between  the  exasperated 
citizens  of  the  North  and  South.  When  the  ex- 
citement raged  with  frightful  violence  before  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
the  Union  itself,  with  a  promptness  and  sincerity 
which  proved  that  a  patriot's  heart  beat  within  his 
bosom,  he  poured  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters 
and  assisted  to  allay  the  storm.  And  now,  when 
danger  thickens,  and  a  dark  and  threatening  cloud 
hovers  over  the  Temple  of  Liberty,  his  tall  and 
venerable  form  is  again  seen  protecting  from  sacri- 

*  For  the  Inaugural  Address,  see  Appendix. 
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lege  and  violence  our  glorious  Constitution,  and  in 
tones  whicli  are  tremulous  with  age,  lie  implores 
our  distracted  countrymen  to  pause  in  tlieii'  career, 
and  save  the  American  Confederacy  from  the  fright- 
ful horrors  which  must  flow  from  its  dissolution. 

The  diflicult  and  delicate  duty  now  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Polk  of  selecting  his  cabinet,  and  upon 
a  wise  choice  of  those  pei^sons  much  of  the  popu- 
larity and  success  of  his  administration  depended. 
Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  call  around  him  states- 
men whose  ability  and  experience  would  enable 
them  to  illustrate  the  broad  and  comprehensive 
platform  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  inaugural 
address,  but  whose  commanding  talents  and  popu- 
larity with  the  American  people  would  recommend 
.its  adoption  by  theii'  representatives.  Among  the 
names  which  Mr.  Polk  presented  to  the  Senate  as 
his  cabinet  oflicers,  were  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  in  the  Union,  and  in  their  selec- 
tion he  exhibited  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
men,  whose  great  abilities  and  remai'kable  energy 
greatly  assisted  in  erecting  that  splendid  super- 
structure which  has  given  an  undying  reputation 
to  his  administration. 

The  long  service  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  he  had  encountered  in  debate  the 
profoundest  statesmen  in  the  land,  qualified  him 
thoroughly  for  the  department  of  State.  Logical 
and  sound  in  his  reasoning,  with  a  sagacity  which 
could  discover  dangers  in  the  future,  and  the  abihty 
to  avoid  them,  however  threatening  and  sudden 
their  approach,  he  was  always  a  formidable  foe  to 
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meet.  His  diplomatic  commmiications  gave  evi- 
dence of  thorough  preparation,  and  in  every  con- 
flict between  himself  and  the  representatives  of 
foreign  powers,  they  retired  confounded  and  dis- 
comfited before  his  unanswerable  arguments.  His 
judgment  was  sound  and  comprehensive,  and  his 
mind  was  enriched  by  a  course  of  long  and  painful 
study.  In  the  Senate  he  never  wielded  the  glit- 
tering blade  of  Clay,  nor  the  ponderous  falchion  of 
Webster.  But  whenever  he  addressed  that  body 
it  was  with  a  majesty  of  diction,  an  amplitude  of 
information,  and  an  iron  and  irresistible  strength  of 
reasoning  which  seldom  failed  to  convince,  where 
it  did  not  control.  He  was  as  successful  in  the 
cabinet  as  he  had  been  in  the  Senate,  and  his  vast 
powers  were  ever  equal  to  the  responsibilities  which 
devolved  upon  the  department  of  State,  while  his 
opinions  were  always  received  with  marked  atten- 
tion in  cabinet  council.  The  policy  which  he  unde- 
viatingly  advocated  in  the  settlement  of  our  diffi- 
culties with  England  and  Mexico,  was  bold  and 
decisive.  While  the  delicate  position  he  occupied 
in  relation  to  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  after 
the  course  which  he  pursued  in  the  campaign  of 
1844,  rendered  him  somewhat  timid  upon  the  great 
domestic  question  of  free  trade. 

Robert  J.  Walker,  who  was  assigned  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  had  also  for  many  years  been 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  Senate,  where  his 
powers  were  illustrated  and  gave  indications  of 
what  might  be  expected  from  his  extraordinary 
energy,  in  the  responsible  position  to  which  he  was 
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called  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Polk.  He  possessed 
solidity,  without  being  brilliant,  and  always  ex- 
hausting the  subject  which  he  was  investigating,  he 
rarely  failed  to  produce  an  impression  upon  the 
Senate.  It  was  only  when  he  was  aroused  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  imder  discussion,  that  he 
employed  all  that  was  gorgeous,  yet  pointed,  in 
the  arts  of  oratory.  At  such  moments  his  sarcasm 
and  irony  told  with  great  effect  upon  his  adversary. 
Ordinarily,  however,  his  power  consisted  in  argu* 
mentation,  and  in  that  field  he  had  but  few  equals. 
It  was  chiefly  upon  his  labors  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  he  will  rest  his  claims  to  an  endur- 
ing fame.  It  was  in  that  department  that  he  em- 
ployed all  the  energies  of  his  nature,  and  the  re- 
sources of  his  vast  and  varied  acquirements,  in  the 
advocacy  of  free  trade.  We  have  only  to  look 
over  the  voluminous  pages  which  he  submitted  to 
CJongress,  crowded  with  facts  and  arguments,  to  be- 
come satisfied  that  his  mind  was  ohsm^hed  with  the 
one  idea  which  his  pen  so  faithfully  illustrated. 
The  subject  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  the  success  with  which  he  carried 
the  financial  credit  of  the  country  through  that 
contest,  proved  him  incontestably  the  ablest  finan- 
cier whom  our  country  has  produced  since  the  days 
of  Robert  Morris.  The  opposition  of  Webster  and 
Evans,  and  the  denunciations  of  the  whig  party, 
could  not  arrest  the  success  of  that  policy,  which 
triumphed  over  the  assaults  of  its  enemies,  and 
more  than  realized  the  warmest  anticipations  of 
its  friends. 
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The  appointment  of  Mr.  Marcy  as  Secretary  of 
War  was  another  fortunate  movement  for  Mr.  Polk. 
As  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  one 
of  her  judges,  he  had  obtained  a  high  reputation. 
With  a  grasp  of  comprehension  which  enabled  him 
at  once  to  master  a  subject,  and  a  force  and  appo- 
siteness  of  reasoning  which  demonstrated  his  views, 
a  soundness  of  judgment,  and  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  men,  he  was  well  fitted  by  nature  and 
education  to  become  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
President,  and  the  head  of  the  War  Department. 
The  Mexican  war  served  to  develope  the  great 
features  of  his  character.  The  adoption  of  the 
celebrated  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  its  successful 
prosecution,  in  all  its  parts,  required  the  resources 
of  an  intellect  of  no  ordinary  description.  The 
patience  Tvdth  whicli  he  received  and  replied  to  the 
complaints  which  the  officers  of  the  army  made  to 
him,  were  generally  characterized  by  frankness  and 
urbanity,  and  it  was  only  in  his  response  to  the 
charges  made  by  General  Scott  against  the  admin- 
istration and  the  War  Department,  that  he  in- 
dulged in  a  bitterness  of  sarcasm  which  added 
point  and  force  to  the  crushing  and  irresistible 
reply. 

George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  occupied  that  position 
but  a  brief  period,  however,  when  he  was  appointed 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Everett  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  His  selection  by  Mi\  Polk  as  one  of  the 
merabei-s  of  his  Cabinet,  was  not  only  a  proper 
tribute  to  his  vast  and  varied  acquirements  as  a 
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scholar,  but  to  Ms  ability  as  a  man.  Deeply  versed 
in  the  lore  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  liis  vrrit- 
ings  display  evidences  of  profound  thought  and 
thorough  study ;  and  wdthout  possessing  transcen- 
dent abilities,  or  a  brilliant  genius,  his  works  bear 
evidence  of  careful  preparation  and  logical  and 
argumentative  power.  As  a  speaker,  his  manner 
is  not  prepossessing.  Natm^e  has  not  favored  him 
with  a  rich  and  melodious  voice,  or  a  dignified  and 
attractive  presence.  But  the  gorgeous  imagery 
and  the  sparkling  gems  which  ornament  his  lan- 
guage, gild  the  philosophical  thought  and  classical 
erudition,  and  display  the  intellectual  wealth  which 
years  of  research  have  enabled  him  to  acquire. 

Not  only  has  he  obtauied  gi'eat  celebrity  as  an 
essayist  and  historian,  but  the  policy  which  he 
advocated  while  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment gave  him  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
statesman.  While  his  views  were  sufliciently  en- 
larged and  liberal,  they  received  the  approbation 
of  one  of  the  most  ultra  economists  and  reformers 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.* 

Twice  have  individuals  who  had  illustrated  the 
pages  of  English  literature,  been  called  to  preside 
over  the  Navy  Department,f  and  the  same  honor 
should  have  been  conferred  upon  another,  J  whose 
experience  in  early  life  and  subsequent  investiga- 
tions, eminently  qualified  him  for  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.    His  pen  has  not  only  adorned  the  annaJs 

*  James  J.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina, 
f  James  K.  Paulding  and  George  Bancroft. 
X  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 


•t.  . 
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of  our  country  with  his  splendid  naval  history,  but 
has  contributed  to  American  literature  its  brightest 
gems,  and  which  will  only  perish  with  the  English 
language. 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  filled  by  Cave 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  influential  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  had  obtained  great 
celebrity  for  his  inflexible  honesty,  laborious  indus- 
try, and  for  the  vigUance  with  which  he  guarded 
the  public  treasury.  Gifted  with  an  integrity  which 
was  above  suspicion,  he  was  a  terror  to  all  who  are 
endeavoring  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Congress  to 
fraudulent  claims ;  and  whenever  his  tail  and  vener- 
able form  was  seen  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing the  House  in  opposition  to  private  claims 
which  were  not  founded  in  justice,  the  agents  who 
had  been  preparing  them  knew  that  their  fate  was 
sealed.  Perhaps  no  member  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  over  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
his  Congressional  career  as  Mr.  Johnson.  His  long 
service  in  that  body,  his  standing  and  ability,  and 
the  argumentative  and  persuasive  eloquence  which 
characterized  his  speeches,  always  produced  a  re- 
markable eflfect  upon  that  body.  Mild  and  cour- 
teous m  his  manner,  he  won  the  respect  of  his  po- 
litical opponents,  while  his  unshaken  attachment  to 
his  friends  bound  them  to  him  by  the  warmest  ties. 
The  constancy  of  his  aflfection  for  men  was  only 
surpassed  by  his  devotion  to  principle;  and  nothing 
less  than  a  thorough  conviction  of  utter  worthless- 
ness,  would  induce  him  to  abandon  a  man  whom  he 
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had  once  called  his  friend.  As  an  orator,  he 
was  generally  calm  and  argumentative,  his  promi- 
nent characteristic  being  convincing  and  irresistible 
power.  He  never  studied  the  arts  of  declamation, 
and  did  not  seek  to  gild  his  speeches  with  the  cor- 
uscations of  genius.  A  splendid  exordium  and 
brilliant  peroration  cannot  be  found  in  one  of  his 
efforts.  He  appealed  to  the  reason  and  not  to  the 
imagination,  and  always  with  effect.  Yet  upon 
several  occasions,  when  imwarrantable  attacks  were 
made  upon  him,  or  when  his  indignation  was  aroused 
by  conduct  which  he  reprobated,*  his  retorts  were 
terrible,  and  his  anathemas  annihilating.  Upon 
such  occasions  his  majestic  form  towered,  and  his 
stem  glance  was  fixed  upon  the  offender,  who 
writhed  beneath  the  biting  and  withering  sarcasms 
which  were  poured  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 
With  a  facility  of  illustration,  and  a  fiery  and  im- 
passioned eloquence,  he  returns  again  and  again  to 
the  assault,  until  his  blasting  irony  has  pierced  the 
shield  in  which  the  delinquent  supposed  himself 
encased,  and  he  lies  prostrate  and  bleeding  before 
the  indignant  orator. 

Under  his  administration  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment commenced  the  reduction  of  the  postage, 
which  he  opposed  while  a  Member  of  Congress,  but 
to  which  he  subsequently  gave  the  influence  of  his 
name  and  popularity.  He  infused  his  own  energy 
into  the  public  service,  and  not  only  were  contracts 
made  for  conveying  the  mail  through  the  several 

*  See  his  reply  to  Mevn.  Hoge,  Hammett,  and  Holmes,  28th  Congress. 
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States  and  Territories,  but  for  transmitting  it  to 
Eui'ope.  No  combination  could  force  him  to  yield 
to  demands  which  he  thought  unjust.  Repeatedly 
and  violently  assailed  by  the  press  for  dischai'ging 
his  duty,  his  firmness  continued  unshaken,  and  he 
witnessed  unmoved,  alike  the  flattery  and  the  abuse 
of  those  who  attempted  to  control  him.  Immova- 
bly fixed  in  the  honesty  of  his  purposes,  he  faith- 
fully discharged  his  duties;  and  w^hen  he  retired 
from  the  position  which  he  had  so  ably  occupied, 
the  country  lost  the  services  of  an  honest  man.  The 
oflice  which  he  filled  brought  him  more  immedi- 
ately in  contact  with  the  people  than  any  other 
under  the  Government;  and  those  persons  whose 
letters  were  delayed,  no  matter  what  the  cause, 
were  always  ready  to  attribute  it  to  the  fault  of 
Cave  Johnson.  It  is  always  convenient  to  have 
some  one  to  blame ;  and  those  gentlemen  who  were 
so  querulous  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment, continued  to  pom*  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
upon  the  head  of  his  successor. 

John  Y.  Mason  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  JVIr. 
Tyler's  Cabinet,  received  at  first  from  Mr.  Polk 
the  office  of  Attorney  General,  but  subsequently 
was  transferred  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  This  gentleman  is  the  very  soul  of  convi- 
viality. Bland  and  urbane  in  his  manners,  he  was 
always  very  popular  with  both  political  parties, 
while  he  gave  almost  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
officers  of  the  Navy.  His  judgment  was  sound  and 
discriminating,  and  without  obtaining  as  much  char- 
acter for  energy  and  industry  as  the  other  members 
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of  the  Cabinet,  still  his  grasp  of  intellect  and  sound 
practical  common  sense,  enabled  him  to  seize  upon 
the  strong  points  of  a  question  with  remarkable 
facility.  He  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  masses,  and  was,  therefore,  a  safe  Cabinet  coun- 
sellor. 

Messrs.  Cliflford  of  Maine,  and  Toucey  of  Con- 
necticut, also  occupied  the  position  of  Attorney 
General  in  Mr.  Polk's  Cabinet,  and  proved  safe  and 
wise  counsellors,  and  profound  and  able  lawyers. 
The  former  gentleman  was  appointed  a  Commis- 
sioner to  Mexico,  and  the  latter  continued  in  office 
until  the  close  of  the  administration. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Fint  Annual  Meaenge  of  Mr.  Polk. — Annexatioa  of  Texas. — Adjustment  of 

the  Oregon  Qaestion. 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  1845,  the  members 
of  the  29th  Congress  assembled  at  Washmgton. 
The  Hon.  John  W.  Davis  of  Indiana  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  accomplished  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate.  On  the  following  day, 
Mr.  Polk  delivered  his  first  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress. At  that  time,  although  many  diflSculties 
were  unadjusted  between  the  United  States  and 
several  foreign  powers,  still  our  country  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.*  The  policy  which  gov- 
erned the  administration  was  that  upon  which  alone 
the  honor  of  the  country  can  be  maintained.f  To 
do  exact  justice  to  all  nations,  wins  their  good 

*  ''  In  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that,  though  with  some  of  them 
there  have  existed  since  your  last  Session  serious  causes  of  irritation  and 
misunderstanding,  yet  no  actual  hostilities  have  taken  place.'* — Message 
€f  Mr.  Polk  to  Congress,  December  2dy  1846. 

f  ^  Adopting  the  maxim  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  afiairs,  to  *  ask 
nothing  that  is  not  right,  and  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong,'  it  has 
been  my  anxious  desire  to  preserve  peace  with  all  nations,  but  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  prepared  to  resist  aggression,  and  to  maintain  all  our  just 
rights." — IbitL    For  this  message  see  Appendix. 
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opinion,  while  a  determination  to  enforce  it  in  re- 
turn,  commands  their  respect. 

The  message  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  in- 
formed that  body  that  he  had  approved  the  selec- 
tion made  by  his  predecessor  of  the  Ist  and  2d 
sections  of  the  resolution  for  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  It  only  remained  for  Congress  to 
admit  that  State  into  the  Union  under  the  consti- 
tution which  had  been  established  by  the  people, 
and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  enrolled  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1845.  A  liberal  course  towards  that 
State  was  recommended  by  the  President,  that  her 
citizens  might  never  regret  a  re-union  with  the  land 
of  their  nativity. 

The  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration  at  an  early  day.  The 
bold  and  decisive  language  used  by  Mr.  Polk  in  his 
inaugural  address,*  produced  quite  a  sensation  in 
England,  and  the  British  ministry  were  satisfied 
that  the  period  for  procrastination  and  delay  had 
passed,  and  that  the  question  must  be  promptly 
met. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Polk  in  his  first  annual  message,  and 


*  **  Nor  will  it  become  in  a  less  degree  my  duty  to  assert  and  main- 
tiin  by  all  constitutional  meani,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  that  por- 
tkxi  of  oar  territory  which  lies  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Onr  title  to 
die  country  of  Oregon  is  '  clear  and  unquestionable,'  and  already  are  o«r 
people  preparing  to  perfect  that  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives 
and  children.''— Mr.  Pole's  Inaugund  AUm: 
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the  speedy  adjustment  of  tlie  boundaiy  was  strongly 
recommended.* 

In  connection  with  the  Oregon  question,  Mr. 
Polk  conmiitted.  a  fatal  error,  amounting  to  what 
Talleyrand  would  call  a  "blunder,"  and  which, 
having  the  effect  of  alienating  some  of  his  warmest 
friends,  greatly  embarrassed  his  administration 
throughout.  In  his  fii*st  communication  to  the 
American  people,  he  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that 
our  title  to  the  countiy  of  the  Oregon  was  "  clear 
and  unquestionable."  In  that  assertion  he  was  but 
reiterating  the  opinions  of  his  constituents,  solemnly 
expressed  at  the  ballot-box.  The  statement  was 
still  more  solemnly  uttered  in  his  message  to 
Congi*ess.f  In  the  same  communication  he  an- 
nounced a  principle  which  should  control  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  J     K  it  is  the  un- 

*  "  AH  attempts  at  compromise  having  failed,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  consider  what  measures  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  for  the 
security  and  protection  of  our  citizens  now  inhabiting,  or  who  may  here- 
after inhabit  Oregon,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  just  title  to  that 
territory.  This  notice  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  proper  to  give,  and 
I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  giving  it  accordingly, 
and  terminating,  in  this  manner,  the  convention  of  the  6th  of  August, 
1827." — Message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  Congress ,  December,  1845. 

t  "  With  this  conviction  the  proposition  of  compromise  which  had 
been  made  and  rejected,  was  by  my  direction,  subsequently  withdrawn, 
and  our  title  to  the  whole  Oregon  territory  asserted,  and  as  is  believed, 
maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and  arguments." — Ibid. 

I  "  Near  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  principle  was  distinctly  an- 
nounced to  the  world  in  the  annual  message  of  one  of  my  predecessors, 
that  *  the  American  continents,  by  the  ffbe  and  independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  power.' 
This  principle  will  apply  with  greatly  increased  force,  should  any  Euro- 
pean power  attempt  to  establish  any  new  colony  in  North  America.    In 
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changeable  policy  of  this  country  to  prevent  Euro- 
peans from  colonizing  any  portion  of  this  continent, 
it  applies  to  territory  to  which  we  have  iio  claim, 
as  well  as  to  that  which  heloags  to  us ;  and  if  we  can- 
not sufler  them  to  colonize  pai-ts  of  the  American 
continent  to  which  we  have  no  claim,  how  can  we 
sun^ender  territory  to  which  our  title  is  "  clear  and 
unquestionable  ?"* 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Polk  stated  that  he  proposed  to 
the  British  Government  to  settle  the  boundary 
upon  the  49th°  of  north  latitude,  in  deference  to 
what  his  predecessors  had  done ;  yet  by  that  ofter 
he  agreed  to  surrender  nearly  200,000,000  acres 
of  land  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  United 
States.f     It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  course  of 


the  existing  circumstances  of  the  world,  the  present  is  deemed  a  proper 
occasion  to  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  principle  avowed  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
and  to  state  my  cordial  concurrence  in  its  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  The 
re-assertion  of  this  principle,  especially  in  reference  to  Nortli  America,  is 
fX  this  day  but  the  promulgation  of  a  policy  which  no  European  power 
should  cherish  the  disposition  to  resist." — Message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  CoU' 
gress,  December,  1846. 

*  "  The  proposition  thus  offered  and  rejected,  repeated  the  offer  of 
the  parallel  of  49^  of  north  latitude,  which  had  been  made  by  two  pre- 
ceding administrations,  but  without  proposing  to  surrender  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  they  liad  done,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River." — Ibid. 

t  "  Upon  the  whole :  From  the  most  careful  and  ample  examination 
which  the  undersigned  has  been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject,  he  is 
satisfied  that  tlie  Spanish  American  title,  now  held  by  the  United  States, 
embracing  the  whole  territory  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and  64°  40', 
is  the  best  title  in  existence  to  this  entire  region ;  and  that  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain  to  any  portion  of  it  has  no  sufficient  foundation.  Even 
British  Geographers  have  not  doubted  our  title  to  the  territory  in  dispute. 
There  is  a  large  and  splendid  globe  now  in  the  Department  of  State, 
recently  received  from  London,  and  published  by  Malby  and  Company, 
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action  with  the  principle  which  was  proclaimed  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  which  Mr.  Polk  himself  had  so 
forcibly  reiterated,  especially  when  his  offer  ex- 
tended privileges  to  Great  Britain  never  offered  by 
his  predecessors,  consisting  in  the  use  of  free  ports 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  Vancouver's  Island. 
But  when  the  proposition  which  he  made  to  Great 
Britain  was  almost  insultingly  rejected,*  there  was 
no  reason  why  that  l^oundary  should  be  accepted 
by  our  Government,  if  tendered  by  England.  I 
know  it  has  been  asserted  by  high  authority,  that 
Mr.  Polk  could  not  refuse  a  proposition  which  he 
had  himself  offered  to  that  power.  If  the  offer 
made  by  the  Executive  had  been  accepted,  then  it 
would  have  been  binding,  but  it  was  rejected,  and 
then  withdi'awn ;  the  two  Governments,  therefoi'e, 

*  manufacturers  and  publishers  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,'  which  assigns  this  territory  to  the  United  States. 

"  Notwithstanding  such  Vas  and  still  is  the  opinion  of  the  President,* 
yet  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession,  and  in  deference  to  the 
action  of  his  predecessors,  the  undersigned,  in  obedience  to  his  instruc- 
tions, proposed  to  the  British  Plenipotentiary  to  settle  the  controversy  by 
dividing  the  territory  in  dispute  by  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  offering 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  free  to  Great  Britain  any  port  or  ports  on  Van- 
couver's Island  south  of  this  latitude  which  the  British  Government  might 
desire.  The  British  Plenipotentiary  has  correctly  suggested  that  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  River  was  not  embraced  in  this  proposal  to 
Great  Britain ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  free  ports  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  island  had  not  been  included  in  former  offers." 
— Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Minister,  August  SOth, 
1845. 

*  "  The  English  Ambassador  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Grovemment 
of  the  United  States  would  make  *  some  further  proposal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  question,  more  consistent  with  fairness  and  equity, 
and  with  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  British  Government.*" — ^Mr. 
Polk's  Message  to  Congress,  December,  1846. 
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occupied  the  same  position  which  they  did  before 
it  was  made.  The  argument  is,  that  we  could  not 
refuse  an  offer  we  were  blind  enough  to  make  our- 
selves. All  agree  that  the  President  could  not 
have  made  a  r^wre  liberal  proposition ;  and  still,  in 
1818  and  in  1826,  our  Government  tendered  to 
Great  Britain  the  49th^  of  north  latitude,  together 
with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  Elver 
south  of  that  line.  Now  if  we  were  bound  to 
accept  as  liberal  an  offer  as  we  had  made,  we 
should  be  forced  to  accede  to  the  proposition  which 
we  proposed  in  1818  and  in  1826.  If  that  would 
not  have  been  admissible,  then  the  argument  fails 
to  exculpate  the  administration. 

The  announcement  by  Mr.  Polk  that  our  title 
was  good  to  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  Terntory, 
was  supported  by  the  facts  which  were  fully  illus- 
trated in  that  celebrated  debate  in  Congress,  which 
Mr.  Adams  pronounced  the  ablest  he  had  ever 
listened  to.  The  territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  between  latitude  42^  and  61^,  un- 
questionably belonged  to  Spain  prior  to  the  Nootka 
Convention  between  that  country  and  England,  in 
1790;  and  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether 
Spain  conveyed  the  sovereignty  which  she  pos- 
sessed in  Oregon  to  Great  Britain  by  the  terms  of 
that  convention.  To  determine  that  fact  it  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
articles.*    By  the  third  article  it  was  simply  agreed 

*  **  Art.  3.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  to  pre- 
serve in  future  a  perfect  harmony  and  good  understanding  between  the 
two  ccmtTmctiDg  parties,  it  is  agreed  that  their  respective  subjects  shall 
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that  the  subjects  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
should  have  the  right  of  trading  with  the  Indians 
and  navigating  the  waters  in  that  portion  of  the 
world,  and  to  make  settlements,  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions specified  in  the  subsequent  articles.  Ar- 
ticle 4th  specified  that  the  sulijecte  of  Great  Britain 
should  not  na\agate  or  carry  on  their  fishery  Tvdthin 
ten  sea  leagues  fi'om  any  part  of  the  coasts  occupied 
by  Spain.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  rights 
England  could  have  had  where  such  particular 
language  was  used  to  guard  the  privileges  of  Span- 
ish subject*?.  Article  5th  stated  that  all  islands, 
and  parts  of  the  northwestern  coasts  of  North 
America,  situats  to  ilxe  north  of  tJte  parts  of  tlte 
said  coaM^s  already  ocmpied  hy  Sjyain,  should  ])e 


not  be  disturbed  or  molested  either  in  navigating  or  carrying  on  their 
fisheries  in  the  Pacific  ocean  or  in  the  South  seas,  or  in  landing  on  the 
coasts  of  those  seas  in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of  making 
settlements  there — the  whole  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  restrictions 
specified  in  the  two  following  articles." 

"  Art.  4.  His  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  take  the  most  effectual 
measures  to  prevent  the  navigation  and  the  fishing  of  his  subjects  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  or  in  the  South  seas  from  being  made  a  pretext  for  illicit 
trade  with  the  Spanish  settlements ;  and  with  this  view,  it  is  moreover 
expressly  stipulated,  that  British  subjects  shall  not  navigate,  or  carry  on 
their  fishery  in  the  said  seas,  within  the  space  of  ten  sea  leagues  from 
any  part  of  the  coasts  already  occupied  by  Spain. 

"  Art.  6.  As  well  in  the  places  which  are  to  be  restored  to  the  British 
subjects,  by  virtue  of  the  first  article,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  north- 
western coasts  of  North  America,  or  of  the  islands  adjacent  situate  to 
the  north  of  the  parts  of  the  said  coast  already  occupied  by  Spain, 
wherever  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  powers  shall  have  made  settle- 
ments since  the  month  of  April,  1789,  or  shall  hereafter  make  any,  the 
subjects  of  the  other  shall  have  free  access,  and  shall' carry  on  their  trade 
without  any  disturbance  or  molestation." 
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open  to  the  subjects  of  both  nations  to  cany  on 
their  trade  without  disturbance  or  molestation.  It 
becomes  important  to  ascertain  what  was  the  most 
northern  point  "occupied"  by  Spain  in  1790.  lieu- 
tenant Meares,  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  estab- 
lishes conclusively  that  eighteen  months  before  the 
convention  of  1790  was  signed,  the  Spaniards  occu- 
pied Nootka,*  and  that  place  is  north  of  latitude 
49i^.  All  that  England  can  make,  then,  out  of 
that  convention,  is  a  joint  right  of  trade  with  Spain 
in  the  country  north  of  latitude  49i^.  At  the 
time  this  treaty  was  made  between  England  and 
Spain,  the  former  power  was  only  anxious  to  enable 
her  subjects  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  engage 
in  the  fisheries ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
to  be  gathered  fi-om  the  terms  of  the  convention, 
that  she  was  desii*ous  of  securing  for  her  subjects 
the  pennane?it  possession  of  the  country.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  piincipal  object  of 
the  convention  appears  to  have  been  to  place  restric- 
tions upon  the  right  of  trade  and  fishing,  so  that 
the  subjects  of  the  two  nations  might  not  interfere 
with  each  otlier,  and  the  limits  of  these  riglits  were 
defined  by  the  settlement  of  the  two  powers.  This 
convention  contained  no  provisions  impairing  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain. 

All  the  rights  which  Spain  possessed  upon  the 

» 

*  Meares'  expressions  are  that  Martinez  "took  possession  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  your  memorialist,  hoisting  thereon  the  standard  of 
Spain,  and  performing  such  ceremonies  as  your  memorialist  is  informed 
are  usual  on  such  ocxjasions.  He  then  proceeded  to  build  batteries,  store- 
hooses,  &c." — Memorial  of  Lieut.  Meares  to  the  British  Government, 
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nortliwest  coast  were  ceeded  by  that  power  to  tlie 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1819.* 

The  title  which  we  acquired  to  that  country 
from  Spain  does  not  preclude  us  from  joining  to  it 
the  claim  which  was  made  by  the  United  States 
upon  the  ground  of  discoveries,  explorations,  and 
settlements.  In  May,  1792,  Captain  Grey,  in  the 
ship  Columbia  from-  Boston,  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River,  sailed  up  the  stream  for  sev- 
eral miles,  and  gave  it  the  name  which  it  has  since 
borne.  It  is  true  that  the  British  commissioners  in 
1826,  in  the  statement  annexed  to  the  protocol 
of  the  sixth  conference,  asserted  that  Lieutenant 
Meares,  in  1788,  entered  the  bay  of  the  Columbia. 
That  he  had  never  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Kiver  is  evident  from  the  statement  which 
he  made  in  his  joumal.f  Tradition  had  located 
the  mouth  of  that  stream  in  the  latitude  where  it 
was  afterwards  found  by  Captain  Grey,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Meares  having  failed  to  discover  it,  expressed 
his   dissatisfaction  by  giving  to   the   promontory 


*  "  The  two  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  cede  and  renounce  all 
their  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  the  territories  described  by  the 
said  line :  that  is  to  say,  the  United  States  hereby  cede  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  and  renounce  for  ever  all  their  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to 
the  territories  lying  west  and  south  of  the  above  described  line,  (42°,) 
and  in  like  manner  his  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  all 
his  rights  and  claims  and  pretensions  to  any  territory  east  and  north  of 
the  said  line,  and  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  renounces  all 
claim  to  the  said  territories  for  ever." — Treaty  q/*  1819,  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain. 

t  "  He  can  now  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  such  river  as  that  of  St. 
Roc  existing,  as  laid  down  in  the  Spanish  charts." — Journal  of  lieut 

MSABES. 
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the  name  of  Cape  Disappointment,  and  the  bay 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Deception  Bay.  But 
admitting  that  he  did  discover  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  the  Portuguese  and  not  the  Eng- 
lish were  entitled  to  its  benefits.* 

The  next  question  is,  whether  we  followed  up 
our  discovery  soon  enough  by  exploration  and  set- 
tlement, to  perfect  our  title ;  and  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  upon  this  subject,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  great  distance  to  that  country,  and 
the  obstacles  which  nature  has  thro^vn  in  our  way. 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  not  then,  as  now, 
thronged  with  a  hardy  and  adventurous  population. 
Those  vast  prairies  which  spread  out  far  to  the  west- 
ward, had  never  been  traversed  by  the  white  man. 
The  solitude  of  those  gloomy  forests  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  any  thing  but  the  Indian  wai'whoop,  and 

*  "  For  the  expedition  in  question,  two  vessels  were  fitted  out  at  the 
Portuguese  port  of  Macao,  near  Canton,  in  China,  from  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  several  voyages  had  been  previously  made  to  the  northwest 
coasts  of  America,  in  search  of  firs.  They  were  both  placed  under  the 
direction  of  John  Meares,  a  lieatenant  in  the  British  navy,  on  half  pay, 
who  sailed  in  the  ship  Felice,  as  supercargo ;  the  other  vessel,  the  brig 
Iphigenia,  also  carried  a  British  subject,  William  Douglass,  in  the  same 
capacity ;  both  vessels,  were,  however,  commanded,  ostensibly  at  least,  by 
Portuguese  captains ;  they  were  both  furnished  with  passports  and  other 
papers  in  the  Portuguese  language,  granted  by  the  Portuguese  autho- 
rities of  Macao,  and  showing  them  to  be  the  property  of  Juan  Cavallo,  a 
Portuguese  merchant  of  that  place.  The  instructions  for  the  conduct  of 
the  voyage  were  written  only  in  the  Portuguese  language,  and  contained 
nothing  whatsoever  calculated  to  afford  the  slightest  grounds  for  suspi- 
cion that  other  than  Portuguese  subjects  were  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise. Finally,  the  vessels  sailed  from  Macao  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1788,  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  and  there  is  no  suflScient  proof  that  any 
other  was  displayed  by  them  during  the  ejcpedition." — Greenhow^s  His- 
tory of  Oregon,  p.  172. 
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over  the  trackless  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
the  grisly  bear  roamed  unmolested.  With  all  these 
difficulties,  common  sense  would  lead  us  readily  to 
the  conclusion,  that  in  the  exploration  and  settle- 
ment of  Oregon,  it  was  done  in  a  reascnmhh  tiine^ 
after  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Roc  by 
Captain  Grey.  In  May,  1804,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
commissioned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  began  the  ascent  of  the  Missouri,  and  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1805,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia.  This  was  evidence  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  that  our  Government  liad  asserted  her 
title  to  the  territory.  In  March,  1811,  Astoria  was 
settled  by  a  colony  sent  from  New- York. 

From  the  admissions  and  acts  of  England,  our 
title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  can  be  adduced.  First. 
When  the  negotiations  of  1818  were  in  progress 
between  this  country  and  England,  no  claim  was 
urged  by  the  latter  power  to  the  territory  of  Ore- 
gon under  the  Nookta  Convention.  As  eager  as  the 
English  are  to  seize  every  pretext  for  the  extension 
of  their  boundaries,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  suffer  any  opportunity  to  pass,  without 
apprising  the  nations  of  the  earth  of  the  rights 
which  they  possess. 

Second.  Astoria  was  surrendered  to  the  United 
States  under  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  American  Commissioner.* 


*  "  In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince 
Regent,  sigrnified  in  a  dispatch  from  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  Ba- 
thurst,  addressed  to  the  partners  or  agents  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
bearing  date  the  27th  of  January,  1818,  and  in  obedience  to  a  subsequent 
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Third.  In  1819  we  acquired  all  the  rights  of 
Spain  to  the  northwest  coast,  north  of  the  4 2d  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  without  any  protest  upon 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  who  well  knew  that  Spain 
claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  soil  as  far  north  as 
latitude  61^. 

Fourth.  By  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  in  1824,  the  boundary  between 
the  two  powers  was  fixed  in  latitude  54°  40'*.  We 
thus  ceded  to  Russia  6°  and  20',  or  an  extent  of 
country  along  the  coast  of  360  miles.     K  England 


order,  dated  the  26th  of  July,  from  W.  A.  Sheriff,  Esq.,  captain  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  Andromache,  we  the  undersigned,  do,  in  conformity  to  the 
first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  restore  to  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  through  its  agent,  J.  B.  Prevost,  Esq.,  the  settlement  of  Fort 
George,  on  the  Columbia  river. 

"  Given  under  our  hands,  in  triplicate,  at  Fort  George,  (Columbia 

river,)  this  6th  day  of  October,  1818. 

"F.  HICKEY, 

"  Captain  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Blossom. 

"J.  KEITH, 

"  Of  the  Northwest  Company." 

"  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  this  day  received,  in  behalf  of  the 

Government  of  the  United  States,  the  possession  of  the  settlement  design 

noted  above,  in  conformity  to  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

Given  under  my  hand,  in  triplicate,  at  Fort  George,  (Columbia  river,)  this 

6th  day  of  October,  1818. 

«  J.  B.  PREVOST, 

"  Agent  of  the  United  States."  ' 

*  "  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  any  establishment  upon  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  nor  in 
any  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  north  of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty 
minutes  of  north  latitude ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  there  shall  be  none 
formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the 
same  parallel." — Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  1824. 
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had  possessed  title  to  this  soil,  would  she  have  calmly 
and  quietly  suffered  it  to  be  traded  off  by  one  power 
to  another  ? 

Fifth.  So  far  from  objecting  to  the  establishment 
of  tlie  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  upon  the  parallel  of  5-4^  40',  and  a  conse- 
quent conveyance  to  Russia  of  6°  of  territory 
which  we  obtained  from  Spain,  England,  m  1825, 
established  htn*  boundary  with  Russia,  making  the 
parallel  of  54^  40'  the  basis.  By  that  convention 
England  oT)tained  from  Russia  an  extent  of  country 
three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  which  the 
Russians  derived  from  tlie  United  States — the  latter 
power  holding  under  Spain.  And  yet  the  English 
Government  dispute  the  validity  of  om*  Spanish 
title.* 

Sixth.  By  the  convention  of  1818,  England  had 
a  joint  right  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  in  the 
territories  possessed  by  both  powers  west  of  the 


■ 

*  Article  3.  "  The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  possessions  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  upon  the  coast  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands 
of  America  to  the  northwest,  shall  be  drawn  in  the  manner  following : 
Commencing  from  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Island  called  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island,  which  point  lies  in  the  "parallel  of  54°  40'  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  131st  and  133d  degree  of  west  longitude  (meridian  of 
Greenwich).  The  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  tlie  channel 
called  Portland  channel,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent  where  it 
strikes  the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude.  From  this  last  mentioned  point 
the  line  of  demarkation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  situate 
parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersectioi^  of  the  141st  degree 
of  west  longitude  (of  the  same  meridian).  And,  finally,  from  the  said 
point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of  the  141st  degree,  in  its  pro- 
longation as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between  Rus- 
sian and  British  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America  to  the  north- 
west"— Treaty  between  England  and  Russia^  1825. 
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Stony  Mountains.*     The  convention  of  1827,  in- 
definitely extended  and  continued  in  force  the  con-   . 
vention  of  1818,  giving,  however,  to  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  the  right  to  abrogate  it  upon 
giving  to  the  other  party  twelve  months'  notice. 

England,  under  the  convention  of  1818,  had  a 
right  to  trade  between  the  42d  and  the  61st  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  as  our  title  embraced  the  terri- 
tory between  these  parallels.  But  between  the 
conventions  of  1818  and  1827,  the  convention  of 
1824  was  adopted  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  by  which  we  transferred  the  soil  north  of 
54°  40'  to  Russia,  and  consequently  when  the  con- 
vention of  1827  was  adopted,  England  had  not  the 
right  of  trade  even,  north  of  54°  40'.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  England,  if  she  had  rights  in  Ore- 
gon at  that  time,  would  have  suJBTered  them  to  be  so 
grossly  violated. 

But  there  is  another  treaty  which  precludes 
Great  Britain  from  setting  up  a  claim  to  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  By  the  seventh  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France 


*  "  It  is  agreed  that  any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains, 
shall,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of 
all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and  open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention,  to  the  vessels,  citi- 
zens, and  subjects  of  the  two  powers  ;  it  being  well  understood  that  this 
agreement  is  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which 
either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  said 
country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or 
State  to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  the  only  object  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  in  that  respect,  being  to  prevent  disputes  and  differences 
among  themselves." 


^« 


^1 
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in  1763,  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  new  world  was  fixed  irrevocahly  in  the  middle 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  from  its  source  to  the  river 
Iberville,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  along 
the  middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  sea*  In  1803,  Prance 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  whatever  rights  she 
acquired  to  the  territory  lying  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  from  England,  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

A  determination  to  enforce  the  claim  which  we 
had  to  the  territory  of  Oregon,  had  been  solemnly 
announced  in  various  forms  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  recommendation  contained 
in  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  to  give  no- 
tice to  Great  Britain  that  the  joint  occupancy  of 
the  territory  of  Oregon  should  cease,  was  discussed 
at  great  length  in  Congress.  A  debate  remarkable 
for  its  ability,  and  the  display  of  varied  and  exten- 
sive acquirements,  followed  the  introduction  of  reso- 
lutions giving  the  twelve  months'  notice,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  convention  of  1827.  Masterly  inacti- 
vity was  proclaimed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  as  the  true  policy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Pecuniary  interests  and  sectional  feel- 
ing characterized  the  progress  of  that  discussion. 
Fears  were  manifested  that  the  country  would  be 
involved  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  resulting  in 

*  "  The  confines  between  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in 
that  part  of  the  world  (the  continent  of  America)  shall  he  fixed  irrevoco 
hly,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its 
source  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the 
sea." — Treaty  of  1763,  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
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the  destniction  of  our  commerce,  and  iinancial  em- 
barrassment and  ruin.  Southern  representatives 
gave  indications  of  a  willingness  to  surrender  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  to  destroy  the  growing  ascen- 
dency of  the  north.  The  characteristics  of  the 
members  from  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Con- 
federacy seemed  to  have  changed,  and  impassioned 
eloquence,  and  fiery  denunciation  breathed  through 
every  sentence  which  was  uttered  by  the  represen- 
tatives from  the  Northern  States  ;  while  a  tempori- 
zing, if  not  a  timid  policy,  controlled  many  of  the 
representatives  from  the  South.  After  a  long  and 
protracted  discussion,  the  resolutions  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1846,*  163  members  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and 
54  in  the  negative.  Of  the  affirmative  votes,  124 
were  democrats,  and  39  were  whigs:  38  whigs 
voted  in  the  negative,  and  16  democrats.    It  will 

*  "  Joint  resolution  of  notice  to  Great  Britain  to"  annul  and  abrogate 
"  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  of  the  sixth 
of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  relative  to  the  country 
"  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains, 
commonly  called  Oregon. 

"  Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain,  concerning  the  territory  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  west 
of  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  of  the  sixth  day  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  signed  at  London,  shall  be  annulled  and  abro- 
gated twelve  months  after  giving  said  notice. 

^  Resolved,  That  nothing  herein  contained  is  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  right  and  discretion  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  to  renew  or  pursue  negotiations  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
controversy  respecting  the  Oregon  territory." — Resolutions  which  passed 
(he  House  of  Representatives,  U.  S,,  February  dth,  1849. 
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be  discovered  that  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  resolutions  were  democrats,  while  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  recorded  their  names 
in  the  negative,  were  whigs. 

The  resolutions  were  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
and  were  amended  in  that  body  by  a  vote  of  30  to 
*  24,  and,  as  amended,  they  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
16th  of  Apiil,  1846.  Forty  Senators  voting  in  the 
affirmative  and  fourteen  in  the  negative.*  It  will 
be  discovered  that  there  was  a  stiiking  difference 
between  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  and 
by  the  Senate.  The  former  were  mandatory,  and 
directed  the  President  to  cause  notice  to  be  given, 
while  the  latter  threw  upon  the  Executive  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  performing  that  act.  The 
House  resolutions  specified  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  that  body  to  interfere  with  the  right 
and  discretion  of  the  proper  authorities  to  renew 
or  pursue  negotiations  for  an  amicable  settlement 

.  "r  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  Oregon  territory. 

^  The  resolutions  of  the  Senate  asked  the  earnest 

and  immediate  attention  of  both  Governments  to 
renewed  efforts  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  all 

*  "  And,  therefore,  steps  be  taken  for  the  abrogfation  of  the  said  con- 
vention of  the  6th  of  Augfast,  1827,  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  its  second 
article,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  both  countries  may 
be  the  more  earnestly  and  immediately  directed  to  renewed  efforts  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  all  their  differences  and  disputes  in  respect  to  the 
said  territory. 

"  And  he  it  further  resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  give  to  the  British 
Government,  the  notice  required  by  its  said  second  article  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  said  convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  ISQl.'*— Senate  Reso- 
lutions, 
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their  differences  and  disputes  in  respect  to  said  ter- 
ritory. On  the  18th  of  April  the  House  proceeded 
to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,*  by  a  vote 
of  100  to  87,  and  as  amended  they  passed  by  a 
vote  of  144  to  40.  A  motion  was  made  on  the 
20th  of  April,  by  Mr.  Allen  of  Ohio,  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  amendments,  which  was  nega- 
tived by  a  vote  of  29  to  21.  A  committee  of  con- 
ference w^as  aj)pointed  by  ballot,  and  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  Messra.  Berrien,  Haywood,  and 
Corwin.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  enforcing  our 
rights  to  the  w^hole  of  Oregon,  saw  in  the  selection 
of  this  committee  a  surrender  of  a  portion  of  that 
territor)^  There  was  much  more  in  the  parliamen- 
tary tactics  of  the  opposition  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  reserve  who  acknowledged  John  C. 
Calhoun  as  their  leader,  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed. Those  who  did  not  absolutely  deny  our 
title  to  the  w^hole  of  the  Oregon  t<3ri'itory,  still 
managed  by  an  evasive  and  subtle  policy  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  prompt  adjustment  of  the 
question.  Instead  of  assuming  the  power  which 
justly  belonged  to  Congress  of  giving  the  notice  to 
Great  Britain,  they  were  determined  to  throw  the 
entire  responsil)ility  upon  the  Executive. 

The  Senate  committee  met  the  one  appointed 
by  the  House,  consisting  of  Messrs.  C.  J.  IngersoU, 
Owen,  and  Hilly ard,  and  their  joint  efforts  pro- 

*  "  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  give  to  the  British  Government  the  notice 
required  by  its  said  second  article  for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  of 
the  6tn  of  August,  1827." — Amendment  of  the  House  to  the  AmendmerU 
of  the  Senate,  Congressional  Olobe,  I  si  Session  29th  Congress,  p.  692. 
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ducecl  what  was  scarcely  regarded  as  a  compromise 
between  the  two  Houses.*  The  Senate  agreed  to 
the  report  of  the  conmiittee  by  a  vote  of  42  to  10, 
and  the  House  by  a  vote  of  142  to  46.  Although 
the  report  which  thus  received  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, threw  the  responsibility  upon  Mr.  Polk  of 
giving  the  notice ;  many  members  who  voted  for  it 
were  resolutely  determined  to  enforce  our  claim 
to  every  foot  of  teri'itory  to  which  we  were  enti- 
tled. They  gave  a  reluctant  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tions, because  there  was  no  probability  that  the 
Senate  would  abandon  the  position  which  they  had 
assumed.  They  also  had  a  perfect  reliance  in  the 
firnmess  and  decision  of  the  Executive.  And  be- 
lieving that  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy 

♦  "  With  a  view,  therefore,  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  said  convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  in  the  mode  prescribed 
in  its  second  article,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  both 
countries  may  be  the  more  earnestly  directed  to  the  adoption  of  all  proper 
measures  for  a  speedy  and  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  and 
disputes  in  regard  to  the  said  territory — 

"  Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  give 
to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  the  notice  required  by  the  second 
article  of  the  said  convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  same. 

"C.  J.  LNGERSOLL, 

"  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN, 
"HENRY  W.  HILLY ARD, 
"  CoDunittee  upon  the  part  of  the  House. 

"  JOHN  McPHERSON  BERRIEN, 
«  THOMAS  CORWIN, 
"  WILLIAM  H.  HAYWOOD,  Jr., 
"  Committee  upon  the  part  of  the  SeAte." 

Ccmgressumdl  Olobe^  1st  Session  29th  Congress^  p.  720. 
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of  that  tenitoiy  was  the  only  means  of  settling  the 
qustion,  they  sanctioned  the  resolutions. 

The  notice  which  Congress  had  authorized  the 
President  to  give  the  English  Government  for  the 
termination  of  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon  was 
conmiunicated  soon  after  through  the  American 
Minister  at  llondon.*  This  was  followed  by  an 
offer  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Packenham,  to  settle 
the  question  upon  the  basis  of  the  proposition  made 
by  Mr.  Polk  in  1845.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1846, 
the  Executive  transmitted  the  proposal  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  solicited  the  advice  of  that  body  as  to 
the  course  he  should  pursue.  He  stated  in  his  mes- 
sage that  the  opinions  which  he  had  expressed  in 
December,  1845,  were  unchanged;  and  that  if  the 
Senate  should  decline,  by  the  constitutional  majo- 

*  **  Now,  therefore,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  premises,  I, 
James  K.  Polk,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  and  discretion  vested  in  me  by  the  said  '  joint  resolution  con- 
cerning the  Oregon  Territory,'  and  in  pursuance  of  the  second  article  of 
the  convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  therein  mentioned,  do  hereby, 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  give  notice  to  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  from  and  after  the  delivery  of  these  presents  by  the  Envoy 
Ejctraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Lon- 
don to  her  Britannic  Majesty,  or  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affiurs,  the  said  convention  shall  be  entirely  annulled  and 
abrogated. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  hereunto  afiixed,  given  under  my  hand  at  the 
[l.  s.]     City  of  Washington,  this  twenty  eighth-day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1846,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  said  States  the  sev- 
entieth. 

"  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

"  By  the  President, 

"  Jamss  Buchara5,  Secretary  of  State." 
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rity,  to  advise  him  to  accept  the  proposition,  he 
should  reject  it.  If^  on  the  contrary,  they  should, 
by  the  majority  required  to  ratify  a  treaty,  advise 
him  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  British  Government, 
he  would  do  so  * 

In  this  communication  he  committed  himself  to 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was  well  undei'stood 
at  Washington  what  advice  that  body  would  give 

*  "To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  lay  before  the  Senate  a  proposal,  in  the  form  of  a  convention,  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  tlie  sixth  instant,  by  tlie  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  Oregon  question,  together  with  a  protocol  of  tliis  pro- 
ceeding. 1  submit  this  proposal  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and 
request  their  advice  as  to  tlie  action  which,  in  their  judgment,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  in  reference  to  it. 

"  In  the  early  periods  of  the  Government,  the  opinion  and  advice  of 
the  Senate  were  often  taken  in  advance  upon  important  questions  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Genenil  Washington  repeatedly  consulted  the  Senate, 
and  asked  their  previous  advice  upon  pending  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  the  Senate  in  every  instance  responded  to  liis  call  by  giving 
their  advice,  to  which  he  always  conformed  his  action.  This  practice, 
though  rarely  resorted  to  in  later  times,  was,  in  my  judgment,  eminently 
wise,  and  may,  on  occasions  pf  great  importance,  be  properly  revived. 
The  Senate  are  a  branch  of  the  treaty-making  power ;  and,  by  consult- 
ing them  in  advance  of  his  own  action  upon  important  measures  of  for- 
eign policy  which  may  ultimately  come  before  them  for  their  consid^- 
tion,  the  President  secures  harmony  of  action  between  that  body  and 
himself. 

"  My  opinions  and  my  action  on  the  Oregon  question  were  fully  made 
known  to  Congress  in  my  annual  message  of  the  2d  of  December  last, 
and  the  opinions  therein  expressed  remain  unchanged.  Should  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  constitutional  majority  required  for  the  ratification  of  treaties, 
advise  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition,  or  advise  it  with  such  moditica- 
tions  as  they  may,  upon  full  delil>eration,  deem  proper,  I  shall  conform 
my  action  to  their  advice.  Should  the  Senate,  lunvever,  decline  by  such 
constitutional  majority  to  give  such  advice,  or  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  reject  the  offer." — Messrurc  of 
Mr.  Polk  to  the  Senate,  Jun*^  lOth,  1846. 
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him.  To  reject  the  proposal  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment would  have  brought  him  into  collision 
with  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate.  The  nerves 
which  had  remained  unmoved  during  many  polit- 
ical struggles,  and  the  firmness  which  had  often 
overcome  the  most  fiery  opposition,  where  the 
cheeks  of  the  resolute  and  bold  blanched  with  ter- 
ror, were  shaken  at  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with 
Great  Britain  unsanctioned  by  one  branch  of  the 
legislative  power. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  Executive  message, 
TSir.  Allen  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. This  proposition  was  rejected  })y  the  deci- 
sive vote  of  37  to  9.  A  resolution  was  then  intro- 
duced advisuig  the  President  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Biitish  Government.  Mr.  Niles  moved 
to  amend  that  proposition*  by  providing  that  the 
right  to  navigate  the  Columbia  River  by  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Com'pany,  and  all  British  subjects  trading 
with  them,  be  limited  ta  the  year  1863.  This 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  31  to  10,  and 
the  resolution  as  originally  introduced  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  38  to  12.f  Two  more  than  the  re- 
quisite number  of  votes  were  given  in  favor  of  the 

*  "  liesolr-ed,  That  tlie  right  of  navigating  the  Columbia  River,  se- 
cured to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  to  all  British  subjects  trading 
with  the  same,  be  limited  to  the  year  A.  D.  1863,  when  it  shall  cease  and 
detennine." — Congressional  Globe,  Isi  Session  29th  Congress,  p.  1223. 

f  "  Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring,)  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  ho  is  hereby,  advised  to  accept 
the  proposal  of  tlie  British  Government,  accompanying  his  message  to  the 
Senate,  dated  10th  June,  1846,  for  a  convention  to  settle  boundaries  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  west  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony 
Mountains.*' — Ibid. 
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acceptance  by  the  President  of  the  offer  made  by 
Great  Britam. 

On  the  16th  of  June  a  message  was  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  announcing 
the  fact,  that  a  convention  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boun- 
dary, had  been  signed  on  the  day  before.*     On  the 

*  "  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  her  Ma- 
jesty, the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland, 
concluded  at  Washington,  the  16th  of  June,  1846. 

"  The  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  deeming  it  to  be  desirable 
for  the  future  welfare  of  both  Governments,  that  the  state  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  sovereignty  and 
government  of  the  territory  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  lying 
westward  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains,  should  be  finally  termmated 
by  an  amicable  compromise  of  the  rights  mutually  asserted  by  the  two 
parties  over  the  said  territory,  have  respectively  named  plenipotentiaries 
to  treat  and  agree  concerning  the  terms  of  such  settlement :  that  is  to 
say,  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  on  his  part 
furnished  with  full  powers  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  on  her  part,  appointed  the  right  honorable 
Richard  Packenham,  a  member  of  her  Majesty's  most  honorable  Privy 
Council,  and  her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States,  who,  after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  articles : 

"  Art.  I.  From  the  point  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude 
where  the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing  treaties  and  conventions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  terminates,  the  line  of  boun- 
dary between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and,  tliose  of  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  shall  be  continued  westward  along  the  said  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates 
the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  southerly  through  the 
middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Provided,  hoioeverj  that  the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel 
and  straits,  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  remain  free 
and  open  to  both  parties. 

^  Art.  n.  From  the  point  at  which  the  fortyHunth  panJlel  of  votfh 
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18th  of  June,  1846,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  41  to 
14,  advised  and  consented  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.* 

latitude  shall  be  foand  to  intersect  the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  the  navigation  of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to 
the  Hodson's  Bay  Company  and  to  all  British  subjects  trading  with  the 
■ame,  to  the  point  where  the  said  branch  meets  the  main  stream  of  the 
Columbia,  and  thence  down  the  said  main  stream  to  the  ocean,  with  free 
access  into  and  through  the  said  river  or  rivers ;  it  being  understood  that 
all  the  usual  portages  along  the  line  thus  described  shall  in  like  manner 
be  free  and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers,  British  subjects, 
with  their  goods  and  produce,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  it  being,  however,  always  understood  that 
nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  preventing,  or  intending  to 
prevent,  the  Crovemment  of  the  United  States  from  making  any  regu- 
lations respecting  the  navigation  of  the  said  river  or  rivers,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  present  treaty. 

^  Art.  III.  In  the  future  appropriation  of  the  territory  south  of  the 
forty-ninth  paraUel  of  north  latitude,  as  provided  in  the  first  article  of  this 
treaty,  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  of  all 
British  subjects  who  may  be  already  in  the  occupation  of  land  or  other 
property,  lawfully  acquired  within  the  said  territory,  shall  be  respected. 

**  Art.  rV.  The  farms,  lands,  and  other  property  of  every  description, 
belonging  to  the  Paget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Columbia  River,  shall  be  confirmed  to  the  said  company.  In  case, 
however,  the  situation  of  those  farms  and  lands  should  be  considered  by 
the  United  States  to  be  of  public  and  political  importance,  and  the  United 
States  Crovemment  should  signify  a  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  thereof,  the  property  so  required  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  said  Government,  at  a  proper  valuation  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties. 

"  Art.  V.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London  at 
the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  afiixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

[l.  s.]  "  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

[l.  s.]  "  RICHARD  PACKENHAM." 

*  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley, 
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Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Chalmerfii,  Thomas  Clayton, 
John  M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Evans, 
Green,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson 
of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moorehead,  Niles,  Pearce, 
Penybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Siounons,  Speight,  Tumey,  Upham, 
Webster,  Woodbridge,  and  Yulee. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were  Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison, 
Atherton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass,  Dickenson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan, 
Jenness,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  and  Westcott. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Difierenl  races  in  Mexico. — The  information  is  received  there  that  Joseph 
Bonaparte  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Spain. — Course  pursued  by  the 
Mexicans. — Rupture  between  the  Natives  and  Europeans. — Insurrection 
headed  by  Hidalgo. — Plan  of  Igualo^ — Iturbide  proclaimed  Emperor. — He 
is  banished,  and  on  his  return  to  Mexico,  is  shot.— ^'Revolutions. — Santa 
Anna  elected  President. — Texas  Revolution. 

The  war  with  Mexico  occupied  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration,  Mr.  Polk  had  no  sooner 
taken  the  oath  of  office,  than  he  found  our  relations 
with  that  country  were  extremely  delicate.  No 
efforts  which  he  could  make,  appeared  to  appease 
the  Mexidlans,  or  to  induce  them  to  act  in  good  faith 
towards  us. 

It  is  now  my  purpose  to  trace  the  events  which 
preceded  the  commencement  of  hostilities  upon  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  to  follow  our  victorious  troops 
through  their  triumphant  progress,  until  the  capital 
of  Mexico  surrendered  to  their  prowess  and  valor. 

Before  examining  into  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  I  will  briefly  refer  to  the 
prominent  revolutions  which  occurred  in  that  coun- 
try previous  to  that  event.  The  contest  was  waged 
with  a  so  called  republic :  yet  Mexico  hardly  de- 
serves the  name.  Since  the  struggle  terminated, 
which  produced  a  separation  from  Spain,  Mexico 
has  been  the  theatre  of  anarchy  and  blood.    Revo- 
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lution  and  violence  have  succeeded  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  The  existence  of  each  govern- 
ment has  seldom  lasted  longer  than  two  years,  and 
instability  and  misrule  have  always  controlled  the 
fortunes  of  the  Mexicans.  This  result,  so  fatal  to 
law  and  order,  has  undoubtedly  been  produced  by 
the  peculiar  mental  organization  of  that  people,  and 
the  amalgamation  of  the  different  races,  which  are 
found  within  the  borders  of  Mexico. 

The  people  are  divided  into  seven  great  classes : 
1st,  the  Europeans ;  2d,  the  Creoles  or  whites,  of 
pure  Em-opean  blood,  but  bom  in  America ;  3d,  the 
Indians ;  4th,  the  mestizos,  or  mixed  breeds  of 
whites  and  Indians ;  5th,  the  mulattoes,  or  descend- 
ants of  whites  and  negroes  ;  6th,  the  negroes  ;  and 
7th,  the  descendants  of  negroes  and  Indians.  The 
pure  Indians,  in  1803,  exceeded  two  millions  and  a 
half,  and  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  there  were 
only  eighty  thousand  Europeans.  Among  such  a 
motley  collection,  perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to 
anticipate  the  prevalence  of  republicanism. 

The  fii'st  manifestation  of  excessive  zeal  exhi- 
bited by  the  Mexicans  in  the  affairs  of  the  mother 
country,  was  upon  the  reception  of  the  news  that 
the  Spanish  Bom'bons  had  been  dethroned,  and  the 
crown  usurped  by  a  Bonaparte. 

In  July,  1808,  a  determination  was  manifested 
throughout  Spanish  America,  to  sustain  the  cause 
of  the  dethroned  princes.  Iturrigaray,  the  viceroy, 
proclaimed  tlie  establisliment  of  the  Spanish  Junta, 
and  required  the  ayuntamiento  to  yield  obedience 
to  its  orders.     Although  they  were  tme  to  Ferdi- 
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nand,  still  they  refused  obedience  to  tlie  junto,  and 
proposed  tlie  creation  of  a  similar  body  in  Mexico, 
and  Iturrigaray  was  inclined  to  yield  to  tlieir  wishes. 
Probably  this  determination  was  manifested  upon 
the  part  of  the  ayuntamiento,  because  a  majority 
of  them  were  natives  of  the  soil ;  and  there  was 
exhibited  a  jealousy  of  the  mother  country.  The 
audiencia  was  composed  of  the  civil  and  military 
officers  sent  out  fi'om  Spain ;  there  was  a  natural 
antipathy,  then,  between  this  body  and  the  natives 
of  Mexico.  Finding  the  remonstrances  ineffectual, 
which  they  urged  against  the  com'se  of  the  ayunta- 
miento, the  audiencia  seized  the  person  of  Iturri- 
garay, and  confined  him  in  the  palace.  ThLs  act  of 
violence  rendered  the  rupture  complete  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  natives  of  the  soil ;  and  from 
that  time  commenced  those  dissensions  which  termi- 
nated in  teaiing  from  the  crown  of  Spam  its  bright- 
est jewel.  For  the  time,  however,  the  audiencia 
triumphed  and  overcame  all  opposition  to  the  cen- 
tral junto.  About  this  time,  Don  Francisco  Xavier 
Vanegas  w^as  appointed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Mex- 
ico. This  appointment  proved  most  unfortunate  for 
the  interest  of  Spain  in  the  new  world.  Passion- 
ate, headstrong  and  violent,  he  was  totally  unfitted 
for  a  position  of  so  much  importance,  and  hastened 
the  crisis,  which  even  the  most  prudent  could  not 
long  delay.  At  this  moment  there  appeared  upon 
the  stage,  a  man  whose  genius  and  patriotism  at 
once  aroused  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  revolutionary  spi- 
rit, which  soon  involved  the  whole  country  in  the 
turmoils  and  violence  of  an  insurrection. 
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That  man  was  Don  Miguel  Ilidalgo  Y  Costilla. 
He  was  the  cnra  or  priest  of  Dolores.  He  was 
thoughtful  and  inquiring,  possessing  undoubted  abi- 
lity, and  whatever  acts  of  barbarity  he  may  have 
committed  in  his  subsequent  career,  he  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  kindly  and  generous  impulses. 
His  attention  had  been  turned  to  agricultui^al  pur- 
suits. He  had  introduced  the  silk-worm,  and  had 
planted  around  his  habitation  the  vine.  These  were 
destroyed,  and  this  act  of  injustice  aroused  his  re- 
sentment. The  barbarities  which  he  daily  saw  in- 
flicted upon  his  countrymen,  were  now  illustrated  in 
his  own  case.  By  his  eloquence  and  fiery  ardor,  he 
aroused  the  indignation  of  his  neighbors,  who  flocked 
to  his  standard,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  raw  and  undisciplined  troops. 
Several  battles  were  lost  and  won ;  victory  alter- 
nately crowned  the  effoi^ts  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans,  until  July,  1811,  when  Hidalgo  was  taken 
prisoner  and  shot.  With  his  death  almost  expired 
the  hopes  of  the  patriots.  It  is  true,  in  different 
paints  of  the  country  the  contest  was  continued  by 
broken  di\'isions  of  the  Mexican  army,  with  varied 
success,  until  the  Congress  was  forcibly  dissolved  by 
the  Mexican  General  Teran.  This  resulted  in  the 
overthrow,  in  quick  succession,  of  Victoria,  Bravo, 
Rayan,  Guerrero,  and  Teran. 

These  disasters  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  com- 
pensated by  the  introduction  into  Mexico  of  the 
Spanish  constitution,  in  1812.  This  event  for  a 
while  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Mexicans,  but  the 
germ  of  Independence  which  began  to  bud  during 
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the  first  insnrrection  gradually  expanded  into  full 
bloom,  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1821,  Iturbide, 
then  in  the  service  of  Spain,  assembled  the  chief 
officers  of  his  army  at  Iguala,  and  presented  them 
a  set  of  propositions  for  the  institution  of  a  national 
government,  which  are  termed  in  the  history  of 
that  country,  "the  plan  of  Iguala."  It  proposed 
that  Mexico  should  form  an  independent  empire, 
the  iSirone  being  oflfered  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  to  the  other  princes  of 
his  family,  in  succession.* 

The  independence  of  Mexico  dates  from  this 
movement.  Not  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of 
a  republican  form  of  government,  Iturbide  usurped 
the  supreme  authority.  In  1824  he  was  proclaimed 
Emperor.  A  revolution  which  quickly  succeeded, 
expelled  him  from  power,  and  he  was  banished  from 
the  land.  Returning,  however,  against  his  express 
stipulations,  he  was  arrested  in  July,  1824,  and  im- 
mediately shotf 

♦  1.  "  That  Mexico  should  form  an  independent  empire,  the  crown  of 
which  should  be  offered  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  the  event  of  his  re- 
fnta],  to  the  other  princes  of  his  family  in  succession,  on  condition  that 
the  person  accepting  should  reside  in  the  country,  and  should  swear  to 
observe  a  constitution  to  be  fixed  by  a  congress. 

2.  *'  That  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be  supported,  and  the 
rights,  immunities,  and  property  of  its  clergy  should  be  preserved  and 
secured. 

3.  *'  That  all  the  actual  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  whatever  might  be 
their  birth-place  or  descent,  should  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights." 

STATEMENT  OF  ITURBmE. 
t  ^  The  epoch  in  which  I  have  lived  has  been  a  critical  one ;  equally 
critical  is  the  moment  at  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  world  a  sketch 
of  my  political  career.    The  public  are  not  uninformed  of  my  name,  or 
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Subsequently  to  that  event,  and  previous  to  the 
year  1828,  one  revolution  succeeded  another  in 
quick  succession.     Violence,  misrule  and  mob  law 

of  my  actions  ;  but  they  have  known  both  through  a  medium  greatly  dis- 
colored by  the  interests  of  those  persons  who  have  transmitted  them  to 
distant  countries.  There  is  one  great  nation  particularly,  in  which  seve- 
ral individuals  have  disapproved  of  my  conduct,  and  have  misrepresented 
my  character.  It  becomes  my  duty,  therefore,  to  relate  my  own  history. 
I  shall  tell,  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  both  what  I  have  been  and 
what  1  am.  My  actions  and  their  motives  may  thus  be  fairly  judged  by 
every  impartial  person  of  the  present  age,  still  more  by  posterity.  I  know 
no  other  passion  or  interest  save  that  of  transmitting  to  my  children  a 
name  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed  to  bear. 

*^  It  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  set  about  refuting  the  various 
attacks  which  have  been  circulated  against  me ;  they  are  framed  in  terms 
calculated  only  to  reflect  dishonor  upon  their  authors. 

"  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  break  the  chains  which  enthralled  my 
country  :  I  proclaimed  her  independence  :  I  yielded  to  the  voice  of  a  grate- 
ful and  a  generous  people,  and  allowed  myself  to  be  seated  on  a  throne 
which  I  had  created,  and  had  destined  for  others :  I  repressed  the  spirit  of 
intrigue  and  disorder.  These  are  my  crimes  ;  notwithstanding  which  I 
now  appear,  and  shall  continue  to  appear,  with  as  sincere  a  countenance 
before  the  Spaniards  and  their  king,  as  1  have  worn  before  the  Mexicans 
and  their  new  rulers.  To  both  countries  I  have  rendered  important  servi- 
ces, though  neither  knew  how  to  profit  by  the  advantages  which  I  acquired 
for  them. 

•"  In  the  year  1810, 1  was  simply  a  subaltern  officer ;  a  lieutenant  in 
the  provincial  regiment  of  Valladolid,  my  native  city.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  individuals  who  serve  in  tliose  troops  receive  no  pay.  The  mili- 
tary profession  was  not  the  principal  object  of  my  pursuit  I  possessed  an 
independence,  and  attended  to  the  improvement  of  my  property,  without 
disturbing  my  mind  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  public  employments.  I 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  them,  either  for  the  purpose  of  affording  me  a 
subsistence,  or  of  adding  distinction  to  my  name,  as  it  pleased  Providence 
to  give  me  an  honorable  origin,  which  my  forefathers  have  never  stained, 
and  which  down  to  my  time  all  my  kinsmen  have  supported  by  their 
conduct. 

"  When  the  revolution,  set  on  foot  by  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo,  curate  of 
Dolores,  broke  out,  he  offered  me  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  The 
offer  was  one  that  might  have  tempted  any  young  man  without  experience, 
and  at  an  age  when  his  ambition  might  be  excited.    I  declined  it,  howev- 
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prevailed  throughout  the  land.  In  1828,  Santa 
Anna,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  insti- 
gated a  revolt  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  was,  by 

er,  becanse  I  was  satisfied  that  the  plans  of  the  curate  were  ill  contrived, 
and  that  they  would  produce  only  disorder,  massacre,  and  devastation, 
without  accomplishing  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  The  result 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  my  pr^ctions.  Hidalgo,  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed his  example,  desolated  the  country,  destroyed  private  property,  deep- 
ened the  hatred  between  the  Americans  and  Europeans,  sacrificed  thou- 
sands of  victims,  obstracted  the  fountains  of  public  wealth,  disorganized 
the  army,  annihilated  industry,  rendered  the  condition  of  the  Americans 
worse  than  it  was  before,  by  exciting  the  Spaniards  to  a  sense  of  the  dan- 
gen  which  threatened  them ;  they  moreover  corrupted  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  far  from  obtaining  independence,  increased  the  obstacles  which 
were  opposed  to  it 

"  If,  therefore,  I  took  up  arms  at  that  epoch,  it  was  not  to  make  war 
against  the  Americans,  but  against  a  lawless  band  who  harassed  the  coun- 
try. The  Mexican  Congress,  at  a  later  period,  proposed  that  statues 
should  be  erected  to  the  leaders  of  that  insurrection,  and  tHat  funeral 
honors  should  be  paid  to  the  ashes  of  those  who  perished  in  it.  I  have 
warred  with  those  chiefs,  and  I  should  war  with  them  again  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  word  insurrection  in  that  instance  did  not  mean  in- 
dependence and  equal  liberty ;  its  object  wns,  not  to  reclaim  the  rights  of 
the  nation,  but  to  exterminate  all  the  Europeans,  to  destroy  their  posses- 
ricms,  and  to  trample  on  the  laws  of  war,  humanity,  and  religion.  The 
belligerent  parties  gave  no  quarter :  disorder  presided  over  the  operations 
on  both  sides,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  one  party  are  censu- 
rable, not  only  for  the  evils  which  they  caused,  but  also  for  ha\ing  pro- 
voked the  other  party  to  retaliate  the  atrocities  which  were  perpetrated 
by  their  enemies. 

^  About  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  1810, 1  was  offered  a  safe 
conduct  for  my  father  and  family,  together  with  assurances  that  his  pro- 
perty and  mine  should  be  exempted  from  conflagration  and  plunder,  and 
that  the  people  attached  to  them  should  not  be  subject  to  assassination 
(which  was  at  that  time  a  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence),  on  the  sole 
condition  that  I  should  quit  the  standard  of  the  king  and  remain  neutral. 
These  propositions  were  made  to  me  by  the  leaders  of  that  disastrous  in- 
surrection, and  are  well  known  to  the  Mexicans.  I  was  then  at  San 
Felipe  del  Obraje,  commanding  a  small  detachment  of  infantry,  and  at  a 
distance  of  four  leagues  from  me  was  Hidalgo  with  a  considerable  force. 
I  gave  the  same  answers  to  these  overtures,  as  to  the  propositions  already 
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the  Congress  of  the  Republic,  proclaimed  an  out- 
law. Even  at  that  early  period  in  his  career,  he 
was  remai'kable  for  his  wily  and  subtle  policy,  and 

mentioned.  I  always  looked  apon  that  man  as  criminal,  who,  in  a  season 
of  pohtical  convulsions,  sheltering  himself  in  cowardly  indolence,  re- 
mained a  cold  spectator  of  the  evils  which  oppressed  his  country,  and 
made  no  effort  to  mitigate,  at  least,  if  he  could  not  remove,-  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  I  therefore  kept  the  field,  with  a  view  equally  to 
serve  the  king,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Mexicans. 

'*  I  was  in  consequence  engaged  in  several  expeditions,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  victory  never  desert  the  troops  under  my  command, 
except  on  one  inconsiderable  occasion  (in  1815),  when  I  made  an  attack 
on  Coporo,  a  military  point  which  was  well  fortified,  and  inaccessible  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  1  then  served  under  the  orders  of  Llanos,  a 
SfMinish  General.  He  commanded  me  to  attack  the  place ;  delicacy  for- 
bade me  to  offer  any  opposition  to  his  mandate,  though  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  result  could  not  be  favorable.  As  soon  as  I  was  on  the 
march,  I  communicated  my  opinion  to  the  general  by  dispatch :  I  retreat- 
ed, as  I  liad  foreseen  I  should  do,  but  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  preserve 
four-fifths  of  my  force,  in  an  action  in  which  I  apprehended  that  I  should 
have  lost  the  whole. 

*^  I  engaged  with  the  enemy  as  often  as  he  offered  battle,  or  as  I  came 
near  him,  frequently  with  inferior  numbers  on  my  part.  I  led  the  sieg^es 
of  several  fortified  places,  from  which  I  dislodged  the  enemy,  and  I  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  serving  afterwards  as  asylums  for  the  discon- 
tented. I  had  no  other  opponents  than  those  of  the  cause  which  I  defend- 
ed, nor  any  other  rivals  than  those  who  were  envious  of  my  success. 

"In  1816  the  provinces  of  Guanajuato  and  Valladolid,  and  the  army 
of  the  north,  were  under  my  command  ;  but  I  resigned  my  oflice  through 
a  sense  of  delicacy,  and  retired  to  pursue  my  natural  disposition,  in  the 
cultivation  of  my  estates.  The  reason  of  my  resignation  was  this :  two 
inhabitants  of  Querataro,  who  were  subsequently  assisted  by  four  or  five 
families  in  Guanajuato,  three  of  which  consisted  of  the  families  of  three 
brothers,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  considered  as  one,  sent  a  memorial 
against  me  to  the  \nceroy.  Many  were  the  crimes  of  which  they  accused 
me ;  they  could  not,  however,  find  one  witness  to  support  their  charges, 
though  I  had  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  removing  every  obstacle  to 
their  coming  forward,  by  taking  away  the  motives  of  hope  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  fear  on  the  other.  The  families  of  the  countess  dowager  of 
Rul,  and  of  Alaman,  gave  proof,  by  abandoning  the  accusation,  that  they 
had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  that  they  had  been  deceived.    The  vice- 
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sustained  by  the  gallant  and  ever-faithful  citizens 
of  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  made  a  bold  stand 
against  the  authorities  of  the  country.     Alternately 

roys,  Calleja  and  ^podara,  took  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  after  hear- 
ing the  reports  of  the  a3nintamient08,  the  curates,  the  political  chiefs,  the 
commandants  and  military  chiefs,  and  of  all  the  most  respectable  persons 
in  the  two  provinces,  and  the  army  (who  not  only  made  my  cause  their 
own,  but  gave  mo  tokens  of  their  unqualified  approbation),  they  affirmed 
the  dictamen  of  their  auditor,  and  of  the  two  civil  ministers,  declaring  that 
the  accusation  was  false  and  calumnious  in  all  its  parts,  that  I  had  per- 
mission to  institute  an  action  of  damages  against  the  slanderers,  and  that 
I  might  return  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  office  which  I  had  re- 
signed. 1  did  not  choose  to  resume  the  command,  nor  to  exercise  my 
right  of  action,  and  I  gave  up  the  pay  which  I  enjoyed. 

"  The  ingratitude  which  I  experienced  from  men  had  wounded  my 
feelings  deeply  ;  their  insincerity,  to  call  it  by  no  severer  name,  made  me 
shun  every  opportunity  of  again  becoming  the  object  of  their  attacks. 
Besides,  the  anger  of  the  contending  parties  having  expended  itself,  and 
the  country  having  returned  to  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity,  I  was 
relieved  from  that  sense  of  obligation  which  six  years  before  had  com- 
pelled me  tQ  have  recourse  to  arms.  My  country  no  longer  stood  in  need 
of  my  services,  and  without  betraying  my  duty,  I  thought  that  I  might 
now  rest  from  the  toils  of  the  camp. 

"  In  1 820  the  constitution  was  re-established  in  Spain.  The  new  order 
of  things,  the  ferment  in  which  the  Peninsula  was  placed,  the  machina- 
tions of  the  discontented,  the  want  of  moderation  amongst  the  supporters 
of  the  new  system,  the  vacillation  of  the  authorities,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  and  Cortes  at  Madrid  (who,  from  the  decrees  which  they 
issued,  and  the  speeches  which  some  of  the  deputies  pronounced,  ap- 
peared to  have  determined  on  alienating  the  colonies),  filled  the  heart  of 
every  good  patriot  with  the  desire  of  independence,  and  excited  amongst 
the  Spaniards  established  in  the  country,  the  apprehension  that  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  former  insurrection  were  about  to  be  repeated.  Tiiose  who 
exercised  the  chief  authority,  and  had  the  forces  at  their  command,  look 
such  precautions  as  fear  naturally  dictated  ;  and  those  persons  who  at  the 
former  epoch  had  lived  by  disorder,  made  preparations  for  again  turning  it 
to  advantage.  In  such  a  state  of  things  tlie  richest  and  most  l>oautiful 
part  of  America  was  about  to  become  again  the  prey  of  contending  fac- 
tions. In  every  quarter  clandestine  meetings  took  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  discus!«ing  the  form  of  government  which  ought  lo  be  adopted.  Among 
the  Europeans  and  their  adherents,  some  wished  for  the  establishment  of 
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successful,  and  a  refugee,  lie  managed  for  several 

years  to  create  revolutions  and*  counter-revolutions. 

To   repress   the   demonstrations   under   Santa 

the  Spanish  constitution.  They  succeeded  in  realizinf  their  views  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  the  system  was  badly  understood,  and  the  loose  manner 
in  which  it  was  obeyed,  indicated  the  shortness  of  its  duration.  ITiere 
were  some  who  conceived  that  it  ought  to  undergo  modifications,  inas- 
much as  the  constitution  framed  by  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz  was  inapplicable 
to  *  New  Spain.'  Others  there  were  who  sighed  after  the  old  absolute 
government,  ^  the  best  support  of  their  lucrative  employments,  which 
they  exercised  in  a  despotic  manner,  and  by  which  they  had  gained  a 
monopoly.  I'he  privileged  and  powerful  classes  fomented  these  difierent 
parties,  attaching  themselves  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  political  information,  or  the  projects  of  aggrandizement  which 
their  imaginations  presented.  The  Americans  wished  for  independence, 
but  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  it,  still  less  as  to  the 
form  of  government  which  they  should  prefer.  With  respect  to  the  for- 
mer object,  many  were  of  opinion  that  in  the  first  place,  all  the  Europeans 
should  be  extemynated,  and  their  property  given  up  to  confiscation.  The 
less  sanguinary  would  have  been  contented  with  banishing  them  from  the 
country,  thus  reducing  thousands  of  families  to  a  state  of  orphanage. 
The  moderate  party  suggested  only  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  all 
public  offices,  and  degraded  to  the  condition  in  which  they  had  kept  the 
natives  of  the  country  for  three  centuries.  As  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, one  party  proposed  a  monarchy,  tempered  by  the  Spanish,  or  some 
other  constitution ;  a  second  party  wished  for  a  federative  republic ;  a 
third  for  a  central  republic ;  and  the  partisans  of  each  system,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  were  impatient  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  differaot 
objects. 

"  I  had  friends  in  the  principal  towns,  many  of  whom  had  been  long 
connected  with  my  family ;  others  I  had  known  in  my  expeditions,  and 
during  the  period  when  I  held  my  command.  The  army,  I  had  reason  to 
believe,  was  strongly  attached  to  me.  All  those  who  knew  me  did  their 
utmost  to  supply  me  with  information.  I  had  visited  the  best  provinces, 
obtained  accurate  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  the  points  capable  of  being  fortified,  and  the 
resources  upon  which  dependence  might  be  placed.  I  saw  new  revolu- 
tions on  the  eve  of  breaking  out ;  my  country  was  about  to  be  drenched 
in  blood ;  I  was  led  to  believe  that  I  had  the  power  to  save  her,  and  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  so  sacred  a  duty. 

**  I  formed  my  plan,  known  nudet  the  title  of  '  the  plan  of  Iguala.* 
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Anna,  Bustamente,  then  President  of  Mexico,  dis- 
patched General  Calderon  with  an  effective  force, 
who  defeated  Santa  Anna  on  the  3d  of  March  at 

pamphlet,  which  I  have  seen,  has  asserted  that  that  project  was  the  work 
of  a  club  of  serviles,  who  held  their  meeting  at  the  profesa,  a  building 
belonging  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Philip,  in  Mexico.  Any  person  who 
reads  the  document  must  be  convinced,  from  its  contents  alone,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  dictated  by  servilism  ;  I  put  out  of  the  question  the 
opiniona  of  those  persons  to  whom  it  is  attributed,  and  shall  only  say  that 
they  are  matters  upon  which  the  multitude  is  very  commonly  mistaken. 
For  me,  I  look  upon  those  persons  as  men  eminently  respectable  for  their 
virtues  and  their  knowledge.  After  the  plan  had  been  drown  out,  I  con- 
salted  upon  it  with  distinguished  individuals  of  different  parties ;  not  one 
of  them  disapproved  of  it ;  it  was  not  modified  in  any  manner ;  nothing 
waa  added  or  erased. 

^  In  tracing  out  this  project,  my  aim  was  to  give  independence  to  my 
country,  because  such  was  the  general  desire  of  the  Americans ;  a  desire 
fbunded  on  natural  feelings,  and  on  principles  of  justice.  It  was,  besides, 
the  only  means  by  which  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  c(^ld  be  secured. 
The  Spaniards  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  convinced  that  their  de- 
diue  began  with  their  acquisition  of  the  colonies,  while  the  colonists  were 
fully  persuaded  that  the  time  of  their  emancipation  had  arrived. 

**  The  plan  of  Iguala  guarantied  the  religion  which  we  inherited  from 
our  ancestors.  To  the  reigning  family  of  Spam,  it  held  out  the  only  pros- 
pect which  survived  for  preserving  those  extensive  and  fertile  provinces. 
To  the  Mexicans,  it  granted  the  right  of  enacting  their  own  laws,  and  of 
having  their  government  established  within  their  own  territory.  To  the 
Spaniards,  it  offered  an  asylum,  which,  if  they  had  possessed  any  foresight, 
they  would  not  have  despised.  It  secured  the  rights  of  equality,  of  pro- 
perty, and  of  liberty,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
one,  and  the  possession  of  which,  when  once  acquired,  every  man  would 
exert  all  his  power  to  preserve.  The  plan  of  Iguala  extinguished  the 
odious  distinction  of  castes,  offered  to  every  stranger  safety,  convenience, 
and  hospitality ;  it  left  the  road  to  advancement  open  to  merit ;  conciliated 
the  good  opinion  of  every  reasonable  man ;  and  opposed  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  the  machinations  of  the  discontented. 

''The  operation  of  putting  the  plan  into  execution  was  crowned  with 
^  happy  result  which  I  had  anticipated.  Six  months  were  sufficient  to 
untwist  the  entangled  knot  which  had  bound  the  two  worlds.  Without 
bloodshed,  without  fire,  robbery,  devastation,  without  a  tear,  my  country 
was  free,  and  transformed  from  a  colony  into  an  empire.    In  order  to  ren- 
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Talome,  and  besieged  him  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cmz. 
Fortune,  however,  did  not  long  desert  him.  Cal- 
deron  was  forced  to  retreat.    Bustamente  resigned 

der  the  work  conformable  to  received  customs,  only  one  additional  circum- 
stance was  required — a  treaty,  which  the  diplomatists  would  add  to  the 
long  catalogue  of  those  which  they  already  possess,  and  which  commonly 
turn  out  to  be  only  so  many  proofs  of  the  bad  faith  of  men,  as  they  are 
not  seldom  violated  when  it  is  the  interest  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  he 
happens  to  be  the  strongest.  Nevertheless,  it  is  right  to  follow  the  laws 
of  custom.  On  the  24th  of  August,  I  had  an  interview  with  that  moet 
worthy  Spanish  general,  Don  Juan  de  O'Donoju ;  and  on  the  same  day 
was  concluded  between  us  a  treaty,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  place 
where  it  was  signed,  and  was  sent  off  to  his  majesty,  Ferdinand  VIL,  by 
an  officer  of  O'Donoju's  suit 

*'  The  treaty  of  Cordova  opened  to  me  the  gates  of  the  capital,  which 
otherwise  I  could  have  forced.  But  it  is  always  delightful  to  me  to  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  exposing  my  men,  and  of  shedding  the  blood  of 
those  who  have  been  my  companions  in  arms. 

"  There  \^re  persons  who  raised  questions  on  the  treaty  of  Cordova, 
by  doubting 'my  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  O'  Donoju,  to  enter  into  a 
compact  upon  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy.  It  would  be  easy  to  answer 
them,  by  saying  that  in  me  was  deposited  the  will  of  the  Mexican  people 
at  that  period ;  in  the  first  place,  because  that  which  I  signed  in  their 
name  was  conformable  to  what  they  must  have  desired ;  and  secondly, 
because  they  had  already  given  proofs  of  their  sentiments ;  such  as  were 
able  to  bear  arms,  by  joining  me,  and  others  by  assisting  me  in  every  way 
which  lay  in  their  power.  In  every  place  through  which  I  passed,  I  was 
received  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner.  Seeing  that  no  one  was  forced 
to  exhibit  these  demonstrations,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  approved  ot 
my  intentions,  and  that  their  ideas  accorded  with  mine.  With  respect  to 
General  O'Donoju,  he  was  the  principal  authority  furnished  with  creden- 
tials from  his  Government,  and  even  though  he  might  not  have  received 
specific  instructions  for  that  particular  case,  the  circumstances  authorized 
him  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  his  country. 

"  Had  this  general  commanded  an  army  superior  to  mine,  and  pos- 
sessed resources  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  war  against  me,  he 
might  have  properly  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  without  first 
communicating  with  his  Government,  and  receiving  its  answer.  But 
attended  as  he  was  with  scarcely  a  dozen  officers,  the  whole  country 
being  in  my  power,  his  mission  being  adverse  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  unable  to  procure  intelhgence  of  the  state  of  things,  without  any 
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the  Presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pedraza.  In 
1833,  Santa  Anna  himself  was  elected  President  of 
Mexico.    The  dissolution  of  Congress  by  the  Pre- 

knowledge  of  the  localities,  shut  up  in  a  weak  fortress,  which  was  ex* 
poeed  to  our'^re,  with  an  army  in  front  of  him,  and  the  few  troops  of  the 
king  who  had  remained  in  Mexico,  commanded  by  an  intrusive  chief ; 
under  such  circumstances,  let  those  persons  who  disapprove  of  the  con- 
duct of  0*Donoju  say  what  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  his 
place,  or  what  they  imagine  he  ought  to  have  done  ?  He  must  have 
signed  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  or  have  become  my  prisoner,  or  have  re- 
turned to  Spain !  he  had  no  other  alternative.  If  he  had  chosen  either  of 
the  hitter,  all  his  countrymen  would  Iiave  been  compromised,  and  the 
Government  of  Spain  would  have  lost  every  hope  of  those  advantages 
which  it  then  obtained  ;  advantages  whicii  it  never  would  have  acquired, 
if  I  had  not  been  in  the  command,  and  if  O'Donoju  hud  not  been  an  able 
politician  as  well  as  a  faithful  Spaniard. 

^  I  entered  Mexico  on  the  27th  of  September,  1821 ;  on  the  same 
day  was  installed  the  Junta  of  Government  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
plan  of  Iguala,  and  the  treaty  of  Cordova.  It  was  nominated  by  me,  but  not 
according  to  my  arbitrary  choice ;  for  I  wished  to  assemble  together  such 
men  of  every  party  as  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  amongst  their 
fiieods.  This  was  the  only  means  which  could  be  resorted  to  in  such 
extraordinary  circumstances  for  consulting  the  public  opinion. 

**  Up  to  this  point  my  measures  gained  general  approbation,  and  in  no 
instance  were  my  hopes  deceived.  But  as  soon  as  the  junta  began  to 
exercise  its  functions,  it  perverted  the  powers  which  had  been  granted  to 
it;  and  within  a  few  days  afler  its  installation,  I  saw  what  was  likely  to 
be  tlie  issue.  From  that  moment  I  shuddered  for  the  fate  that  awaited  my 
fellow-citizens.  It  was  in  my  power  to  resume  the  whole  authority,  and 
I  asked  myself,  ought  I  not  to  resume  it,  if  such  a  step  be  essential  to 
the  safety  of  my  country  ?  I  considered,  however,  that  it  would  have 
been  rash  in  me  to  resolve  on  undertaking  such  an  enterprise,  relying 
solely  on  ray  own  judgment.  If  I  were  to  consult  with  others,  my  design 
might  transpire,  and  intentions,  which  had  sprung  solely  from  my  love 
for  my  country,  and  from  a  desire  to  promote  its  happiness,  might  be 
attributed  to  ambitious  views,  and  construed  into  a  violation  of  my  pro- 
mise. Besides,  even  if  I  were  to  accomplish  every  thing  which  1  pro- 
posed, I  could  not  have  done  it  without  infringing  on  the  plan  of  Iguala, 
which  it  was  my  great  object  to  maintain,  because  I  looked  upon  it  as  the 
Kgis  of  the  public  welfare.  These  were  the  true  reasons  which,  to- 
gether with  others  of  less  importance,  restrained  me  from  taking  any  de- 
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sident  was  quickly  followed  by  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government.  The  State  Legislatures  were 
dissolved,  and  a  Central  Government,  whole  and  in- 
cisive measures.  They  would  have  brought  me  into  collision  with  the 
favorite  feelings  of  the  cultivated  nations  of  the  world,  and  have  rendered 
me,  for  some  time,  an  object  of  hatred  to  a  set  of  men,  who  were  infatu- 
ated by  chimerical  ideas,  and  who  had  never  learned,  or  had  soon  forgotten, 
that  the  republic  which  was  most  jealous  of  its  liberty,  possessed  also  its 
dictators.  I  may  add,  that  I  have  always  endeavored  to  be  consistent  in 
my  principles ;  and  as  I  had  proposed  to  form  a  junta,  I  fulfilled  my  pro 
mise,  and  was  reluctant  to  undo  the  work  of  my  own  hands. 

^  There  were  at  this  time  some  deputies  in  Mexico  who  set  little  value 
on  the  public  happiness,  when  it  is  opposed  to  their  private  interest,  and 
who  had  acquired  reputation  by  some  actions  that  appeared  generous  to 
those  who  were  benefited  by  them  without  knowing  the  secret  views  by 
which  they  had  been  prompted.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  intrigue,  ever  ready  to  stoop  to  servility  when  they  found  it 
exjiedient,  and  to  assume  insolence  when  their  star  was  in  the  ascendant 
These  men  disliked  me  because  I  had  hitherto  been  successful  in  my 
career,  and  they  began  to  foment  those  parties  which  were  afterwards 
known  under  the  titles  of  Republicans  and  Bourbonists,  and  which, 
however  they  differed  on  other  points,  were  united  in  their  opposition 
tome. 

^  The  republicans  were  hostile  to  me,  because  they  well  knew  they 
could  never  bring  me  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  government, 
which,  whatever  might  be  its  attractions,  did  not  suit  the  Mexicans. 
Nature  produces  nothing  by  sudden  leaps ;  she  operates  by  intermediate 
degrees.  The  moral  world  follows  the  laws  of  the  physical.  To  think 
that  we  could  emerge  all  at  once  from  a  state  of  debasement,  such  as  that 
of  slavery,  and  from  a  state  of  ignorance,  such  as  had  been  infiicted  upon 
us  for  three  hundred  years,  during  which  we  had  neither  books  nor  in- 
structors, and  the  possession  of  knowledge  had  been  thought  a  sufiicient 
cause  for  persecution ;  to  think  that  we  could  gain  information  and  refine- 
ment in  a  moment,  as  if  by  enchantment ;  that  we  could  acquire  every 
virtue,  forget  prejudices,  and  give  up  false  pretensions,  was  a  vain  ex- 
pectation, and  could  only  have  entered  into  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast 

*'  The  Bourbonists,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  for  my  fall,  because,  as 
soon  as  the  decision  of  the  government  of  Madrid  was  made  known, 
through  its  decree  of  the  13th  of  February,  which  was  subsequently 
transmitted  by  the  minister  for  the  colonies,  and  in  which  the  conduct  of 
O'Donoju  was  formally  disapproved,  the  treaty  of  Cordova  became  null 
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divisible,  was  established.  This  act  produced  re- 
sistance upon  the  part  of  Coahuila,  Texas,  and 
Zacatecas.     The  latter  State  was  reduced  to  sub- 

and  void,  as  to  that  part  of  it  which  invited  the  Bourbons  to  the  crown  of 
Mexico,  and  effective  with  respect  to  the  nation's  entering  into  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  right  to  elect  as  sovereign  the  individual  whom  it  would 
doem  most  worthy  of  that  high  office.  The  Bourbohists,  therefore,  no 
longer  expecting  that  a  Bourbon  would  reign  in  Mexico,  thought  only  of 
our  Tetuming  to  our  former  state  of  dependence ;  a  retrogression  which 
was  impossible,  considering  the  impotence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
determination  of  the  Americans. 

**  Hence  I  became  the  object  of  attack  to  both  these  parties,  because 
as  I  had  the  public  force  at  my  command,  and  was  the  centre  of  general 
opLdon,  it  was  necessary  to  the  preponderance  of  either  party  that  I 
ahottld  cease  to  exist. 

**  The  leaders  of  the  factions  spared  no  pains  to  gain  proselytes ;  and 
certainly  they  found  many  to  adhere  to  them.  Some  who  were  the  least 
experienced,  suffered  themselves  to  be  easily  led  away ;  because  they  saw 
nothing  more  in  the  projects  on  foot  than  what  was  represented  to  them, 
and  there  is  no  design  of  which  different  views  may  not  be  given ;  some 
hoped  that  by  the  subversion  of  the  Government  they  might  advance  their 
own  fortunes ;  and  others,  the  natural  enemies  of  established  order,  in 
whatever  system  it  prevails,  were  anxious  only  for  a  change.  Among 
the  latter,  one  might  be  named  who  values  himself  on  his  literary  accom- 
pliahments,  and  has  made  himself  conspicuous  in  the  revolution.* 

**  The  first  duty  of  the  junta  after  its  installation,  was  to  frame  the 
OCBVocatoria,  or  proclamation  for  the  assemblage  of  a  Congress,  which 
was  to  give  a  constitution  to  the  monarchy.    The  junta  took  more  time 
to  perform  this  duty  than  the  urgency  of  the  case  permitted,  and  com- 
mitted several  errors  in  framing  the  convocatoria.     It  was  extremely  de- 
fective, but  with  all  its  imperfections  it  was  accepted ;  I  could  do  no  more 
than  perceive  the  evil,  and  lament  it.    The  census  of  the  provinces  was 
not  consulted ;  hence,  for  instance,  one  deputy  was  appointed  for  a  pro- 
vince containing  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  four  for  a  province 
•carcely  peopled  by  half  that  number.     Nor  did  it  at  all  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  the  junta,  that  the  representatives  ought  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  civilization  of  the  represented.     Three  or  four  individuals 
might  be  easily  selected  from  among  a  hundred  well-educated  citizens, 
who  might  possess  the  qualifications  necessary  to  constitute  good  deputies ; 

*  The  iodiTidual  here  referred  to  is  probably  Don  Lucas  Alaman. 
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mission  by  Santa  Anna  in  person,  while  General 
Cos  was  dispatched  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
Texans  to  yield.     Thus  violence  and  fraud  pro- 

whil8t  among  a  thousand,  who  are  without  education,  and  are  ignorant  of 
the  first  rudiments,  scarcely  one  man  can  be  met  with  of  sufficient  ability 
to  know  what  is  conducive  to  the  public  welfare — whose  mind  is  suffi- 
ciently enlarged  to  take  accurate  \iews  of* public  afiairs,  or  at  lesst  19 
save  him  from  extravagant  errors  respecting  them;  who  has  suffident 
firmness  of  character  to  vote  according  to  what  he  thinks  best,  and  not  to 
deviate  from  his  opinion  when  once  convinced  of  its  truth ;  and  whose 
experience  enables  him  to  perceive  the  grievances  which  afflict  his  pro* 
vince,  as  well  as  the  remedy  which  they  require.  For,  although  that 
remedy  might  not  always  be  within  his  reach,  such  experience  woukl 
enable  him,  on  hearing  others  proposed,  to  form  a  sound  judgment  upoo 
them. 

"  These  defects  were  quite  sufficient  to  extinguish  every  hope,  that  any 
benefits  would  be  derived  from  the  convocatoria  of  the  junta.  It  had 
many  other  faults  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  com- 
ment upon  them.  But  there  is  one  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence, 
that  of  having  the  deputies  nominated  at  the  will,  not  of  a  district  (jnirtido), 
for  that  would  be  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  but  of  the  ayuntamientos 
of  the  principal  towns.  See  the  injury  thus  done  to  the  cxMintry  people 
at  large !  In  the  elections  a  vote  was  given  by  the  junta,  to  the  electors, 
chosen  by  the  country  people ;  and  a  voice  was  also  given  to  the  indivi- 
duals who  composed  the  ayuntamiento  of  the  principal  town  of  each  de- 
partment But  in  electing  the  ayuntamientos,  it  was  possible  to  get  into 
them  by  a  little  management,  as  was  in  fact  frequently  done ;  because  the 
wish  of  aspiring  to  the  functions  of  these  bodies,  was  not  so  genenl 
as  the  ambition  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  Congress.  The  ayuntamientos 
were,  therefore,  filled  up  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  were  consequently 
vitiated  *,  and  as  all  the  members  possessed  a  vote  in  the  elections  for  de- 
puties, the  ayuntamientos  became  almost  the  only  electors.  This  is  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  knows  how  thinly  the  population  is  distributed  over 
that  country,  and  how  great  a  disproportion  exists  between  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  a  town,  and  in  its  dependencies. 

"  To  render  this  clearer,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  principal  town  of  a 
province  contains  four,  eight,  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  leaving  out  of 
the  question  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  population  of  which  exceeds  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  souls,  and  other  cities  densely  inhabited. 
The  ayuntamiento  of  such  a  town  consists,  perhaps,  of  fifty  or  sixty  mem- 
bers ;  the  departments  which  have  to  send  electors  to  the  principal  town, 
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duced  a  radical  change  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Mexico,  and  the  sovereignties  of  the  States  were 
substituted  by  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Gov- 

name  no  more  than  eight  or  ten.  This  small  number,  therefore,  acting  in 
oonjiinction  with  all  the  members  of  the  ayuntamiento,  is  reduced  to  a 
eipber,  and  the  election  terminates  according  to  the  pleasure  of  that  body. 
Huui  the  people  were  deceived  by  being  told,  tliat  in  them  resided  tlie 
lovereignity,  which  they  were  to  delegate  to  the  deputies  Whom  they  were 
about  to  name ;  when  in  fact  there  was  no  such  nomination,  except  on 
the  part  of  the  ayuntamiento,  or  rather,  indeed,  of  the  directors  of  the 
junta,  who,  after  the  dissolution  of  that  body,  passed  into  the  Congress,  in 
Older  to  continue  their  manoeuvres. 

"  To  this  system,  so  framed,  was  added  intrigue  in  the  elections ;  the 
moit  worthy  men  were  not  sought  for,  nor  even  those  who  were  decided 
for  any  particular  party.  It  was  quite  sufficient  if  the  candidate  were  my 
enemy,  or  so  ignorant  that  he  might  easily  be  persuaded  to  become  so.  If 
he  possessed  either  of  these  requisites,  he  was  deemed  competent  to  dis- 
eluurge  the  sacred  functions  which  were  to  be  intrusted  to  him. 

*  If  the  archives  of  state  have  not  been  spoliated,  remonstrances  may  be 
fimnd  amongst  them  from  almost  all  the  provinces,  pointing  out  the  nullity 
of  the  powers  conferred  on  tlie  deputies.  Several  individuals  were  elected 
who  had  been  accused  of  conduct  notoriously  scandalous ;  some  had  been 
prasecuted  as  criminals :  otliers  were  men  of  broken  fortunes,  tumultuous 
demagogues,  officers  who  had  capitulated,  and  who,  violating  the  laws  of 
war  and  their  paroles,  had  again  taken  up  arms  against  the  cause  of 
Qierty,  and  after  suffering  defeat  had  surrendered  a  second  time.  Some 
of  the  new  deputies  were  obstinate  anti-independents,  and  one  was  an 
apostate  monk,  although  by  law  no  member  of  the  religious  orders  could 
have  a  seat  in  Congress.  The  authors  of  the  remonstrances  offered  also 
to  prove,  that  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  elections^  as  they  were  laid 
down  in  the  convocatoria,  had  been  infringed ;  and  that  the  persons  re- 
turned were  not  those  whom  tlie  majority  approved,  but  those  who  were 
the  most  skilful  in  intrigue.  These  documents  were  all  sent  to  my  depart- 
ment, when  I  was  generalissimo  and  admiral-in-chief;  when  I  became 
Emperor,  I  directed  them  to  be  transmitted  to  the  department  of  the 
interior,  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  in  the  archives.  I  did  not  wish 
to  hy  them  before  tlie  Congress,  because,  even  if  justice  were  done,  which 
eonld  hardly  be  expected,  I  saw  that  they  would  be  productive  only  of 
odium,  and  of  legal  prosecutions.  I  considered  that  time  would  be  lost  in 
new  elections,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  most  of  them  renewed, 
and  I  felt  tliat  our  most  important  care  was  first  to  organize  the  govern- 
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emment.  .  Stability  did  not  follow  this  event.  The 
history  of  the  country  from  the  insurrection  under 
Hidalgo  has  presented  a  succession  of  revolutions. 

ment  Besides,  I  thought  that  the  errors  into  which  this  Congress  might 
hXL,  might  be  corrected  by  that  which  should  succeed  it.  This  mode  of 
reasoning,  which  would  have  been  questionable,  perhaps  under  any  other 
circumstances,  was  suitable  to  those  which  then  existed,  because  tlie  ob- 
ject was  to  avoid  greater  evils. 

'*  The  result  of  the  elections,  therefore,  was  the  formation  of  a  Congress, 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  who  influenced  its  nomi- 
nation. A  few  men  of  undoubted  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  of  the  purest 
patriotism,  whose  fair  reputation  was  so  widely  extended  that  no  machina- 
tions could  prevent  them  from  having  a  majority  of  suffrages,  found  them- 
selves confounded  with  a  multitude  of  intriguers,  of  assuming  manners 
and  sinister  intentions.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  credited  on  my  mere  asser- 
tions ;  examine  the  acts  of  the  Congress  during  the  eight  months  that 
elapsed  from  its  installation  until  its  suspension.  The  principal  object  of 
its  assembling  was  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  empire  :  not  a  single 
line  of  it  was  written.  In  a  country,  naturally  the  richest  in  the  world,  the 
treasury  was  exhausted ;  there  were  no  funds  to  pay  the  army  or  the  public 
functionaries ;  there  was  no  revenue,  not  even  a  system  of  finance  estab- 
lished, as  that  which  had  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  rule  had  been 
abolished,  without  any  other  system  having  been  substituted  for  it.  The 
Congress  would  not  occupy  itself  in  matters  of  such  essential  importance, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  and  urgent  solicitations  which  I  made  to  it  in 
person,  and  through  the  secretaries  of  state.  The  administration  of  justice 
was  wholly  neglected  ;  in  the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  some  of  the 
officers  had  left  the  empire,  some  died,  others  had  embraced  new  avoca- 
tions, and  the  offices  and  tribunals  were  nearly  deserted.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, also,  the  Congress  declined  to  take  any  steps :  in  short,  although  the 
empire  was  in  the  weakness  of  infancy,  and  wanted  their  assistance  at 
every  point,  they  did  nothing.  The  speeches  which  were  pronounced, 
turned  on  matters  of  the  most  trifling  description,  and  if  any  of  them  hap- 
pened to  touch  on  topics  deserving  of  consideration,  they  were,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  foreign  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  What  honors 
should  be  paid  to  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  who  had  fallen  ?  What 
should  be  the  form  for  the  oath  of  an  archbishop  ?  Who  ought  to  nomi- 
nate the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice  ?  Such,  together  with  a  demand  for 
an  apostate  friar,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua, 
and  other  similar  subjects,  formed  the  grave  occupations  of  a  body  so  au- 
gust in  its  institution !    Add  to  this,  that  not  a  single  reguUtion  was  made 
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The  people  would  now  yield  voluntary  submission 
to  a  crown,  and  then  become  zealous  supporters  of 
popular  liberty.  But  short  intervals  of  calm  would 
occur  between  the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  violence. 

for  the  government  of  the  interior.  The  result  was,  that  the  Congress 
became  the  opprobrium  of  the  people,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  abject  con- 
tempt. The  public  prints  exposed  its  defects,  and  even  one  of  tlie  depu- 
ties stated  his  opinion,  that  it  stood  in  need  of  reformation. 

**  It  soon  became  manifest  that  the  object  of  those  who  gave  all  its 
movements  to  that  machine,  was  only  to  gain  time,  and  to  deceive  each 
other  until  they  found  an  opportunity,  for  the  arrival  of  which  they  se- 
cretly Ubored,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  mask.  Notwithstanding  the  cun- 
ning which  tliey  used,  and  the  dissimulation  with  which  they  endeavored 
to  carry  out  their  designs,  the  people  and  the  army  saw  through  their  real 
views.  Neither  the  army  nor  the  people  desired  slavery  on  one  hand,  or 
republicanism  on  the  other ;  nor  did  they  wish  to  see  me  deposed,  or  even 
m  any  manner  offended,  and  from  these  feelings  arose  that  distrust  with 
which  the  whole  nation  received  all  the  resolutions  that  originated  in  so 
vitiated  a  body. 

**  About  the  month  of  April,  1822,  a  state  of  agitation  was  observable, 
which  threatened  to  end  in  anarchy.  A  public  measure,  effected  in  a 
scandalous  manner,  discovered  the  hypocrisy  of  its  authors.  The  Con- 
gress deposed  three  of  the  regents,  leaving  in  office  with  me  onlyone, 
who  was  well  known  to  be  my  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  my 
vote  in  the  executive  to  a  nullity.  They  did  not  attempt  to  depose  me, 
fiom  an  apprehension  that  they  would  be  resisted  by  the  army  and  the 
people,  of  my  influence  with  whom  they  were  well  aware.  This  resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  the  most  precipitate  and  singular  manner.  The  ques- 
tion was  proposed,  discussed,  agreed  to,  and  carried  into  execution  in  one 
sitting,  whereas  it  had  been  previously  settled  by  decree,  that  every  pro- 
position which  was  submitted  to  the  Congress,  should  be  read  three  times, 
at  three  distinct  sittings,  before  it  should  be  discussed.  After  this  step 
they  proposed  another ;  a  commission,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  pre- 
sented a  regulation  concerning  the  regency,  in  which  the  conmiand  of  the 
army  was  declared  incompatible  with  the  functions  of  the  executive  power. 
They  were  jealous  of  my  having  the  soldiery  at  my  disposal :  to  such 
men  fear  was  very  natural.  This  regulation,  although  it  did  not  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature  on  account  of  the  want  of  time,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  designs  which  were  entertained  against  me,  and  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  which  accelerated  the  event  of  the  18th  of  May.  At  ten 
o'clock,  on  that  memorable  night,  the  people  and  garrison  of  Mexico  pro- 
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Indeed,  from  1828  to  1833,  Mexico  witnessed 
the  ascendency  of  Santa  Anna,  the  triumphs  of 
Bustamente,  the  elevation  of  Guerrero,  the  popu- 

• 

claimed  me  Emperor.  **  live  Agustin  the  First !"  was  the  univeral  cry. 
Instantly,  ns  if  all  were  actuated  by  the  same  sentiment,  that  extensive 
capital  was  illuminated ;  the  balconies  were  decorated,  and  filled  with  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants,  who  joyously  echoed  back  the  acclamations 
of  the  immense  crowds  of  people  which  thronged  all  the  streets,  especial- 
ly those  near  the  house  where  I  resided.  Not  one  citizen  expressed  any 
disapprobation,  a  decided  proof  of  the  weakness  of  my  enemies,  and  of  the 
universality  of  the  public  opinion  in  my  favor.  No  accident  or  disorder 
of  any  kind  occurred.  The  first  impulse  of  my  mind  was  to  go  forth  and 
declare  my  determination  not  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  If  I 
restrained  myself  from  appearing  before  them  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
solely  in  compliance  with  the  counsel  of  a  friend  who  happened  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  with  me.  "  They  will  consider  it  an  insult,"  he  had  scarcely 
time  to  say  to  me,  **  and  the  people  know  no  restraint  when  they  are  irrita- 
ted. You  must  make  this  fresh  sacrifice  to  the  public  good  ;  the  country 
is  in  danger ;  remain  a  moment  longer  undecided,  and  you  will  hear  their 
acclamations  turned  into  death-shouts."  I  felt  it  necessary  to  resign  my- 
self to  circumstances  ;  and  I  spent  the  whole  of  that  night  in  allaying  the 
general  enthusiasm,  and  persuading  the  troops  to  give  time  for  my  deci- 
sion, and  in  the  meanwhile  to  render  obedience  to  the  Congress.  I  went 
out  repeatedly  to  harangue  them,  and  wrote  a  short  proclamation,  which 
was  circulated  the  following  morning,  and  in  which  I  expressed  the  same 
sentiments  as  those  I  addressed  to  the  people.  I  convened  the  regency, 
assembled  the  generals  and  superior  ofiicers,  communicated  what  had  oc- 
curred by  dispatch  to  the  president  of  the  Congress,  and  requested  him  to 
snmmon  immediately  an  extraordinary  sitting.  The  regency  was  of 
opinion  that  I  ought  to  yield  to  public  opinion  ;  the  superior  officers  of  the 
army  added,  that  such  also  was  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient I  should  do  so,  and  that  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  my 
own  desires,  as  I  had  dedicated  myself  entirely  to  my  country ;  that  their 
privations  and  sufierings  would  be  useless  if  I  persisted  in  my  objections ; 
and  that  having  compromised  themselves  through  me,  and  having  yielded 
me  unqualified  obedience,  they  had  a  claim  to  my  compliance.  They  8ul> 
sequently  drew  up  a  memorial  which  they  presented  to  the  Congress,  re- 
questing it  to  take  this  important  matter  into  its  consideration.  This 
paper  was  signed  also  by  the  individual  who  subsequently  officiated  as  pre- 
sident of  the  act  of  Casa-Mata,  and  by  one  of  the  present  members  of  the 
executive  body. 
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larity  of  Gomez  Farias,  the  victories  of  Bravo,  the 
Presidency  of  Pedraza,  and  the  disgrace  of  each 
and  all  in  succession.    In  1834  Santa  Anna  forced 

*'  The  Congress  met  on  the  following  morning ;  the  people  crowded  to 
the  galleries  and  the  entrance  to  the  chamber :  their  applauses  were  in- 
cessant ;  a  joyous  agitation  was  observable  in  every  face ;  the  speeches 
of  the  deputies  were  interrupted  by  the  impatience  of  the  multitude.  It 
is  difficult  to  obtain  order  in  moments  like  these  ;  but  such  an  important 
ffiscussion  required  it,  and  in  order  to  attain  that  object,  the  Congress  re- 
qniTsd  that  I  should  be  present  at  the  sitting.  A  deputation  was  appoint- 
ed, who  communicated  the  invitation  to  me.  I  declined  it,  because  as  they 
were  about  to  treat  of  me  personally,  my  presence  might  be  considered  as 
t  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  debate,  and  an  impediment  to  the  clear  and 
ihmk  expression  of  each  individual's  opinion.  The  deputation  and  several 
general  officers,  however,  prevailed  on  me  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  I 
immediately  went  out  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  place  where  the  Congress 
were  assembled.  The  streets  were  scarcely  passable,  so  crowded  were 
they  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital ;  they  took  the  horses  from  my 
euTiage,  and  I  was  drawn  by  the  people,  and  amidst  their  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations, to  the  palace  of  the  Congress.  On  entering  the  hall  where 
the  deputies  were  assembled,  the  vivas  were  still  more  enthusiastic,  and 
resounded  from  every  quarter. 

"  The  question  of  the  nomination  was  discussed,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  deputy  who  opposed  my  accession  to  the  throne.  The  only  hesi- 
tation expressed  by  a  few,  arose  from  a  consideration  that  their  powers 
were  not  extensive  enough  to  authorize  them  to  decide  on  the  question. 
It  appeared  to  them  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  notify  the  subject  to 
provinces,  and  to  require  from  them  an  enlargement  of  powers  already 
granted,  or  new  powers  specifically  applicable  to  this  case  alone.  I  sup- 
ported this  opinion,  as  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  some 
means  for  evading  the  acceptance  of  a  situation  which  I  was  most  anx- 
ious to  decline.  But  the  majority  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  I  was 
dected  by  seventy-seven  voices  against  fifteen.  These  latter  did  not  deny 
me  their  suffrages ;  they  confined  themselves  simply  to  the  expression  of 
their  belief,  tliat  the  provinces  ought  to  be  consulted,  since  they  did  not 
think  tlieir  powers  ample  enough,  but  at  the  same  time  they  said  that  they 
were  persuaded  that  their  constituents  would  agree  with  the  majority,  and 
think  that  what  was  done  was  in  every  respect  conducive  to  the  public 
welfare.  Mexico  never  witnessed  a  day  of  more  unmixed  satisfaction ; 
every  order  of  the  inhabitants  testified  it.  I  returned  home  as  I  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Congress,  my  carriage  drawn  by  the  people,  who  crowded 
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the  Congress  to  suspend  its  Sessions,  and  while  that 
body  were  engaged-  in  remodelling  the  constitution, 
commenced  the  Texas  revolution,  which  ended  in 
the  independence  of  that  country,  thus  severing  for 
ever  from  Mexico  a  large  portion  of  her  territory, 
and  which  subsequently  produced  results  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  involving  two  great  republics 
in  the  conflict  of  arms,  and  terminating  in  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  and  the  dismemberment  of  her 
territory.  This  brings  us  to  the  important  question 
of  the  Texas  revolution,  the  independence  of  that 
country,  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  war  which  ensued,  which  will  be  examined 
more  in  detail. 

around  to  congratulate  me,  expressing  the  pleasiire  which  they  felt  on 
seeing  their  wishes  fulfilled.** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Boundaries  of  Texas. — Becomes  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  of  1824. 
— The  Texas  which  was  obtained  from  France  in  1803,  and  which  was 
ceded  to  Spain  in  1819. — Grant  of  land  to  Moses  Austin. — Settlement  of 
-  Texas. — General  Cos  with  a  military  force  crosses  the  Nueces. — Colli- 
Bon  of  Arms. — Cos  is  forced  to  surrender. — Santa  Anna  invades  Texas  in 
person. — The  garrison  of  Alamo  slaughtered. — Murder  of  Tanning's 
command. — Battle  of  San  Jacinto. — Santa  Anna  makes  a  treaty  with 
the  Texans. — The  Mexicans  evacuate  Texas. — The  claim  of  Texas  to 
the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Texas  Kevolution,  and  its  consequences,  were 
prominent  causes  of  the  war  with  Mexico;  and 
therefore  the  settlement  of  Texas,  its  independence 
and  annexation  to  the  United  States,  must  be  brief- 
ly examined.  It  has  been  unjustly  asserted  by 
those  whose  position  entitled  their  opinions  to  some 
consideration,  that  the  first  settlera  of  Texas  were 
outlaws  from  their  native  land.  That  their  object 
in  emigrating  to  Texas  was  to  seek  an  asylum,  and 
when  they  had  obtained  suflScient  strength,  to  sever 
from  Mexico  by  force  that  portion  of  her  territory. 
This  charge  is  as  unfounded  as  unjust. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  boundaries  of  Texas,  at  the  date  of  her  revolu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that,  as  the  independence 
of  that  country  was  accomplished  by  revolution, 
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only  so  much  as  was  forcibly  wrested  from  Mexico 
by  the  sword,  was  amiexed  to  this  country.  On 
the  other  side,  it  has  been  as  strenuously  insisted, 
that  the  country  known  as  Texas,  has  always  been 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Rio  Bravo ; 
and  to  the  extent  of  these  boundaries  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  State  into  the  Mexican  confederacy.  The 
several  States  of  Mexico,  in  1824,  adopted  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  our  own  ;  and  it  has  been  insisted, 
that  Texas,  as  one  of  those  States,  becoming  a  party 
to  the  compact,  was  bound  by  its  provisions  only  so 
long  as  they  remained  in  force.  That  the  constitu- 
tion of  1824  was  a  compact  of  States^  there  can  be 
no  doubt.*  Santa  Anna,  subsequently  to  that  pe- 
riod, having  by  force  and  fraud  violated  that  con- 
stitution, each  State  in  the  confederacy  was  resolved 
into  its  original  elementf  It  is  not  easily  con- 
ceived how  this  reasoning  can  be  successfully  con- 
troverted.     It  is    strongly  fortified  by    analogy. 

*  Art.  4.  The  Mexican  nation  adopts  for  its  goveniment  the  fonn  of 
republican  representative,  popular,  federal. 

Art.  5.    The  parts  of  this  federation  are  the  States  and  Territories. 

Art.  171.     The   articles  of  this  Constitution,  and  the  constitutional 

act  which  establishes  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Mexican  nation, 

its  religion,  form  of  government,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  division  of  the 

supreme  powers  of  the  federation  and  the  States,  can  never  be  reformed. 

— Mexican  ConstitiUion  of  1824. 

"  Art.  2.    It  is  free  and    independent  of  the  other  United  Mexican 

States,  and  of  every  other  foreign  power  and  dominion."    Passed  March 

11th,  1827,  and  accepted  by  Mexico. — Constitution  of  Texas, 

t  Vattel  says  it  is  a  truth  "  acknowledged  by  every  sensible  writer, 

whose  pen  is  not  enslaved  by  fear  or  sold  for  hire,  that  as  soon  as  a  prince 

attacks  the  constitution  of  the  state,  he  breaks  the  contract  which  bound 

the  people  to  him  ;  the  people  become  free  by  the  act  of  the  sovereign, 

and  can  no  longer  view  him  but  as  a  usurper,  who  would  load  them  with 

oppression." 
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When  the  effort  was  made  to  form  our  own  Consti- 
tution as  a  substitute  for  the  old  articles  of  confede- 
ration, delegates  from  the  several  States  assembled 
in  convention.  The  instrument  which  was  then 
drawn  up,  until  sanctioned  by  nine  States,  was  not 
more  obligatory  than  so  much  blank  paper.  Pre- 
viously to  becoming  parties  to  the  instrument,  the 
States  were  independent  sovereignties.  They  were 
known  to  possess  certain  limits,  not  always,  it  is 
true,  very  well  defined,  so  far  as  the  territories  were 
concerned  which  belonged  to  them,  but  sufficiently 
80  for  all  practical  purposes.  Suppose,  then,  these 
States  had  refused  to  become  parties  to  the  Co'n- 
stitution,  each  would  have  preserved  its  sove- 
reignty entirely  independent  of  the  rest.  Again, 
suppose  that  nine  States — the  number  required  by 
the  Constitution  to  give  it  life,  had  become  parties 
to  it,  and  the  three  remaining  States,  had  imcondi- 
tionally  refused  to  sanction  it,  there  was  no  power 
to  force  them.  They  might  have  remained  to  tliis 
day  separate  and  independent;  sovereignties.  But 
for  a  still  further  illustration :  suppose  at  this  day 
the  Union,  which  is  composed  of  thirty  States,  and 
has  expanded  in  power  and  grandeur  until  it  has 
become  one  of  the  first  powers  on  the  earth,  should 
he  violently  assailed  by  a  victorious  chieftain,  fresh 
from  the  battle-field,  Tvdth  his  trained  bands  obedient 
to  his  will,  and  the  Constitution  should  be  destroyed, 
will  any  one  insist  that  the  States  would  be  bound 
by  the  decrees  of  the  usurper  ?  On  the  contraiy, 
all  would  admit  that  the  bonds  which  bound  the 
Union  together,  having  been  violently  dissevered. 
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each  State  would  become  free  and  independent.  K 
this  reasoning,  from  analogy,  be  conclusive,  no 
one  can  deny  that  when  the  Constitution  of  1824, 
to  which  Texas  had  become  a  party,  was  destroyed 
by  Santa  Anna,  that  Texas  at  once  resumed  the 
rights  which  she  possessed  before  becoming  a  party 
to  that  compact.  The  country  known  as  Texas, 
was  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  1803.  We  have  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  American,  French,  and  Spa- 
nish statesmen,  for  saying,  that  the  southern  and 
western  boundary  of  Texas  was  the  Rio  Bravo.* 

*  Mr.  Adams  in  1818  says :  "  The  claim  of  France  al^vays  did  extend 
westward  to  the  Rio  Bravo.  She  always  claimed  the  territory  which  you 
call  Texas,  as  being  within  the  limits,  and  forming  a  part  of  Louisiana." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  his  Raleigh  letter,  .written  in  1844,  said  :  "  The  United 
States  acquired  a  title  to  Texas,  extending,  as  I  believe,  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  by  the  treaty  of  Louisiana." 

In  Spain,  Texas  has  gone  to  the  Rio  Bravo  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
1700.  Mr.  Cevallos,  negotiating  with  Pinckney  and  Monroe,  writes  at 
Aranjuez,  April  13th,  1805:  "The  limits  between  Louisiana  and  the 
Texas  have  been  always  known,  even  when  the  French  possessed  Lou- 
isiana. Near  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  venerable  Alanzet,  of 
the  order  of  San  Francisco,  founded  in  the  province  of  Texas,  towards  the 
confines  of  Louisiana,  different  missions,  among  them  Nacogdoches."  And 
a  few  years  after  he  wrote,  "  it  was  generally  known  in  the  writings  of 
those  times,  that  the  province  of  Texas,  or  new  Philippines,  had  its  boun- 
daries about  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  Pocenes,  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  to  the  East  Louisiana." 

Let  us  hear  Don  Onis  to  Mr.  Adams,  January  16, 1817 :  "  You  did 
me  the  honor  to  applaud  a  proposition  so  frank  and  liberal,  as  dictated  by 
equity  and  good  faith,  and  made  known  to  me  with  the  same  frankness, 
that  the  United  States  desired  to  unite  to  its  dominions  all  the  territories 
which  belong  to  Spain  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  that,  for  them, 
they  would  offer  to  Spain  those  which  were  between  the  Rio  del  Norfo 
and  the  Colorado.  But  as  not  only  these  lands,  but  all  those  which  lie 
between  tlie  Colorado  and  Cape  North,  drawing  a  line  by  the  river  Mer- 
mento,  or  Mermentao,  towards  the  Presidio  of  Adias,  and  from  thence,  by 
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Unfortunately  that  Territory  was  ceded  to  Spain 
by  the  treaty  of  1819,  and  subsequently  to  that  pe- 
riod was  wrested  from  that  Government  with  the 

the  Airyo  Onda,  towards  Natchitoches,  are  a  part  of  the  province  of  Texas, 
belonging  to,  and  in  the  uninterrupted  possession  of,  his  Majesty,  without 
there  having  been,  in  relation  thereto,  any  dispute  between  France  and 
Spain,  (that  dispute  being  solely  as  to  Natchitoches,  which  fort  the 
French  raised  unjustly  in  the  territory  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,)  it  results 
that  this  proposition  not  only  does  not  offer  compensation  to  his  Majesty 
for  West  and  East  Florida,  whoso  cession  to  the  United  States  you  inti- 
mate would  be  very  agreeable,  but  it  involves  the  relinquishment  of  the 
property  and  possession  which  his  Majesty  has  of  the  territory  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Texas,  which  lies  between  the  Colorado  and  the  vicinity  of  Natch- 
itoches.'' (For  Foreign  Relations,  438.)  There  is  no  pretence  that 
Spain  altered  the  boundaries  of  provinces,  between  1821  and  1824.  At 
the  latter  date  the  Confederation  of  Mexico  was  established,  taking  the 
provinces  as  they  then  stood.  (See  Whitens  Recapitulation,  376,  Title  X.) 

CONSTITUTIVE  ACTS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  FEDERATION. 

FORM   OF   GOVERNMENT  AND   RELIGION. 

Art.  1.  The  Mexican  nation  is  composed  of  provinces  formally 
known  as  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  the  Captain-generalship  of  Yu- 
catan, and  the  internal  provinces  of  the  east  and  west. 

Art.  6.  The  integral  parts  are  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
States,  in  as  far  as  regards  exclusively  its  internal  administration,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  Act,  and  in  the  General  Constitution. 

Art.  7.  The  States  at  present  composing  the  federation  are  as 
following,  viz. :  Guanajuato,  the  internal  State  oflhe  west,  composed  of  the 
provinces  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa ;  the  internal  State  of  the  east  comprising 
the  provinces  of  New  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Texas ;  the  internal  State  of 
the  north,  containing  the  provinces  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  New  Mex- 
ico ;  Mexico ;  Michoacan,  Oajaca,  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  Queretaro,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  New  Santander,  called  also  Tamaulipas,  Tabasco,  lAscala, 
Vera  Cruz,  Jalisco,  Yucatan,  and  Zacatecas.  The  Califomias  and  the 
district  of  Coluira,  (except  the  town  of  Fomiela,  which  remains  annexed 
to  Jalisco,)  will  for  the  present  be  territories  of  the  federation,  and  direct- 
ly subject  to  its  supreme  power! 

Dated  Mexico,  January  31,  1824. 

John  Gazenan. 

Page  380.    The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  Mexican  States, 

nnctioned  the  General  Constituent  Congress  on  the  4th  of  October,  1824. 

^•SSd,  Title  1 1 .    Only  section. 
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remainder  of  the  Mexican  provinces.  After  the 
cession  of  Texas  to  Spain,  it  was  well  understood  by 
statesmen  and  intelligent  men  of  every  party,  that 
the  western  boundary  of  that  countiy  continued  to 
be  the  Rio  Grande  ;*  at  all  events,  for  a  consider^ 

Art.  4.  The  Mexican  nation  adopts  for  the  form  of  its  Govern- 
ment a  popuUr,  representative,  and  federal  republic. 

Art.  6.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  federation  are  the  following 
States  and  Territories,  viz. :  The  States  of  Chiapas,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila, 
and  Texas,  Durango,  Guanajuato,  Angeles,  Queretaro,  San  Luis  I^otosi, 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  Tabasco,  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Jalisco,  Yucatan, 
and  Zacatecas ;  the  Territories  of  Upper  California,  Lower  California, 
Colima,  and  Santa  Fc,  de  Nuevo  Mexico.  A  constitutional  law  will  fix 
the  character  of  Tlascula. 

Dated  4th  of  October,  1824,  fourth  year  of  independence,  third  of  li- 
berty, and  second  of  confederation. 

Lorenzo  De  Zavala,  President, 

Laws  and  Decrees  of  the  Stale  of  Coahuila  and  Texas, 

DECREE   NO.   I. 

The  Territory  of  the  State  shall  be  that  recognized  as  both  provinces, 
until  the  present  time.     August  15,  1824. 

429.      DECREE   NO.    13. 

Art.  1.  In  that  part  of  this  State  known  as  the  Province  of  Texas, 
a  political  authority  shall  be  provisionally  established,  styled  *•  Chief  of 
Department  of  Texas."    February  1,  1826. 

Mr.  Madison  says,  January  31,  1804,  to  Mr.  Livingston,  "  With  re- 
spect to  the  western  extent  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Laussat  held  a  language 
more  satisfactory.  He  considered  the  Rio  Bravo,  or  Del  Norte,  as  far  as 
the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  its  true  boundary  on  that  side." — 
Foreign  Relations,  page  674. 

*  "  Texas  is  bounded  southeast  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  west  and  south- 
west by  the  Rio  del  Norte." — Morse's  Geographical  Dictionary,  edition 
1821. 

"  Texas,  province  of  Mexico,  bounded  southwest  by  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte." — Brooks^ s  Universal  Gazetteer,  edition  1823. 

"  Texas  claimed  by  Spain  as  a  part  of  the  internal  provinces,  and 
bounded  west  by  the  Del  Norte,"  &c. — Worcester  Gazetteer,  1823. 

'*  Texas,  province  of  Mexico,  in  the   former   provincioe   internee, 
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able  distance  up  that  sti'eam.*  It  cannot  be  denied 
then,  that  the  Texas  which  became  a  party  to  the 
compact  of  1824,  was  the  Texas  which  was  acquired 
from  France  in  1803,  and  which  was  ceded  to  Spain 
in  1819-  The  Rio  Grande  was  regarded  qa  the 
western  boundary  of  Texas,  not  only  by  well-in- 
formed pei'sons  in  this  country,  but  was  not  dis- 
puted by  the  Mexican  authorities. 

No  claim  had  been  made  by  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  or  by  any  of  her  military  chieftains  to  the 
Nueces  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Mexican 
EepubUc  previous  to  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto.  In 
their  pronunciamentos  they  have  demanded  the 
Sabine  as  the  boundary  of  their  possessions.  They 
have  claimed  "  the  whole  or  none."  And  whene\^r 
they  have  given  any  evidence  of  being  wearied  of 
the  attempt  to  re-conquer  Texas,  they  have  indi- 
cated the  Rio  Del  Norte  as  the  extent  of  their 
sacrifice.f    In  1821  a  large  party  of  American  citi- 

bonnded  southwest  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte. — Darby* s  Gazetteer^ 
edition  1827. 

"  Texas,  province  of  Mexico  in  the  former  internal  provinces,  is  bound- 
ed southwest  by  the  Rio  Grande." — Dav^nporCs  Gazetteer,  edition  1832. 

In  his  letter  to  Aaron  V.  Brown,  General  Jackson  says :  "  Remember 
alao,  that  if  Texas  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  our  western  boundary 
would  be  the  Rio  Grande,  which  is  itself  a  fortification,  on  account  of  its 
extensive  barren  and  uncultivated  plains." 

"The  real  Texas  wliich  we  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  1803,  and 
flung  away  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  never  approached  the  Rio  Grande,  ex- 
cept near  its  mouth,"  &,c. 

*  Again :  "  I  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  bet)^en  the  Province 
of  Texas  and  the  Republic  of  Texas.  The  province  laid  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  lower  Rio  del  Norte,  and  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Red  River.  The  republic  of  Texas  stretches  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Of  the  two  Texases,  I  go  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  old  one." 

t  Proclamation  of  General  Adrian  Well,  Jane  20th,  1844.    Dispatch 
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zens  formed  the  determination  of  settling  upon  a  large 
tract  of  land,  granted  by  Mexico  to  Moses  Austin. 
They  were  not  a  lawless  band  of  outlaws,  deter- 
mined to  plunder  Mexico  of  her  territory,  but  were 
invited  to  go  thither.  The  Mexicans,  finding  it  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  to  contend  against  the  wild 
and  desperate  bands  of  Indians  who  were  continu- 
ally making  incursions  and  carrying  fire  and  slaugh- 
ter among  their  defenceless  hamlets,  sought  the 
protection  of  the  western  rifle  against  their  terrible 
foes,  and  when  they  had  formed  a  banier  between 
the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  the  latter  sought  to  dis- 
arm and  render  defenceless  those  who'  had  gener- 
ously proved  their  protectors.  To  submit  to  this 
cowardly  aggression  was  impossible.  The  remorae- 
less  bands  of  savages,  who  hung  like  a  dark  and 
threatening  cloud  around  their  settlements,  were 
only  kept  aloof  by  the  dreaded  rifle ;  and  if  the 
Texans  had  been  disarmed,  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife  jvould  have  carried  death  and  dis- 
may into  every  dwelling  in  Texas.  Resistance  or 
indiscriminate  massacre  was  the  only  alternative. 
That  Santa  Anna  had  resolved  upon  their  destruc- 
tion they  had  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  Coahuila  were  seized  and  im- 
prisoned for  merely  protesting  against  the  acts  of 
the  Central  Government.  In  this  state  of  excite- 
ment, surrounded  by  dangers  upon  all  sides,  the 
Texans  elected  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  at 

of  General  Filisola,  May  Slst,  1836.  Articles  of  agreement  signed  May 
14tb,  1836,  by  Santa  Anna,  Gen.  Filisola,  Don  Joae  Urea,  Don  Antonio 
Ganoa,  and  Don  Joachin  Ramyres. 
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San  Felipe  in  Octx)ber,  1835.  About  this  time 
Greneral  Cos,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
crossed  the  Eio  Grande,  and  leaving  a  portion  of 
his  forces  at  lipantitlan,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Nueces,  and  at  Goliad,  marched  with  his  main  force 
to  San  Antonio.  And  while  the  delegates  were 
quietly  assembling.  General  Cos  sent  a  body  of  two 
hundred  cavalry  to  Gonzales,  a  small  town  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  place,  and  demanded  of  the 
citizens  the  surrender  of  a  small  cannon  which  they 
used  as  a  defence  against  the  Indians.  Their  reply 
was  grape  and  canister,  and  thus  the  Texas  revo- 
lution commenced.  The  news  of  this  collision  at 
once  aroused  the  people  of  Texas  to  the  defence  of 
their  homes.  They  shouldered  their  rifles  and  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  contest.  They  rallied  from 
both  sides  of  the  Nueces,  and  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  a  few  days  Goliad  and  lipan- 
titlan had  fallen  into  their  possession.  The  conven- 
tion which  had  assembled  at  San  Felipe  issued  a 
declaration  against  the  Central  Government,  and 
declared  in  favor  of , the  'Constitution  of  1824.  De- 
termined that  not  a  Mexican  soldier  should  degi^ade 
the  soil  of  Texas,  they  concentrated  their  forces 
around  San  Antonio  and  forced  General  Cos  to 
surrender.  Among  the  number  who  left  theii*  fire- 
sides to  drive  from  the  province  the  Mexican  inva- 
ders, as  I  have  already  stated,  were  persons  who 
resided  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
lu  the  moment  of  peril  they  gallantly  shared  the 
dangers  which  threatened  all !  In  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph gratitude  was  not  forgotten ;  they  were  not 
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the  men  basely  to  disregard  the  interests  of  that 
portion  of  the  people  of  Texas.  Many  of  them  fell 
during  the  struggle.  The  rights  of  the  widow  and 
orphan  have  been  asserted,  and  to  the  honor  of  the 
Texas  nation  be  it  said,  that  they  would  have  haz- 
arded their  national  existence  in  the  defence  of  her 
citizens  residing  in  every  portion  of  her  dominions. 
By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  General  Cos, 
the  rights  of  those  citizens  were  guaranteed. 

Thus  ended  the  first  conflict  between  the  Mexi- 
cans and  the  people  of  Texas.  Not  only  did  they 
manifest  a  determination  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
subjugate  them,  but  the  result  pi'oved  their  ability 
to  do  so.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Gen. 
Cos,  establishes  the  fii'st  link  in  the  revolutionary 
chain  of  title  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande,  as  her 
western  boundary.* 

General  Cos,  with  his  soldiers  and  convicts,  re- 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande.  To  this  date,  then,  al- 
though assailed  without  any  justification  whatever, 
by  those  who  should  have  been  actuated  by  feelings 
of  gratitude,  the  Texans  exhibited  a  determination 

•  "  Capitxdation  entered  into  by  Oeneral  Martin  Prefecto  De  Coa^  of  the  perma' 
nerit  troops,  and  General  Edward  Burleson^  of  the  Colonial  Troo/pa  of  Texat, 
Being  desirous  of  preventing  the  further  effusion  of  bloody  and  the  ravagea 
of  civil  trar,  we  have  agreed  on  the  following  atipulationa : 

"  Ist.  That  General  Cos  and  his  officers  retire  with  their  arms  and 
private  property  into  the  interior  of  the  republic,  under  parole  of  honor 
that  they  will  not  in  any  way  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  1824." 

"  3d.  That  the  General  take  the  convicts  lately  brought  in  by  Colonel 
Ugartachea,  beyond  the  river  Rio  Grande." 

"  14th.  General  Burleson  will  furnish  General  Cos  with  such  provi- 
sions as  can  be  obtained,  necessary  for  his  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande,  at 
the  ordinary  price  of  the  country." 
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to  adhere  to  the  constitution  of  1824.  Reared  un- 
der the  beneficent  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
they  were  attached  to  the  liberal  principles  which  t^ 

the  constitution  of  1824  guaranteed.  They  were 
willing  to  shed  their  blood  in  its  defence.  But 
Santa  Anna  as  resolutely  prepared  to  enforce  their 
obedience  to  his  despotic  will.  He  gathered  a  large 
and  well  appointed  army,  resolved  to  subdue  the 
spirit  of  the  Texans,  or  ravage  their  country  with 
fire  and  sword.  All  Mexico  lay  prostrate  at  his 
feet.  No  voice  was  raised  in  the  defence  of  consti- 
tutional liberty ;  and  it  was  left  for  the  gallant  little  * 
band  of  Texan  heroes  to  battle  alone  with  the  for- 
ces of  the  usurper.  It  was  then  that  a  convention 
was  caUed  in  haste,  and  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence was  issued,*  and  appealing  to  the  God  of  bat- 

*  <<  It  has  dissolved,  by  force  of  arms,  the  State  Congress  of  Cohuila 
aiki  Texas,  and  obliged  our  representatives  to  fly  for  their  lives  from  the 
seat  of  Government ;  thus  depriving  us  of  the  fundamental  political  right 
of  representation. 

^  It  has  demanded  the  surrender  of  a  number  of  our  citizens,  and  or- 
dered military  detachments  to  seize  and  carry  them  into  the  interior  for 
trial,  in  contempt  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and 
the  constitution. 

"  It  denies  us  the  right  of  worshipping  the  Almighty  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  conscience,  by  the  support  of  a  national  religion,  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  temporal  interest  of  its  human  functionaries,  rather 
than  the  glory  of  the  true  and  living  God. 

**  It  has  demanded  us  to  deliver  up  our  arms,  which  are  essential  to  our 
defence — the  rightful  property  of  freemen,  and  formidable  only  to  tyran- 
nical governments. 

"  It  lias  invaded  our  country  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  with  the  intent  to 
lay  waste  our  territory  and  drive  us  from  our  homes ;  and  has  now  a  large 
mercenary  army  advancing  to  carry  on  against  us  a  war  of  extermination. 

"  It  has,  through  its  emissaries,  incited  the  merciless  savage,  with  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  to  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  our  defence- 
less frontiers."— Texan  Declaration  of  Independence,  March  2dj  1836. 
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ties  for  the  justice  of  their  cause,  they  prepared  for 
the  conflict.     The  first  blood  which  was  shed  in  this 
**  struggle,  watered  the  territory  between  the  Nueces 

and  the  Kio  Grande.  The  Alamo  was  surrounded 
by  9,000  Mexicans,  and  the  fort  was  only  taken 
after  a  terrible  struggle,  in  which  every  one  of  its 
defenders  perished.  Tliis  victory  was  won  by  the 
Mexicans  at  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of  life.  The  Tex- 
ans  were  armed  with  the  much  dreaded  rifle,  which 
produced  dreadful  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  their  foes. 
Colonel  Fanning,  unable  to  defend  Goliad,  accepted 
terms  of  capitulation  which  guaranteed  the  lives  of 
his  command.  These  stipulations  were  violated  by 
Santa  Anna,  who  ordered  about  four  hundred  pri- 
soners to  be  shot ;  an  act  of  cold-blooded  barbarity 
which  for  all  time  will  place  the  seal  of  infamy  upon 
his  character. 

The  bands  of  Santa  Anna  swept  like  the  besom 
of  destruction  across  that  portion  of  Texas  lying 
west  of  the  Nueces.  Nearly  all  of  the  male  inha- 
bitants in  that  part  of  the  country  found  bloody 
but  honorable  graves.  The  Mexican  army  contin- 
ued rapidly  to  advance,  spreading  fire  and  devasta- 
tion in  their  tenible  career,  until  Santa  Anna  was 
encountered  upon  the  battle  field  of  San  Jacinto  by 
780  Texans  on  the  21st  of  Api-il,  1836,  and  after 
a  short  but  desperate  conflict,  was  defeated  and  ta- 
ken piisoner.  The  punishment  which  he  deserved 
was  death.  He  had  violently  ovei-turned  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  and  sought  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  to  subjugate  a  people  who  had  protected 
the  Mexicans  against  the  inroads  of  the  savages. 
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He  had  conducted  the  contest  as  only  a  savage 
could  be  capable.  He  had  disregarded  the  rules 
by  which  civilized  nations  are  governed,  and  murder 
and  indiscriminate  slaughter  marked  his  progress. 
But  the  Texans  not  only  wielded  tlieii*  glittering 
blades  upon  the  field  of  battle  with  terrible  effect, 
but  could  treat  with  humanity  a  prostrate  foe.  A 
treaty  was  entered  into  with  Santa  Anna,  12th  of 
May,  1836.*     By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  Texas 

♦  "Article  of  agreement  and  solemn  compact  mnde  and  adifpted  by  David  O. 
Burnett^  President  of  the  Republic  of  TexaM^  and  the  undersigned,  membera 
qf  VU  cabinet  thereof  on  the  one  part,  and  Don  Antonio  Lopez  De  Santa 
Anna,  President  of  the  Republic  qf  Mexico,  and  Don  Vinccnie  PUisola,  gene- 
ral qf  division,  Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joachin  Ramyres  Y  Sesma,  and  Don 
Antonio  Gaona^  generals  of  brigades  of  the  armies  of  Mexico. 

"  1st.  That  the  armies  of  Mexico  shall,  with  all  practical  expedition, 
evacuate  the  territory  of  Texas,  and  retire  to  Monterey,  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande." 

"  3d.  That  the  army  of  Texas  are  to  march  westwardly,  and  to  occupy 
such  posts  as  the  commanding  general  may  think  proper  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte." 

"  6th.  That  the  following  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  established  and 
made  the  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  two  Republics  of  Mexico  and 
Texas,  to  wit :  The  line  shall  commence  at  the  estuary  or  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  on  the  western  bank  thereof,  and  shall  pursue  the  same  bank 
up  the  said  river,  to  the  point  where  the  river  assumes  the  name  of  Rio 
Bravo  Del  Norte ;  from  which  point  it  shall  proceed  on  the  same  western 
bank  to  the  head  waters,  or  source  of  said  river,  it  being  understood  that 
the  terms  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Bravo  Del  Norte  apply  to  and  designate 
one  and  the  same  stream.  From  the  source  of  said  river,  the  principal 
head  branch  being  taken  to  ascertain  that  source,  a  due  north  line  shall  be 
run  until  it  shall  intersect  the  boundary  line  established  and  described  in 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  and  between  the  Government  of  Spain  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  north ;  which  line  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  and  adopted  in  the  treaty  of  the  limits  made  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Mexico  and  that  of  the  United  States ;  and 
irom  this  point  of  intersection  the  line  shall  be  the  same  as  was  made  and 
established  in  and  by  the  several  treaties  above  mentioned,  to  continue  to 
the  mouth  or  outlet  of  the  Sabine  river,  and  from  thence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 


> 
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was  to  be  evacuated,  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  to  be 
established  as  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
republics.  This  is  the  second  link  in  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  chain  of  title  which  Texas  won  to  that 
river.  I  know  it  has  been  asserted  that  Santa  Anna 
being  at  that  time  a  prisoner,  all  stipulations  which 
he  might  agree  to,  were  void.  This  objection  seems 
more  to  be  relied  upon  by  certain  American  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  than  by  the  Mexicans  themselves. 

Santa  Anna  commenced  the  war,  and  it  is  a 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  he  had  the  light 
to  terminate  it.*  The  fact  that  he  was  a  usurper 
does  not  aftect  the  principle.f 

The  only  question  to  be  inquired  into  is,  did  he 
act  vohiritaHly.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  did.J     K  the  law  of  nations  was 

**  9tb.  The  release  of  the  President  Santa  Anna  shall  be  made  imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  signatures  of  the  Generals  Don  Viente  Filisok, 
Don  Jose  Urea,  Don  Joachin  Ramyres  Y  Sesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Gaona, 
to  this  agreement,  and  his  conveyance  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  afterwards  as 
may  be  convenient." 

*  "  The  same  power  who  has  the  right  of  making  war,  of  determining 
on  it,  of  declaring  it,  and  of  directing  its  operations,  has  naturally  that 
likewise  of  making  and  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace." — VaUel^  p.  432. 

f  "  Other  states,  as  having  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  that  nation,  or  to  interfere  in  her  government,  are  bound  to 
abide  by  her  decisions,  and  to  look  no  further  than  the  circumstances  of 
actual  possession.  They  may,  therefore,  broach  and  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  usurper." — Vatiel,  p.  436. 

X  "  When  I  offered  to  treat  with  this  Government  (Texas),  I  was 
convinced  that  it  was  useless  for  Mexico  to  continue  the  war.  I  havo 
acquired  exact  information  respecting  the  country  which  I  did  not  possess 
four  months  ago.  1  have  too  much  zeal  for  the  interests  of  my  country 
to  wish  for  any  thing  which  is  not  compatible  with  them.  Being  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  myself  for  its  glory  and  advantage,  I  never  would  have 
hesitated  to  suli^ject  myself  to  torments  of  death  rather  than  consent  to  any 
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different  it  would  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. In  that  event,  exterminating  war  might 
be  the  result.  Suppose  all  the  members  composing 
the  Government  at  Washington,  should  be  taken 
piisoners  by  an  invading  foe.  If  they  had  no  power 
.to  make  a  binding  ti*eaty,  peace  would  never  be 
made,  and  a  perpetual  war  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. K  General  Scott  had  captured  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  when  he  took  possession  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  will  any  one  assert  that  they  would  not 
have  had  the  power  to  make  a  peace  ?  K  not,  Mex- 
ico must  have  remained  a  subjugated  province  of 
this  country.  But  again,  to  put  a  stronger  case : 
suppose  an  absolute  monarch  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  foes,  unless  he  could  make  a  treaty, 
the  contest  would  be  protracted  for  years.  Until 
mankind  become  as  remorseless  and  savage  as 
beasts  of  prey,  no  such  sanguinary  rules  could  be 
adopted  for  the  government  of  nations.  The  Tex- 
ans  complied  faithfully  with  all  the  ai^ticles  which 
the  treaty  contained.  The  Mexicans  availed  them- 
selves of  all  the  advantages  which  resulted  from  it. 
They  not  only  in  that  way  ratified  the  treaty,  but 

compromise,  if  Mexico  could  thereby  obtain  the  slightest  benefit.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  it  is  proper  to  terminate  this  question  by  political 
negotiaton." — Letter  of  Santa  Anna,  July  4thj  1836. 

"  His  Excellency,  (Santa  Anna,)  in  my  humble  opinion,  in  the  treaties 
agreed  upon,  and  that  I  had  the  honor  to  send  to  your  Excellency,  acted 
with  entire  liberty,  and  had  nothing  more  in  view  than  the  interest  of  his 
country." — Dispatch  of  General  Filisola,  June  lO/A,  1836. 

**  I  do  not  mention  other  reasons,  perhaps  more  convincing,  and,  iti 
fine,  J  think  I  have  saved  the  whole  army  from  a  disaster,  and  the  national 
decorum  from  a  positive  disgrace." — Dispatch  of  Qeneral  FUisola,  May 
81f^  1836. 
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• 

the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
during  the  absence  of  Santa  Anna,  expressly  autho- 
rized any  act  which  would  release  the  President 
from  captivity,  and  relieve  the  Mexican  forces  in 
Texas  from  the  imminent  peril  which  surrounded 
them.  This  was  done  in  a  dispatch  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  Marine  on  the  15th  of  May,  1836, 
addressed  to  General  Filisola  *     Not  only  was  ex- 

**  Seeretari/'t  Office  of  War  and  Marine,  > 
Central  Section,  First  Bureau.  \ 

*  "  Excellent  Sir :  With  the  most  profound  sorrow,  his  Excellency, 
the  President  pro  tern.,  has  learned,  by  the  official  letter  of  your  Excel- 
lency of  tl^  25th  of  last  month,  the  defeat  suffered  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month,  by  the  division  commanded  in  person  by  the  President  Gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  army,  (Santa  Anna,)  and  the  very  lamentable  misfor- 
tune that  his  Excellency  should  be  made  prisoner  with  other  chiefs  and 
officers. 

"  His  Excellency,  the  President  jtro  tern.,  is  in  some  measure  con- 
soled that  a  general  so  experienced  as  your  Excellency  should  be  the  one 
who  obtains  the  command,  the  which  he  expressly  confirms. 

"  The  first  desire  that  his  Excellency  has,  is  that  you  address  the 
enemy's  general,  exacting  from  him,  by  decorous  means,  the  liberty  of  the 
President  General-in-chief,  or  at  least  during  the  time  this  point  can  be 
regulated,  the  consideration  due  to  his  high  dignity,  and  to  a  person  so 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  American  history,  and  for  whose  preserva- 
tion the  entire  nation  is  interested  by  gratitude,  and  because  he  is  chief 
of  it. 

"  His  Excellency,  the  President  pro  tern.,  counts  upon  your  Excel- 
lency's directing  all  your  efforts  to  save  the  remainder  of  the  army,  by 
concentrating  it  so  as  to  render  it  more  respectable,  placing  it  in  a  con- 
venient place  for  receiving  provisions,  for  which  the  most  efficacious 
measures  are  adopted.  The  preservation  of  Bexar  is  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, in  order  that  the  Government,  according  to  circumstances,  may  act 
as  they  see  fit. 

"  The  fate  of  all  the  prisoners  is  very  interesting  to  the  nation,  and  it 
is  recommended  to  your  Excellency  to  endeavor  to  alleviate  it,  giving 
authority  from  this  moment  to  propose  exchanges,  and  to  preserve  for  this 
purpose,  and  because  humanity  exacts  it,  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  made 
and  that  may  be  made  from  the  enemy.     Your  Excellency  knows  the 
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press  authority  granted  by  the  Government  ad  Wr 
terim^  in  addition  to  the  voluntary  act  of  Santa 
Anna,  but  he  obtained  thereby  the  release  of  him- 
self and  his  army.  All  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  treaty  were  reaped  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
surely  there  is  no  reasoning  based  upon  morality, 
which  could  excuse  a  repudiation  of  what  had  been 
80  solemnly  agreed  upon.  No  portion  of  the  spirit 
which  actuated  the  noble  Roman  who  returned  to 
his  foes,  after  having  advised  a  rejection  of  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Carthagenians,  can  dwell  in 
the  bosom  of  that  man,  be  he  Mexican  or  Ameri- 
can, who  can  justify  the  faithless  conduct  of  the 
Mexican  authorities. 

Since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought, 
there  have  been  several  incidental  recognitions  by 
the  Mexican  chiefe,  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  countries.*  After  General 
Pilisola  had  withdrawn  beyond  the  Rio  Grande ; 
General  Felix  Houston,  with  a  body  of  Texans, 
took,  and  kept  possession  of  the  east  bank  of  that 
river.  The  garrison  of  Loredo,  which  had  been 
maintained  for  years,  was  also  withdrawn  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  whole  territory  was  left 

circumstances  which  may  result  from  an  imprudence  committed  in  this 
af&ir,  but  the  Government  fears  nothing  as  regards  this,  because  it  knows 
how  great  is  the  skill  and  zeal  of  your  Excellency  for  the  best  service  of 
the  country." 

*  3d.  Every  individual  who  shall  be  found  at  the  distance  of  one  league 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  will  be  regarded  as  a  favorer  and 
accomplice  of  the  usurpers  of  that  part  of  the  national  territory,  and  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  after  a  summary  military  trial,  shaU  be  pun- 
ished as  such. 

Proclamation  of  Adrian  WoU,  Gren.  of  brigade,  1844. 
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in  the  possession  of  the  Texans.  The  triumph  of  the 
patriots  was  complete,  and  the  terrible  chastisement 
inflicted  upon  the  invader,  taught  him  to  treat  with 
respect  those  who  knew  so  well  how  to  defend  their 
rights.  It  is  not  easy  to  enslave  men  who  have  a 
just  appreciation  of  their  pri\'ileges,  and  possess 
the  courage  to  defend  them.  No  more  gallant  men 
ever  unfurled  their  banners  to  the  breeze,  than  the 
Texans  who  rallied  around  Houston  and  Rusk,  at 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  They  fought  with  the 
knowledge,  that  certain  death  followed  in  the  path 
of  defeat,  yet  they  shrunk  not  from  the  trial,  and  so 
fearful  was  the  collision,  that  the  Mexican  heart 
was  appalled,  and  twice  only  during  the  eight  suc- 
ceeding years,  did  a  Mexican  force  cross  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  then  only  to  be  driven  ignominiously 
back.  Texas  emerged  from  the  contest  free  and 
independent.* 

'''  ^'  Mexico  may  have  chosen  to  consider,  and  may  still  choose  to  con- 
sider Texas  as  having  been  at  all  times  since  1836,  and  as  still  continuing  a 
rebellious  province ;  but  the  world  has  been  obliged  to  take  a  very  different 
view  of  the  matter.  From  the  time  of  tlie  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April, 
1836,  to  the  present  moment,  Texas  has  exhibited  the  same  external  signs 
of  national  independence  as  Mexico  herself,  and  with  quite  as  much  stabi- 
lity of  government,  practically  free  and  independent,  acknowledged  as  a 
political  sovercinnty  by  the  principal  powers  of  the  world ;  no  hostile  foot 
finding  rest  within  her  territory  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  Mexico  herself 
refraining  for  all  that  period  from  any  further  attempt  to  re-establish  her 
own  authority  over  that  territory,  it  cannot  but  be  surprising  to  find  Mr. 
de  Bocanogra,  (the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,)  complaining, 
that  for  that  whole  period,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  its  Govern- 
ment, have  been  favorinof  the  rebels  of  Texas,  and  supplying  them  with 
vessels,  ammunition,  and  money,  as  if  the  war  for  the  reduction  of  the 
province  of  Texas  had  been  constantly  prosecuted  by  Mexico,  and  her 
succes'a  prevented  by  these  influences  from  abroad." — Mr.  Webster,  Secre- 
lary  of  State,  July  8, 1842. 
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The  people  of  Texas  had  given  such  evidence 
of  their  ability  to  maintain  their  independence  of 
Mexico,  that  it  was  acknowledged,  not  only  by  the 
United  States,  but  also  by  several  of  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe.  It  was  a  fact  well  known  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  pre- 
vious to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  its 
western  boundary.  Upon  all  occasions,  they  had 
given  evidence  that  such  was  their  opinion.  There 
was  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Texas,  authoriz- 
ing a  representation  of  the  counties  of  BjBxar  and  San 
Patricio.  The  first  Congress  of  Texas  passed  an 
act,  extending  her  jurisdiction  over  the  country  to 
the  Rio  Grande.*  An  act  was  also  passed  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Texas  raiboad,  navigation,  and  banking 
company,  with  the  right  of  connecting  the  waters 
of  the  Rio  Grande  with  the  Gulf,  by  means  of  in- 
ternal navigation.f  An  act  to  raise  revenue  by 
impost  duties,  was  also  passed,  and  one  of  the  col- 
lection districts  commenced  at  the  Rio  Grande.J 
An  act  was  passed  fixing  the  dividing  line  between 
the  counties  of  Bexar  and  San  Patricio.§  Other 
laws  to  the  same  effect  were  enacted. 

The  citizens  of  Texas  had  now  passed  through 
the  different  states  of  colonists,  revolutionists,  and 
independent  freemen.  A  small  band  of  men,  in- 
spired by  an  unconquerable  love  for  liberty,  had 

♦  Law  of  Texas  approved,  December  19, 1836. 
t  Law  of  16th  December,  136. 
j  Law  of  June  12th,  1837. 

}  Law  of  May  24, 1828.    Law  of  the  2l9t  December,  1838.    Law, 
February  6th,  1840.    January  14th,  1843.    December  19th,  1843. 
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boldly  encountered  the  trained  bands  of  eight  mil- 
lions of  people.  Conduct  more  savage  and  unre- 
lenting than  was  practised  towards  them,  never  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  Indian  warfare.  But  the  Texans 
were  more  terrible  upon  the  battle  field,  than  any 
foes  which  that  mixture  of  the  European,  Indian 
and  African  race  had  yet  attempted  to  subdue ;  and 
the  results  of  one  campaign  taught  them  to  fear  a 
collision  with  men,  who,  although  merciful  in  the 
moment  of  triumph,  were  still  resistless  in  the  shock 
of  battle. 

I  will  merely  add,  that  there  is  no  force  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  Texans  only  acquired  a  title  by 
conquest  to  that  portion  of  Texas,  lying  this  side  of 
the  Nueces.  It  surely  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  maintain  soldiers  upon  every  square  foot  of 
the  territory.  It  is  only^iecessary  to  possess  the 
ability  to  make  good  the  usurj^ation  at  all  times. 
That  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Te^tans,  from 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto ;  until  the  moment  of  an- 
nexation, no  hostile  foot  found  a  resting-place  with- 
in her  borders. 

The  American  colonies  declared  their  indepen- 
dence of  Great  Britain,  in  1776.  The  struggle  con- 
tinued more  than  seven  years.  Suppose  that  Eng- 
land, instead  of  making  a  treaty,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  contest,  would  not  our  title  be  as  good  to 
every  part  of  the  thirteen  States,  as  to  that  portion 
which  was  enriched  by  the  blood  of  our  revolution- 
ary sires  ?  And  yet,  how  small  a  portion  of  that 
territory  was  trod  by  an  American  soldier. 
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ladependence  of  Texas. — She  applies  for  admission  into  the  Union. — Acquisi- 
tioii  of  territory  by  Mr.  Jefferson. — Transfer  of  Texas  to  Spain  by  the 
Treaty  of  1819. — Efforts  of  President  Adams  to  have  the  title  reconveyed. 
—Territory  acquired  while  Mr.  Webster  was  Secretary  of  State. — Efforts 
of  £!ngland  and  France  to  prevent  annexation. — Passage  of  the  annexa> 
tion  resolutions. — Extension  of  our  boundary. 

I  COME  now  to  an  examination  of  those  events  which 
resulted  in  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  ever  sought  to  acquire  that  territory  by 
conquest.  On  the  contrary,  all  proper  exertions 
were  used  in  1836,  by  the  Administration  then  in 
power,  to  restrain  the  ardor  of  our  people,  who 
seemed  determined  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  their 
brethren  whose  blood  was  watering  the  soil  of 
Texas.  The  neutrality  of  our  Government  was 
preserved.  This  was  not  only  the  case,  but  to  pre- 
vent any  unjust  accusations  against  its  good  faith, 
the  application  which  Texas  made,  in  a  short  time 
after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  for  annexation  to 
this  country,  was  rejected.  At  a  general  election 
in  September,  1836,  the  citizens  of  Texas  declared 
with  great  unanimity  in  favol*  of  a  union  with  the 
United  States ;  and  in  November  following  the  in- 
dependence  of  that  republic,  authorized  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  a  minister  to  accomplisli  that  result. 
But  all  their  propositions  were  rejected  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Jackson.  And  it  was  not 
nntil  a  sufficient  number  of  years  had  elapsed,  du- 
ring which  time  the  Texans  had  exhibited  far  more 
ability  to  maintain  their  independence,  than  the 
Mexicans  themselves,  that  the  question  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was  seriously  agitated  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
territory  which  we  had  upon  several  occasions  of- 
fered to  purchase  from  Mexico,  she  lost  by  her 
treacherous  and  unjustifiable .  conduct  towards  the 
citizens  of  Texas. 

It  was  not  left  to  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  originate  the  doctrine  that  our  boundaries 
should  be  extended.  Mr.  Jeffei'son,  by  the  treaty 
of  1803  with  France,  immeasurably  advanced  the 
interests  of  his  country.  This  was  unfortunately, 
to  a  consider a]>le  extent,  impaired  by  the  cession  to 
Spain  under  the  treaty  of  1819  ;  and  no  doubt,  see- 
ing the  error  committed  by  the  cabinet  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  Mr.  Adams,  during  the  term  of 
his  presidency,  made  early  and  sincere  endeavors  to 
restore  the  l)oundarie8  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Rio  Del  Norte.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the 
constant  exertions  of  his  administi'ation  were  em- 
ployed. On  the  26th  of  March,  1825,  Mr.  Clay, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Poinsett,  our  Minister  ^t  Mexico,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  line  of  the  Sabine  approached  too  near  our 
western  mart,  and  suggested  the  Rio  Del  Norte  in 
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lieu  of  it.*     Similar  instructions  were  reiterated  to 
Mr.  Poinsett,  March  15tli,  1827.t 

The  policy  which  dictated  the  extension  of  our 
boundaries,  was  adopted  by  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Jackson,*  Van  Buren  and  Tyler 

*  "  Some  difficulties  may  possibly  hereafter  arise  between  the  two 
countries,  from  the  line  thus  agreed  upon,  against  which  it  would  be  advi- 
sable now  to  guard,  if  practicable ;  and-  as  the  Government  of  Mexico 
may  be  supposed  not  to  have  any  disinclination  to  the  fixation  of  a  new 
line,  which  would  prevent  those  difficulties,  the  President  wishes  you  to 
sound  it  on  that  subject,  and  to  avail  yourself  of  a  favorable  disposition,  if 
yon  should  find  it,  to  effect  that  object.  The  line  of  the  Sabine  approaches 
our  great  western  mart  nearer  than  could  be  wished.  Perhaps  the  Mexi- 
can Government  may  not  be  unwilling  to  establish  that  of  the  Rio  Brazos 
de  Dio6,  or  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  the  Snow  Mountains,  or  the  Rio  Del 
Norte,  in  lieu  of  it." 

f  "  That  of  the  Sabine  brings  Mexico  nearer  our  great  western  com- 
mercial capital  than  is  desirable ;  and  although  we  now  are,  and  for  a  long 
time  may  remain  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  justice  and  moderation  of  our 
neighbors,  still  it  would  be  better  for  both  parties,  that  neither  should  feel 
that  he  is  in  any  condition  of  exposure  on  the  remote  contingency  of  an 
alteration  in  existing  friendly  sentiments."  «^  * 

**  Impressed  with  these  views,  the  President  has  thought  the  present 
might  be  an  auspicious  period  for  urging  a  negotiation,  i^t  Mexico,  to  set^ 
tie  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  two  republics.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiation  will  probably  be  promoted  by  throwing  into  it  other 
motives  than  those  which  strictly  belong  to  the  subject  itself.  If  wc 
could  obtain  such  a  boundary  as  we  desire,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  be  disposed  to  pay  a  reasonable  pecuniary  consideration. 
The  boundary  which  we  prefer,  is  that  which,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Del  Norte,  on  the  sea,  shall  ascend  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Puerco,  thence  ascending  this  river  to  its  source,  and  from  its  source, 
by  a  line  due  north,  to  strike  the  Arkansas ;  thence,  following  the  course 
of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Arkansas  to  its  source,  in  latitude  forty-two 
degrees  north,  and  thence,  by  that  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  South  Sea." 

"  There  should  also  be  a  provision  made  for  the  delivery  of  the  country 
to  the  United  States  simultaneously,  or  as  nearly  so  as  practicable,  with 
the  payment  of  the  consideration." 

♦  "  Sir,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  President  that  you  should,  without  delay, 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  Mexican  Government,  for  the  purchase  of  so 
much  of  the  province  of  Texas  as  is  hereinafter  described,  or  for  snch 
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Mr.  Webster,  in  settling  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary question,  managed  to  acquire  about  one  mile  in 
width  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont  and 
New- York,  including  Rouse's  Point,  thus  acceding  to 
the  doctrine  that  territory  may  be  acquired  without 
danger  to  our  institutions.  Indeed,  the  policy 
which  prompts  the  acquisition  of  contiguous  terri- 
tory, has  so  long  governed  the  most  illustrious  of 
our  public  men,  and  has  so  often  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  American  people,  that  it  may  now  be 
regarded  as  settled  for  ever. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  at  a  time  when  so  im- 
portant a  question  as  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
agitated,  that  Mr.  Tyler  occupied  the  presidential 
chair.  He  had,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  here,  lost  his  influence  with  the  whig 
and  democratic  parties.  So  far  as  the  annexation  of 
Xsxas  was  concerned,  instead  of  receiving  addi- 
tional weight  from  his  sanction,  it  had  the  eflfect  of 
placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  consummation. 

There  was  besides  other  embarrassments  of  a 
grave  character,  which  surrounded  the  subject 
The  rapid  strides  which  the  United  States  had  been 
making  to  national  greatness,  was  viewed  with 
jealousy  by  Great  Britain.  The  acquisition  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  territory  as  was  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  Texas,  was  regarded  with  evident 
marks  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  all  the  powers  possessed 


part  thereof  as  they  can  be  induced  to  cede  to  ns,  if  the  same  be  conforma- 
ble to  either  of  the  localities  with  which  you  are  hereinafter  furnished." — 
Dispatch  cf  the  Secretary  of  State  to  our  Minister  in  Mexico,  August 
2Mh  1829. 
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by  the  most  accomplished  corps  of  diplomatists  of 
modem  times  were  employed  to  arrest  the  movement. 
France,  too,  was  not  idle.  The  two  great  maritime 
powers  of  the  old  world  had  taken  the  field  against 
us.  Mr.  Packenham,  for  several  years  the  British 
minister  at  Mexico,  was  accredited  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Bankhead,  once  the  minister  of  Eng- 
land to  this  country,  was  sent  to  Mexico.  Captain 
Elliott,  the  British,  and  M.  Saligny,  the  French 
minister  in  Texas,  employed  all  their  powers  to  pre- 
vent the  union.  Vessels  of  war  were  put  in  requi- 
sition, and  protests  and  protocols  were  freely  em- 
ployed, but  still  without  effect.  France  and  Eng- 
land were  not  only  violently  opposed  to  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  from  national  considerations,  but  the 
English  and  Americans  who  were  determined  to 
prevent  the  acquisition  of  additional  slavery  terri- 
tory, were  taking  active  and  energetic  measm^es  to 
frustrate  the  designs  of  the  annexationists.  The 
American  delegation  to  the  World's  Convention 
had  suggested  to  the  abolitionists  of  England,  that 
the  time  to  act  had  arrived ;  an  interview  had  taken 
place  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  a  deputation  of 
that  convention.  Combinations  were  formed  by 
associations  of  men,  who  are  often  more  successful 
in  accomplishing  their  objects  than  governments 
themselves.  But  the  public  heart  in  the  United 
States  and  Texas  throbbed  for  a  union  of  the  two, 
and  decided  steps  were  taken  to  accomplish  that 
result. 

A  proposition  was  made  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1844,  to  Mr.  Upshur,  the  American  Secretary  of 
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State,  by  the  Texan  Minister,  which,  by  its  bold- 
ness, seemed  to  have  startled  the  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
Tyler.*  By  the  terms  of  this  communication,  the 
fear  seemed  to  be  entertained  by  the  Texans,  that 
if  annexation  should  be  accomplished,  the  Mexicans 
would  immediately  terminate  the  armistice,  and  at 
once  resume  hostilities ;  and  the  question  was  dis- 
tinctly propounded  to  Mr.  Upshur,  whether  the 
President,  after  signing  the  treaty,  and  before  it  was 
ratified  by  the  other  branch  of  the  Government, 
would  order  the  forces  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect Texas  against  foreign  aggressions.    Mr.  Upshur 

*  **  Sir  :  It  is  known  to  you  that  an  annistice  has  been  proclaimed 
between  Mexico  and  Texas ;  that  that  armistice  has  been  obtained  through 
the  intervention  of  several  great  powers,  mutually  friendly,  and  that  nego- 
tiations are  now  pending,  having  for  their  object  a  settlement  of  the  diffir 
culties  heretofore  existing  between  the  two  countries.  A  propbsition 
having  been  likewise  submitted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
through  you,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  country,  therefore,  (with- 
out indicating  the  nature  of  the  reply  which  the  President  of  Texas  may 
direct  to  be  made  to  this  proposition,)  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  it  may 
be  apprehended,  should  a  treaty  of  annexation  be  concluded,  Mexico  may 
think  proper  to  at  once  terminate  the  armistice,  break  off  all  negotiation 
for  peace,  and  again  threaten  or  commence  hostilities  against  Texas  ;  and 
that  some  of  the  other  Grovemments  who  have  been  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining their  cession,  if  they  do  not  tlirow  their  influence  into  the  Mexi- 
can scale,  may  altogether  withdraw  their  good  offices  of  mediation,  thus 
losing  to  Texas  their  friendship,  and  exposing  her  to  the  unrestrained 
menaces  of  Mexico.  In  view,  then,  of  these  things,  I  desire  to  submit 
through  you,  to  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  this  in- 
quiry :  Should  the  President  of  Texas  accede  to  the  proposition  of  annex- 
ation, would  the  President  of  the  United  States,  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  and  before  it  shall  be  ratified  and  receive  the  final  action  of  the 
other  branches  of  both  Governments,  in  case  Texas  should  desire  it,  or 
with  her  consent,  order  such  number  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  such  necessary  points  or  places  upon  the  territory  or 
borders  of  Texas  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  protect 
her  against  foreign  aggression  ?" 
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never  answered  it. ,  Mr.  Nelson,  his  temporary  sno 
cessor  as  Secretary  of  State,  did  not  answer  it  to  the 
Texan  Minister  in  Washington,  but  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Murphy,  in  Texas,  under  date  of 
March  11th,  1844. 

The  terms  of  this  communication  did  not  satisfy 
the  Texan  Government,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
newly  appointed  minister  at  Washington,  from  that 
country,  refiised  to  enter  into  negotiations.  Fearful 
of  losing  the  prize  which  was  almost  within  their 
grasp,  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler,  on  the  11th 
day  of  April,  1844,  agreed  to  the  demands  of  the 
Texan  Government.*  This  was  followed  on  the 
12th  of  Apiil,  1844,  by  a  treaty  between  the  two 
republics,^for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

During  each  step  of  the  negotiations  the  Mexi- 
can Government  had  issued  threatening  protests,  f 

*  "  GEirTLEMEN  :  The  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Van  Zandt  to  the  late 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Upshur,  to  which  you  have  called  my  attention, 
dated,  Washington,  17th  January,  1844,  has  been  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

"  In  reply  to  it,  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  say,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  has  been  instructed  to  order  a  strong  naval  force  to  con- 
centrate in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  meet  any  emergency ;  and  that  similar 
orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  move  the  disposable 
military  forces  on  our  south-western  frontier,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Should  the  exigency  arise  to  which  you  refer  in  your  note  to  Mr. 
Upshur,  I  am  further  directed  by  the  President  to  say,  that  during  the 
pendency  of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  he  would  deem  it  liis  duty  to  use  all 
the  means  placed  within  his  power  by  the  Constitution,  to  protect  Texas  from 
all  foreign  invasion.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c." — Letter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State,  Mr,  Calhoun,  to  the  Mexican  Minister,  April  II, 
1844. 

t  "  The  Mexican  Government  will  consider  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Mexican  Republic,  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  incor- 
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declaring  that  war  would  be  tl^e  inevitable  result, 
if  the  measure  should  be  consummated.  The  ques- 
tion which  for  a  time  had  been  delayed  by  the  Se- 
nate, was  referred  to  the  people  in  the  celebrated 
contest  of  1844,  which  resulted  in  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  impetus  which  had  been  given  at  the  pre- 
sidential election  to  the  question  of  annexation,  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  by  Congress,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1845,  of  a  joint  resolution  for  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States*  upon  certain  preli- 

pontdng  of  Texas  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  the  certainty  of 
the  fact  being  sufficient  for  the  proclamation  of  war,  leaving  to  the  civilizp 
ed  world  to  determine  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  Mexican  nation,  in  a 
struggle  which  it  has  been  so  far  from  provoking." — Mexican  Minister  cf 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  American  Minister,  Avgust  23,  1843. 

**  ^uch  a  measure  (the  annexation  of  Texas),  if  carried  into  effect,  can- 
not be  considered  by  Mexico  in  any  other  aspect  than  as  direct  ag- 
gression  

"And  he  (Almonte)  moreover  declares,  by  express  order  of  his 
Government,  that  on  sanction  being  given  by  the  Executive  of  the  Union 
to  the  incorporating  of  Texas  into  the  United  States,  he  will  consider  his 
mission  ended,  seeing  that,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  wfll  have  learned, 
the  Mexican  Government  is  resolved  to  declare  war  as  soon  as  it  receives 
information  of  that  fact." — Mexican  Minister,  at  Washington,  November 
3,  1&43. 

^  That  Mexico  was  resolved  again  to  undertake  the  campaign  against 
Texas,  for  which  he  held  in  readiness  a  large  army." — Proclamation  of 
President  Santa  Anna,  June  12,  1844. 

*  The  first  resolution  provides,  that  Congress  doth  consent  that  the 
territory  properly  included  within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas,  may  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State  of 
Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  Government,  to  be  adopted  by  the  people 
of  said  republic,  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the  consent  of 
the  existing  Government,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.  That  the  foregoing  consent  of  Congress  is 
given  upon  the  condition,  that  the  said  State  be  formed,  subject  to  the  ad- 
justment by  this  Government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise 
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minary  conditions,  to  wMcli  her  assent  was  required. 
This  waa  done  by  the  Congress,  and  the  Executive 
of  Texas,  and  by  the  people  in  a  convention  elected 
for  that  purpose.  The  threats  which  had  so  often 
been  made  by  the  Mexican  Government  were  put 
in  force,  and  all  diplomatic  relations  were  broken 
offi*  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  Minister  at 
Washington,  in  March,  1845,  demanded  lus  pass- 
ports and  returned  to  Mexico. 

What  evils  will  result  from  this  large  acquisition 
of  Territory  ?  None.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  nation, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  throw  around  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  protection  against  the  assaults  of  foreign 
powers.  The  advantages  resulting  from  such  a 
course  are  two-fold.     It  wins  that  respect  and  for- 

with  other  Governments ;  and  the  constitution  thereof,  with  the  proper 
evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  said  Republic  of  Texas,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress for  its  final  action,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1846. 

The  second  resolution  provides,  that  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall,  in  his  judgment  and  discretion,  deem  it  most  advisable,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  submit  the  first  resolution  to  the  Republic  of  Texas 
as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  admission,  to  negotiate 
with  that  Republic,  then,  that  a  State  to  be  formed  out  of  the  present 
Republic  of  Texas,  with  siiitable  extent  and  boundaries,  and  with  two 
Representatives  in  Congress  until  the  next  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion, shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by  virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  existing  States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  admission,  and  the  cession  of  the  remaining  Texan  territory  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Grovemments  of  Texas  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  sum  of  $100,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  missions  and  negotiations  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  said 
admission  and  cession,  either  by  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or 
by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct. 

*  Letter  of  General  Almonte  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
MarcJi  6th,  1846. 
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bearance  from  foreign  Governments,  wliich  power 
seldom  fails  to  produce ;  and  it  yields  facilities  for 
a  prompt  and  eflfectual  vindication  of  rights,  whicli 
the  unscrupulous  are  so  ready  to  infringe. 

If  the  interest  of  a  country  required  the  acqui- 
sition of  contiguous  territory,  the  proper  means 
should  most  unquestionably  be  used  by  its  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  that  territory.  K  our  nationality 
depended  upon  the  forcible  possession  of  any  por- 
tion of  this  earth,  it  would  be  as  justifiable  upon 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  employ  the  requi- 
site force  to  accomplish  that  end,  as  it  would  be  for 
a  drowning  man  to  thrust  his  fellow  from  a  plank, 
which  would  not  support  them  both.  They  are 
both  reconcilable  upon  the  principle  of  "  self-pre- 
servation being  the  first  law  of  nature." 

There  have  always  been  found  men,  however,  in 
this  country,  opposed  to  the  extension  of  our  ter- 
ritorial limits.  Whether  the  acquisition  is  made 
peaceably  and  by  negotiation,  or  is  the  result  of 
conquest,  their  views  remain  unchangeable.  Some 
base  their  opposition  upon  the  assumption,  that  our 
limits  will  become  so  enlargeii  that  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  will  be  the  result ;  while  others,  more 
selfish  and  illiberal  in  their  opinions,  dread  the  de- 
parture of  power  from  their  own  contracted  sphere. 
They  regard  as  the  greatest  calamity  which  may 
befall  them,  the  overshadowing  influence  which  the 
immense  territory  we  have  acquired  will  possess 
over  those  small  States  wherein  they  are  omnipo- 
tent. The  objections  of  the  latter  are  unworthy 
of  a  moment's   consideration.      Their  motives  are 
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well  understood  and  justly  appreciated.  It  is 
to  the  fears  of  the  honest  which  I  prefer  to  ad- 
dress myself.  And  in  the  outset  I  might  triumph- 
antly refer  to  the  history  of  this  country,  as  a  refiitar 
tion  of  the  stale  charge,  that  an  extension  of  our 
Baundaries  will  produce,  ultimately,  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  old  "  Thirteen "  were  at  first 
inclined  to  retain  dominion  over  those  vast  tracts 
which  extended  far  to  the  westward.  But  they 
were  finally  controlled  by  a  spirit  of  liberality. 
Out  of  the  territory  which  originally  belonged  to 
them,  have  been  carved  several  mighty  States. 
Contiguous  territory  has  been  purchased  from  for- 
eign powers.  A  vast  and  valuable  section  of  coun- 
try has  been  taken  from  a  conquered  power,  inhab- 
ited by  thousands  of  another  race.  And  still  the 
cohesive  power  of  this  mighty  republic  holds  ft  to- 
gether. The  constitution  and  laws  coVer,  like  a  pro- 
tecting shield,  all  within  our  borders.  Even  upon 
the  newly  acquired  soil  of  California,  where  have 
congi'egated  the  adventurous  from  many  lands,  the 
supremacy  of  law  and  order  prevails,  and  the 
American,  true  to  the  allegiance  and  duty  which 
he  owes  to  these  States,  is  prepared,  at  all  hazards, 
to  add  another  to  the  splendid  galaxy  which  consti- 
tutes this  confederacy. 

While  the  public  heart  beats  thus  warmly  from 
the  centre  throughout  the  borders  of  our  land,  what 
well-grounded  fears  can  be  entertained  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Union  ?  It  is  not  the  extent  of  a  coun- 
try which  produces  weakness,  as  long  as  patriotism 
and  virtue  control  the  masses.     And  when  they  be- 
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come  thoroughly  corrupt,  it  matters  not  how  lim- 
ited may  be  their  sphere  of  action,  they  will  soon 
be  deprived  of  that  liberty  which  they  do  not 
deserve  to  retain.  We  are  often  referred  by  those 
who  have  a  fondness. for  historical  facts,  whether 
they  are  particularly  applicable  or  not  to  the  sul5- 
ject  which  they  have  under  consideration,  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  fate  of  that  empire  can  have  no  parallel 
here.  Its  power  and  influence  were  confined  within 
^'  The  Seven  Hills."  The  wealth  which  they  plun- 
dered from  the  conquered  was  carried  thither  to 
corrupt  her  citizens.  The  provinces  were  treated 
as  a  conquered  country ;  their  citizens  were  robbed 
and  maltreated.  And  when  the  Romans,  enervated 
by  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  came  in  contact  with  the 
fierce  and  hardy  men  of  the  north,  they  were  over* 
thrown.  What  parallel  is  there  between  such-  a 
career  and  our  own  brilliant  destiny?  Our  cities 
are  very  far  from  possessing  the  power  of  corrupt- 
ing the  country,  even  admitting  that  their  inhabit- 
ants are  not  as  patriotic  as  where  they  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  heaven.  Suppose  all  the  gold  of  Cali- 
fomia  were  poured  into  our  large  cities,  what  effect 
would  that  have  upon  this  vast  confederacy  ?  Even 
if  it  was  confined  within  those  cities  the  country 
would  be  just  as  safe.  But  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
circulated  and  diffused  throughout  the  land. 

Again,  Rome  was  shaken  by  internal  dissen- 
sions. A  successful  general  would  take  advantage 
of  a  temporary  popularity  to  encroach  upon  their 
rights.     A  brilliant  orator  would  excite  them  to 
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their  own  nndoing.  What  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  most  successftil  general,  or  the  most  accom- 
plished orator  in  this  enlightened  land  ?  The  very 
&ct  of  our  boundaries  being  so  widely  extended  is 
a  shield  against  all  such  dangers.  One  portion  of 
the  confederacy  may  be  agitated,  and  aroused  to 
such  a  pitch  of  frenzy  as  almost  to  result  in  revo- 
lution, as  was  the  case  with  the  small  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  while  other  and  more  distant  parts  of  the 
Union  maintain  a  coolness  calculated  to  produce  the 
best  results. 

In  the  very  extension  of  our  boundaries  is  the 
surest  protection  against  convulsions  within,  and 
hostile  legions  from  without.  This  country,  for 
years  to  come,  will  be  the  great  point  of  attraction 
to  foreigners.  Each  year  witnesses  the  arrival  of 
thousands.  If,  as  some'  suppose,  danger  may  be 
apprehended  from  this  vast  influx  of  foreigners, 
how  much  the  danger  is  lessened  by  mingling  them 
with  our  own  citizens,  and  diflftising  them  over  our 
widely  extended  domain. 

There  is  something  so  just  and  equitable  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  no 
one  can  have  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  The  for- ' 
eimer  who  voluntarily  comes  to  our  shores,  and  the 
Mexican,  who,  without  his  consent,  is  "  annexed " 
to  this  country,  at  once  feel  the  influences  which 
surround  them  so  unusual,  and  the  privileges  con- 
ferred so  grateful  to  their  feelings,  that  they  are 
at  once  and  for  ever  bound  to  their  new  home  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude  and  love.  And  that 
man  who  was  bom  an  American,  would  be  doubly 
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dyed  a  traitor,  who  could  raise  his  voice  in  other 
than  words  of  affection  for  his  native  land. 

Let  the  boundaries  of  the  Union,  then,  be  ex- 
tended; let  contiguous  territory  be  incorporated 
with  our  own ;  let  all  the  heys  to  our  rivers  and 
harbors  be  secured ;  let  the  model  republic  increase 
in  greatness  until  its  political,  moral,  and  physical 
power,  shall  be  felt  and  acknowledged  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

American  Consul  at  Mexico  directed  to  open  negotiations. — The  Mexicans 
agree  to  receive  a  commiasioner. — Mr.  Slidell  appointed  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary.— The  Mexicans  refuse  to  receive  him  in  that  character.— 
Causes  of  rupture  which  had  long  existeH. — The  Mexicans  raise  troops. 
— >Herrera  forced  to  resign  in  favor  of  General  Paredes.— Orders  issued  to 
the  Mexican  commanders  upon  the  frontiers  to  attack  the  Americans. — 
Course  pursued  by  the  opposition  members  of  Congress. — Assault  upon 
the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Polk. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  having  been  solemnly- 
agreed  upon  by  treaty,  the  indignation  of  the  Mex- 
ican authorities  was  completely  aroused.  On  the 
12th  of  July,  1845,  orders  were  issued  from  the 
oflBlce  of  war  and  marine,  for  the  troops  to  be  in 
readiness  to  mai'ch  towards  any  point  which  re- 
quired protection,  against  what  was  regarded  as  un- 
just aggressions.*  There  could  be  no  pretence  for 
taking  this  step,  as  General  Taylor  had  not  at  that 
time  taken  up  his  position  at  Corpus  Christi.  Al- 
though Mexico  had  abruptly  terminated  all  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and 
had  hurled  defiance  at  the  American  Executive, 
Mr.  Polk  was  unwilling  to  take  up  the  glove  thus 
rudely  cast  at  his  feet.  In  September,  1845,  the 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  the  city  of  Mexico, 

*  **  See  orders  of  Garcia  Conde,  Office  of  War  and  Marine,  Meodco, 
July  12th,  1846." 
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was  instmcted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  propose 
a  resumption  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  This  was 
done  by  Mr.  Black  on  the  13th  of  October,  1845, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pena  Y  Pena.*  This  note  was 
responded  to  on  the  15th  of  October,  1845,  by 
the  Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  AfFairs,f  who 
agreed  to  receive  a  commissioner  from  the  United 
States,  who  might  come  T\ith  full  power  "  to  settle 
the  present  dispute  in  a  peaceful,  reasonable  and 
honorable  manner."  Upon  the  condition,  however, 
that  the  whole  naval  force  then  lying  in  sight  of 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  should  be  jecalled.  Upon 
the  reception  of  that  note  at  Washington,  our  naval 
force  was  promptly  withdrawTi.  Mr.  Slidell  was 
immediately  appointed  Minister  to  Mexico,  with  fall 
power  to  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dispute.  On 
the  8th  of  December,  1845,  he  addressed  a  note  to 
Mr.  Pena  Y  Pena,  advising  him  of  his  arrival  and 
the  object  of  his  mission.  The  Mexican  authorities 
refused  to  receive  him.  The  government  of  Greneral 
Herrera,  then  President  of  Mexico,  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  overturned  by  General  Paredes,  and 
the  basis  of  this  revolution  was  the  determination 
of  Herrera  to  open  negotiations.J     As  a  last  des- 


*  See  note  of  Mr.  Black,  the  American  Consul,  to  Mr.  Pefia  Y  Pefia, 
the  Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

t  Letter  of  Mr.  Pefla  Y  Pefia  tjo  Mr.  Black,  Oct.  I6th,  1846. 

I  "  We  now  turn  a  glance  to  Mexico,  where  jvill  be  found  established 
the  government  of  General  Paredes.  As  one  of  the  motives  by  which 
the  revolutionists  supported  their  pronunciamento,  was  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  Herrera  did  not  desire  to  carry  on  this  war,  the  new  government 
was  bound  to  do  so  at  any  cost.'* — Mexican  History  of  the  War  wkh 
Mexicoy  p.  38. 
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perate  expedient  to  maintaiii  his  position,  Herrera 
determined  to  break  off  all  negotiations  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  pretext  for  that  course  was 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Slidell  was  commissioned  with  full 
power  to  adjust  all  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
two  countries,  instead  of  being  appointed  a  special 
commissioner  to  settle  the  question  of  annexation 
alone,  leaving  all  the  outrages  upon  our  flag  and 
our  people  unadjusted.* 

This  will  be  the  proper  time  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  complaint  which  the  United  States  had 
against  Mexico,  for  many  years  previous  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas. 

The  Mexicans  had  scarcely  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence of  Spain,  when  the  United  States  wel- 
comed them  into  the  sisterhood  of  nations.  The 
only  return  was  a  system  of  insult  and  aggression. 
Our  seamen  under  the  flag  of  the  Union,  engaged 

^  **  Thus  hegsji  anew  the  negotiations  in  December,  1845,  and  the 
miniiter,  Mr.  John  Slidell,  presented  himself  in  Mexico.  But  immediately 
this  difficulty  arose,  that  his  Government  desired  him  to  be  received  as  a 
mmigter  plenipotentiary,  ordinary  or  general,  and  ours  would  only  admit 
him  as  a  commissioner  ad  hoc  for  the  question  of  Texas.  The  settled 
opinkm  of  the  Government  Council  of  the  16th  of  December  of  that  year, 
made  known  with  clearness  the  difference  between  the  two  characters. 
By  admitting  Mr.  Slidell  as  a  common  envoy  it  resulted,  that,  at  the  time 
of  arranging  the  questions  of  Texas,  he  might  occupy  himself  with  other 
sobjecta  proper  for  a  plenipotentiary  who  exercised  his  functions  near  a  ^ 
government  with  which  there  were  only  peaceful  relations.  By  admitting 
Ifr.  Slidell  as  he  wished,  it  resulted  also,  that,  without  Mexico  receiving 
the  satisfaction  due  her,  diplomatic  negotiations  would  become  re-estab- 
lished between  both  powers ;  that  the  business  of  annexation  would  be 
complicated  with  the  pecuniary  reclamations ;  that  Mexico  would  with- 
dnw  her  hand  from  making  war,  and  the  United  States  would  follow  up 
an  the  consequent  advantages  to  her  commerce  and  interests." — Ibid, 

p.  28. 
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in  the  pe^fdl  pursuits  of  commerce,  were  thrown 
into  dungeons  and  their  property  confiscated.  Re- 
volutions succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
but  still  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  spoliation  of 
our  commerce,  and  the  insults  to  our  flag.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  again  and  again 
demanded  redress.  Promises  were  made  by  one 
military  chieftain,  only  to  be  violated  by  another. 
A  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation,  was 
concluded  between  the  two  republics  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1841.  It  was  confidently  believed  that  a 
proper  regard  would  be  paid  by  the  Mexicans  to 
the  solemn  stipulation  contained  in  that  treaty. 
But  the  results  proved  that  too  much  confidence 
had  been  placed  in  the  good  faith  of  that  amalga- 
mated race.  Seven  years  had  not  elapsed  after  the 
treaty  of  1831,  before  the  injuries  our  citizens  were 
subjected  to  had  become  so  intolerable,  that  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  was  particularly  called  to  the 
subject  by  President  Jackson,  in  his  message  of 
February,  1837.* 

Committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress  to  which 
this  message  was  referred,  endorsed  his  opinion  of 
the  character  of  the  outrages  of  which  Mexico  had 
been  guilty,  and  recommended  one  more  demand 
for  redress  before  a  declaration  of  war,  or  the  issu- 

♦  "  The  length  of  time  since  some  of  the  injuries  have  been  com- 
mitted, the  repeated  and  unavailing  applications  for  redress,  the  wanton 
character  of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  our 
citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  flag  of  the  United  States,  independent  of 
recent  insults  to  this  Government  and  people  by  the  late  extraordinary 
Mexican  minister,  would  justify  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations  immediate  war." 
— Message  of  General  Jackson,  February,  1837. 
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aace  of  letters  of  reprisal.  On  the  12tli  July,  1837, 
a  demand  was  made  upon  Mexico,  through  a 
special  messenger  dispatched  to  that  country.  The 
reply  of  the  Government  was  made  on  the  29th  of 
July,  in  which  they  expressed  the  anxious  wish  that 
the  equitable  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties 
might  not  be  delayed.  These  pledges  were  solemnly 
made  only  to  be  broken.  The  attention  of  Congress 
was  again  called  to  the  matter  by  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
in  December,  1837.  Another  negotiation  was  en- 
tered upon,  with  the  usual  number  of  pledges  upon 
the  part  of  Mexico.  This  negotiation,  after  more 
than  a  year  had  elapsed,  produced  the  convention  of 
April,  1839.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  to  act 
upon  the  claims,  met  in  the  month  of  August,  1840, 
^d  by  the  terms  of  the  convention  they  were  re- 
quired to  terminate  their  labors  within  eighteen 
months  thereafter.    The  time  e3q)ired  in  February, 

1842,  leaving  many  claims  unadjusted.  Those  al- 
lowed amounted  to  two  millions  twenty-six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-eight 
cents.  Nearly  a  million  of  dollars  was  left  without 
being  decided  upon ;  besides  these  claims,  there  were 
others,  amounting  to  nearly  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, which  the  board  had  not  time  to  act  upon. 
The  sum,  however,  adjudicated,  was  a  positive  debt 
due,  about  which  there  could  be  no  equivocation. 
The  Mexican  government  asked  a  postponement  of 
the  payment  of  this  sum  until  a  future  day.  This 
request  was  acceded  to,  on  the  30th  of  January, 

1843,  upon  condition  that  the  principal  and  interest 
accruing  thereon,  should  be  paid  in  five  years,  in 
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equal  instalments  every  three  months.  The  result 
of  this  forbearance  was  the  payment  alone  of  the 
interest  due  on  the  30th  of  April,  1843,  and  three 
out  of  the  twenty  instalments.  A  third  convention 
was  concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1843,  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
claims  due  our  citizens.  As  usual  the  terms  of  this 
convention  were  violated.  How  can  the  conduct 
of  Mexico  in  thus  wholly  disregarding  her  treaty 
stipulations  be  excused?  If  these  accumulated 
wrongs  had  been  committed  by  one  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  war  would  have  been  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. It  renders  imperative  the  promiilgation  of  the 
doctrine,  that  while  we  will  render  strict  justice  to 
all  nations,  we  will  exact  it  from  them  in  return. 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  repeated  in- 
sults committed  by  Mexico,  followed  by  a  total  dis- 
regard of  solemn  treaty  stipulations^  I  wiU  proceed 
to  show  how  forbearance  upon  our  part,  only  tended 
to  augment  their  insolence,  until  they  consmnmated 
their  national  folly  by  the  invasion  of  our  territory. 

Circulars  were  issued  by  the  Mexican  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  Mexican  conmaanders,  to  raise  troops 
for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  against  the  United 
States.*  The  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  country 
was  characterized  as  an  act  of  perfidy.  These  cm 
culars  were  followed,  the  ensuing  month,  by  ad- 
dresses to  the  troops  under  their  command,  by  the 
Mexican  Generals.f     Nothing  could  be  more  ex- 

*  Circulars   of  Garcia  Conde,  Mexican  Secretary  of  War,  of  July 
12th,  and  July  16th,  1846. 
t  *'  Comrades :  The  Supreme  E^zecutive  has  sent  to  me,  by  oi|ireii| 
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plicit  than  these  declarations.  The  tone  of  their 
dispatches  and  addresses  were  exceedingly  warlike, 
and  the  note  of  preparation  was  heard  throughout 
Mexico.  The  popular  feeling  was  aroused  to  such 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  that  a  violent  assault  was 
made  upon  the  pacific  policy  of  Hen^era.  A  mani- 
festo was  promulgated  against  him  by  the  army  of 
reserve,*  the  ground  for  which  was,  the  agreement 

« 

the  news  that  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  their  ambitious  views, 
have  taken  possession  of  the  department  of  Texas ;  he  had  demanded  a 
declaration  of  war  from  Congress  algainst  that  unjust  nation. 

**  The  time  to  fight  is  come.  We  must  prepare  with  the  ardor  inspired 
by  duty  and  patriotism,  when  an  attack  is  made  upon  the  soil,  the  honor, 
and  the  pride  of  the  nation. 

**  Arms  are  the  only  arguments  to  use  against  banditti  and  men  with- 
out good  faith.  Let  us  hope  for  that  justice  which  is  invoked  by  all 
society,  and  the  decision  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  Large  bodies  of  troops  are  on  their  march ;  they  will  soon  be  here, 
to  share  our  dangers  and  repulse  the  enemy." — Address  of  General 
Arista  to  his  troops,  on  the  IQth  of  August,  1845. 

"  Soldiers !  A  rapacious  and  grasping  race  have  thrown  themselves 
upon  our  territory,  and  dare  to  flatter  themselves  that  we  will  not  defend 
the  patrimony  which  our  forefathers  conquered  with  their  blood.  They 
deceive  themselves :  we  will  fly  to  snatch  from  them  the  spoils,  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  are  impudently  enjoying ;  and  they  shall  learn  by 
dearly  bought  experience,  that  they  are  not  contending  with  the  undisci- 
plined tribes  of  Indians  whom  they  robbed  of  their  land,  their  heaven,  and 
their  country ;  ancf  tnat  the  Mexicans  will  ardently  combat  the  soldiers  of 
a  nation  which  lias  sanctioned  by  its  laws  the  most  degrading  slavery.*' — 
Address  of  General  Paredes  to  his  troops  on  the  21th  of  August,  1846. 

*  "  Had  repeatedly  thwarted  the  purpose  of  the  army  to  move  upon 
Texas ;  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  the  army  to  be  vilified  for  its  inac- 
tion by  official  journals ;  that  it  had  admitted  a  commissioner,  [meaning 
Mr.  Slidell,]  with  whom  it  was  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  the  loss  of  the 
integrity  of  the  republic ;  that  it  had  reduced  the  country  almost  to  a 
state  of  anarchy,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  existed,  without  revenue,  without 
power,  and  almost  without  will ;  that  these  evils  demanded  an  immediate 
remedy,  and  that  the  administration  confessed  its  total  incompetency  and 
powerlessness ;  that  it  has  lost  all  respectability,  so  necessary  to  a  govern- 
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to  receive  a  Commissioner  fix)m  the  United  States. 
Another  revolution  succeeded.  Herrera  was  forced 
to  resign  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1845,  and 
was  superseded  by  General  Paredes.*  All  these 
exciting  events  preceded  the  march  of  General  Tay- 
lor to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  order  directing  him  to 
take  position  upon  that  river,  was  not  issued  until 
the  13th  of  January,  1846,  and  was  not  received 
by  him  until  the  4th  of  February  following. 

That  war  was  regarded  by  the  Mexican  Grov- 
emment  as  their  only  recourse,  is  evident  from  the 
letter  of  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  our  Minister,  bearing  date  March  12,  1846.f 
As  a  proof  of  the  determination  of  Paredes  to  make 
good  his  protestations,  he  issued  on  the  4th  of  April, 

ment,  and  had  allowed  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  set  foot  in 
the  country,  and  reside  in  the  capital,  with  a  view  to  bargain  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  nationality  of  the  country,  for  which  have  been  made  so 
many  sacrifices." — Manifesto  issued  at  San  Luis  Polosiy  against  the  goV' 
emment  of  Herrera,  I4th  December,  1846. 

*  "  The  year  1846  witnessed  at  its  commencement  new  rulers  figaring 
in  the  political  drama,  having  been  elevated  to  power  by  another  revolution. 
Greneral  Paredes  pronounced  in  San  Luis  against  Herrera.  A  few  days 
were  sufficient  for  this  shameful  revolution  to  become  a  triumph  the 
most  complete.  Then  Mr.  Slidell  renewed  his  suit,  in  consid^ngthat, 
although  the  old  had  been  terminated  by  a  refusal,  still,  as  the  business 
now  went  into  new  hands  to  be  transacted,  it  was  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  see  if  he  should  meet  in  them  a  better  disposition." — Mexican  Htstory 
of  the  War  with  Mexico. 

f  ^  A  fact  such  as  this,  or,  to  speak  with  greater  exactness,  so  notable 
an  act  of  usurpation,  created  an  imperious  necessity  that  Mexico,  for  her 
own  honor,  should  repel  it  with  proper  firmness  and  dignity.  The  Su- 
preme Government  had  beforehand  declared  that  it  would  look  upon  sneh 
an  act  as  a  casus  belli ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  declaration,  negotia- 
tion was,  by  its  very  nature,  at  an  end,  and  war  was  the  only  recourse  of 
the  Mexican  Government." — Letter  of  the  Mexican  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  American  Minister,  I2th  March,  1846. 
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1846,  to  the  Mexican  commander  on  the  Texan 
frontier,  an  order  to  "  attack"  our  forces  "  by  every 
means  which  war  permits."  And  on  the  18th  of 
the  same  month,  he  wrote  to  Ampudia  that  he  pre- 
sumed he  was  at  the  head  of  a  valiant  army,  al- 
ready fighting,  or  preparing  for  the  operations  of  a 
campaign.*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
chaises  made  against  our  Government,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1846,  was  on  account  of  our  "  usurpation 
of  their  territory."  And  for  that,  it  was  declared 
that  war  was  the  only  recourse  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the  march 
of  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande.  And  at  the 
time  Ampudia  was  ordered  to  "  attack"  our  forces, 
it  could  not  have  been  known  in  Mexico  that  our 
army  was  in  motion.  General  Taylor  not  having 
started  for  the  Rio  Grande  until  the  11th  of  March, 
1846. 

In  obedience  to  these  orders  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  Arista  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
with  a  strong  force,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon 
the  American  troops,  and  thus  a  state  of  war  exist- 
ed between  the  two  countries. 

The  indignation  which  some  of  our  own  citizens 
have  manifested  since  the  war  with  Mexico  was  de- 
clared, because  we  were  engaged  in  a  conflict  of 
arHis  with  a  so-called  sister  repvJblic^  displays  more 

*  "  At  the  present  date  I  suppose  you  at  the  head  of  that  valiant  anny, 
either  fighting  already,  or  preparing  for  the  operations  of  a  campaign  ;" 
•fid  ^  supposing  you  already  on  the  theatre  of  operations,  and  with  all 
&e  forces  assembled,  it  is  indispensable  that  hostilities  be  commenced, 
yourself  taking  the  initiative  against  the  enemy." — loiter  cf  General 
Paredes  to  General  Ampudia,  April  ISih,  1846. 
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partisan  animosity,  than  discriminating  judgment. 
Mexico  does  not  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  republic 
Eighteen  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  that  coun- 
try within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Not  peaceable 
revolutions,  effected  at  the  ballot  box,  but  accom- 
plished by  the  sword ;  some  of  them  bloodless  it  is 
true,  yet  effected  by  treachery,  violence,  and  force. 
Principle  is  unknown  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic aftairs,  and  if  we  except  Gomez  Farias,  and  a 
few  other  kindred  spiiits,  the  destiny  of  Mexico  has 
been  controlled  by  men  who  do  not  deserve  the 
blessings  of  fi'ee  institutions,  and  are  unworthy  of 
being  associated  with  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  The 
conflict  with  Mexico  has  been  made  the  pretext  for 
an  assault  upon  Mr.  Polk,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  political  wai-fare.  The  motives  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  its  supporters  were  assailed  upon  the 
floor  of  Congress,  upon  the  stump,  and  by  the  press, 
with  unprecedented  ferocity.  The  English  lan- 
guage was  exhausted  in  the  selection  of  abusive  and 
opprobrious  epithets  to  be  poured  upon  the  head  of 
Mr.  Polk.  Party  animosity  raged  with  uncontrol- 
lable fury,  and  the  political  and  pereonal  enemies  of 
the  President,  in  seeking  to  prostrate  him,  unfortu- 
nately arrayed  themselves  in  opposition  to  a  war 
forced  upon  us  by  an  arrogant  and  perfidious  enemy. 
It  will  not  be  left  to  posterity  to  settle  the  measure 
of  ignominy,  which  justly  attaches  to  conduct  so 
unpatriotic. 

The  adherence  to  partisan  leadei's,  which  at  all 
times  is  too  ardent,  for  a  brief  period  sustained 
the  opposition  members  of  Congress  in  the  cause 
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which  they  pursued.  But  when  reason  had  resum- 
ed its  sway,  and  the  conduct  of  the  administration 
had  been  calmly  examined,  it  was  sustained  by  a 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  Mexico  is  considered  the  aggi'cssor ; 
and  the  summary  and  terrible  punishment  which 
was  inflicted  upon  her,  is  now  regarded  as  an  act 
of  justice,  which  at  the  same  time  vindicated  our 
own  character,  and  chastised  the  presumption  and 
treachery  of  a  perfidious  people.* 

*  •*  The  country,  which  one  year  ago  was  quiet  and  prosperous,  at 
peace  with  the  world,  and  smiling  under  the  profusion  of  Heaven's  boun- 
tiful munificence,  by  the  sole  and  authorized  act  of  the  President,  has  been 
plunged  into  an  unnecessary  and  expensive  war,  the  end  and  fearful  con- 
sequences of  which  no  man  can  foresee.  And  to  suppress  injury,  and 
dence  all  opposition  to  conduct  so  monstrous,  an  Executive  ukase  has 
been  sent  forth,  strongly  intimating,  if  not  clearly  threatening,  the  charge 
of  treason  against  all  who  may  dare  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  or 
propriety  of  his  measures.  Not  only  was  Congress,  which  possesses  ex- 
dnsively  the  war-making  power,  never  consulted  upon  the  subject  until 
after  hostilities  were  commenced,  but  the  right  is  even  now  denied  that 
body  to  make  any  legislative  expression  of  the  national  will  as  to  the 
tims  and  objects  for  which  the  war  should  be  prosecuted.  The  new 
and  strange  doctrine  is  now  put  forth,  that  Congress  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  conduct  of  war ;  that  the  President  is  entitled  to  its  uncontrol- 
led management ;  that  we  can  do  nothing  but  vote  men  and  money, 
to  whatever  amount  and  extent  his  folly  or  caprice  may  dictate. 
Neighboring  States  may  be  subjugated,  extensive  territories  annexed, 
provincial  governments  erected,  the  rights  of  conscience  violated,  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  may  be  administer- 
ed to  a  mixed  population,  embracing  all  variety  of  races,  languages,  and 
cobr,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  to  say  nothing  against 
these  extraordinary  outrages  against  the  first  principles  of  their  Govern- 
ment, or  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  giving  *  aid 
ind  comfort  to  the  enemy.'  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  assumption 
of  the  principle,  that  patriotism  consists  in  pliant  subserviency  to  Exe- 
cutive will ;  that  the  President  is  supreme,  and  the  *  King  can  do  no 
wrong.'  " — Speech  of  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia^  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
tenuuives,  February  I2th,  1847. 

**  I  do  not,  at  this  time,  intend  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  war,  or  to 
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The  distinct  charges  made  upon  the  floor  of 
Congress  against  the  administration,  were,  that  by 
marching  the  army  beyond  the  Nneces,  they  trod 

recount  the  blunders  and  folly  of  the  President,  connected  with  its 
origin.  This  I  have  done  upon  a  former  occasion ;  and  all  the  facts,  I 
believe,  are  now  well  understood  by  the  country.  The  President  may  le- 
peat,  as  oflen  as  he  pleases,  that  it  was  '  unavoidably  forced  upon  us.' 
But  such  a  repetition  can  never  change  the  fact.  It  is  a  war  of  his  own 
making,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  And  so  his* 
tory,  I  doubt  not,  will  make  up  the  record,  if  truth  be  fairly  and  faithfully 
registered  in  her  chronicles." — lb, 

**  While  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  destre 
not  to  break  the  peace,  their  acts  of  hostility  manifested  very  evidently 
what  were  their  true  intentions.  Their  ships  infested  our  coasts ;  their 
troops  continued  advancing  upon  our  territory,  situated  at  places  which 
under  no  aspect  could  be  disputed.  Thus  violence  and  insult  were  united: 
thus,  at  the  very  time  they  usurped  part  of  our  territory,  they  offered  to 
us  the  hand  of  treachery,  to  have  soon  the  audacity  to  say,  that  our  obsti- 
nacy and  arrogance  were  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 

**  As  soon  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  decided  to  consumr 
mate  its  unjust  projects  against  the  American  Republic,  it  determined  to 
unite  a  force  to  sustain  them.  A  considerable  division  under  the  oidera 
of  General  Taylor,  then  a  Brigadier  General,  encamped  at  Corpus  Christi, 
June,  1845,  in  observation  of  our  operations,  and  ready  to  advance  to  the 
Rio  Bravo  Del  Norte,  when  ordered." — Mexican  History  of  the  War  in 
Mexico. 

**  With  these  views  and  these  feelings,  and  with  this  spirit,  I  go  into 
the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  this  war,  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
money,  the  raising  of  so  large  and  great  a  military  force,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  repose  of  that  general  peace  with  which  we  have  been  so  si^ 
nally  blessed  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This  is  the  inquiry  upon 
which  I  am  about  to  enter ;  it  is  a  grave  and  important  inquiry,  and  one  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  directed ;  and 
I  assert  in  my  place,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  all  these  things,  and  the 
present  unlooked  for  state  of  afikirs,  is  properly  chargeable  upon  the  ad* 
ministration ;  for  the  advance  movement  of  our  troops,  or  *  army  of  oc- 
cupation,' as  itis  called,  from  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  Nueces,  to  Matamonis, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  into  a  territory,  to  t^ay  the  least  of  it,  well  known  to 
be  in  dispute  between  Texas  and  Mexico ;  this,  I  say,  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  hostilities ;  and  if  our  army  had  been  permitted  to  remain  at 
Corpus  Christi,  where  it  had  been  since  August  last,  there  is  no  evi- 
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upon  Mexican  soil^  and  thus  the  war  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Polk  by  an  unconstitutional  as- 
sumption of  power.  The  question  raised  was  one 
of  the  gravest  character.  The  war-making  power, 
as  was  justly  asserted,  is  vested  by  that  instrument 
Id  Congress^  and  not  in  the  Moecuti/ve.  It  therefore 
becomes  an  important  inquiry  in  these  pages  to 
ascertain  where  was  the  boundary  of  Texas  at  the 
time  she  was  admitted  into  the  Union.*     If  the 

deuce  or  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  have  been  any  outbreak  be- 
Uvaeo  our  people  and  the  Mexicans,  upon  the  frontier.  This  is  my  first 
proiKMition  in  considering  the  cause  of  this  war,  which  I  trust  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  perfectly  clear ;  and  then  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it 
wpp&u  equally  clear,  that  that  step  was  unnecessary  for  any  of  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  for  which  the  army  was  sent  to  Texas  ;  also,  that  it  was 
impiDper,  under  the  circumstances,  as  being  calculated  to  irritate  and  pro- 
voke hostilities ;  and  farther,  that  it  was  a  step  which  the  President  was 
BoC  ckithed  with  the  proper  power  legally  and  rightfully  to  take,  without 
authority  from  Congress." — Speech  qf^Mr,  Stephens  of  Georgia, 

*  Much  valuable  information  is  contained  in  the  letter  of  Hon. 
Voliiey  E.  Howard  at  the  commencement  of  the  1st  Session  of  the  31st 
Congress.  Representing  the  country  which  borders  upon  the  Rio  Grande 
in  Congress,  he  has  been  enabled  to  group  together  many  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  boundary  of  Texas.     I  give  below  an  extract  from  it. 

^  The  claim  of  Texas  to  the  whole  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
lource,  and  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  will  never  be  contested 
by  any  intelligent  lawyer  who  takes  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  grounds 
«pon  which  it  rests.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  that  of  supposing 
that  the  United  States  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  Mexico  in  any  portion 
of  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Between  the  Republic  of  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  the  question  of  boundary  was  settled  finally  and 
conclumvely  by  the  Convention  of  1838,  which  received  the  sanction  of 
the  legislative  departments  of  both  Governments.  The  treaty  with  Spain 
of  1819,  fixed  the  northern  boundary  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
at  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude.  The  treaty  of  1828  revived  that  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  reciting  that  the  treaty  of  1819 
was  binding  upon  Mexico.  The  Convention  between  Texas  and  the 
United  States,  of  1838,  recited  that  the  treaty  with  Mexico  of  1828,  'is 
binding  upon  the  Republic  of  Texas,  the  same  having  been  entered  into 
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Rio  Grande  was  the  western  limit  of  that  State,  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  President,  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  had  a  right  to  order 

at  a  time  when  Texas  formed  a  part  of  the  said  United  Mexican  States. 
And  whereas,  it  is  deemed  proper  and  expedient,  in  order  to  prevent  future 
disputes  and  collisions  between  the  United  States  and  Texas  in  regard  to 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  as  designated  by  the  treaty,  that  a 
portion  of  the  same  should  be  run  and  marked  without  unnecessary  d^ 
lay,'  &c.  This  Convention  was  ratified  and  carried  out  by  the  act  of  the 
United  States  Congress  of  January  11,  1839,  under  which  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Texas  was  actually  run  and  marked  by  the  two  Governments 
as  far  as  the  34th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  very  act  under  which 
this  Convention  was  negotiated  upon  the  part  of  Texas,  was  her  boun- 
dary act  of  1846,  by  which  her  boundary  is  declared  to  be  the  Rio  Grande 
to  its  source ;  and  thence  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  therioe 
east  and  south  according  to  the  boundary  formerly  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  This  Convention  was  an  express  recognition 
of  the  entire  boundary  of  Texas,  and  made  with  reference  to  the  act  of 
the  Texas  Congress  of  1836.  Whatever  might  have  been  its  effect  upon 
Mexico,  this  Convention  is  for  ever  conclusive  of  the  boundary  as  against 
the  United  States,  by  an  act  as  solemn  as  a  treaty  stipulation. 

"  The  Texas  act  of  boundary,  together  with  other  laws  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  resolutions  of  annex- 
ation, or  the  constitution  of  the  State,  was  declared  in  force  by  the  con- 
stitution under  which  she  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  therefore 
ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Onion  with  specified  boundaries,  subject 
only  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  settle  *  all  questions  of  boundary 
which  may  arise  with  other  Governments ' — meaning,  of  course,  Gov^ 
emments  other  than  the  United  States.  This  was  a  naked  power,  coupled 
with  no  interest,  which  must  be  strictly  construed.  Under  it  the  Texas 
boundary,  with  any  foreign  Government,  might  have  been  settled.  But 
as  the  late  treaty  with  Mexico  removed  the  possibility  of  such  a  question 
with  any  other  Grovemment,  the  power  is  at  an  end.  Neither  could  the 
United  Stdtes,  thus  acting  as  the  trustee  of  Texas  to  settle  the  boundary 
with  other  Governments,  acquire  of  any  Grovemment  a  right  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  claim  of  Texas.  To  assert  such  a  proposition,  is  to  affirm 
that  tlie  trustee  may  acquire  the  subject-matter  of  the  trust,  in  opposition 
to  the  beneficiary ;  or  that  the  judge  or  arbitrator  may  adjudge  the  subject 
of  controversy  to  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  parties  litigant.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  whatever  right  the  United  States  acquired  under  the  treaty  with 
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it  to  the  banks  of  that  river.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Nueces  was  the  boundary  of  Texas,  the  powers 
of  Congress  were  encroached  upon  when  General 

Mexico  to  the  country  ea&t  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  acquired  as  the  trustee 
of  Texas,  and  enures  to  the  benefit  of  that  State. 

"  The  United  States,  having  neglected  to  settle  the  boundary  in  the 
trsaty  with  Mexico,  have  now  no  constitutional  power  to  change  or  alter 
the  boundary  of  Texas,  any  more  than  that  of  any  other  sovereign  State. 
It  was  admitted  in  the  case  of  Maine,  that  this  Government,  without  the 
coDBent  of  Maine,  could  not  negotiate  for  less  than  the  daim  of  Maine. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  in  the  Senate,  February 
6th,  1846,  Col.  Benton  said :  ^  In  fact,  when  once  admitted  as  a  State, 
ihe  (Texas)  never  can  be  reduced  without  her  consent  The  Constitu- 
tion forbids  it.'  Having  given  her  consent  to  the  alteration  only  in  a 
puticQlar  manner,  it  cannot  be  effected  in  any  different  method. 

"  The  joint  resolutions  of  annexation  evidently  intended  that  the  whole 
of  New  Mexico  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  should  be  embraced 
within  the  State  of  Texas,  because  they^give  three  guarantees  applicable 
to  this  very  country  :  1.  That  Texas  may  be  subdivided  into  five  States. 
S.  That  in  any  State  south  of  36"  30'  (the  Missouri  compromise  line), 
slavery  may  exist  at  the  option  of  tlie  people  of  the  same.  3.  That  in 
any  State  or  States  to  be  formed  north  of  that  line,  Slavery  is  prohibited. 
Now,  the  Missouri  compromise  line  divides  the  country  formerly  com- 
prised in  New  Mexico,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  nearly  centrally — Santa 
Fe  being  situated  in  about  latitude  35"  45'  north.  It  is  incomprehensible 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  have  thus  provided  for  the 
domestic  government  of  this  very  territory,  as  a  part  of  Texas,  if  it  was 
in  Mexico  and  not  in  Texas.  By  what  right  could  the  United  States,  in 
a  compact  with  Texas,  assume  to  regulate  the  government  of  a  depart- 
ment of  Mexico,  and  make  rules  for  its  admission  as  a  State  into  the 
American  Union  ?  The  resolutions  of  annexation,  in  terms,  define  the 
boundaries  of  Texas  to  the  extent  of  one  or  more  States  north  of  36°  30'. 
They  assert  expressly  that  to  this  extent  the  country  rightfully  belongs 
to  Texas,  and  is  included  within  her  limits.  And  the  limit  of  one  State, 
thus  given,  will  include  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
There  is  a  fourth  guarantee  given  by  the  compact  of  annexation,  as  appli- 
cable to  this  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  If  «a  new  State  is  not 
formed  wholly  to  the  north  of  36°  30',  slavery  exists  in  Texas  to  the 
43d  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  exists  at  present  under  the  constitution 
with  which  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  When  Texas  was 
admitted,  by  her  law  slavery  existed  to  her  utmost  extent,  and  no  restraint 
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Taylor  was  ordered  to  Corpus  Cliristi,  and  the  whig 
party,  who  pretend  to  be  the  conservators  of  the 
constitution,  were  not  themselves  entirely  guiltless 

was  placed  upon  it  by  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  but  the  prospeetive 
provision  to  operate  in  case  a  State  was  formed  north  of  36®  30'.  Nay, 
more ;  the  resolutions  give  another  guarantee,  not  only  to  Texas,  but  to 
her  creditors,  as  applicable  to  this  territory,  in  pledging  her  public  lands 
to  the  payment  of  her  public  debt 

"  The  boundaries  of  Texas,  as  above-mentioned,  were  defined  m  the 
treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  which  was  a  valid  treaty,  because  he  represented 
a  Government  not  only  de  facto,  but  de  jure — ^the  federal  constitution 
having  been  overturned,  and  the  States  reduced  to  departments ;  all  of 
which,  together  with  his  authority,  were  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  Mex- 
ico in  ]  835.  Nor  was  the  treaty  affected  by  the  fact  that  Santa  Anm 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  because  it  was  exe- 
cuted by  his  generals  who  were  not  prisoners,  and  especially  by  Fillsola, 
upon  whom,  by  law  and  special  appointment,  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mand and  the  faculties  of  chief  devolved.  The  treaty  was  valid  without 
the  signature  of  Santa  Anna ;  and  Mexico  having  acted  on  it,  and  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  its  stipulations,  could  not,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
repudiate  it  afterwards — certainly  not  without  returning  the  property  and 
military  stores  which  were  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty. 

"  Mexico  herself  virtually  acknowledged  the  boundary  of  the  treaty  by 
her  truce  of  1844,  and  ordered  all  the  Mexican  settlements  a  league  be- 
yond the  Rio  Grande  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  inhabitants  to  fall  back  on 
the  Rio  Grande — treating  all  as  traitors  found  beyond  that  line,  at  least 
on  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  The  Mexican  Commissioners  who  negotiated 
the  present  treaty,  have  admitted  that  the  Rio  Grande  had  been  indicated 
as  the  boundary  for  twelve  years.  The  American  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Trist,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Mexican  Government,  asserted  the 
boundaries  of  Texas  as  claimed  by  herself.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
Mexico  intended  to  provide  for  the  treaty  of  1836  with  Texas,  by  making 
Distumell's  map  of  1847  a  part  of  the  treaty,  and  declaring  it  authentic; 
which  map  shows  the  whole  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  be 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  as  defined  by  the  map,  entirely  situated  west 
of  that  river.  Thus  tlie  New  Mexico,  acquired  by  the  United  States,  is 
defined  as  situated  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  the  treaty.  Mexico  has 
transferred  nothing  east  of  that  river.  She  admitted  by  the  map  that  she 
owned  nothing  on  that  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  time  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty. 

"  I  trust  that  the  rights  of  Texas  ui  Santa  Fe  will  be  speedily  ad- 
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in  thns  tamely  submitting  to  an  assumption  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  Long  before  the  Mexicans 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  commenced  an  assault 
upon  our  forces,  Mr.  Polk  had  apprised  Congress, 
in  the  usual  form,  in  his  message  of  December,  1845, 
that  he  regarded  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas,*  and  yet  no  word  of  denial  was 
uttered  by  those  who  subsequently  assailed  his  con- 
duct with  so  much  bitterness,  until  after  a  collision 
had  occurred  between  the  armies  of  the  two  repub- 
lics. In  addition  to  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Polk, 
made  in  a  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  he  communicated  "  with  the  ac- 
companying documents,"  the  still  more  explicit  lan- 
guage of  the  Secretary  of  War.f     Our  Minister, 

mitted,  for  nothing  short  of  this  will  avoid  a  serious  collision  with  her 
iuthorities." 

*  "  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  was  bounded  by  the  St.  Mary's  on  the  Atlantic, 
hts  passed  the  capes  of  Florida,  and  been  peacefully  extended  to  the 
Del  Norte."— M«»»flr^c  cf  Mr.  Polk,  Dec.  1845. 

f  "  Pursuant  to  your  directions,  an  army  of  occupation  was  assem- 
bled in  that  State,  and  Brigadier  General  Taylor  assigned  to  the  command 
of  it  He  was  instnicted  to  repel  Mexican  aggressions,  and  to  protect 
the  country  from  Indian  invasions ;  to  regard  the  Del  Norte  as  the  west- 
em  boundary ;  to  select  a  position  for  his  forces  with  reference  to  this 
frontier,  but  to  leave  unmolested  Mexican  settlements,  and  idso  military 
poets,  should  there  be  any  such  posts  on  the  east  bank  of  that  river  which 
were  in  the  occupation  of  Mexican  forces  previously  to  the  period  when 
Texas  assented  to  the  terms  of  annexation."  Should  Mexico  deny  our 
right  to  possess  the  country  up  to  the  Del  Norte  to  the  extent  justly 
clumed  by  Texas  before  annexation,  and  the  free  common  use  of  the  wa- 
ters of  that  river,  it  is  presumed  that  authoilty  will  be  given  to  enforce 
it  in  both  respects.  In  the  event  of  resistance,  there  may  be  occasion  to 
employ  an  additional  force,  and  authority  should  be  given  for  raising  it  in 
that  contingency.    In  a  more  desirable  state  of  our  relations  with  Mezi- 
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Mr.  Donalson,  assured  all  parties  in  Texas  that  our 
Grovemment  would  sustain  the  claim  of  that  coun- 
try to  the  Eio  Grande,  as  her  western  boundary.* 

After  all  these  declarations  were  communicated 
to  Congress,  under  the  highest  official  responsibility, 
why  did  not  the  whig  party  raise  their  voices  against 
these  assumptions  upon  the  part  of  the  Executive  ? 
Weeks  and  months  elapsed,  but  still  no  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  to  an^est  what  they  subsequently 
declared  to  be  the  usurpations  of  the  President, 
until  blood  had  been  spilt  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  And  then,  when  war  actually  existed, 
and  our  gallant  soldiers  were  sustaining  against 
overwhelming  numbers  the  honor  of  our  flag,  it 
was  left  to  Members  of  Congress  to  make  use  of 
an  afteft'-tJumght^  in  order  to  assail  the  administrar 
tion. 

The  basis  of  the  accusations  against  Mr.  Polk 
were,  that  he  had  ordered  the  army  to  march  upon 
disputed  territory.  This  was  true,  for  our  title  to 
the  whoh  of  Texas,  not  only  to  the  Nueces,  but  to 
the  Sabine,  was  disputed  by  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties. They  made  no  distinction  between  the  east- 
em  and  western  part  of  Texas,  and  whenever  they 
spoke  of  re-conquering  that  country,  it  was  upon 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sabine  that  the  Mexican 

CO,  her  unsettled  political  condition  will  suggest,  as  a  wise  precaution,  the 
guarding  of  that  frontier  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops." 

*  *'  But  whilst  from  such  views  I  encouraged  no  aggressive  movement 
on  the  part  of  Texas,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  Rio  Grande,  I 
have,  nevertheless,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  satisfying  all  parties  here 
that  the  United  States  would,  in  good  faith,  maintain  the  claim,  and  that  I 
had  every  reaacm  to  believe  that  they  would  do  so  successfully." 
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banner  was  to  be  planted.  If,  then,  the  act  of  or- 
dering our  army  to  march  upon  disputed  territory 
was  unconstitutional,  the  crime  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  accused,  was  consummated  the  moment 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  unfurled  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Texas.  Tlie  threatened  impeachment  of 
the  President  should  have  been  proclaimed  at  that 
time ;  and  those  who  have  proved  so  sensitive  at 
what  they  pronounced  an  usurpation  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  were  certainly  not  wholly  - 

guiltless  themselves.  But  admitting  that  Mexico 
had  a  claim  to  the  countiy  between  the  Nueces  and 
Rio  Grande,  Mr.  Polk  was  not  without  a  precedent 
in  ordering  General  Taylor  to  take  possession  of  it.* 

*  **  Among  the  events  growing  out  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, our  attention  was  imperiously  attracted  to  the  change  developing 
itself  in  that  portion  of  West  Florida,  which,  though  of  right  appertaining  to 
the  United  States,  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  awaiting  the 
lesidt  of  negotiations  for  its  actual  delivery  to  them. 

"  The  Spanish  authority  was  subverted,  and  a  situation  produced  ex- 
poong  the  country  to  ulterior  events  which  might  essentially  affect  the 
liglitB  and  welfare  of  the  Union.  In  such  a  conjuncture  I  did  not  delay 
the  interposition  required  for  the  occupancy  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
liver  Perdido,  to  which  the  title  of  the  United  States  extends,  and  to 
which  the  laws  provided  for  the  territory  of  Orleans  are  applicable.  With 
this  view  the  proclamation,  of  which  a  copy  is  laid  before  you,  was  con- 
fided to  the  Governor  of  that  territory  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  lega- 
lity  and  necessity  of  the  course  pursued,  assure  me  of  the  favorable 

li^t  in  which  it  will  present  itself  to  the  Legislature,  and  of  the  prompti-  ^ 

tnde  with  which  they  will  supply  whatever  provisions  may  be  due  to  the  ■ 

essential  rights  and  equitable  interests  of  the  people  thus  brought  into  the 
bosom  of  the  American  family."  j 

''From  the  inclosed  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  ^ 

States,  you  will  perceive  his  determination  to  take  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory therein  specified,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  United  States.*' 

"  Considering,  finally,  that  the  acts  of  Congress,  though  contemplating 
ft  present  possession  by  foreign  authority,  have  contemplated  also  an  even- 

9 
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The  right  to  take  possession  of  disputed  teni* 
tory  dates  at  a  still  earlier  period  of  our  country's 
history,  and  has  the  sanction  of  a  still  more  com- 
manding authority.*     Subsequently  to  the  treaty  of 

tual  possession  of  the  said  territory  by  th'e  United  States,  and  are  acomd- 
ingly  so  framed  as  in  that  case  to  extend  their  operation  to  the  same,  qow 
be  it  known  that  I,  James  l^fadison,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  pursuance  of  these  weighty  and  urgent  considerations,  [not, 
as  usual,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me,]  have  deemed  it  right 
and  requisite  that  possession  should  be  taken  of  &e  said  territory  in  the 
name  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States." — Message  of  President  MM' 
son,  Dec.  10, 1810.     [3  Foreign  Relations,  p.  337.] 

*  From  every  account,  the  enemy  amounted  to  two  thousand  combat- 
ants ;  the  troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were  short  of  nine  hun- 
dred. This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies,  abandoned  themselves  to 
flight,^  and  dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving  our  victorious  aniy 
in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  which  terminated  tudder 
the  influence  of  the  guns  of  the  British  garrison,  as  you  will  observe  by 
the  inclosed  correspondence  between  Major  Campbell,  the  commandant, 
and  myself  upon  the  occasion." — Official  Letter  of  General  Wayne  to  ^ 
Secretary  of  War,  August  2Sth,  1794. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MAJOR-GENERAL  WAYNE, 
AND  MAJOR  WIUJAM  CAMPBELL. 

No.  L 
"  MiAMis  River,  August  21, 17d4* 
"  Sir  :  An  army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  said  to  be  vnte 
your  command,  having  taken  posts  on  the  banks  of  the  Miamis  for  ip- 
wards  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  almost  vrithin  reach  of  the  gnns-of 
this  fort,  being  a  post  belonging  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, occupied  by  his  Majesty's  troops,  and  which  I  have  tlie  honor  to  eom- 
mand,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  myself,  as  speedily  as  possible,  in 
what  light  I  am  to  view  your  making  such  near  approaches  to  this  gar- 
rison. 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  on  my  part  to  say,  that  I  know  of  no  war  eziflt^ 
ing  between  Great  Britain  and  America. 

'^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  and 
very  humble  servant,  "  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL, 

"  Major  24th  Reg.  commanding  a  British  post  on 

the  banks  of  the  Miamis. 
".  To  Major-General  Wayne,  &c.  &c.  &c." 
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peace  of  1783,  between  this  country  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, contrary  to  its  provisions,  the  former  power 
retained  possession  of  several  forts  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, from  which  they  instigated  the  savages  to 
wage  hostilities  against  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington was  annoyed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Indians. 
Banner  and  St.  Clair  had  been  successively  defeated. 
In  1794,  our  forces  in  the  northwest  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  "mad  Anthony  Wayne," 
who,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1794,  defeated  the  al- 
lied Indians  and  the  British,  under  the  guns  of  a 
fort  in  possession  of  the  English ;  Wayne  then  rar 
vaged  the  possession  of  Colonel  McKee,  the  British 
Indian  agent,  and  which  was  in  disputed  territory, 
actoally  in  the  occupancy  of  the  British  troops. 

No.  II. 
**  Cabif  on  the  bank  of  the  Miamis,  August  a  Is/,  1794. 

"  Sib  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  requiring  from  me  the 
motives  which  have  moved  the  army  under  my  command  to  the  position 
they  at  present  occupy,  far  within  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

**  Without  questioning  the  authority,  or  the  propriety,  sir,  of  your  in- 
terrogatory, I  think  I  may,  without  breach  of  decorum,  observe  to  you, 
that  were  you  entitled  to  an  answer,  the  most  satisfactory  one  was 
tnnoimced  to  you  from  the  muzzles  of  my  small  arms,  yesterday  morning, 
in  an  action  against  the  horde  of  savages,  in  the  vicinity  of  your  posts, 
which  terminated  gloriously  to  the  American  arms ;  but,  had  it  continued 
until  the  Indians,  &c.,  were  drove  under  the  influence  of  the  post  and 
guns  you  mention,  they  would  not  have  much  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  victorious  army  under  my  command,  as  no  such  post  was  established 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  - 
United  States. 

•*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient, 
ind  very  humble  servant, 

"  (Signed)  ANTHONY  WAYNE, 

Major-Greneral  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Federal  Army. 

"  To  Major  William  Camj^ll,  &c.  &c." 
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This  condnct  upon  the  part  of  General  Wayne,  was 
sustained  by  General  Washington. 

I  reiterate  the  fact,  that  Mexico  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  country  Ipng  east  and  west 
of  the  Nueces.  They  claimed  the  whole  of  Texas, 
as  a  revolted  province,  when  they  were  mustering 
their  troops  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
with  the  avowed  determination  of  reconquering  that 
country.  What,  under  the  circumstances,  was  the 
proper  course  for  the  administration  to  pursue? 
Were  plighted  faith  and  pledged  honor  to  be  dis- 
regarded ?  Were  the  Mexicans  to  be  allowed  to 
cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and  re-enact  the  bloody 
scenes  which  characterized  their  progress  before 
the  fatal  defeat  at  San  Jacinto?  The  President 
had  the  right  to  lead  our  forces  in  person,  to  the 
uttermost  limit  of  the  Texan  territory.  The  ques- 
tion in  dispute  could  be  settled  by  one  of  two 
methods — ^by  negotiation  or  by  force.  The  for^ 
mer  we  had  tendered  to  Mexico  after  she  tad 
abruptly  broken  off  all  diplomatic  intercourse.  Our 
proposition  was  scornfully  rejected,  and  she  elected 
to  decide  the  contest  by  the  ordeal  of  battle. 
When  this  was  known,  it  surely  cannot  be  insisted 
that  the  Mexicans  had  a  better  right  to  take  pos- 
session of  disputed  territory  than  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States.  The  very  fact  of  possession  might 
have  affected  our  title.  Mexico  might  have  claimed 
that  possession  as  an  evidence  of  the  inability  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States  to  enforce  their  claim 
to  every  part  of  the  disputed  territory  * 

*  It  is  evident  from  the  correspondence  of  General  Taylor  with  the 
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Mexican  General  Ampudia,  that  he  regarded  the  territory  between  the 
Nueces  and  Rio  Grande  as  American  soil.  "  While  this  communication 
was  in  my  hands,  it  was  discovered  that  the  village  of  Frontone  had  been 
set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  I  viewed  this  as  a  direct  act  of  war,  and  in- 
formed the  deputation  that  their  communication  would  be  snswered  by  me 
when  opposite  Matamoras,  which  was  done  in  respectful  terms." — Letter 
of  Qtneral  Taylor  to  General  Ampudia,  dated  Matamoras^  Texas,  AprU 
23,  1846. 

Frontone  was  situated  west  of  the  Arroyo  Colorado.  The  burning 
of  this  village  could  not  have  been  regarded  by  General  Taylor  as  "  a  di- 
rect act  of  war"  unless  he  considered  it  American  territory. 

He  also  stated  to  the  Mexican  general  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
limy  under  his  command  had  been  governed  by  a  strict  regard  of  justice 
and  homanity.  "  I  need  hardly  advise  yon  that,  charged,  as  I  am,  in  only 
a  nuliiiry  capacity,  with  the  performance  of  specific  duties,  I  cannot  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  international  question  involved  in  the  advance  of 
the  American  army.  You  will,  however,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  constantly  sought  a  settlement  by  negotia- 
tkxi  of  the  question  of  boundary ;  that  an  envoy  was  dispatched  to  Mexico 
for  that  purpose ;  and  that  up  to  the  most  recent  dates  said  envoy  had  not 
been  received  by  the  actual  Mexican  Government,  if  indeed  he  has  not 
received  his  passports  and  left  the  republic.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  been 
ordered  to  occupy  the  country  up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
imtfl  the  boundary  shall  bo  definitely  settled.  In  carrying  out  these  in- 
structions I  have  carefully  abstained  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  obeying,  in 
this  regard,  not  only  the  letter  of  my  instructions,  but  the  plain  dictates 
of  justice  and  humanity." — lb.,  April  12, 1846. 

"  After  all  that  has  passed  since  the  American  army  first  approached 
tbe  Rio  Bravo,  I  am  certainly  surprised  that  you  should  complain  of  a 
measure,  which  is  no  other  tlian  a  natural  result  of  the  state  of  war  so 
moch  insisted  upon  by  the  Mexican  authorities  as  actually  existing  at  this 
time.  You  will  excuse  me  for  recalling  a  few  circumstances  to  show  that 
Ctis  state  of  war  has  not  been  sought  by  the  American  army,  bid  has  been 
forced  upon  it,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  rights  incident  to  such  a  state 
camwt  be  made  a  subject  of  complaint." — lb.,  April  22, 1846. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Forward  movement  of  the  American  troops. — The  number  and  disdplioe  of 
the  American  army. — General  Taylor  reaches  Point  Isabel. — Fort  Brown 
erected. — The  Mexicans  cross  the.  Rio  Grande. — General  Taylor  mores 
from  Fort  Brown  to  Point  Isabel. — Bombardment  of  Fort  Brown. — Battle 
of  Palo  Alto. — Resaca  de  la  Palma. — The  action  of  Congress. — Reorga- 
nization of  the  army. — The  object  for  which  the  war  was  prosecuted. — 
Difiicalty  with  General  Scott. — Requisitions  made  upon  the  Grovenfon  of 
several  States  for  volunteers. — Plan  of  campaign. — Action  of  Genenl 
Gaines. — General  Taylor  marches  from  Camargo  in  the  direction  of  Mon- 
terey.— Capture  of  Monterey. — Internal  afiairs  of  Mexico^ — Pass  granted 
to  Santa  Anna. — General  Wool  marches  upon  Monclova. — General  Kear- 
ney takes  Santa  F6. — Colonel  Doniphan  advances  upon  Chihuahua.— Vic- 
tory of  Sacramento. — General  Kearney  starts  for  California. — Operationa 
of  Colonel  Fremont  and  Commodores  Sloat  and  Stockton.  Ordeis  iaoed 
to  raise  contributions  from  the  Mexicans. — Greneral  Taylor  adviaea  the 
adoption  of  a  defensive  line. — Preparations  made  to  attack  Vera  Cmx. 
— Civil  Governments  authorized  by  the  President. — Movements  of  Colonel 
Price. 

The  forward  movement  of  the  American  troops 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  ordered, 
as  suggested  by  General  Taylor  himself.*    The  rear 

*  "  For  these  reasons  our  position  thus  far  has,  I  think,  been  the  best 
possible ;  but  now  that  the  entire  force  will  soon  be  concentratedf  it  may 
well  be  a  question  whether  the  views  of  Government  will  be  best  carried 
out  by  our  remaining  at  this  point.  It  is  with  great  deference  that  I  make 
any  suggestions  on  topics  which  may  become  matters  of  delicate  negotia- 
tion ;  but  if  our  Government,  in  settling  the  question  of  boundary  makes  the 
line  of  the  Rio  Grande  an  ultimatum,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  settlement  will 
be  greatly  facilitated  and  hastened  by  our  taking  possession  at  once  of  one  or 
two  points  on  or  quite  near  that  river.  Our  strength  and  state  of  prepara- 
tion should  be  displayed  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken." — Dispatch  cf 
General  Tat/lor  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  at  Corpus  Christi,  on  the 
4ih  of  October,  1846. 
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of  the  army  left  the  former  place  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1846.  It  may  be  proper  at  this  place 
briefly  to  examine  into  the  numbers,  state  of  disci- 
pline, and  arms  of  the  regular  force  of  the  United 
States.  Much  jealousy  has  been  manifested  by  our 
citizens  ever  since  the  declaration  of  independence, 
of  standing  armies.  A  preference  has  alwajrs  been 
exhibited  for  militia  or  volunteer  troops ;  and  al- 
though raw  soldiers  during  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle did  not  often  prove  as  steady  under  fire  as  the  con- 
tinental line,  still  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  niore  recent  one  with  Mexico,  the  volun- 
teers fought  wdth  a  desperation  which  established  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed 
upon  them  in  the  fury  of  battle.  It  is  tioie  that 
they  will  not  yield  the  same  passive,  uncomplaining 
obedience,  which  in  the  "regular"  affords  his  com- 
mander so  much  delight ;  but  that  pride  and  emula- 
tion which  stimulates  the  volunteer,  will  prompt  him 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  cominnartial,  while  he  fights 
with  a  degree  -of  enthusiasm  that  is  irresistible. 
The  graduates  of  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  during  the  conflict  with  Mexico,  elevated  the 
character  of  that  institution  to  an  extraordinaiy 
degree  of  renown.  Before  the  war  commenced,  a 
strong  prejudice  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
against  it,  and  the  opposition  had  become  so  decid- 
ed, that  it  was  in  danger  of  being  discontinued. 
It  is  now,  however,  established  upon  a  finner  basis 
than  ever,  and  if  our  main  reliance  in  time  of  war 
is  to  be  upon  the  volunteers,  this  only  renders  the 
preservation  of  that  institution  still  more  impera- 
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tiv€f.  In  the  selection  of  their  oflScers,  the  volnn- 
teers  will  almost  invariably  elect  those  persons  who 
have  obtained  a  regular  military  education,  or  by 
their  experience  are  qualified  to  command.  While, 
then,  military  education  should  be  taught  at  West 
Point,  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed  in  the  volun- 
teer force  of  the  country  in  sustaining  the  honor  of 
our  flag.  In  1845  the  whole  number  of  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  Y,883, 
many  of  whom  were  foreigners.  General  Taylor 
before  leaving  Corpus  Christi  had  under  his  com- 
mand about  3,500  men,  and  when  he  reached  the 
Rio  Grande  his  effective  force  was  less  than  3,000. 

When  the  American  troops  arrived  near  the 
Rio  Grande,  they  found  the  Mexicans  prepared  to 
assume  offensive  operations.  On  the  10th  of  April, 
1846,  Colonel  Cross  was  murdered,  and  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month  Lieutenant  Porter  with  a  small 
body  of  men  were  taken  prisoners  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  and  were  inhumanly  butchered.  On  the 
24th  of  April  General  Aiista  arrived  at  Matamoras, 
and  informed  General  Taylor  that  he  considered 
hostilities  commenced,  and  that  he  should  prosecute 
them.*  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  Captain 
Thornton,  with  a  party  of  dragoons  consisting  of  63 
men,  became  engaged  with  a  very  large  force  of  the 
Mexicans,  in  which  16  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  rest  were  forced  to  surrender.f  On  the  26th  of 
April  General  Taylor  issued  a  call  upon  the  Gover- 

*  Dispatch  of  General  Taylrtr,  April  26th,  1846,  Executive  docu- 
ments, second  Session,  29th  Congress, 
tibid. 
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nor  of  Texas  for  two  regiments  of  mounted  troops, 
and  two  of  infantry,  and  upon  the  Governor  of 
Louisana  for  four  regiments  of  infantry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  the  war  with  energy,  and  carry- 
ing it  into  the  enemy's  country.*  On  the  28th  of 
April,  1846,  the  camp  of  Captain  Walker  was  sur- 
prised, and  five  men  were  killed.  A  family  of 
fourteen  persons  unarmed  were  taken  prisoners,  two 
of  whom  were  females  ;  theii*  throats  were  cut,  and 
after  every  indignity  was  perpetrated  upon  their 
persons,  they  were  left  exposed  to  the  storms  of 
heaven,  and  prowling  beasts.  On  the  3d  of  May, 
although  the  enemy  had  made  demonstrations  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  still,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  countiy,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  American 
army  of  light  troops.  General  Taylor  was  kept  ig- 
norant of  their  movements.f  He  had  received  in- 
formation that  the  Mexicans  were  preparing  to 
croes  the  river  below  Fort  Brown,  with  the  object 
of  forming  a  junction  with  those  who  had  crossed 
the  river  above ;  and  entertaining  the  belief  that 
they  designed  making  a  descent  upon  his  depot  at 
Point  Isabel,  he  hastened  the  operations  on  the 
field-work,  and  was  enabled  to  prepare  it  for  a  suc- 
cessful defence  on  the  1st  of  May.  J  Leaving  the 
7th  infantry  under  the  command  of  Major  Brown, 
with  Captain  Lowd's  and  Lieutenant  Bragg's  com- 
panies of  artillery  in  charge  of  the  work.  General 

♦  "  Which  will  be  required  to  proBecute  the  war  with  energy,  and 
cany  it,  as  it  should  be,  into  the  enemy's  country." — Ibid. 

t  Dispatch  No.  32  of  General  Ibylor,  dated  May  3d,  1846,  at  Point 
Isabel. 

tibid. 
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Taylor  started  with  the  main  force  under  his  com- 
mand, for  Point  Isabel,  where  they  arrived  the  next 
day,  without  discovering  any  signs  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  morning,  and  during  the  day  of  May  3d,  dis- 
charges of  cannon  were  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  Brown  ;  and  General  Taylor  dispatched  a 
squadi'on  of  cavalry,  covering  a  small  party  to  com- 
municate with  Major  Brown  *  The  squadron  re- 
turned on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  without  bringing 
news  fi'om  the  Fort ;  but  on  the  5th  of  May  Cap- 
tain Walker  of  the  rangers  arrived  at  Point  Isabel, 
after  running  the  gauntlet  during  the  night  before. 
This  act  of  gallantry  upon  the  part  of  Captain  Wal- 
ker deserves  especial  attention,  as  it  exemplified 
the  cool  and  daring  courage  of  that  celebrated 
ranger.  When  it  was  deemed  important  to  com- 
municate with  General  Taylor,  Captain  Walker 
volimteered  to  be  the  bearer  of  dispatches  from 
Major  Brown.  Starting  at  night,  with  no  other 
guide  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  but  the  wind 
upon  his  cheek,  he  successfdlly  accomplished  the  en- 
terprise. From  a  dispatch  brought  by  him,  General 
Taylor  ascertained  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
May,  the  Mexican  batteries  opened  upon  Fort  Brown, 
and  the  American  guns  were  immediately  manned 
and  a  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  six  and  18-pound- 
ers,  which  resulted  in  dismounting  several  of  the 
Mexican  pieces.  They  continued,  however,  to  fire 
upon  the  fort  until  12  o'clock  at  night.  On  the 
Tth  of  May,  General  Taylor  started  on  his  return 
from  Point  Isabel,  for  th#  purpose  of  raising  the 

*  Dispatch  No.  32  of  General  Taylor,  dated  May  H  1846,  at  Point 
Lnbel. 
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siege  of  Fort  Brown,  determined  to  figlit  the  enemy 
in  whatever  force  he  might  attempt  to  obstruct  his 
progress.*  On  the  8th  of  May  he  encountered 
6,000  of  the  enemy  at  the  field  of  Palo  Alto,  and 
after  an  action  of  five  hours  repulsed  them.  The 
force  under  General  Taylor  did  not  exceed  2,300 
men.  What  renders  this  battle  somewhat  remark- 
able is  the  fact,  that  although  it  lasted  five  hours, 
the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  only  four  men  killed, 
and  three  officers  and  thirty-nine  men  wounded  .f 

*  Dispatch  of  General  Taylor,   to  the  War  Department,  May  7th, 

1846. 

t "  Head  Quarters,  Army  of  Occupation, 

Camp  near  Palo  Alto,  May  9,  1846. 

**  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  I  was  met  near  this  place  yester- 
day on  my  march  from  Point  Isabel,  by  the  Mexican  forces ;  and  after  an 
action  of  about  five  hours,  dislodged  them  from  their  position,  and  en- 
camped upon  the  field.  Our  artillery,  consisting  of  two  18-pounders,  and 
two  light  batteries,  was  the  arm  chiefly  engaged,  and  to  the  excellent 
miniier  in  which  it  was  manoeuvred  and  served,  is  our  success  mainly 
doe. 

**  The  strength  of  the  enemy  is  believed  to  have  been  about  6,000  men, 
with  7  pieces  of  artillery  and  800  cavalry ;  his  loss  is  probably  at  least  100 
killed.  Our  strength  did  not  exceed,  all  told,  2,300,  while  our  loss  was  com- 
paratively trifling ;  4  men  killed,  3  officers  and  39  men  wounded  *,  several 
of  the  latter  mortally.  I  regret  to  report  that  Major  Ringold,  3d  artillery, 
and  Captain  Page,  4th  Infantry,  are  severely  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Luther, 
2d  artiUery,  slightly  so. 

'*  The  enemy  has  fallen  back,  and  it  is  believed  has  repassed  the  river. 
I  have  advanced  parties  now  thrown  forward  in  his  direction,  and  shall 
move  the  main  body  immediately. 

"  In  the  haste  of  this  first  report,  I  can  only  say,  that  the  officers  and 
men  behaved  in  the  most  admirable  manner  throughout  the  action. 

"^  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  making  a  more  detailed  report,  when 
those  of  the  diflferent  commanders  shall  be  received. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

«  Z.  TAYLOR, 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  commanding. 
"The  ADJUTA5T  General  of  the  Army, 
Washinfijton,  D.  C." 
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It  is  almost  inconceivable,  that  so  large  a  body  of 
men  should  have  been  fighting  in  the  open  field, 
for  that  length  of  time,  without  doing  more  execu- 
tion. The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  was  estimated  at 
more  than  200.  The  artillery  was  the  arm  prin- 
cipally engaged,  and  fully  sustained  the  high  repu- 
tation of  those  who  had  devoted  so  much  time  to 
its  perfection.  Major  Ringold  of  the  flying  artillery 
was  mortally  wounded ;  but  his  death  was  tenibly 
revenged  by  Duncan,  Ridgely  and  their  comrades, 
who  fought  with  an  enthasiasm  that  carried  havoc 
and  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

The  American  army  encamped  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  and  a  council  of  war  was  called  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  should  advance,  or  act  upon  the 
defensive.  A  majority  was  in  favor  of  the  latter 
course ;  but  the  commanding  general,  sustained  by 
the  advice  of  Belknap,  Duncan,  and  others,  deter- 
mined to  force  his  way  to  Fort  Brown.  In  the 
mean  time.  Arista  was  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
2,000  troops,  thus  making  his  force  amount  to  about 
8,000.  At  2  o'clock  on  the  9th  of  May,  General 
Taylor  advanced  along  the  Matamoras  road,*  and 
when  he  approached  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  he  found 
a  ravine  which  crossed  the  road,  lined  with  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  enemy.  Taylor  directed  a  battery  of 
field  artilleiy  to  assail  the  position,  and  the  fire  of 
artillery  and  small  arms  was  continued,  until  the 
batteries  of  the  Mexicans  were  carried  by  the  in- 
fantry and  dragoons,  and  they  were  pursued  to  the 

*  Dispatch  of  General  Taylor  to  the  War  Department,  May  9th, 
1846. 
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river.  Seven  pieces  of  artillery,  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition,  three  standiu-ds,  and  about  100  prison- 
ers, including  General  La  Vega,  were  captured. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  39  killed  and  82 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  m  the  two  bat- 
tles has  been  estimated  at  1,000  men.  Although 
great  bravery  wjis  exhil)ited  l)y  the  infantry  and 
dragoons,  still  the  gallantry  of  the  artillerymen  was 
conspicuous.  They  fought  with  a  reckless,  yet  sys- 
tematic daring,  which  claims  our  highest  admira- 
tion ;  wherever  the  dark  masses  of  the  enemy  were 
preparing  to  advance,  they  were  quickly  met  by  the 
flying  artillery,  and  the  storm  of  grape  and  canister 
never  failed  to  drive  them  back  in  disorder.  One 
instance  is  related  of  chivalrous  devotion,  which,  in 
the  army  of  Bonaparte  would  have  won  a  high  po 
sition.  When  Captain  May,  who  had  been  occu])y- 
ing  the  position  of  the  "  black  sluggai-d,"  was  some- 
what peremptorily  ordered  by  Taylor  to  charge  a 
Mexican  battery,  he  was  aiTested  in  full  career  by 
Ridgely,  who  called  out  "  stop,  Charley,  let  me  draw 
their  &re ;"  and  the  grape  and  canister  from  Ridgely's 
battery  were  quickly  responded  to ;  and  although 
the  saddles  of  many  of  the  dragoons  were  emptied 
by  the  fire  of  the  Mexican  infantry,  yet  the  remain- 
der dashed  over  empty  guns. 

The  news  of  these  two  victories  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  startled  the  inha- 
bitants of  each  city  and  hamlet  throughout  the 
land.  The  intelligence  produced  a  deep  sensation 
at  Washington,  where  the  American  Congress  was 
then  in  session.    The  threats  which  had  often  been 
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made  by  the  Mexicans  to  wash  ont  with  blood  the 
stain  upon  their  national  character,  by  what  they 
called  a  dismemberment  of  their  territory,  had  now 
been  attempted.  They  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  upon  two  fields  they  had  encountered  the  Ame- 
rican army.  The  war  had  commenced,  and  it  de- 
volved upon  Congress  to  devise  the  means  for  its 
energetic  prosecution.  Tlie  regular  army  in  April, 
1S46,  was  7,244,  and  the  force  on  the  Texas  fix)n- 
tier  in  May,  present  and  absent,  was  3,554.* 

With  this  small  body  of  men,  it  was  not  to  be 
ox|)ected  that  we  could  encounter  successfully 
8,000,000  of  people  upon  their  own  soil,  and  by  the 
act  of  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  call  into  the  field  50,000  volunteers, 
to  serve  for  one  year,  or  during  the  war ;  and  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  pui-pose  of  caiTying 
it  into  effect.  The  preamble  to  that  act  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  much  discassion  in  Congress 
and  ekewhere.  It  declared  that  *'  whereas  by  the 
act  of  the  Eopublic  of  Mexico  war  exists,"  &c. 
The  opposition  members  of  Congress  distinctly 
charged  that  the  war  was  brought  on  T>y  the  uncon- 
stitutional order  given  hj  Mr.  Polk  for  the  concen- 
tration of  our  troops  upon  the  Rio  Grande ;  but  I 
have  already  shown  the  fallacy  of  that  assumption. 
It  was  nevertheless  entertained,  and  although  the 
whigs  were  disposed  to  vote  for  an  appropi'iation  of 
money  and  the  raising  of  men  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  General  Taylor,  still  they  made  strenuous 

*  Report  of  tlie  Adjutant-General  to  the  War  Department,  April  6tfa, 
1848. 
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exertions  to  strike  the  preamble  from  the  bill.  This 
they  were  mial:)le  to  do,  and  uj)on  its  passage,  they 
all  voted  for  it  with  the  exception  of  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  two  or  three  Senatoi's.*  It 
had  been  insisted  that  those  membei-s  of  the  oppo- 
sition who  voted  for  the  bill,  were  estopjKjd  from 
subsequently  denjdng  that  Mexico  commenced  the 
war.  The  position  which  they  occupied  was  an  ex- 
ceetlingly  delicate  one.  They  had  to  adoj)t  one  of 
two  alternatives;  either  to  vote  for  the  preanil)le, 
which  they  declared  was  untrue,  or  to  vote  against 
the  bill.  They  did  not  choose  to  place  themselves 
upon  the  record  as  voting  against  gi'anting  supi)lies ; 
although  the  prosecution  of  a  war  unjiLstly  com- 
menced by  as,  can  hardly  be  reconcilable  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  or  the  precepts  of  morality. 
The  Course  pui'sued  by  those  who  voted  against  the 
bill,  was  consistent  with  the  declaration  that  the 
war  was  unjust,  and  they  have  had  far  less  difficulty 
in  reconcilhig  their  assertions  and  their  votes,  than 
those  who  declared  the  w^ar  was  wrongfully  com- 
menced, yet  abused  Mr.  Polk  l)ecause  it  was  not 
more  vigorously  j)rosecuted. 

The  coui-se  pursued  by  the  op])osition  members 
of  Congress  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  W'ar,  w-as  very  mconsistent.  Scarcely 
did  the  collision  of  arms  take  i)lace  upon  the  Kio 
Grande,  before  they  denounced  the  course  ])ursued 
by  the  Executive  as  unauthorized  and  unconstitu- 
tional ;  and  a  ])ortion  of  them  o])posed  its  j)i*osecu- 
tion,  and  voted  against  sup})lies  throughout  the  con- 

*  See  Congressional  Globe,  fir»t  session  29th  Congress. 
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test,  while  the  remainder  \4olently  assailed  the  ad- 
ministration because  the  war  was  not  prosecuted 
with  more  vigor.  Althougli  it  was  the  general  im- 
pression after  each  Lattle,  that  the  Mexicans  would 
conclude  a  peace,  still  those  meml^ei's  gave  frec^^uent 
expression  to  their  indignation  ])ecause  more  men 
were  not  qalled  into  the  field,  that  each  Anctory 
might  immediately  Le  followed  by  a  forwai^d  move- 
ment. Those  meml)ei's,  who  had  denounced  the 
conduct  of  the  President  l)ecause  he  had  "com- 
menced an  unconstitutional  war,"  and  who  had  with 
extreme  ])itterness  assailed  him  because  that  war 
had  not  l>een  prosecuted  with  more  energy ;  at  a 
later  period  in  the  struggle,  voted  to  lay  upon  the 
table  a  resolution,  declaring  that  it  was  inexpedient 
for  our  army  to  retreat  from  the  i)ositions  which 
they  had  won  in  IMexico,  for  the  puipose  of  falling 
})ack  upon  a  defensive  line.*  This  resolution  was 
laid  on  the  table  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
of  Georgia,  l>y  a  vote  of  96  to  89.  All  who  voted  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  were  whigs,  and  all 
who  voted  against  it  were  democrats. 

After  the  war  with  Mexico  was  recognized  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  ranks  of  the  amiy  could  be  filled 
by  volunteei-s.  A  feeling  of  indignation  was  aroused 
fi'om  Maine  to  Texas,  that  Mexicans,  who  had  so 
fi-equently  violated  theii*  most  solemn  treaty  sti- 

*  Mr.  Chase  offered  the  following  resolution  :  "  Resolved,  that  it  is  in- 
expedient to  onlor  our  troops  to  retreat  from  the  positions  wiiich  they  have 
gallantly  won  in  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  back  upon  a  defensive 
line." — CoJigreasinmil  Globr,  1st  session,  SOthCongress,  p.  179. 
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pulations,  should  coiisuinmate  their  folly  by  the 
invasioif  of  our  teriitory;  ami  the  alacrity  Anth 
which  our  people  i'es])t)ncled  to  the  call  u])oii  their 
patriotij^in,  proved  at  ouce  that  thoy  would  defend 
the  honor  of  our  country,  Ijy  whatever  nation  as- 
sailed ;  and  the  ardor  with  which  they  rushed  to  the 
field,  proved  them  the  most  warlike  people  of  the 
age.  WTierever  was  unfurled  the  stripes  and  stars, 
and  whenever  was  heard  the  I'oll  of  the  dinim,  there 
were  gathered  the  volunteer  of  every  age  and  con- 
dition ;  and  where  only  50,000  volunteei^s  were  au- 
thorized, 600,000  gallant  spirits  responded  to  the 
call.  The  spectacle  witnessed,  was  literally  that  of 
a  nation  m  arms.  Tlie  organization  of  the  volun- 
teers was  promptly  attended  to  by  the  President ; 
and  for  this  i)uipose  officei*s  were  appointed,  who 
subsequently  distinguished  themselves.  Two  Major- 
Generals  were  commissioned — Butler  and  Patter- 
son; and  eight  Brigadiei's — ^Lane,  Smith,  Ilamer, 
Quitman,  Pierce,  Cadwallader,  Pillow,  and  Shields. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  promptly 
availed  himself  of  the  authority  granted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  vigo- 
roasly  against  Mexico.  He  had  several  times  an- 
nounced to  Congi'ess  that  the  war  was  not  waged 
with  a  Adew  to  conquest,  Ijut  for  the  purpose  of 
o]:)taining  an  honorable  peace,  and  thereby  to  se- 
cure ample  indemnity.*    Tliis  language  may  be  re- 

*  "  The  war  has  not  been  waged  with  a  view  to  conqnest ;  but  having 
been  commenced  by  Mexico,  it  has  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  there,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honor- 
able peacCf  and  thereby  secure  ample  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 

10 
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garded  as  ratlier  equivocal.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive lio\v  iiidenmity  could  l»e  obtained  from  Mexico 
in  any  otlior  way,  than  l)y  tliat  wliich  a  suljsequent 
message  of  Mr.  Polk  expressed  to  be  a  dismember^ 
ment  of  tlie  INIexican  territory.* 

That  the  attention  of  the  administration  was  at 
an  early  day  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  can  be  no  doubt.  Confidential  instruc- 
tions were  issued  from  the  Na\y  Department  to 
Commodore  Sloat  jls  early  as  June  24th,  1845,  in 
which  it  was  intimated  that  hostilities  would  ensue. 
Sloat  was  directed  j)ai'ticularly  to  avoid  any  act  of 
agjrivssion,  but  in  Ciise  Mexico  should  declare  war 
against  us,  he  was  dii*ected  to  employ  the  force 
under  liis  command  to  the  best  advantage.f     This 

war,  as  well  as  to  our  much  injured  citizens,  who  hold  large  pecnniaiy 
demands  a«raiiist  Mexicu." — Mussfnrr  of  Pnsulrnt  Polk,  Dicemlier^  1846. 

*  "  The  extensive  and  valuable  territories  ceded  by  Mexico  to  tha 
United  Srates  conf^titute  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  the  brilliant  achieve 
ments  and  sitrnal  successes  of  our  arms  will  be  a  jTuanintec  of  security  for 
the  future,  by  convincing  all  nations  that  our  rijrhts  must  be  respected." 
— Message  if  Mr.  Polk  to  Coni^rtss,  July  ftlh^  1848. 

f  "Should  Mexico,  however.  1h»  resolutely  Ijent  on  hostilities,  you  will 
be  mindful  to  protect  the  persons  and  interests  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  near  your  station,  and  should  vou  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  that  tha 
Mexican  Government  has  dorlari'd  war  ajnunst  us.  you  will  at  once  em- 
ploy the  force  under  your  command  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Mexican 
ports  on  the  Pacific  are  said  to  1k>  opt-n  and  defenceless.  If  you  ascer- 
tain with  certainty  that  Mexico  has  derlnreil  war  ajrainst  the  United 
States,  you  will  at  once  possess  yourself  of  the  port  of  S:in  Francisco, 
and  blocka<lo  or  occupy  such  oflier  ports  as  your  force  may  pcTmit. 

"The  irreal  diMancc  of  your  scjiiadnni,  nml  the  difficulty  of  commu- 
niratinjr  with  you,  are  tlie  causes  ff>r  is<uin;r  this  nrJer.  Th«^  President 
hopes  most  earnestly  that  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  may  not  Iw  dis- 
turhod.  The  ohjert  of  these  in>tructi<»ns  is  to  nnssrss  yon  of  the  views 
of  the  (lovi.Tument,  in  the  event  of  a  di^claralion  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  agninst  the  United  States — im  event  which  yon  are  enjoined  to  do 
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order  was  followed  by  the  expeditiou  under  General 
Kearney.  I  do  not  nudvti  these  oljservations  for  the 
pui'j)ose  of  condeinninjLT  the  object  which  the  Cabi- 
net desired  to  accomplish  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  ac- 
quire "iud-enuiity  for  the  past  and  security  for  tlie 
futui'e"  is  perfectly  justifiable,  and  es])ecially  where 
a  war  is  forced  by  a  perfulious  j)eoj)h^  upon  us. 
And  under  all  circumstances,  the  avowal  should 
have  been  boldly  made  that  we  i)rosecutcd  a  war 
of  tvnqaesf^  if  necessary,  for  the  pur})ose  of  accom- 
plisliing  that  result.  If  that  had  Ijcen  done,  an 
obstinate  enemy  would  soon  have  been  l)rou<,dit  to 
terms,  when  thiiy  ascertained  that  the  longer  the 
contest  was  ]>rotracted  the  greater  indemnity  would 
be  demanded. 

The  energy  which  the  President  always  dis- 
played, did  not  fail  him  in  the  i)rosecution  of  the 
war,  and  what  was  re£CJiJ'<led  as  the  dilatorv  move- 
ments  of  General  Scott,  j)ro<luced  a  ])ei'sonal  inter- 
view between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  Tlie  result  of  this 
conference  seems  to  hav(»  given  offence  to  GcMieral 
Scott,  and  produced  from  him  a  letter  whicth  (ex- 
cited much  ridicule,  and  caused  mini:cled  feelinj^  of 
sorrow,  surprfse,  and  indignation.  To  receive  the 
command  of  the  army  in  pei*son,  as  was  sul»se- 
quently  exemi)litied,  could  Imt  add  new  laurels  to 
those  he  hail  already  won.  The  secret  of  his  j)rov- 
ing  so  sensitive  has  Ijeen  ascribed  to  his  aspii'ation 
for  political  honors.     If  that  was  the  correct  solu- 

cvery  thing  consistent  with  tlie  national  honor,  on  your  part,  to  avuid." — 
Later  </Mr.  Bakcroft,  to  Comnwdijre  Sloat,  June  24/A,  1845. 
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tion  of  tlie  difficulty,  it  is  strange  that  a  person  so 
conscious  of  the  influence  which  militaiy  achieve- 
ment exercises  over  the  American  people  as  Gene- 
ral Scott  mast  he,  should  hesitiite  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  for  the  puiiK)se  of  adding 
fresh  brilliancy  to  that  I'eputation  which  in  early 
life  immortalized  his  name.  There  was  no  necessity 
"to  protect  himself  from  a  fire  in  his  rear  fi'om 
Washington.''*  The  administration  could  have  no 
motive  whatever  in  embarrassing  the  movements 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  ought  to  have 
been  satisfied  that  his  own  success  would  add  to 
the  reputation  of  the  administrntion,  and  that  the 
defeat  of  the  army  would  pi'ove  as  disiistrous  to 
the  Cabinet  as  to  himself.  As  it  was,  the  course 
which  he  thought  proper  to  pui'sue  in  a  moment  of 
error,  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  leadership 
of  the  army  which  had  been  tendered.  It  required 
the  eflTect  produced  by  his  brilliant  campaign  in 
Mexico,  to  eradicate  the  unfavorable  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  the  American  people  by 
his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Under  the  act  of  May  13th,  1846,  requisitions 
were  immediately  made  upon  the  Governors  of  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Greorgia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Texas,  for  a  volunteer  force  amounting 
to  twenty-six  regiments,  which,  with  a  battalion 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  State  of 
Maryland,  numbered  in  all  about  23,000  effective 
men,  to  serve  for  the  period  of  twelve  months,  or 

*  Letter  of  General  Scott  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  May  2lBt,  1846. 
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to  the  end  of  the  war.  A  large  portion  of  this 
force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Taylor,  who  had  made  the  Rio  Grande  the  base  of 
his  operation.*  The  plan  of  operations  designed 
by  the  administration,  was  to  attack  Mexico  in 
several  dii*ections.  Taylor  was  to  advance  in  the 
direction  of  Monterey ;  General  Wool  was  to  march 
fix)m  Antonio  De  Bexar,  in  the  direction  of  Chi- 
hoahna ;  and  General  Kearney  was  to  assemble  the 
volunteers  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  a  few 
hundred  regular  troops  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and 
make  a  descent  upon  Santa  Fe,  and  fi*om  thence 
with  a  portion  of  his  command  was  to  advance 
rapidly  upon  California.  Any  one,  by  glancing  at 
a  map,  will  at  once  discover  the  comprehensiveness 
of  this  plan.  The  advance  of  General  Taylor  and 
Grenei'al  Wool  into  that  portion  of  the  Mexican 
territory,  would  be  calculated  to  convince  the  Mexi- 
cans of  the  importance  of  re-opening  negotiations, 
whilst  the  exi)edition  under  General  Kearney  would 
obtain  possession  of  that  portion  of  Mexico  which  it 
was  desirable  to  retain. 

Before  General  Taylor  took  his  departure  from 
Gamargo,  consideraljle  embarrassment  was  experi- 
enced for  the  want  of  transportation  and  suj)i)lies 
for  so  large  a  force.  These  difficulties  were  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  by  General  Taylor.f     This 

•  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  December  6th,  1846. 

t   "  HEADgUARTKRS,  ArMY  OF  Oc-CUTATION,  i 

(^AMARr.o,  Sf'ptember  \st,  1846.      \ 
**  Str  :  Before  inarching  for  tlie  interior,  I  ho<r  leave  to  place  on  rc- 
wri  some  remarks  touchinjr  an  important  branch  of  the  public  service,  tlie 
proper  adininistnition  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  n  cam- 
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dispatch  was  referred  by  tlie  War  Department  to 
the  Quai+ermaster  General,  Thomas  S.  Jesup  *  The 
complaints  of  General  Taylor  were  trimnphantly 

paign.  I  refer  to  the  quartermaster's  department  There  is  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  army  is  about  to  take  up  a  long  line  of  march,  a  great  de- 
ticieiicy  of  proper  means  of  transport,  and  of  many  important  supplies. 

"  On  the  26th  of  April,  when  first  apprising  you  of  the  incieased  foioa 
called  out  by  me,  I  wrote  that  I  trusted  the  War  Department  would  '  give 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  staff  department  for  the  supply  of  this  Iiu^ 
additional  force ;'  and  when  first  advised  of  the  heavy  force  of  twelve 
months'  volunteers  ordered  hither,  I  could  not  doubt  that  such  masses  of 
troops  would  be  accompanied,  or  preferably  preceded,  by  ample  means  of 
transportation,  and  all  other  supplies  necessary  to  render  them  efficient. 
But  such  has  not  been  the  case.  Suitable  steamboats  for  the  Rio  Grande 
were  not  procured  without  repeated  efforts  directed  from  this  quarter,  and 
many  weeks  elapsed  before  a  lodgment  could  be  made  at  this  place,  the 
river  being  perfectly  navigable.  After  infinite  delays  and  embarrassments, 
I  have  succeeded  in  bringing  forward  a  portion  of  the  army  to  this  point, 
and  now  the  steamers  procured  at  Pittsburg  are  just  arriving.  I  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  if  proper  foresight  and  energy  had  been  displayed 
in  sending  out  suitable  steamers  to  navigate  the  Rio  Grande,  our  aimy 
would  long  since  have  been  in  possession  of  Monterey. 

"  Again,  as  to  land  transport.  At  this  moment  our  vmgrm  train  ii 
considerably  less  than  when  we  left  Corpus  Christi — our  force  being  in- 
creased fivefold.  Had  we  depended  upon  means  from  without,  the  anny 
would  not  have  been  able  to  move  from  this  place.  But  fortunately  the 
means  of  land  transport  existed  to  some  extent  in  the  country  in  the  shape 
of  pack-mules,  and  we  have  formed  a  train  which  will  enable  a  small  army 
to  advance  perhaps  to  Monterey.  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  our 
ability  to  move  is  due  wholly  to  means  created  here,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  reckoned  upon  with  safety  in  Washington. 

"  I  have  adverted  to  the  grand  points  of  water  and  land  transportation. 
Of  the  want  of  minor  supplies  the  army  has  suffered  more  than  enongfa. 
The  crying  deficiency  of  camp  equipage  has  been  partially  relieved  by  the 
issue  of  cotton  tents  of  indifferent  quality.  Our  cavalry  has  been  para- 
lyzed by  the  want  of  horse-shoes,  horse-shoe  nails,  and  even  common  Mack- 
smith's  tools,  while  many  smaller  deficiencies  are  daily  brought  to  my 
notice. 

'^  I  respectfully  request  that  the  above  statement,  which  I  make  in  jiu^ 

*  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Jesup,  Sept.  21, 1846. 
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answered  by  the  Quartermaster  GreneraL*  Being, 
at  the  time  he  answered  the  charges  of  General 
Taylor,  near  the  scene  of  operations,  and  at  the 

tice  to  myself  and  the  service,  may  be  laid  before  the  General-inrchief  and 
Secretary  of  War. 

**  I  am,  air,  very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Z.  TAYLOR, 
M^jor  General  U.  S.  A.  commanding. 
"The  Abjutaht  General  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C." 

*  "  Nbw-Orleahs,  December  bifh  1846. 

^  Sot :  When  I  received  your  letter  of  the  2l8t  of  September,  on  the 
nbject  of  Major  General  Taylor's  complaints,  I  was  apprehensive  that 
BBg^ect  or  omissions  had  occurred  on  the  part  of  some  one  or  more  of 
die  snbordinato  officers  of  the  department,  by  which  his  operations  had 
ben  eerionsly  embarrassed ;  but  I  have  looked  into  the  whole  matter,  and 
I  am  bound  in  justice  to  say  that  no  class  of  officers,  not  even  General 
Tiylor  and  the  most  distinguished  men  around  him,  have  better  or  more 
fiutbfuUy  performed  their  duty ;  and  if  any  thing  has  been  wanting  which 
tiiey  could  have  supplied,  it  has  been  because  the  proper  orders  were  not 
gifen,  or  timely  requisitions  made. 

**  In  conducting  a  war,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  designate 
tte  object  to  be  accomplished :  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  General  who 
OQodacts  the  operations,  to  call  for  the  means  required  to  accomplish  that 
object  If  he  fail  to  do  so,  he  is  himself  responsible  for  all  the  consequences 
of  his  omission.  General  Taylor  complains  of  want  of  water  and  land 
tian^rtation,  camp  equipage,  and  shoes  for  his  cavalry  horses.  As  to 
viler  transportation,  I  find  that  he  called  for  a  single  light-draught  steamer 
eaily  in  May.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hunt  could  not  at  once  obtain  a  suita- 
ble boat,  but  he  executed  the  order  as  soon  as  it  was  possible.  Late  in 
May,  or  early  in  June,  General  Taylor  considering  four  boats  necessary, 
appointed  his  own  agents  to  obtain  them.  I  was  at  the  time  engaged  in 
taking  measures,  under  the  orders  of  General  Scott,  to  obtain  suitable 
boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  but  having  no  reliable  infor- 
natioo  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  believing  General 
Tiylor's  agente  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  I  preferred  that 
they  should  execute  his  orders ;  and  I  limited  my  action  in  the  matter  to 
doubling  the  number  called  for  by  General  Taylor ;  and  authorizing  a 
further  increase  if  considered  necessary  by  his  brother  and  one  of  his 
agents.  The  number  required  by  the  General  was,  I  believe,  nearly 
qoadrDfiled  ultimately  by  the  officers  of  the  department.    As  to  the  com- 
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place  tlirough  wliich  most  of  tlie  supplies  passed, 
General  Jesup  could  speak  understandingly  upon 
the  subject.    He  declared  he  was  bound  in  justice 

plaint  of  the  Creneral  that  the  steamers  from  Pittsburg  were  then  (Sep- 
tember 1  St),  just  arriving,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  Ihese  were  the  very 
boats  procured  by  one  of  his  own  agents.  When  at  Pittsburg  I  inqaiied 
into  the  delay  of  those  boats,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Captain  Sanders,  G^ 
neral  Taylor's  agent,  to  say  that  no  effort  was  spared  to  get  them  into  ser- 
vice as  early  as  possible. 

**  As  to  the  complaint  in  regard  to  the  want  of  land  transportation,  it  k 
proper  to  remark  that  there  was  no  information  at  Washington,  so  far  as  I 
was  informed,  to  enable  me  or  the  War  Department  to  determine  whether 
wagons  could  be  used  in  Mexico.  General  Taylor,  though  he  had  both 
mounted  troops  and  topographical  engineers,  had  not  supplied  the  want  of 
that  information.  Besides,  he  had  not,  as  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  iiiti« 
mated  to  any  department  his  intentions  or  wishes  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  transportation  to  be  used.  It  was  known  that  he  had  a  wagon  train, 
amply  sufficient  for  double  the  force  he  commanded  before  the  arrival  of 
the  volunteers.  Added  to  that,  he  had  General  Arista's  means  of  trani^ 
portation ;  and  he  was  in  a  country  abounding  in  mules — the  means  of 
transportation  best  adapted  to  the  country,  and  the  only  means  used  by 
the  enemy.  A  general  is  expected  to  avail  himself  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  in  which  he  operates.  If  General  Taylor  failed  to  do  so,  and 
was  without  the  necessary  transportation,  he  alone  is  responsible.  Those 
means  were  limited  only  by  his  own  will.  He,  had  officers  of  the  Qoar^ 
termaster's  Department  able  to  have  executed  his  orders,  and  willing  to 
carry  out  his  views  :  his  authority  alone  was  wanting. 

'*  As  to  the  camp  equipage,  you  are  aware  that  the  appropriation  which 
I  asked  for  last  year  was  stricken  out,  and  that  nOt  a  cent  was  appropria- 
ted, which  could  be  legally  applied  to  that  object,  before  the  9th  and  13th 
of  May.  *  When  the  appropriations  were  made,  the  officers  of  the  departp 
ment  were  compelled  to  obtain  materials  wheresoever  they  could  get  them, 
and  such  as  they  could  get.  Cotton  cloth  was  necessarily  substituted  for 
linen  in  the  fabrication  of  tents.  I  have  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the  ma- 
terial was  of  the  quality  represented  by  General  Taylor ;  but  that  was,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  unavoidable.  The  officers  obtained  the  best  they 
could  get,  and  deserve  credit  for  their  exertions,  in  pUce  of  the  censure 
they  have  received. 

"  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  the  deficiency  of  shoes  for 
the  dragoon  horses  was  made  a  subject  of  complaint  against  the  Quarter* 
master's  Department.    A  blacksmith  is  allowed  by  law  to  every  troop  of 
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to  say  that  no  class  of  officers,  not  even  General 
Taylor,  and  the  most  distinguished  men  around  him, 
had  better  or  more  faithfully  performed  their  duty 
than  the  officers  of  his  department ;  and  that  if 
any  thing  had  been  wanting  which  they  could  have 
supplied,  it  was  because  the  proper  orders  were  not 
given,  or  timely  requisitions  made.  Any  one  who 
will  read  the  letter  of  General  Jesup,  will  come  to 


dngoons.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  commander  of  a  troop  to  have  his  shoe- 
ing tools  complete,  and  to  have  at  all  times  the  Yiecessary  shoe  and  nail  iron ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  regimental  commander  to  see  that  timely  requisi- 
tkxiB  be  made.  Now,  if  those  officers  failed  to  have  what  was  necessary  to 
the  efllciency  gf  their  commands,  let  Greneral  Taylor  hold  them  accountable. 
The  Qoartermaster^s  department  is  not  responsible  for  their  neglects. 

•*  As  I  came  through  the  western  country  to  this  city,  I  was  informed 
thiti  report  was  circulating  that  General  Taylor  would  have  taken  for- 
wird  to  Monterey  a  much  larger  force  of  volunteers,  but  for  the  neglect 
of  the  Quartermaster's  department  to  furnish  the  means  of  transportation. 
hk  reply  to  that  report,  I  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  letter  of 
General  Taylor  of  the  2d  of  July  to  the  Adjutant  General.  There  he 
teOs  you,  through  that  officer,  that  he  proposes  to  operate  from  Camargo  to 
Monterey :  ne  tells  you  that  he  will  operate  with  a  column  of  about  6,000 
men :  that  he  must  rely  oi\the  country  for  meat,  and  dep6t  at  Camargo  for 
biead ;  and  adds,  as  the  reason  for  not  taking  a  greater  force,  that  a  column 
exceeding  six  thousand  men  cannot  be  supplied  on  that  route  with  bread 
alone. 

**  I  feel,  sir,  that  every  officer  of  the  department  has  performed  his  duty 
frithfully,  if  not  ably,  and  that  the  charges  of  General  Taylor  are  both 
mjost  and  unmerited.  As  regards  myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  performed  my 
whole  doty,  both  to  the  country  and  to  the  army ;  and  if  the  slightest  doubt 
remain  on  that  subject,  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  demand  an  immediate  and  tho- 
nnigfa  investigation  of  my  conduct,  and  that  of  the  department,  from  the 
commencement  of  operations  on  the  Texan  frontier,  as  well  previous  to  as 
dmingthe  war. 

**  I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"TH.  S.  JESUP, 
Major  (jeneral,  Quartermaster  GeneraL 
"The  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marct, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington  City." 
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the  conclusion,  that  the  embarrassments  of  which 
General  Taylor  complained,  were  the  result  of  a 
fSailure  on  his  part  to  make  the  necessary  demandS| 
or  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
agents  he  had  selected  himself. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  to  the  administra- 
tion was  the  unauthorized  conduct  of  General 
Gaines,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  Southwes- 
tern division.  He  sent  forward  volunteers  to  Texas, 
in  number  considerably,  exceeding  the  call  made  by 
General  Taylor,  for  that  description  of  force  *  The 
call  of  General  Gaines  was  recognized  to  the  extent 
of  the  number  of  volunteers  sent  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
up  to  May  28th,  1846.  The  motives  of  that  officer 
no  one  was  prepared  to  call  in  question ;  but  fix>m 
his  advanced  age,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  de- 
cide with  as  much  judgment  as  he  once  possessed, 
as  to  the  real  necessities  of  the  case.  His  action 
caused  the  War  Department  much  embarr^ment.f 
He  called  out  and  mustered  into  service,  troops  not 
comprised  in  the  demand  of  Gfeneral '  Taylor,  on 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  Volunteers  from  Alabama 
and  Missoiui,  who  had  left  those  States  before  the 
call  of  General  Gaines  could  be  countermanded  by 
the  President,  were  received  into  service.  These 
volunteers  were  not  raised  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  May,  1846;  they  were,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  in  service  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  1795, 
consequently,  for  the  term  of  three  months.  There 
was  no  authority  to  receive  the  volunteers  into  ser- 

♦  Letter  of  Mr.  Marcy  to  General  Taylor,  May  28th,  1846. 

t  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Taylor,  Jane  26th,  1846. 
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vice  for  six  months.  By  the  law  of  1795,  they  were 
to  serve  for  three  months,  and  by  the  law  of  May, 
1846,  for  twelve  months,  or  during  the  war.  To  re- 
fiise  to  receive  them  after  the  sacrifices  they  had 
made,  was  the  cause  of  much  regret,  but  there  was  no 
other  alternative ;  they  were  not  legally  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  under  any  existing  law,  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  power  to  receive  them,  unless  they 
thought  proper  to  offer  their  services  under  the  act 
of  May,  1846. 

It  was  deemed  advisable,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
transfer  Gceneral  Gaines  from  the  Southern  to  the 
Northern  department,  and  he  was  ordered  to  make 
his  head-quarters  at  New-York,  instead  of  New 
Orleans. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  requisite  number  of 
volunteers  from  the  United  States,  General  Taylor 
prepared  to  advance  upon  Monterey,  by  the  way  of 
Camargo.  He  left  Matamoras  during  the  latter 
part  of  August,  with  a  column  consisting  of  about 
6,000  regular  and  volunteer  troops,  and  arrived 
before  Monterey  on  the  19th  of  September,  1846.* 
Our  troops  were  now  in  view  of  a  large  city,  whose 
natural  defences  and  massive  fortifications  rendered 
it  almost  impregnable.  More  than  forty  pieces  of 
artillery  defended  its  frowning  walls,  and  the  battle- 
ments were  protected  by  7,000  troops  of  the  line, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  irregulars.  It  was 
here  that  the  chivalrous  Worth  obtained  the  op- 
portunity for  which  he  panted,  to  make  amends  for 
his  absence  from  the  l^attle-fields  of  Palo  Alto  and 

*  Dispatch  of  General  Taylor,  dieted  Monterey,  September  22, 1846. 
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Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Believing  hiniself  injured  by 
the  decision  which  permitted  General  Twiggs  to 
rank  him,  he  left  Texas,  and  appearing  at  Wash- 
ington, tendered  his  resignation  to  the  President 
In  opposition  to  the  opinion  which  prevailed  at  the 
seat  of  Government,  Mr.  Polk  refused  to  accept  it, 
and  his  military  skill  and  daring  courage  were  given 
to  his  country  in  the  struggle  which  ensued.  When 
he  heard  of  the  collision  between  the  rival  forces 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  which  he  did 
not  anticipate,  he  withdrew  the  tender  which  he 
had  made  of  his  commission,  and  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  the  seat  of  war.  Although  his  gallantry 
was  conspicuous  among  all  those  leaders  who  sur- 
rounded General  Scott,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
referiing  briefly  to  that  commander.  General 
Worth  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life ;  his  headlong  impetuosity  at  the  sanguinary 
battles  of  Lundy's  Lane  and  Chippewa,  obtained 
for  him  a  high  reputation,  which  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  his  services  in  Florida.  The  best  dis- 
ciplinarian in  the  army,  he  was  yet  the  idol  of  the 
soldiery.  Gifted  with  an  imposing  presence,  an 
eye  which  has  been  compared  to  the  eagle's,  an 
affability  of  manner,  a  courage  perfectly  regardless 
of  death  in  the  hour  of  battle,  a  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  coolness  of  judgment  which  the  thunders 
of  artillery  could  not  disturb ;  he  combined  every 
requisite  which  should  characterize  a  man  and  a 
soldier.  Burning  with  impatience  to  silence,  by 
some  splendid  achievement,  the  whispers  which  his 
absence  from  the  conflicts  of  the  8th  and  9th  of 
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May  produced,  he  joined  the  army  of  invasion. 
The  conduct  of  General  Taylor  in  giving  him 
a  separate  command,  at  Monterey,  displayed  the 
frankness  of  the  disinterested  soldier.  It  was  fear- 
ed by  those  who  did  not  understand  the  character 
of  General  Worth,  that  in  the  effort  to  gain  a  bril- 
liant victory  he  would  be  regardless  of  the  lives 
of  his  men,  but  the  result  proved  him  a  better  man, 
and  a  more  skilful  general 

Prom  the  configuration  of  the  country  through 
which  the  road  passed,  leading  to  Saltillo,  it  was  de- 
termined to  attack  the  town  in  that  direction.  For 
this  purpose,  the  second  division  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Worth,  and  at  2  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  on  the  20th  September,  1846,  he  started  to 
execute  the  duty  assigned  him.  The  enemy,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  thrown  reinforcements  into  the 
Bishop's  palace,  and  upon  the  heights  which  com- 
manded it.*  To  divert  the  attention  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, Generals  Butler  and  Twiggs  displayed  theii* 
divisions  before  the  town.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2l8t,  the  division  under  General  Worth  was  put 
in  motion,  and  soon  encountered  a  strong  force  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict  the 
Mexicans  were  defeated.  The  examinations  made 
proved  the  impracticability  of  making  any  effective 
advances  upon  the  city,  without  first  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  exterior  forts  and  batteries.  About 
300  men  composed  a  storming  party  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  that  object ;  one  fort  after  another  was 
taken  under  a  tremendous  fire,  until  they  were  ena- 

*  Di^stch  of  General  Taylor,  October  9th,  1846. 
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bled  to  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the  Bishop's 
ipalace*  To  carry  the  building  was  the  next  object 
to  be  accomplished.  It  is  situated  about  midway 
the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  Independencia.  This 
was  accomplished  on  the  2  2d,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  feats  recorded  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
The  position  they  had  thus  gained  enabled  them 
to  send  their  iron  hail  into  the  Grand  Plaza.  The 
town  was  now  perfectly  under  the  control  of  Worth's 
artillery.  In  the  mean  time,  a  demonstration  was 
made  by  the  forces  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Taylor,  upon  the  other  end  of  the  town. 
Here  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  very  severe, 
and  it  was  only  by  "burrowing"  through  the 
houses  that  they  could  make  much  progress  into 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  display  of  daring  upon 
the  part  of  both  regulars  and  volunteers  was  highly 
satisfactory,  and  added  still  more  to  the  reputation 
of  the  former,  and  covered  with  renown  the  deeds 
of  the  latter. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  September, 
General  Taylor  received  a  communication  from 
Ampudia,  proposing  to  evacuate  the  town,  upon 
condition  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  take  with 
•  him  the  personel  and  mateinel  of  war.f  This  pro- 
position was  refused  by  General  Taylor,J  and  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  town  and  the  garri- 

*  Report  of  General  Worth,  September  28th,  1846. 

t  Letter  of  General  Ampudia,  September  23d,  to  General  Taylor. 

I  "  A  complete  surrender  of  the  town  and  garrison,  the  latter  as  pris- 
onera  of  war,  is  now  demanded.  The  garrison  will  be  allowed,  at  your 
option,  after  laying  down  its  arms,  to  retire  to  the  interior,  on  condition 
of  not  serving  again  during  the  war,  until  regularly  exchanged." — htOer 
at  General  Taylor  to  General  AmtnidiOj  Setftember  24/^  1846. 
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son  as  prisoners  of  war  was  demanded.  Upon  the 
same  day  that  Greneral  Taylor  made  this  response 
to  the  Mexican  Greneral-in-Chief^  mnch  more  fistvor^ 
able  terms  were  extended  to  him  *  The  city,  forti- 
fications, •  cannon,  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other 
public  property,  with  some  exceptions,  were  sur- 
rendered, but  the  Mexican  forces  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  accoutrements,  one  batteiy  of  six  pieces, 
with  twenty-one  rounds  of  ammunition.  They  were 
to  retire  within  seven  days  from  that  date,  beyond 
the  line  fonned  by  the  pass  of  the  Rinconada,  the 
city  of  Linares  and  San  Fernando  De  Pressas,  and 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  were  not  to  advance 
beyond  the  line  specified  before  the  expiration  of 
eight  weeks,  or  until  the  order  or  instructions  of 
the  respective  Governments  could  be  received.  The 
Mexican  flag  when  struck  at  the  citadel  was  to  be 
saluted  by  its  own  battery.  The  terms  of  tliis 
capitulation  created  much  dissatisfaction  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  subject  of  nmch  regret 
that  General  Taylor  did  not  exact  from  the  enemy 
more  rigorous  terms.  Tlie  Secretary  of  War,  in 
response  to  the  communication  from  General  Taylor, 
was  directed  by  the  President  to  inform  him  that 
he  regi'etted  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  insist 
upon  the  terms  which  he  had  fii^st  proj^osed,  al- 
though it  was  suggested  that  the  circumstances 
doubtless  justified  the  change.*    The  reasons  given 

*  See  tenns  of  the  capitulation  of  Monterey,  Executive  Documents, 
9d  Session  29th  Consfrcss,  volume  4,  Doc.  No.  119. 

t  "  In  relation  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  of  Monterey,  the  President 
iitttructs  me  to  say  that  he  regrets  it  was  not  advisable  to  insist  upon  the 
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by  General  Taylor*  for  acceding  to  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  were  first,  the  impossibility  of  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  the  Mexicans  through  the  various 
passes  leading  from  the  city,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  artillery  and  magazines ;  and  secondly,  the  im- 
possibility of  moving  forward  in  force  until  the 
time  selected  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  had  ex- 
pired.f    The  Secretary  of  War  informed  General 

tenns  which  you  had  first  proposed.  The  circumstances  which  dictated 
doubtless  justified  tha  change.  The  President,  uninformed  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, does  not  know  in  what  degree  the  recent  change  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  may  have  contributed  to  this  result  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  the  present  nilcrs  of  that  republic  have  not  yet  given  any 
evidence  that  they  are  '  favorable  to  the  interests  of  peace.'  Of  this  yon 
will  have  already  been  informed  by  my  dispatch  of  the  22d  ultimo."— 
Later  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Taylor,  October  IZth,  1846. 

*  ^*  The  force  with  which  I  advanced  on  Monterey  was  limited  by 
causes  beyond  my  control,  to  about  6,000  men.  With  this  force,  as  every 
military  man  must  admit  who  has  seen  the  ground,  it  was  entirely  impos- 
sible to  invest  Monterey  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garri- 
Bon.  Although  the  main  communication  with  the  interior  was  in  our 
possession,  yet  one  route  was  open  to  the  Mexicans  throughout  the  ope- 
rations, and  could  not  be  closed,  as  were  also  other  minor  tracks  and 
passes  through  the  mountains.  Had  we,  therefore,  insisted  on  more 
rigorous  terms  than  those  granted,  the  result  would  have  been  the  escape 
of  the  body  of  the  Mexican  force,  with  the  destruction  of  its  artillery  and 
magazines ;  our  only  advantage  being  the  capture  of  a  few  prisoners  of 
war,  at  the  expense  of  valuable  lives  and  much  damage  to  the  city.  The 
consideration  of  humanity  was  present  to  my  mind  during  the  conference 
which  led  to  the  convention,  and  outweighed  in  my  judgment  the  doubtful 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  resumption  of  the  attack  upon  the  town. 
This  conclusion  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  an  inspection  of  the  enemy's 
position  and  means  since  the  surrender.  It  was  discovered  that  his 
principal  magazine,  containing  an  immense  amount  of  powder,  was  in 
the  cathedral,  completely  exposed  to  our  shells  from  two  directions.  The 
explosion  of  this  mass  of  powder,  which  must  have  ultimately  resulted 
fifom  a  continuance  of  the  bombardment,  would  have  been  infinitely  dis- 
astrous, involving  the  destruction  not  only  of  Mexican  troops,  but  of 
Don-combatants,  and  even  our  own  people,  had  we  pressed  the  attack." 

t  '*  In  regard  to  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  fact  that 
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Taylor  that  he  would  perceive  by  the  tenor  of  the 
lispatches  from  the  War  Department,  that  the  Gov- 
imment  did  not  contemplate  the  occurrence  of  any 
x>ntingency  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  which 
i  would  be  expedient  to  suspend  hostilities  before 
iie  offer  of  acceptable  terms  of  peace;  and  also 
jpive  him  instructions  to  terminate  the  armistice 
mmediately.*  It  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  most  unfortunate  result,  that  after  a 
loBS  of  12  officers  and  108  men  killed,  31  officers 
md  337  men  wounded  in  capturing  the  city,  that 
3,000  Mexicans  should  be  suffered  to  retire  with 
irma  in  their  hands  without  even  a  parole  of  honor 
bhat  they  would  not  fight  again  during  the  war. 
Fhat  Ampudia  would  have  acceded  to  any  terms 
when  his  head-quarters  were  brought  under  the  fire 

we  are  not  at  this  moment  (within  eleven  days  of  the  termination  of  the 

wriod  iBxed  by  the  convention)  prepared  to  move  forward  in  force,  is  a 

miEcieiit  explanation  of  the  military  reasons  which  dictated  this  suspen- 

iOD  of  inns.    It  paralyzed  the  enemy  during  a  period  when,  from  the 

rant  of  necessary  means,  we  could  not  possibly  move.    I  desire  distinctly 

o  atate,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  fact,  that  with 

dl  diligence  in  breaking  mules  and  setting  up  wagons,  the  first  wagons  in 

idfition  to  onr  original  train  from  Corpus  Christi  (and  but  125  in  number) 

cached  my  head-quarters  on  the  same  day  with  the  Secretary's  commu- 

ncation  of  October  13th,  viz.,  the  2d  inst.    At  the  date  of  the  surrender 

>f  Monterey  our  force  had  not  more  than  ten  days'  rations ;  and  even  now, 

Rdth  all  our  endeavors,  we  have  not  more  than  twenty-five.    The  task  of 

ighting  and  beating  the  enemy  is  among  the  least  difficult  that  we  en* 

ioonter ;  the  great  question  of  supplies  necessarily  controls  all  the  ope- 

itkms  in  a  country  like  this.    At  the  date  of  the  convention  I  could  not, 

if  oottfse,  have  foreseen  that  the  department  would  direct  an  important 

ietiehroent  from  my  command  without  consulting  me,  or  without  waiting 

he  result  of  the  main  operation  under  my  orders." — Letter  of  General 

Tt^  to  the  Secretary  rf  War,  November  Slh,  1846. 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  Blarcy  to  General  Taylor,  October  13th,  1846. 

11 
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of  Worth's  artilleiy,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve. As  it  was,  the  victory  cannot  be  considered 
as  complete,  when  the  right  to  salute  their  flag  was 
extended  to  the  enemy,  and  permission  given  him 
to  resume  hostilities  again. 

The  destinies  of  Mexico  were  at  this  time  con- 
trolled by  Santa  Anna,  In  August,  1846,  the 
power  of  Paredes  was  overthrown,  and  shortly  after 
Santa  Anna  returned  from  Havana  to  Mexico.  The 
permission  given  by  Mr.  Polk  to  Santa  Anna  to  re- 
turn to  Mexico,*  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  animadversion.  It  has  been  insisted  that  he 
offered  no  obstructions  to  the  return  .of  the  ablest 
of  the  Mexican  chieftains.  During  the  war,  public 
opinion  rather  condemned  this  act  upon  the  part  of 
Mr.  Polk,  but  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  can 
be  examined  with  more  calmness,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  evidently  controlled  him  in  grant- 
ing that  permission,  can  be  impartially  considered. 
It  wiU  be  recollected  that  the  basis  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  placed  Paredes  in  power,  was  the  fiurt^ 
that  Herrera  had  accepted  overtures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  countrie&f 

*  ["  PRIVATB  AND  CONFIDENTIAL.] 

"United  States  Navy  Department,  May  13,  184d. 
*'  Commodore  :  If  Santa  Anna  endeavors  to  enter  the  Mexican  poitii 
pn  will  allow  him  to  pass  freely. 

"  Respectfully,  yours,  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

**  Commodore  David  Conner,  commanding  Home  Squadron." 

f  "  We  now  turn  a  glance  to  Mexico,  where  will  be  found  eataUiihed 
the  government  of  General  Paredes.  As  one  of  the  motives  by  which  the 
revolutionists  supported  their  pronunciamento,  was,  that  the  administratkm 
of  Herrera  did  not  desire  to  carry  on  this  war ;  the  new  Govemment  was 
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Parades  was  not  only  the  most  clamorous  of  all  the 
Mexican  chieftains  for  a  war  with  the  United  States, 
but  he  was  known  to  be  a  monarchist  in  principle. 
If  necessary  to  enable  them  to  contend  successfully 
against  the  United  States,  he  was  in  favor  of  call- 
ing to  the  aid  of  Mexico  a  foreign  power,  by  the 
tender  of  a  throne.  Although  it  might  be  a  trivial 
affidr  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  Mexicans,  yet 
it  wonld  be  more  difficult,  if  they  were  able  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  France  and  Spain.  This  was  a 
eonsommation  by  no  means  improbable.  The  ba- 
lance of  power  doctrine  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Gtdzot — ^a  doctrine  against  which  our  Grovemment 
18  committed.  For  the  purpose,  then,  of  preventing 
an  alliance  between  Mexico  and  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  either  to  obtain  troops  to  fight  her 
battles,  or  to  make  that  country  a  dependency  of 
France  or  Spain,  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  Mr. 
Polk  to  produce  internal  dissensions  in  Mexico. 
Independent  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  had  a 
perfect  right  to  produce  as  much  anarchy  and  con- 
fiiflion  in  that  motley  assemblage  called  republicans, 
as  possible.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  crimes 

bound  to  do  80  at  any  cost." — Mexican  History  of  the  War  in  Mexico, 
p.  88. 

**  The  command  of  the  division  of  reserve,  destined  to  operate  on  the 
ftootier  of  Texas,  was  intrusted  to  General  Paredes,  who,  although  he 
bad,  from  causes  of  personal  dissatisfaction,  contributed  to  the  overthrow 
of  Santa  Anna,  has  always  been  known  as  the  advocate  of  centralism,  or 
lather  of  a  military  despotism,  ordered  to  advance  several  months  since,  to 
the  line  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  he  has,  on  various  frivolous  pretexts,  con- 
itintly  disobeyed  or  evaded  his  instructions,  and  the  government,  although 
it  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  his  hostile  intentions,  has  not  dared  to  dis- 
pbee  him«" — Letter  of  Mr,  Sliddl  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  December  27th, 
184A.    MlxecuHve  DoeumentSf  1st  session  ZOth  Congress,^,  34. 
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committed  by  Santa  Anna,  lie  was  certainly  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico. 
That  danger,  then,  was  not  to  be  apprehended,  if 
he  once  more  obtained  the  reins  of  government. 
Besides,  the  hope  was  entertained  that  he  would 
employ  his  influence  in  restoring  pacific  relations 
between  the  two  countries* 

Those  persons  who  have  so  fiercely  assidled  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  permitting  Santa  Anna  to 
return,  may  not  be  apprised  of  the  fact,  that  the  pre- 
sent CJhief  Magistrate  of  this  country  placed  reliance 
in  the  declarations  of  Santa  Anna,  that  he  was 
fevorable  to  peace.f  He  supposed,  that  the  change 
of  Government  in  Mexico  (in  his  letter  defending 
himself  for  granting  an  armistice),  since  his  last  in- 
structions, fully  warranted  him  in  listening  to  the 
propositions  of  Ampudia,  That  chcmge  of  Ghvem- 
ment  was  the  substitution  of  Santa  Anna  for  Gene- 

*  Again :  ''In  the  course  of  civil  war,  the  Grovemment  of  General  Pn- 
redes  was  overthrown.  We  could  not  but  look  upon  this  as  a  fortonate 
event,  believing  that  any  other  administration,  representing  Mezico,  would 
be  less  deluded,  more  patriotic,  and  more  prudent — looking  to  the  com- 
mon good,  weighing  probabilities,  strength,  resources,  and,  above  all,  the 
general  opinion  as  to  the  inevitable  results  of  a  national  war.  We  were 
deceived — as  perhaps  you,  Mexicann,  were  also  deceived,  in  judging  of  the 
real  intentions  of  Greneral  Santa  Anna,  whom  you  recalled,  and  whom 
our  Government  permitted  to  return.'* — Prodamaiion  of  OenertU  ScoU  to 
Ae  Mexicans f  May  11,  1847,  at  Jalapa, 

f  "  In  the  conference  with  Greneral  Ampudia,  I  was  distinctly  told  by 
him  that  he  had  invited  it  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  be- 
cause General  Santa  Anxia  had  declared  himself  favorable  to  peace.  I 
knew  that  our  Grovemment  had  made  propositions  to  that  of  Mexico  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  I  deemed  that  the  change  of  Government  in  that  country  since 
my  last  instructions,  fully  warranted  me  in  entertaining  considerations  of 
policy.** — Dispatches  of  General  Taylor  to  the  War  DepartmaU^  N^vem" 
her  Sth,  1846. 
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•  Letter  of  Mr.  Marcy  to  General  Taylor,  October  13,  1«46. 

t  Letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Hddcan  Republic,  July  27,  1846. 

I  Letter  of  Manuel  Crescencio  Rejon,  Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Alyn,Aiiffiiflt8l,  1846.      . 
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ral  Paredes,  as  the  President  of  Mexico.  The  tnr 
Oruetians  to  which  he  refers,  did  not  contemplate 
that  any  contingency  wotdd  happen  in  the  prosecu-  1 

turn  of  the  war,  in  which  it  would  be  expedient  to  j 

suspend  hostilities  before  the  oflfer  of  acceptable  ^ 

terms  of  peace.*     Under  these  instructions,  then,  j 

when  General  Taylor  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, he  must  have  believed,  not  only  that  Santa 
Anna  would  oflfer  acceptable  terms  of  peace,  but 
that  he  had  already  done  so.  Placing  the  permis 
sion  given  Santa  Anna  to  return  to  Mexico,  alone 
upon  the  ground  of  his  supposed  exertions  to  pro- 
duce peace,  the  two  American  Executives  were 
both  deceived,  and  the  judgments  of  neither  proved 
infidlible. 

On  the  2Yth  of  July,  1846,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  caused  propositions  to  be  made 
to  the  Mexican  Government,  foi|;tne  termination  of 
flTOrfing  difficulties  in  a  treaty  of  peace.f  This  pro- 
position was  responded  to  by  the  Mexican  autho- 
rities, August  31st  following.  The  only  answer 
made  to  this  conciliatory  oflfer  was  the  proposition 
to  lay  it  before  the  Mexican  Congress,  to  be  as- 
sembled on  the  6th  of  December  thereafter.J  Too 
little  reliance  was  placed  in  the  favorable  action  of 
that  body,  to  authorize  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  so  long  a  period.  They  had  proved  too  regard- 
less of  plighted  faith,  to  render  it  At  all  probable. 
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that  where  no  pledges  were  made,  the  Meidcan 
Congress  wotdd  agree  to  terms  unless  they  were 
forced  by  stem  necessity ;  and  the  proposition  of 
the  Mexican  Government  was  rejected,  and  they, 
were  informed  that  the  appeal  to  arms  would  be 
continued. 

The  column  under  Brigadier  General  Wool, 
consisting  of  about  1,400  men,  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  Chihuahua,  was  put  in  motion  from  San 
Antonia  de  Bexar,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1846. 
Crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  he  traversed  Coahuila 
and  arrived  at  Monclova,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
and  was  well  received  by  -the  inhabitants.*  The 
force  of  General  Wool  having  been  diverted  from 
its  original  destination,  it  never  reached  Chihuahua, 
and  he  subsequently  joined  his  conmiand  to  the 
army  of  General  Taylor. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Brigadier  General  Keamy, 
with  1,600  regulars  and  volunteers,  marched  fix>m 
Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Fd, 
where  he  arrived  after  a  march  of  873  miles,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  and  took  possession  of  New  Mexico 
by  a  bloodless  achievement.  The  Mexican  forces 
under  the  command  of  Governor  Armijo,  amount- 
ing to  4,000,  ingloriously  fled ;  and  the  Governor 
himself,  with  a  smaU  party  of  dragoons,  departed  in 
haste  for  Chihuahua.  General  Kearny  was  autho- 
rized to  muster  into  service  a  battalion  from  among 
the  emigrants,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Oregon 
and  California ;  in  addition  to  this  force,  1,000  volun- 
teers were  started  from  Missouri  to  reinforce  Imn. 

*  The  reoort  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  December,  1S46. 
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in  August,  1846,  Greneral  Kearny  commTinicated 
to  the  War  Department  the  £Eu^t,  that  he  had  nnder 
hk  command  a  greater  nmnber  of  troops  than  was 
nooeesary  to  retain  possession  of  Santa  F6,  and  for 
the  conquest  of  California ;  and  that  he  proposed 
sending  a  portion  of  them  to  reinforce  General  Wool, 
whom  he  supposed  was  advancing  upon  Chihuahua.* 
.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1846,  Colonel  Doni- 
phan, with  the  first  regiment  of  Missouri  volunteers 
started  upon  that  celebrated  march,  which  has  not 
inaptly  been  compared  to  that  of  Xenophon.  The 
mea  who  composed  that  regiment,  were  young, 
hardy,  and  possessed  of  a  desperate  and  reckless 
courage,  and  were  well  fitted  for  a  service  which 
was  surrounded  by  so  many  perils.  It  was  not 
known  when  Doniphan  left  Santa  F6,  that  the 
column  under  the  command  of  General  Wool  had 
been  diverted  from  its  movement  upon  Chihuahua, 
and  he  therefore  penetrated  with  his  small  band  of 
heroes  into  a  country  that  thronged  with  foes,  and 
which  had  never  been  trod  by  the  footsteps  of  an 
American  soldier. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  the  advance  guard 
of  his  regiment  was  met  by  the  Mexicans  in  force, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brazito,  where  a  battle  ensued, 
resulting  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  with 
a  loss  on  their  part  of  nearly  200  killed  and  wound- 
ed, a&d  on  that  of  the  Americans  of  only  7  wounded. 
Less  than  500  Americans  in  this  engagement  de- 
feated 1,200  Mexicans.  Continuing  his  march, 
Doniphan,  entered   El    Passo  without    again  en- 

*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  December,  1846. 
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countering  a  foe.  It  was  here  ascertained,  that  the 
movement  had  to  be  made  without  the  aid  of  Gene- 
ral Wool ;  and  the  command  was  detained  until 
February,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reinforce- 
ments of  artillery  from  Santa  F6,  when  the  force 
continued  to  advance  towards  Chihuahua. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1847,  they  discovered 
a  large  force  of  Mexicans,  intrenched  behind  their 
batteries  at  the  pass  of  Sacramento.  It  was  at  once 
determined  to  storm  the  Mexican  intrenchments ; 
they  were  furiously  assaulted,  and  defended  with 
equal  desperation.  The  ardor  of  the  Americans 
proved  irresistible ;  the  fortifications  were  scaled, 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  artillery  with  dread- 
ftd  slaughter,  and  the  victory  was  signal  and  com- 
plete. Our  troops  entered  the  capital  of  Chihnar 
hua  in  triumph,  and  shortly  after  proceeded  to  join 
General  Taylor  at  Monterey.  K  we  except  the 
bloody  victory  of  Molino  del  Rey,  there  was  no 
more  brilliant  achievement  during  the  whole  war, 
than  the  triumph  at  the  battle  of  Sacramento,  The 
Mexican  forces  amounted  to  more  than  4,000,  and 
their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  600 ; 
while  the  entire  force  of  the  Americans  was  less 
than  900,  and  their  killed  and  wounded  did  not  ex- 
ceed 9  men.  Thus  the  march  of  Colonel  Doniphan 
and  his  men  for  more  than  1,000  miles  throiMfh  a 
hostile  country,  was  rendered  still  more  glorioifl  by 
his  triumphs  in  two  battles  against  greatly  supe- 
rior numbers. 

In  September,  1846,  General  Kearny  with  a 
regular  force  of  about  300  dragoons,  in  pursuance 
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of  the  instructions  from  the  War  Department, 
started  for  Califomia.  Passing  down  the  Rio 
Grande  more  than  200  miles,  he  prepared  to  cross 
over  to  the  river  Gila,  but  after  advancing  about 
180  miles,  he  was  met  by  an  express  from  California 
dispatched  by  Colonel  Fremont.  Deeming  it  un- 
necessary to  take  an  additional  force  into  that  coun- 
try, he  ordered  most  of  his  troops  to  return  to 
Santa  FS,  and  continued  himself  with  about  100 
men. 

In  May,  1845,  Captain  Fremont  left  Washing- 
ton, under  orders  from  the  War  Department,  to 
continue  his  explorations  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— ^a  service  purely  of  a  scientific  character. 
There  were  no  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  the 
gixty-two  men  who  made  up  his  party  were  taken 
as  ^  protection  against  the  Indians.  His  route  lay 
through  a  portion  of  Califomia  that  was  settled, 
and  he  was  ftil^  apprised  of  the  danger  of  a  rup- 
ture between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and 
was  resolved  to  give  no  umbrage  to  the  authorities 
in  California.  Leaving  his  company  100  miles  from 
Monterey,  he  proceeded  to  that  place  alone,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  Castro  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and  to  obtain  permission  to  enter  the  val- 
ley of  the  San  Joaquin,  to  obtain  forage  for  his 
horses  and  provisions  for  the  men.  His  request 
was  granted ;  but  scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  the 
place  which  he  had  selected,  before  he  received  in- 
formation that  General  Castro  was  preparing  to 
overwhelm  him  with  a  superior  force.  For  the 
purpose  of  defending  himself  from  this  unwarran- 
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table  attack,  he  intrenched  his  men  npon  a  moxxDr 
tain  thirty  miles  distant  from  Monterey.  There  he 
remained  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  March,  1846, 
without  being  attacked  by  the  Mexicans ;  and  he  at 
length  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  his  men, 
discharged  them,  and  pursued  his  march  for  Oregon. 
After  being  attacked  by  hostile  Indians,  who  were 
instigated  by  General  Castro,  he  was  informed  that 
Castro  himself  was  advancing  against  him  at  the 
head  of  more  than  400  men,  and  that  the  Amerir 
can  settlers  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Sacramento,  as  well 
as  his  own  party,  were  to  be  involved  in  the  scheme 
of  destruction.  Driven  in  self-defence  to  repel  the 
foe — who  like  a  wolf  hung  upon  his  footsteps ;  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1846,  he  determined  to  overthrow  the 
Mexican  authority  in  California.  By  rapidity  of 
movement  he  surprised  several  parties,  and  obtained 
possession  of  nine  brass  cannon  and  several  hundred 
stand  of  arms.  Castro  was  driven  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another,  until  he  reached  Cuidad  de  Los  An- 
geles. Colonel  Fremont  having  formed  a  junction 
with  Commodore"  Stockton,  their  united  forces,  on 
the  12th  of  August,  1846,  entered  the  city  of  the 
Angels,  the  Governor  General  Pico,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Mexican  authorities,  having  fled.  Conmiodore 
Stockton  took  possession  of  the  whole  country,  and 
appointed  Colonel  Fremont  Governor.  In  the  short 
space  of  sixty  days  the  conquest  of  a  country  was 
achieved,  which  has  more  recently  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  operations  thus  far  had  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  result  of  forcing  Mexico  to  conclude  a 
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peace.  Far  greater  obstinacy  was  manifested  by 
the  Mexicans  than  was  anticipated  by  those  persons 
who  did  not  understand  the  characteristics  of  the 
Spanish  race.  The  victories  upon  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  capture  of  Monterey  did  not  produce  a 
termination  of  the  war,  and  the  necessity  of  carry- 
ing out  the  comprehensive  plan  laid  down  by  the 
War  Department  became  now  perfectly  apparent. 
For  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Mexican  inhabilr 
ants,  the  burdens  of  the  contest  which  are  ordina- 
rily borne  by  the  citizens  of  an  invaded  country, 
had  been  withheld.  The  private  property  which 
was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  army  was  paid 
for  at  a  fair  price.  This  was  far  from  having  the 
effect  of  rendering  them  clamorous  for  peace ;  on 
the  contrary,  protected  as  they  were  from  exactions 
by  their  own  authorities,  and  furnished  with  a  pro- 
fitable  market  for  their  produce,  it  was  highly  favor- 
able to  their  interests  that  the  war  should  be  con- 
tinued. An  army  of  invasion  possesses  the  un- 
doubted right  of  not  only  drawing  its  supplies  from 
the  enemy  without  paying  for  them,  but  to  exact 
contributions  for  its  support.  This  is  often  a  very 
effective  way  of  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  the  subject.  The  departure  from  this  rule 
was  made  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  avoid  arousing 
the  Mexican  nation  ea  masse  against  us.  Instruo- 
tions  were  issued  from  the  War  Department  to 
General  Taylor,  to  require  contributions  to  be  made 
of  supplies  for  the  army  without  paying  for  them, 
if  he  was  satisfied  that  his  army  could  be  subsisted 
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in  that  way.*  A  letter  was  addressed  by  the  War 
Department  to  Greneral  Taylor,  September  2  2d, 
1846,  informing  him  that  it  was  contemplated  to 
make  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  Tampico,  but 
he  was  advised  that  it  was  not  designed  to  with- 
draw any  of  the  force  then  with  him,  nor  to  divert 
any  of  the  reinforcements  which  might  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  advance  beyond  Monterey. 
He  was  told  that  communications  would  be  made 
inmaediately  from  the  War  Department  to  Grene- 
ral Patterson,  because  the  time  it  would  take  to 
receive  information  from  him  and  to  send  the  reply 
from  the  War  Department,  might  be  the  very  mo- 
ment for  striking  an  effective  blow.  This  com- 
munication called  forth  a  protest,  prompt  and  ex- 
plicit, from  General  Taylor.f  He  insisted  that 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Mexico, 
he  would  be  held  responsible  for  its  operations,  and 
therefore  clauned  the  right  of  organizing  all  de- 
tachments from  it,  and  of  controlling  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  service.  In  the  dispatch  of  Gen- 
eral Taylor  of  October  15th,  1846,  he  reported  at 
considerable  length  his  views  with  regard  to  an 
onward  movement  in  the  direction  of  San  Luis 
Potosi.  It  was  his  opinion  that  to  insure  success 
in  the  advance  upon  that  city  it  would  require  an 
army  20,000  strong,  10,000  of  which  should  be 
regular  troops,  and  that  besides  this  force,  5,000 

*  Letter  of  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Taylor,  September  2ad, 
1846. 

f  Dispatch  of  General  Taylor  to  the  War  Department,  October  I6tfa, 
1846. 
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men  would  be  required  to  keep  possession  of  the 
country  already  under  our  control.*  In  the  same 
communication  he  expressed  himself  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  and  eiqpense  of  a  movement  into  the 
heart  of  Mexico,  favorable  to  the  occupation  of  a 
defensive  line.f     That  line  was  the  Sierra  Madre, 

*  '*  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  I  hazard  nothing  in  sajring  that  a 
cdamn  to  move  on  San  Lois  from  SaltiUo,  should,  to  insure  success,  be 
at  least  20,000  strong,  of  which  10,000  should  be  regular  troops.  .After 
much  reflection,  I  consider  the  above  as  the  smallest  number  of  effective 
troops  that  could  be  employed  on  this  service  without  incurring  the  hazard 
of  disaster  and  perhaps  defeat  There  would  be  required,  besides,  to 
keep  open  our  long  line,  protect  the  d^pdts,  and  secure  the  country 
already  gained,  a  force  of  6,000  men ;  this,  without  including  the  force 
necessary  to  send  to  Tampico,  to  take  or  hold  that  place. 

^  And  now  I  come  to  the  point  presented  in  the  Secretary's  letter.  A 
simultaneous  movement  on  San  Luis  and  Tampico  is  there  suggested ; 
but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  with  only  one-half  the  force  which  I  con- 
sider necessary  to  march  on  one  point,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  march  on 
both ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  an  effective  force  of  26,000  to  30,000 
men  would,  on  military  principles,  justify  the  double  movement  And  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  possession  of  Tampico  is  indispensable  in  case 
we  advance  to  San  Luis,  for  the  line  hence  to  the  latter  place  is  entirely 
too  long  to  be  maintained  permanently,  and  must  be  abandoned  for  the 
shorter  one  from  Tatnpico  the  moment  San  Luis  is  taken. 

**  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  number  of  troops  deemed  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  campaign  beyond  Saltillo.  It  will  be  understood  that 
largely  increased  means  and  material  of  every  kind  will  be  equally  ne- 
cessary to  render  the  army  efficient ;  such  as  cavalry  and  artillery  horses, 
means  of  transport,  ordnance  stores,  d&c." 

f  '*  It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  give  my  views  as  to  the  policy 
of  occupying  a  defensive  line,  to  which  I  have  above  alluded.  I  am  free 
to  confess  that,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  and  expense  attending  a  move- 
ment into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  un- 
settled and  revolutionary  character  of  the  Mexican  Grovemment,  the  occu- 
pation of  such  a  line  seems  to  me  the  best  course  that  can  be  adopted. 
The  line  taken  might  either  be  that  on  which  we  propose  to  insist  as  the 
boundary  between  the  republics — say  the  Rio  Grande,  or  the  line  to  which 
we  have  advanced,  viz.,  tbe  Sierra  Madre,  including  Chihuahua  and  Santa 
F^.    The  former  line  could  be  held  with  a  much  smaller  force  than  tbe  lat- 
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including  Chihuahua  and  Santa  F6,  or  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  opinion,  then,  of  General  Taylor  was 
distinctly  expressed,  that  an  advance  beyond  l3ie 
Sierra  Madre  was  impolitic. 

To  enable  General  Taylor  to  dispense  with  the 
corps  under  General  Worth,  it  was  intimated  to 
him  that  it  would  be  better  to  order  General  Wool 
to  join  him,  if  it  was  not  contemplated  to  hold 
possession  of  Coahuila  or  Chihuahua.*  That  com- 
mander himself  admitted,  that  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  an  advance  upon  Chihuahua  by  General 
Wool's  colunm,  at  all  conmaensurate  with  the  exces- 
sive length  of  his  line  of  operations.f    There  were 

ter ;  but  even  the  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre  could  be  held  with  a  force  greatly 
less  than  would  be  required  for  an  active  campaign.  Monterey  controls 
the  great  outlet  from  the  interior.  A  strong  garrison  ^t  this  point,  with 
an  advance  at  Saltillo  and  small  corps  at  Monclova,  Linares,  Victoria  and 
Tampico,  would  effectually  cover  the  line." — Letter  tf  Oenerdl  Ttylar  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  October  Idth,  1846. 

*  *'  It  is  not  doubted  that  Greneral  Wool  will  be  able  to  capture  Chihiii- 
hua ;  but  if  the  population  should  be  disposed,  as  it  is  apprehended  they 
will  be,  to  obstruct  his  movements  and  withhold  supplies,  it  is  doubtfiil 
whether  he  has  a  sufficient  force  to  sustain  himself  long  in  that  poaitkm. 
Should  the  contemplated  military  and  naval  operations  on  the  Gulf  coast  be 
put  in  execution,  troops  to  reinforce  him,  in  case  his  condition  required 
it,  cannot  well  be  spared.  Under  a  full  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  is 
suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  have  his  force  united  with  yours 
at  Monterey,  or  on  the  Rio  Grrande." — Letter  of  Mr,  Marcy  to  General 
Taylor,  October  22d,  1846. 

f  "  Brigadier  General  Wool,  with  a  portion  of  his  force,  arrived  at 
Monclova  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  is  now  joined  by  the  rear  division. 
He  reports  no  practicable  route  to  Chihuahua  except  the  one  by  Parrss, 
which  will  bring  within  a  few  leagues  of  Saltillo.  He  inquires,  what  is 
to  be  gained  by  going  to  Chihuahua  ?  And  1  am  free  to  answer,  nothing 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  excessive  length  of  his  line  of  operations. 
Chihaahua,  moreover,  is  virtually  conquered,  and  can  be  occupied  at  any 
moment  while  we  hold  Saltillo  and  Santa  Fe.** — Letter  rf  General  7\tylor 
to  Mr,  Marcy,  November  9thj  1846. 
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no  reasons  then,  why  General  Wool  should  not  be 
ordered  to  join  his  column  with  that  of  General 
Taylor. 

The  design  of  making  a  descent  upon  Victoria 
and  Tampico  had  not  been  abandoned.  The  column 
destined  for  this  expedition  reached  Victoria  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1847,  but  before  its  arrival  a  naval 
force,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry, 
had  taken  possession  of  Tampica  The  descent  of 
the  fleet  upon  this  place  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  masking  the  movement  upon  Vera  Cruz.  In  the 
mean  time.  General  Wool  was  stationed  at  Parras 
with  2,400  men,  and  General  Worth  with  his  com- 
mand of  1,200  men  was  advanced  to  Saltillo,  while 
the  headquarters  of  General  Butler  were  at  Monte- 
rey.* General  Taylor  himself  left  Monterey  on  the 
16th  of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
junction  with  General  Patterson  at  Victoria.  His 
course  was,  however,  arrested  before  reaching  that 
place,  by  a  dispatch  from  General  Worth,  conveying 
the  information  that  Santa  Anna  was  about  to  avail 
himseK  of  the  diversion  in  the  direction  of  Victo- 
ria, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  army.  Taylor  returned  with 
the  regular  troops  under  his  command  to  Monterey. 
General  Worth  was  promptly  reinforced  by  the  di- 
vision under  the  command  of  General  Wool,  and 
by  the  disposable  force  at  Monterey  under  General 
Butler.  General  Taylor  himself  was  advancing  to 
Saltillo,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  advanced 

*  Report  of  General  Taylor  to  the  War  Department,  December  8th, 
1846. 
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posts  of  the  Mexicans  had  been  withdrawn.  He 
then  continued  in  the  direction  of  Victoria,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  January,  1847,  and  awaited 
farther  communications  from  General  Scott.  The 
troops  of  the  United  States  now  held  possession  of 
the  country  this  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  extend- 
ing from  Tampico  to  Saltillo  and  Santa  F6;  still 
Mexico  refused  to  accede  to  terms.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  make  a  descent  upon  Vera  Cruz, 
and  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  territory. 
While  the  line  of  the  Sierra  Madre  was  to  be  re- 
tained, and  the  advance  of  our  troops  in  the  direc- 
tion of  San  Luis  was  to  be  left  for  future  determi- 
nation,  a  large  force  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Scott  was  preparing  to  attack  the  castle 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  As  early  as  September, 
1846,  the  attention  of  the  Government  was  directed 
to  that  quarter,  and  on  the  23d  of  November  there- 
after. General  Scott  received  instructions  from  the 
War  Department  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  invading  forces.  This  was  done  without  the 
least  injustice  to  General  Taylor,  who  had  advanced 
into  the  enemy's  country  as  far  as  he  thought  advi- 
sable,  and  was  very  properly  left  to  defend  what 
had  been  so  gallantly  acquired ;  while  the  command 
of  the  other  column  was  very  appropriately  assigned 
to  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

That  the  very  kindest  feelings  were  entertained 
by  General  Scott  towards  General  Taylor,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.*    And  that  there  was  a  discre- 

"^  "  I  shall  much  regret  not  having  an  early  opportunity  of  felidtatiiig 
you  in  person  upon  your  many  brilliant  achievements ;  but  we  may  meet 
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tionary  power  left  to  Greneral  Taylor  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  troops  he  would  suflFer  to  be  withdrawn  from 
his  line  of  operations,  is  i  erfectly  undeniable.* 

Bomewhere  in  the  interior  of  Mexico.  I  am  not  coming,  my  dear  Greneral, 
to  aupersede  yon  in  the  immediate  command  on  the  line  of  operations 
rendered  illustrious  by  you  and  your  gallant  army.  My  proposed  theatre 
is  different.  But,  my  dear  General,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  from  you 
nrastof  the  gallant  officers  and  men  (regulars  and  volunteers),  whom  yon 
bate  ito  long  and  so  noUy  commanded.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall,  by  impe- 
rious necessity — the  approach  of  the  yellow  fever  on  the  Gulf  coast — ^re- 
duce you,  for  a  time,  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  This  will  be  infinitely 
painful  to  you,  and  for  that  reason  distressing  to  me.  But  I  rely  upon 
your  patriotism  to  submit  to  the  temporary  sacrifice  with  cheerfulness.  No 
man  can  better  afford  to  do  so.  Recent  victories  place  you  on  that  high 
emiiience,  and  I  even  flatter  myself  that  any  benefit  that  may  result  to 
me  personally  from  the  unequal  division  of  troops  alluded  to,  will  lessen 
the  pain  of  your  consequent  inactivity.'* — Letter  of  Chneral  Scott  to  Oene- 
nU  Taylor  J  dated  at  NeuhYork,  November  25lh,  1846. 

*  "  In  looking  aUthe  present  disposition  of  the  troops,  it  appears  to  be 
■eveely  possible  to  get  the  requisite  number  of  regulars  without  drawing 
■ame  of  those  now  with  you  at  Monterey,  or  on  the  way  to  that  place. 
Should  you  decide  against  holding  military  possession  of  any  place  in  Coa- 
huilaor  Chihuahua,  and  order  the  troops  under  General  Wool  to  join  you, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  requisite  force  for  the  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz 
Qoold  be  detached  without  interfering  with  your  plans  of  operation.  Whilst 
fiw  Government  is.  anxious  that  nothing  should  occur  to  prevent  the  expe- 
dition to  Vera  Cruz,  regarding  it  of  great  importance,  yet  if  by  withdraw- 
ing from  your  immediate  command  the  force  necessary  for  this  purpose  the 
aimy  with  you  may  be  placed  in  danger,  this  expedition  must  for  the  pre- 
lent  be  either  deferred  or  abandoned-Hi  result  deeply  to  be  regretted.  On 
the  spot,  you  will  know  the  strength  of  the  force  advancing  against  you, 
and  the  nnmber  of  troops  necessary  to  resist  it ;  you  will  by  no  means 
weaken  yourself  sp  as  to  expose  the  army  under  your  command  to  the 
probable  hazard  of  disaster.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  dehiy ;  you  will,  there- 
fate,  unless  it  materially  interferes  with  your  own  plan  of  operations,  or 
weakens  you  too  much  in  your  present  position,  make  the  necessary  ar- 
tangements  for  having  four  thousand  men  (of  whom  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  should  be  reguhur  troops),  ready  to  embark  for  Vera  Cruz, 
or  such  other  destination  as  may  be  given  them,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period.  The  place  of  embarkation  will  probably  be  the  Brazos  Santiago, 
or  in  tliat  vicinity."— Le^er  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Taylor^ 
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During  the  first  session  of  the  29th  Congress,  the 
President  recommended  to  Congress  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Executive,  to  be  used,  if  necessary,  in 
concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico.  There 
was  a  precedent  for  this  application.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  1803,  two  millions  of  dollars  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  President  Jeflferson,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  acquire  Louisiana  from 
France,  and  the  same  amonint  was  appropriated  in 
1806,  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  Floridas  from 
Spain.  The  appropriation  desired  by  Mr.  Polk 
was  not  made  until  the  second  session  of  the  29th 
Congress,  when  the  object  of  the  law  was  distinctly 
specified.* 

Scarcely  had  Congress  convened,  in  December,, 
1846,  before  the  conduct  of  Greneral  Kearny,  in  es- 
tablishing a  civil  government  in  New  Mexico,  was 
made  the  subject  of  animated  discussion.  It  was 
vehemently  asserted  that  l^r.  Polk  had  been  guilty 
of  a  lawless  assumption  of  power  ilot  delegated  by 
the  Constitution ;  and  the  gallant  officers  he  had 
sent  to  conquer  New  Mexico  and  California,  were 
denounced  as  his  "  satraps  and  tetrarchs."f    On  the 

October  22(2»  1846.  Executive  Documents,  2d  session  29th  Congrow> 
Volume  4.    Doc.  No.  119,  p.  86. 

*  "  To  enable  the  President  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  limits  and 
boundaries,  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  event 
that  said  treaty,  when  signed  by  the  authoriased  agents  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments, and  duly  ratified  by  Mexico,  shaU  call  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof." — Act  of  1847. 

t  **  He  (Mr.  D.)  had  not  proposed  to  inquire  of  the  President  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted,  or  proposed  to  conduct  the  operations 
of  the  war;  because  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  own  poeitionand 
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15th  of  December  a  resolution  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  requesting  the  President  to  com- 
municate to  that  body,  aU  orders  and  instructions 
which  he  had  given  to  the  commanders  of  the  army 
and  navy  concerning  the  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  Mexico.* 
It  was  expected  by  the  opposition  members  of  Con- 
gress, that  he  had  transcended  his  constitutional 

doty  as  a  member  of  Congress,  ,and  that  of  the  President  But  when  he 
saw  foreign  countries  occupied  by  our  army  and  navy ;  when  he  heard 
officers  of  our  Government  proclaiming  themselves  governors  of  provinces, 
appmnting  subordinate  officers,  fixing  their  salaries  and  the  duration  of 
their  offices— establishing,  in^a  word,  the  whole  machine  of  civil  govern- 
ment, he  demanded  of  the  President  his  authority  for  permitting  and  sanc- 
tioning such  a  course  of  proceedings.  What !  was  our  American  Presi- 
dent an  emperor,  sending  forth  his  Agrippa  and  his  Marcellus,  his  pro 
eoDBulsy  to  establish  and  to  govern  the  provinces  they  might' conquer  by 
force  of  arms  ?  Was  the  President  of  the  United  States,  an  officer  deriv- 
ing his  breath  and  being  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
authorize  his  satraps  and  his  tetrarchs  to  set  up  governments  at  their  plea- 
lore,  and  prescribe  to  them  laws  and  regulations  at  their  discretion  ?  If 
be  conkl,  Mr.  D.  wanted  to  know  under  what  grant  of  the  Constitution  he 
exercised  such  a  power  ?  The  President,  he  admitted,  was  made  by  the 
CoDstitntion  commander-in^hief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  coukL  do,  in  time  of  war,  whatever  pertained  to  that  author- 
ity. He  could  do  nothing^lK>wever,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  either 
army  or  navy,  but  what  grew  out  of,  and  was  immediately  connected  with, 
fliat  authority.  But  for  the  express  grant  of  the  Constitution,  he  could 
do  nothing  in  conducting  the  war  at  all.  The  whole  duty  would,  in  that 
case,  devolve  upon  Congress,  and  such  agents  as  Congress  might  be 
pleased  to  appoint  The  President  could  discharge  no  function  in  rela- 
tion to  the  war,  but  such  as  resided  in  him  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  country.  As  President,  he  could  legitimately  take 
no  part  in  a  war  of  conquest — ^none  whatever — none,  none.  Then  Mr.  D. 
wanted  to  know  from  the  President,  and  from  his  partisans,  by  what  im- 
perial or  regal  authority  his  majesty  undertook  to  act  in  the  premises  re^ 
lerred  to  in  the  resolution  of  inquiry." — Speech  cf  Oarret  Davis,  KerUuckyy 
H.(f  R.  V.  8.,  December  9, 1846. 

*  CoDgressioiial  Gkbe,  9d  session  29th  Congress. 
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powers,  in  giving  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the 
army,  and  upon  the  strength  of  that  assumption, 
before  the  resolution  of  inquiry  was  passed,  he  was 
freely  characterized  by  all  those  appellations  which 
do  not  indicate  an  honest  man«  But  in  this  in- 
stance, as  well  as  in  many  others,  they  entirely  mis- 
conceived the  character  of  the  Executive,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  they  could  be  convinced  that  he 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  powers  which  apper- 
tained to  his  office,  and  that  he  would  fearlessly  dis- 
charge them,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  On 
the  22d  of  December,  1846,  Mr.  Polk  transmitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  all  the  orders  or  in- 
structions which  had  been  issued  to  our  officers  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  civil  governments.  In 
that  communication  he  stated  that  the  regulations 
authorized  were  temporary,  and  dependent  on  the 
rights  acquired  by  conquest,  and  were  but  the  ame- 
liorations of  martial  law. 

Among  the  documents  which  the  President 
transmitted  with  that  message  to  the  House,  was 
the  form  of  government  established  and  organized 
by  General  Kearny,  at  Santa  JPe,  which  was  not 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  President  until  after 
his  annual  message  of  the  8th  of  December,  1846.* 
The  government  organized  and  established  by  Ge- 
neral Kearny  never  did  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Executive.  That  organic  law  is  a  very  curious 
compilation.  It  occupies  forty-six  pages  in  the  Exe- 
cutive documents,  and  is  assuredly  a  rare  produc- 

^  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  President,  December  SI, 
1846. 
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tion ;  and  no  one  can  pemse  it,  who  is  aware  that 
laws  of  that  kind  can  only  be  passed  hj  Congress, 
without  being  amused  at  the  naivetfi  with  which 
this  modem  Solon  compiled  a  constitution  and  laws 
for  New  Mexico ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  whole  affidr  was  not  a  broad  joke* 

•  ORGANIC  LAW  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Govenunent  of  the  United  States  of  American  ordains  and  estab- 
lishes the  following  Organfc  Law,  for  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  which 
his  become  a  territory  of  the  said  Government. 

ARTICLE  L 

Sec.  1.  The  country  heretofore  known  as  New  Mexico,  shall  be 
known  hereafter,  and  designated  as  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  in  the 
United  State?  of  America,  and  the  temporary  government  of  the  said 
territory  shall  be  organized  and  administered  in  the  manner  herein  pre- 
scribed. 

ARTICLE  n. 

EXECUTIVE    POWER. 

Ssa  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  who 
shaU  reside  in  the  said  territory,  and  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  unless 
soooer  removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  m. 

LEGISLATIVE   POWER. 

Sec  1.  The  Legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  General  Assembly, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  Legislative  CouncU  and  a  House  of  Representa- 

tlTBi. 

Sec.  8.  All  free  male  citizens  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  who 
then  sre,  and  for  three  months  next  preceding  the  election,  shall  have 
been  residents  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote, 
fihaO  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  for  idl  other 
officers  elected  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

JUDICIAL  POWER. 

Sec  1.  The  Judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Superior  Court; 
tod  inferior  tribunals  to  be  established  by  law. 
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J 

The  course  pursued  by  the  President  and 
subordinates  in  New  Mexico,  and  California,  pre- 
sents some  points  of  the  gravest  consideration.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  belligerents  should  be  well 
defined.  While  it  is  admitted  that  a  conquered 
people  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  despotic  will 
of  the  conqueror,  regardless  of  the  moral  obligations 
of  humanity;  still  it  is  undeniable,  that  they  are 
shorn  of  those  rights  which  they  possessed  before 
they  came  under  his  power.  Mr.  Polk  laid  down 
the  doctrine  correctly,  when  he  stated,  that  by  the 
law  of  nations,  a  conquered  territory  is  subject  to 
be  governed  by  the  conqueror  while  he  holds  mili- 
tary possession.  The  government  which  previous- 
ly existed,  being  superseded,  it  is  not  only  the  right 
^but  the  duty  of  the  conqueror  to  maintain  civil 
order,  which  will  at  the  same  time  preserve  his  con- 
quest.* K  it  was  necessary,  to  preserve  possessian 
of  the  conquered  territory,  that  the  harsh  and  strin* 
gent  rules  of  martial  law  should  be  enforced,  then 
that  course  would  be  justifiable.    This  may  be  done 

Done  ID  the  Crovemment  Honse,  in  the  city  of  Santa  Pe,  in  the  territuty 
of  New  Mexico,  by  Brigadier  General  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  by  virtue 
of  the  power  and  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Govemment  of 
the  United  States,  this  twentynsecond  day  of  September,  1846. 

S.  W.  KEARNY, 
Brigadier  Genenl  U.  S.  A. 


I  have  only  copied  a  small  portion  of  the  Organic  Law.  The 
of  the  Executive,  the  Le^slature,  and  the  Judiciary,  were  defined  at  gratt 
length,  and  their  salaries  specified.  The  time  of  electing  the  delegate  to 
Congress  was  also  specified.  Then  followed  an  elaborate  bill  of  rigfata. 
The  production  can  be  found  in  vol  3  of  Executive  Documents,  9d 
sion  26th  Congress.     Doc.  19,  Page  27.— T^c  Author . 

*  Message  of  President  Polk,  December  8th,  1846. 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror.  But  if  this  course 
IB  not  necessary,  rules  should  be  established  to  pre- 
vent civil  discord  and  violence.  This  policy  is  de- 
manded by  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  to 
the  conquered  people.  The  question  presents  itself 
in  two  pdbts  of  view :  the  first  is  external,  a  ques- 
tion imder  the  rules  of  international  law,  between 
us  and  Mexico.  The  other  is  a  domestic  question, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State,  between 
the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Government  The 
former  I  have  briefiy  considered.  The  latter  in- 
volves fSar  more  weighty  considerations ;  the  con- 
stitutional division  and  exercise  of  powers  granted 
hj  the  Constitution.  The  question,  as  to  how  far 
the  President  could  exercise  over  conquered  pro- 
vinces certain  powers,  had  never  been  decided,  and 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  principle  which  should 
properly  define  his  powers  much  depended.  After 
mature  reflection,  I  am  convinced  that  the  President, 
as  such,  possesses  no  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  exercise  control  over  conquered  territory  during 
the  existence  of  war.  If  that  power  be  admitted, 
it  can  be  exercised  by  him  without  being  under  the 
control  of  Congress.  K  so  disposed,  he  could  estab- 
lish Governments,  select  officers,  levy  armies,  and 
surround  himself  in  the  conquered  territories  wifh 
all  the  pomp  and  pageant  of  a  Sultan.  But 
all  the  necessary  powers  are  conferred  upon  him, 
under  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
claims that  he  is  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
aud  navy  of  the  United  States ;  in  which  capacity 
his  conduct  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
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the  legislative  power.  In  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  powers  which  it  is 
nece^ary  for  the  President  to  possess,  are  provided 
by  the  Constitution,  while  the  dangers  which  might 
result  from  the  occupancy  of  the  Presidential  chair, 
by  a  man  too  ambitious  and  unscrupulous,  are  guard- 
ed against.  The  power,  then,  to  establish  all  go- 
vernments necessary  to  preserve^  our  conquests  in 
New  Mexico,  is  obviously  derived  from  the  position 
of  Mr.  Polk  as  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  attack  made 
in  Congress  upon  Mr.  Polk,  because  he  had  estab- 
lished through  his  subordinate  a  civil  government 
in  that  portion  of  the  country,  which  he  had  him- 
self, in  eflTect,  claimed  to  be  a  part  of  Texas ;  I  can 
only  say  that  Santa  F6  belonged  either  to  Texas  or 
Mexico.  K  to  the  former,  it  was  nevertheless  in 
the  possession  and  under  the  control  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, at  the  time  the  force  under  General  Kearny 
seized  it  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  tJnited  States, 
and  held  it  under  the  necessities  of  the  case,  by 
military  possession*  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  belonged 
to  Mexico,  it  was  rightfully  held  as  a  conquered 
province ;  and  in  either  point  of  view  Mr.  Polk  was 
guilty  of  no  act  of  usurpation. 

About  the  15th  of  December,  1846,  Colonel 
Price,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  New  Mex- 
ico, received  information  of  an  attempt  to  excite  an 
insurrection  among  the  people  of  that  section  of 
the  country.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1847,  GrO- 
vemor  Bent,  together  with  five  other  persons,  were 
murdered  at  Taos.    This  was  quickly  followed  by 
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other  bntcheries  in  that  vicinity.  Colonel  Price 
was  informed  of  these  events  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  also  that  the  Mexicans  were  advancing 
upon  Santa  F6.  He  at  once  resolved  to  meet  them. 
His  force  amounted  to  only  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  rank  and  file.  The  enemy  were  concentrated 
near  the  town  of  Canada,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  and  were  intrenched  upon  the  heights 
commanding  the  road  to  that  toWn,  and  had  forti- 
fied three  strong  houses  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 
The  American  artillery  was  immediately  opened 
upon  these  positions,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Mexi- 
cans were  flying  in  every  direction.  The  number 
of  the  -enemy  was  estimated  at  1500,  and  his  loss 
was  thirty-six  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  two  killed  and  six  wounded. 

Some  six  hundred  Mexicails  were  discovered 
upon  Ihe  hills  near  the  pass  of  Embrido,  whjo  were 
repulsed  by  two  hundred  Americans.  The  enemy 
retreated,  and  fortified  himself,  to  the  number  of 
six  hundred,  in  the  Pueblo  de  Taos,  a  place  of  re- 
markable strength,  Tt^hither  he  was  followed  by  the 
Americans,  now  numbering  about  490  men.  It 
was  surrounded  by  adobe  walls  and  strong  pickets,* 
and  inclosed  several  buildings  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
hold  several  hundi'ed  men.  On  the  3d  the  artillery 
(Jpened  upon  the  place,  but  wdthout  much  effect.  The 
batteries  re-opened  upon  the  town  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth.  The  guns  were  not  of  sufficiently  large 
calibre  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  it 

*  See  report  of  General  Price  to  the  Adjutant  General,  February  15th, 
1847. 
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was  deterauined  to  storm  tliat  building ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  most  desperate  resistance  it  was 
taken,  not,  however,  until  a  six-pounder  was  brought 
to  bear  within  ten  yai;^  of  its  walls.  On  the  5tli 
tlie  enemy  proposed  terms,  which  were  accepted. 
His  loss  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  while 
that  of  the  Americans  was  seven  killed  and  forty- 
five  wounded.  The  severe  chastisement  inflicted 
upon  them  for  their  dastardly  murder  of  Ameri- 
cans produced  a  salutary  result,  which  was  not  the 
less  effective  from  the  fact  that  it  was  performed  by 
greatly  inferior  numbers. 

The  war  thus  far  had  been  triumphantly  success- 
ful, and  whatever  disparity  of  numbers  were  en- 
gaged, victory  always  perched  tipon  the  American 
banner.  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  enemy 
were  easily  defeated.  Their  constancy  under  the 
most  appalling  fire,  when  the  iron  hail  from  our 
flying  artillery  crashed  through  their  ranks,  would 
have  done  honor  to  the  most  resolute  veterans.  At 
Palo  Alto,  where  that  instrument  of  death  swept 
away  their  columns,  they  displayed  the  most  un- 
daunted courage ;  and  at  Resaca  they  made  a  gallant 
stand  in  the  face  of  the  American  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery, when  bayonets  gleamed,  and  grape  and  can- 
ister decimated  their  ranks. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

General  Scott  directed  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  war. — General  Taylor  ad* 
vised  to  act  upon  the  defensive. — Complaints  of  General  Taylor. — Move- 
ments of  Santa  Anna. — He  advances  upon  Agua  Nueva< — BattU  of  Bu€» 
na  ViMta. — General  Scott  take*  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juem 
I/Znioa. — Capture  of  Alvarado. — Victory  of  Cerro  Gordo. — Jalapa  and 
Perote  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. — Appointment  of  Mr.  Trkit 
as  Conmiissioner  to  Mexico. — Puebla  it  surrendered  to  Qeneral  Worth. 
— Arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  United  States. — The  American 
army  enter  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

Soon  after  the  war  commenced,  General  Scott  laid 
down  his  plan  of  operations  for  its  prosecution ;  and 
although  at  the  time  it  was  considered  rather  too 
elaborate  and  complicated,  yet  it  may  well  be  a 
question  whether  he  did  not  write  more  understand- 
ingly  than  any  one  whose  views  were  presented. 
To  repulse  an  enemy  from  our  territory,  and  to 
carry  the  war  from  our  own  borders  into  the 
heart  of  his  territory,  required  not  only  great  mili- 
tary skill,  but  necessarily  demanded  the  expen- 
diture of  a  large  amount  of  money.  To  organize 
and  discipline  the  men,  to  furnish  transportation^  to 
provide  supplies,  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount  of 
arms,  and  ammunition,  required  no  ordinary  fore- 
sight and  sagacity.  In  addition,  thereto,  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  upon  a  hostile  coast,  with  what  was 
regarded  as  an  impregnable  fortress  frowning  upon 
them.  To  surmount  iJl  these  obstacles,  the  splendid 
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military  talents,  and  great  experience  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  was  caUed  forth.  On 
the  23d  of  November,  1846,  General  Scott  received 
orders  from  the  Department  to  repair  to  the  seat  of 
war,  and  organize  an  expedition  to  operate  on  the 
Gulf  coast  *  The  operations  of  General  Scott  were 
not  controlled  by  positivje  instructions,  but  he  was 
left  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  in  forming 
and  executing  his  plan  of  the  campaign.  In  the  mean 
time.  General  Taylor  was  directed  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  act  upon  the  defensive,f  and  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  not  advisable  to  penetrate  be- 
yond Monterey,  while  the  expedition  against  the 
sea-coast  was  advancing.  Especial  care  was  taken 
by  the  War  Department  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  Scott  and  Taylor  the  danger  of  an  attack  by 
Santa  Anna  in  the  direction  of  Monterey,  while  the 
former  General  was  advancing  towards  Vera  Cruz.  J 
Taylor  himself  admits,  that  he  was  advised  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  evacuate  Saltillo,,but  that  he 
was  fearful  of  the  moral  eflFect  upon  the  volunteer8.§' 
On  the  15th  of  January,  1847,  Taylor  wrote  his 
somewhat  celebrated  letter  of  complaint  to  Scott,| 
in  which  he  alludes  to  the  number  of  regulars  that 
were  withdrawn  from  his  line  of  operations,  leaving 
him  with  less  than    1,000  of  that  description  of 

*  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Scott^  November  23d, 
1846. 

t  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Taylor,  January  4tb, 
1847. 

I  Letter  from  Marcy  to  Scott,  January  4th,  1847. 
}  February  7,  1847. 

II  Letter  of  Taylo^  to  Scott,  January  16th,  1847. 
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troops,  and  a  volunteer  force,  partly  of  new  levies, 
to  hold  a  defensive  line.  Taylor  himself  had  spoken 
of  the -impracticability  of  penetrating  to  the  heart 
of  Me2dco  via  San  Luis,  and  had  recommended  a 
defensive  line  of  operations.  The  Cabinet,  however, 
differed  with  him  upon  that  point ;  and  as  they  had 
determined  to  attack  Mexico  in  another  diriBction, 
it  was  important  to  ascertain  how  many  troops 
could  be  spared  from  Taylor's  conmiand  to  reinforce 
Creneral  Scott  Notwithstanding  the  complaints  of 
Greneral  Taylor,  that  about  4,000  men  were  taken 
from  his  division  to  reinforce  the  expedition  to  Vera 
Crpz,  he  subsequently  stated  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, that  the  force  still  remaining  under  his  com- 
mand would  enable  him  to  hold  the  positions  then 
occupied.* 

He  was  apprised  that  he  was  to  act  upon  the 
defensive,  and  was  especially  directed  to  retain  a 
sof&cient  number  of  troops,  so  that  the  safety  of  his 
anny  would  not  be  endangered.f  That  he  did  re- 
tain under  his  command  a  sufficient  number  for  that 
purpose  we  have  seen  from  his  letter  of  January 
27th. 

I  wish  to  be  ^  explicit  upon  this  branch  of  the 

*  "  The  force  with  which  I  am  left  in  this  quarter,  though  greatly  de- 
fident  in  regular  troope,  will,  doubtless,  enable  me  to  hold  the  positions 
now  occupied." — LeUer  of  Chneral  Taylor  to  the  War  Department,  Jan- 
yary  ^th,  1847. 

f  **  On  the  spot,  you  will  know  the  strength  of  the  force  advancing 
•gainst  you,  and  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  resist  it ;  you  will  by 
DO  means  weaken  yourself  so  as  to  expose  the  array  under  your  command 
to  the  probable  hazard  of  disaster." — Letter  of  Mr,  Marcy  to  General 
Ttt^,  October  22d,  1846. 
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subject,  because  the  infamous  and  false  assertian 
was  uttered  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  that  Mr. 
Polk  sought  to  weaken  General  Taylor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  his  army  cut  off  by  Santa  Anna.* 
It  will  be  seen,  that  the  extent  to  which  Greneral 
Taylor  would  weaken  himself  was  left  entirely  to 
his  own  discretion.  As  was  truly  stated 'by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  he  was  upon  the  ground,  and 
was  far  more  capable  of  judging  what  number  of 
troops  it  would  require  to  defend  himself  against 
any  column  the  Mexicans  might  bring  against  him. 
He  had  already  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  ad- 
vance upon  San  Luis  Potosi  was  impolitic,  lEind 
surely  it  will  not  be  insisted  that  any  greater  nuHi- 
ber  of  troops  should  have  been  left  under  his  comr 
mand  than  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  defensive 
line  he  had  himself  advocated.  It  cannot  be  said 
with  truth  that  he  granted  his  permission  for  the 
departure  of  the  troops  under  General  Worth,  as  a 
reinforcement  to  General  Scott,  because  he  was' 
willing  magnanimously  to  add  to  the  laurels  of  a 
brother  s6ldier  at  the  risk  of  being  himself  sacri- 
ficed. General  Taylor  suffered  those  troops  to  join 
General  Scott  because  he  had  no  apprehensions  that 
Santa  Anna  would  advance,  if  at  all,  ill  sufficient 
force  to  jeopard  the  safety  of  his  army,  and  because 
he  must  have  considered  a  large  addition  to  Scott^s 
force  necessary.f    His  dispatches  to  the  War  De- 

*  See  debates,  Congressional  Globe,  30th  Congress. 

f  ^  Should  the  Government  determine  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  Mex- 
ico, it  is  my  opinion  that  the  force  should  land  near  Vera  Cruz  or  Alvi- 
rado,  and,  after  establishing  a  secure  d^pdt,  march  thence  on  the  capitiL 
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partment  on  the  7tli  and  14tli  of  February,  1847, 
are  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  infamous  charge 
made  against  the  ^ecutive.  In  those  "reports  he 
states  that  there  were  rumors  of  Santa^  Annans  ad- 
vance in  force  from  San  Luis,  but  that  he  placed  no 
reliance  in  the  rumor.*  If  Greneral  Taylor,  who 
was  upon  the  scene  of  operations,  placed  no  reli- 
ance in  the  rumor  that  he  was  to  be  attacked  by 
Santa  Anna,  shotild  Mr.  Polk  be  blamed  for  not 
knowing  that  fact,  when  he  was  more  than  3,000 
miles  from  Greneral  Taylor's  head-quarters?  It 
shoxdd  be  remembered,  that  the  opinion  of  General 
Taylor  was  expressed  only  seven  days  before  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista.  The  falsity  of  the  charge 
is  still  further  proved  by  the  dispatch  of  General 
Taylor  after  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was  fought, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  became  assured  on  the 
20th  of  February  that  the  enemy  had  assembled  in 
a  very  heavy  force  at  Encamacion,  thirty  miles  in 
front  of  Agua  Nueva,  with  the  evident  design  of 

The  amount  of  troops  reqaired  for  this  service  would  not  fall*  short,  in 
my  jndgment,  of  26,000  men,  of  which  at  least  10,000  to  be  regular 
troops." — Letter  cf  General  Taylor  to  the  War  Department,  October  l&thj 
1846,  nth  Volume  Executive  Documents,  Ist  session  29lh  Congress, 

*  **I  have  no  intelligence  from  the  interior  more  recent  or  more  au- 
thentic than  that  heretofore  communicated.  There  is  understood  to  be  no 
considerable  force  in  our  front,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  serious  demonstra- 
tion will  be  made  in  this  direction.  The  frequent  alarms  since  the  middle 
of  December  seem  to  have  been  without  substantial  foundation." — DiS' 
patch  qf  Greneral  Taylor  to  the  War  Department,  February  1th,  1847. 

^  Rumors  reach  our  camp,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  projected  advance 
of  a  Mexican  force  upon  this  position,  but  I  think  such  a  movement  im- 
probable. .  The  command  is  held  at  all  times  in  readiness  for  the  enemy." 
^^Dispatch  qf  General  Taylor  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  February  I4thf 
1847. 
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attacking  his  position.*  Here,  then,  it  seems  that 
General  Taylor  was  not  asev/red  of  the  advance  of 
Santa  Anna  until  two  days  before  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista  commenced ;  and  that  too,  when  he 
had  in  his  camp  Ben  McCuUock,  the  best  living 
spy  in  the  world.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
posterity  will  place  a  just  appreciation  upon  the 
denunciations  of  partisans,  who  could  so  far  degrade 
themselves  as  to  pour  unmerited  abuse  upon  the 
head  of  the  President.  Mr.  Polk  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  disparity  of  numbers  array- 
ed upon  the  field  of  Buena  Vista,  unless  he  was 
gifted  with  the  attributes  of  De^ty.  K  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  reasons  to  disprove  the  charge  made 
against  the  administration,  there  are  two  which 
would  prove  it  conclusively.  The  first  is  the  im- 
probability of  Mr.  Polk  being  so  utterly  devoid 
of  those  feelings  which  characterize  a  man,  as  wil- 
lingly to  place  more  than  5,000  men  in  a  condition 
where  they  would  be  not  only  defeated,  but  in  all 
probability  exterminated.  He  had  been  accused 
of  wrongfully  commencing  the  war,  and  he  must 
have  possessed  a  depravity  of  heart  perfectly  incon- 
ceivable if  he  could  wantonly  peril  the  existence 
of  those  gallant  men,  who  had  left  their  kindred 
and  their  firesides  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  coun 
try,  amid  the  horrors  of  battle.    The  heart  whick 

*  **  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  having  become  assured  on 
the  20th  inst.,  the  enemy  had  assembled  in  a  very  heavy  force  at  Encar- 
nacion,  thirty  mile»s  in  front  of  Agua  Nueva,  with  the  evident  design  of 
attacking  my  position,  I  broke  up  my  camp  at  the  latter  place  on  the  21st, 
and  took  up  a  strong  line  in  front  of  Buena  Vista,  seven  miles  south  of 
SaltiUo."— jDispo/cA  <f  General  Taylor,  Feln-uary  24th,  1847. 
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oonld  conceive  him  'guilty  of  sncli  unparalleled 
atrocity,  must  be  itself  devoid  of  honor.  The  se- 
cond is  the  fact  that  the  fame  of  the  administra^ 
tion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  army,  depended  upon 
an  unbroken  series  pf  triumphs.  The  defeat  of 
General  Taylor  would  not  only  have  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  his  army,  but  would  have  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  foe  every  soldifer  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  This  would  not  only  have  been  the  case, 
but  the  op^atiolis  which  were  in  progress  against 
the  city  of  Mexico  would  have  been  arrested,  and 
the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  would  have  been 
frustrated. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Scott 
and  the  War  Department,  as  to  the  course  which 
Taylor  shoxdd  pursue.  The  administration  feared 
an  advance  by  Santa  Anna,  and  therefore  cautioned 
Taylor  to  act  upon  the  defensive  ;*  while  Scott  ap- 
prehended, as  his  demonstration  upon  Vera  Cruz 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Mexican  General-in- 
Chief,  that  Santa  Anna  would  concentrate  his  forces  ^ 
on  the  road  leading  from  Mexico  to  the  coast.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  Taylor  should  manoeuvre 
offensively  in  the  direction  of  ^an  Luis.f 

*"  ^  While  engaged  in  an  expedition  on  the  sea-coast,  it  is  not  proposed 
to  penetrate  the  country  beyond  Monterey,  with  a  view  to  its  permanent 
occupation,  though  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  threatening  attitude  at  that 
point.  Monterey  must  be  held  with  a  sufficient  force." — Letter  of  (he  ^e- 
cretary  cf  War  to  Oenerdl  Taylor,  January  Ath,  1847. 

f  **  It  is,  consequently,  more  than  possible  that,  before  this  time,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mexican  army  lately  assembled  at  San  Luis  de  Potosi 
has  reached  Vera  Cruz,  or  its  vicinity.  Major  General  Taylor^s  mind 
has  no  doubt,  ere  this,  arrived  at  the  same  ^conclusion  ;  and  I  shall  write 
to  suggest  to  him,  at  his  own  discretion,  the  advantage  of  m^Dceuvring 

13 
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I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  alluding  to  this  sul> 
ject,  because  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  unjustir 
fiable  accusations  against  the  administration.  I 
feel  no  disposition  to  do  injustice  to  General  Taylor, 
The  sensitiveness  with  which  military  men  regard 
the  integrity  of  their  command  is  properly  appre- 
ciated, and  the  anxiety  with  which  they  guard  their 
military  reputation  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
No  one  can  have  a  higher  estimation  of  the  gal- 
lantry and  patriotism  of  that  General  than  myself; 
and  the  heroism  displayed  by  himself  and  his  men, 
in  the  terrible  encounter  with  Santa  Anna,  proves 
conclusively  that  the  pledge  he  made  in  his  letter 
of  complaint  to  General  Scott,*  was  fully  redeemed. 

While  the  army  of  invasion  under  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, consisting  of  about  12,000  men, 
less  than  half  the  number  which  General  Taylor 
deemed  necessary  to  attack  Mexico  in  that  direo- 
tion,f  was  assembled  at  the  island  of  Lobos,  events 
of  the  greatest  magnitude  were  occurring  upon  the 
,  northern  line. 

The  great  exertions  which  Santa  Anna  had  for 
a  long  time  been  making  to  organize  a  large  force 
at  San  Luis  Potosi,  at  last  proved  successful.     Ex- 

oflTensively  in  the  direction  of  San  Luis  de  Potom,  after  being  partia]ly  re- 
inforced with  some  of  the  new  regiments  of  volunteers."— L«tfer  cf  6eiie- 
rai  Scott  to  Mr,  Marcy,  February  4/fc,  1Q47. 

*  "  But,  however  much  I  may  feel  personally  mortified  and  outraged 
by  the  course  pursued,  unprecedented,  at  least,  in  our  own  history,  I  will 
carry  out  in  good  faith,  while  I  remain  in  Mexico,  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, though  I  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  efibrt. ' — LeUer  of  General  Tct^ar 
to  General  Scotlj  January  \5th,  1847. 

t  See  letter  of  General  Taylor  tx)  General  Scott,  October  15th,  1846. 
7th  volume  of  Executive  Documentfl,  Ist  Session  29th  Congress. 
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traordinary  energy  had  also  been  exhibited  by*  the 
Mexican  Government  to  cany  out  his  views,  and  on 
the  8th  of  October  Santa  Anna  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  effective  force  of  more  than  20,000 
men.  Employing  himself  with  gi'eat  industiy  in 
disciplining  the  troops  under  his  command,  he 
was  prepaied  to  avail  himself  of  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  precipitate  his  army  through  the  moun- 
tain gorges  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  upon  the  scattered 
and  weakened  forces  of  General  Taylor.  He  knew 
the  absolute  necessity  of  arousing  the  desponding 
hopes  of  the  Mexican  nation  by  a  brilliant  demon- 
stration, and  he  saw  the  time  had  arrived  for  strik- 
ing an  effective  blow  when  General  Scott  was  too 
far  advanced  towards  Vera  Cruz  to  fly  to  the  res- 
cue of  General  Taylor.  Leaving  the  city  of  Vera 
CiTiz  and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  D'Ulloa  to  its 
fate,  he  determined  to  carry  the  war  "  into  Afiica,'' 
War  was  reduced  to  a  science  when  Marshal 
Turenne  and  General  Montecuculli  each-  was  aware 
what  movement  the  other  would  make,  by  knowr 
ing  what  he  would  do,  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  but  just  to  admit  that  the  administra- 
tion possessed  some  of  that  foresight  and  saga^ 
city,  which  immortalized  the  French  and  Austrian 
commanders ;  for  they  repeatedly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  Scott  and  Taylor,  that  there  was  great 
danger  of  a  sudden  movement  by  Santa  Anna  from 
San  Luis ;  while  the  former  expected  a  demonstra-  t-^ 

tion  under  the  Mexican  leader  in  the  direction  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  latter  placed  no  reliance  in  the 
rumor  that  a  large  force  was  advancing  against  him. 
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The  favorable  moment  for  which  Santa  Anna 
had  anxiously  awaited  from  October  until  February 
had  now  arrived,  and  he  rapidly  advanced  fit)m 
San  Luis  in  the  direction  of  Agua  Nueva.  General 
Taylor  was  assured  of  this  fact  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1847,  and  fell  back  to  a  more  favorablcf 
position  for  defence  at  Buena  Vista,  7  miles  south 
of  Saltillo,  and  11  miles  from  his  advanced  post  at 
Agua  Nueva.  This  movement  was  made  at  noon 
on  the  21st*  With  a  small  force  Greneral  Taylor 
returned  the  same  day  to  Saltillo,  to  make  some 
arrangements  for  the  defence  of  that  town,  leaving 
General  Wool  in  command  of  the  troops ;  and  be- 
fore his  return  on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d,  the 
enemy  were  advancing  and  in  sight,  having  marched 
from  Encamacion^  a  distance  of  40  miles,  aft^r  11 
o'clock  the  day  previous.  The  position  selected  by 
the  American  commander  was  one  of  remarkable 
strength.  The  road  at  that  point  passed  through  a 
narrow  defile,  and  the  valley  on  its  right  was  cut 
up  by  deep  and  impassable  gullies ;  while  on  the 
left;  rugged  hills  and  precipitous  ravines  extended 
to  the  mountain  which  overlooked  the  battle  field ;. 
thus  obstructing  the  usfe  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
and  cavalry,  and  destroying  the  advantages  which 
he  possessed  in  the  numerical  superiority  of  his  in- 
fantry. At  11  o'clock  General  Taylor  received  a 
summons  from  Santa  Anna  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, which  he  declined  acceding  to.    No  serious 

*"  For  details  of.  this  battle  see  report  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Secf9> 
tary  of  War,  Agua  Nueva,  March  6th,  1847.  Executive  Documents,  lit 
session  30th  Congress.    Doc.  8,  p.  132. 
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attack  was  meditated  by  the  Mexican  commander 
duiing  that  day,  as  he  was  evidently  awaiting  for 
the  aiiival  of  his  rear  gaai*d.  The  troops  bi- 
vouacked without  fii'es,  and  rested  with  arms  in 
their  handa  A  body  of  1500  cavalry  hovei*fed  upon 
the  rear  of  tha  Americans  dming  the  day,  e\d- 
dently  having  been  ordered  to  take  that  position 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  retreat. 

The  American  commander  returned  again  to 
Saltillo,  and  when  he  arrived  upon  the  field,  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  the  battle  had  already  com- 
menced. The  action  was  brought  on  by  an  attempt 
of  the  enemy  with  light  troops  to  outflank  the 
American  left,  where  they  were  met  by  the  riflemen 
under  Colonel  Marshall  and  a  portion  of  the  2d 
Illinois  volunteera.  At  8  o'clock,  a  heavy  column 
advanced  along  the  road,  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing the  centre  of  cmf  troops,  but  they  were  repulsed 
and  driven  back  in  confusion  by  Washington's  bat- 
tery. About  this  time  a  dark  and  threatening  mass 
was  seen  hovering  upon  the  left,  and  column  after 
colunm  was  poured  upon  that  point  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  it,  by  immensely  superior  numbei's. 
Here  was  stationed  the  24  Indiana  and  the  2d 
Illinois  regiments,  covering  O'Brien's  battery,  under 
the  immediate,  command  of  General  Lane,  who 
ordered  the  Indiana  regiment  and  the  aitillery  to 
advance..  That  regiment  receiving  a  teirible  fire 
fi'om  small  anns,  and  being  raked  by  a  cross  fire  of 
grape  and  canister  from  a  Mexican  battery  planted 
upon  the  left,  broke  in  disorder  and  fled  fi'om  the 
field,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  numljer,  who 
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were  rallied  by  Colonel  Bowles.  O'BrienV  battery 
was  served  with  tremendous  effect,  but  still  the 
Mexican  battalions  continued  to  advance,*  and  not 
being  supported,  he  was  forced  to  retire,  leaving  be- 
hind him  one  of  his  pieces.  A  gallant  stand  was 
now  made  by  the  2d  Illiaois  regiment,  but  being 
at  last  outflanked,  it  was  forced  to  fall  back.  The 
movement  of  the  Mexicans  in  this  part  of  the  field 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  light  troops  who 
had  so  gallantly  defended  the  mountain,  were  forced 
to  retire,  and  were  not  rallied  until  they  reached 
-the  depot  at  Buena  Vista,  which  they  subsequently 
aided  to  defend.  Heavy  columns  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  now  poured  by  Santa  Anna  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  rear  of  the  Americana, 
where  they  assembled  in  great  numbers.  It  was 
at  this  critical  moment,  when  the  Victory  was 
almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  that  General 
Taylor  arrived  upon  the  field,  accompanied  by  the 
Mississippi  riflemen,  who  were  ordered  into  action, 
and  greatly  distinguished  themselves  .under  the 
leadership  of  Colonel  Davis.  They  were  gallantly 
sustained  by  the  2d  Kentucky  and  a  portion  of  the 
1st  Illinois  regiments,,  and  by  the  batteries  of  Sher- 
man and  Bragg,  and  the  Mexicans  were  driven  with 
great  loss  from  the  positions  they  had  gained.  »  The 
American  artillery  being  in  position  on  the  plateau, 
produced  terrible  havoc  among  the  masses  who  had 
gained  the  left.  Again  and  again,  the  Mexican 
columns  advanced  furiously  to  the  onset,  but  were 
as  ofteil  driven  back.  The  rapid  and  terrible  dis- 
charges of  artillery  which  had  been  concentrated 
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upon  them,  created  disorder  in  their  ranks,  and 
they  attempted  to  erfect  a  retreat  to  their  main  line. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  heavy  force  of  the  Mexicans 
were  hovering  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Americans, 
evidently  with  the  view  of  capturing  the  American 
baggage.  The  troops  who  had  retreated  from  the 
field  rallied  to  its  defence,  and  assisted  by  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Kentucky  cavalry,  succeeded  in  prol^cting 
that  point.  It  was  here  that  the  chivalrous  Colonel 
Yell  lost  his  life.  The  situation  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  broken  through  the  left  wing,  and  had  gained 
the  rear  of  the  Americans,  was  now  exceedingly 
critical  At  that  moment  Santa  Anna  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  American  commander,  to  propound  the 
extraordinary  question  of  "what  he  wanted P 
Taylor  inmiediately  dispatched  General  Wool  to 
the  Mexican  General-in-chief,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  orders  to  cease  firing.*  The  Mexicans  still  con- 
tinued the  attack,  and  General  Wool  returned  with- 
out having  obtained  an  interview.  Santa  Anna 
had  in  the  tnean  time  gained  his  object,  which  was 
to  enable  that  part  of  his  army  which  was  in  immi- 


*  ^  The  position  of  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  anny  which  had  gained 
our  rear,- was  now  very  critical,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  it  could  re- 
gain the  main  body.  At  this  moment  I  received  from  Santa  Anna  a  mes- 
sage by  a  staff  officer,  desiring  to  know  what  I  wanted  ?  I  immediately 
dispatched  Brigadier  Greneral  Wool  to  the  Mexican  General-in-chief,  and. 
sent  orders  to  cease  firing.  Upon  reaching  the  Mexican  lines,  General 
Wool  could  not  canse  the  enemy  to  cease  their  fire,  and  accordingly  re- 
tamed  without  having  an  interview.  The  extreme  right  of  the  enemy 
continued  its  retreat  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  finaHy,  in  spite  of 
all  our  efforts,  effected  a  junction  with  the  remainder  of  ihe  army." 
— See  report  of  General  Taylor  toThe  Secretary  of  War^  March  6, 
1847. 
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nent  danger  of  being  cut  off,  to  rejoin  the  main 
body.*  The  small  demonstrations  Vhich  were 
made  by  General  Minon  in  the  rear  of  the  Ameri- 
cans during  this  portion  of  the  day,  were  easily 
checked  by  Shover's  battery  and  Webster's  com- 
mand. The  firing  had  partially  ceased  upon  that 
part  of  the  field  which  had  been  so  hotly  disputed ; 
but  the  cessatioii  was  for  a  very  brief  period. 

The  Illinois  and  Kentucky  regiments,  instead  of 
acting  on  the  defensive,  made  an  advance  movement 
to  meet  the  foe.  The  collision  was  terrific ;  the 
ground  was  covered  with  the  slain,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans were  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  and 
were  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  dead  upon  the  field 
Colonels  Hardin  and  McKee,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clay.  The  trophies  of  this  brilliant  charge  were 
two  of  Captain  O'Brien's  pieces.  He  had  -sustained 
his  position  to  the  very  last,  and  until  the  infantry 
which  supported  him  was  driven  back  in  disorder. 
At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  victory  had  almost 
deserted  the  American  eagles.  Captain  Braxton 
Bragg,  who  had  once  before  assisted  to  change  the 
fortunes  of  the  day,  and  arrest  the  tide  of  battle, 
which  threatened  to  sweep  over  the  American 
army,  arrived  upon  the  plateau  from  the  left,  and 
rapidly  passing  General  Taylor,  without  any  infant-'' 

*  "  The  'Mexicans  on  the  contrary  assert,  that  Santa  Anna  never  did 
send  such  a  message,  but  that  a  Mexican  Lieatenant,  Don  Jose  Maria  MoQ- 
toye,  ha%ing  been  surrounded  by  the  Americans,  and  not  desiring  to  be 
taken  prisoner,  pretended  to  have  been  sent  to  Greneral  Taylor  by 
Santa  Anna,  and  managed,  while  accompanying  General  Wool  to  the 
Mexican  General-in-chief,  to  separate  from  them,  and  thus  rejoined  the 
Mexicans." — See  Mexican  History  of  the  War  ivilh  Mearico,  p.  126« 
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ry  snpport,  at  once  placed  his  guns  in  battery. 
Nothing  bftt  his  presence  at  that  moment  in  the 
£ac6  of  the  enemy,  saved  the-  Americans  from  de- 
feat. The  dark  and  threatening  masses  of  Mexicans 
were  moving  rapidly  forward  with  irresistible  im- 
petuosity ;  the  centre  of  the  American  army  was 
Ijroken,  and  General  Taylor  himself  was  in  immi- 
flient  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner.  With  that 
reckless  and' desperate  courage  which  characterized 
the  man,  and  with  that  intuition  which  could  seize 
the  only  moment  to  tqxn  the  tide  of  battle,  Captain 
Bragg,  with  his  small  body  of  artillerymen,  unaided 
and  alone,  confronted  that  fierce  array  of  Mexicans, 
who  already  saw  the  victory  within  their  grasp. 
At  the  moment  Bragg  had  placed  his  guns  in  bat- 
tery, the  enemy  were  within  a  few  yards  of  their 
muzzles,  and  rapidly  advancing.  The  first  discharge 
of  carter  from  his  guns,  2de  terrible  havoc  in 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  they  reeled  and 
staggered  as  the  iron  hail  swept  away  whole  platoons. 
The  second  and  third  discharge  forced  them  to  re- 
coil in  dismay  from  before  those  terrible  implements 
of  death,  which  carried  carnage  and  slaughter  into 
their  ranks,  and  they  fled  madly  from  the  field.  That 
was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  enemy  to  carry 
the  American  position;  and  the  night  furnished 
the  exhausted  troops  the  opportunity  for  refreshing 
themselves.  Amid  the  dead  and  the  dying,  without 
fires,  they  bivouacked  upon  the  field  bf  battle,  list- 
ening to  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  to  the 
chilling  blasts  which  howled  through  the  valley, 
expecting  the  morning  sun  to  witness  a  renewal  of 
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the  combat,  which  had  already  covered  the  field 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  But  the  fesult  of  that 
long  and  desperate  conflict  had  broken  the  spirit  of 
the  Mexican  army.  Where  they  expected  to 
achieve  an  easy  victory,  they  were  met  with  a  cour- 
age bordering  upon  desperation,  and  they  retired 
from  that  field  of  slaughter  dispirited  and  dismayed. 
Thus  ended  the  bloody  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  which 
resulted  in  the  signal  triumph'  of  the  American 
arms. 

The  forc6  engaged  under  General  Taylor  was 
334  officers,  and  4,425  men,  of  which  only  453  were 
regular  troops.  The  strength  of  the  Mexican  army 
was  at  least  20,000  men.  The  American  loss  was 
267  killed,  456.  wounded,  and  23  missing.  The  loes 
of  the  Mexicans  in  killed  and  wounded,  according 
to  the  lowest  estimate,  was  1500,  and  probably 
amounted  to  2,000. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  disparity 
in  the  numbers  •  engaged,  and-  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  victory  was  disputed,  we  cannot  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles  ever  fought  upon  this  continent.  It 
was  the  only  battle  of  any  importance  during  the 
war,  in  which  the  Americans  acted  upon  the  defen- 
sive. It  is  true,  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  a 
very  strong  position,  and  defended  themselvep  with 
a  knowledge  that  almost  certain  death  would  follow 4 
in  the  pathway  of  defeat.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
last  hopes  of  the  enemy  were  staked  upon  the  result 
of  this  encounter.  They  had  been  for  moqths  pre- 
paring for  it ;  and  the  army  was  well  arined  and 
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well  disciplmed,  and  with  high  hopes  and  confident 
anticipationis,  they  commenced  the  attack  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d.  Not  only  were  they  contend- 
ing for  their  firesides  and  their  homes,  but  for  the 
food  which  they  expected  to  capture  in  the  camp 
of  Greneral  Taylor.* 

Where  so  much  desperate  courage  was  exhibited 
.by  the  American  army,  and  so  many  instances  of 
personal  daring  signalized  that  bloody  field,  it  is  a 
subject  of  deep  mortification,  that  a  panic  should 
have  induced  a  portion  of  the  army  to  desert  their 
colors,  and  by  an  attempt  to  secure  their  own  safety, 
to  hazard  the  existence  of  all.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  regarded  as  unjust  to  those  who  fought  through- 
out the  day  with  great  constancy,  to  allude  particu- 
larly to  the  cdebfated  charge  of  the  Mississippi 
liflemen,  under  Colonel  Davis,  which  restored  the 
fortunes  of  the  day,  when  the  Mexican  masses  had 
broken  through  the  left  of  the  American  line ;  and 
the  last  desperate  stand  taken  by  Captain  Bragg, 
&r  in  advance  of  any  infantry  support,  and  in  the 
fiwse  of  immense  cplumns  of  the  enemy,  when  by  the 

*  **  His  Excellency,  the  Greneral-in-chief,  furthermore  orders  that  the 
different  corps  shall  to-day  receive  from  the  Commissary  three  days*  ra- 
tkms,  for  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d ;  and  that  they  require  the  necessary  meat 
this  afternoon,  for  tho  first  meal  to-morrow  morning,  which  the  troops  are 
directed  to  eat  one  hour  before  taking  up  the  line  of  march  ;  and  the  se- 
codil  wiU  be  taken  in  their  haversacks,  to  be  eaten  in  the  night,  wherever 
ihey  may  halt ;  this  last  will  consist  of  meat,  two  biscuits,  and  a  half  a 
e^e  of  (Piloncillo)  brown  sugar,  for  each  man ;  for,  on  the  night  of  the 
81st,  there  will  be  no  fires  permitted,  neither  will  signal  be  made  by  any 
military  instrument  of  music,  the  movement  at  early  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d  having  to  be  made  in  the  most  profound  silence."-^ 
General  Orders  of  Santa  Aima^  of  the  20ih  February,  1847. 
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rapid  and  mnrderous  discharges  of  his  flying  artil- 
lery, he  drove  them  back  with  tremendous  slaughter. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  General  Wool  for  his  ssr 
gacity  in  selecting  the  field,  and  for  the  military 
skill  which  planned  the  order  of  battle.  The  re- 
nown which  General  Taylor  had  acquired  in  the 
victories  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  capture  of 
Monterey,  proved  a  tower  of  strength  upon  the 
field  of  Buena  Vista.  The  Mexicans  feared,  what 
the  Americans  believed,  that  he  could  not  be  de- 
feated ;  and  during  the  changing  fortunes  of  that 
terrible  day,  while  victory  alternately  perched  upon 
the  banners  of  the  contending  armies,  the  Ameri- 
cans turned  with  confidence  and  with  hope  upon 
the  stem  and  uliyielding  countenance  of  their  cliie£ 

Along  the  road  leading  from  Buena  Vista  to 
Agua  Nueva,  a  scene  of  horror  was  presented  on 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  February.  Tlie  means  of 
transporting  the  wounded  being  extremely  limited, 
they  were  left  to  struggle  with  suffering  and  with 
death,  and  the  sighing  wind  and  the  startling  cry 
of  the  wolf  was  their  only  requiem.  Abandoned 
to  their  fate,  without  food,  parched  with  thirst, 
without  medical  aid,  and  with  no  shelter  to  protect 
them  from  the  piercing  night-air,  they  awaited  the 
moment  when  death  should  release  them  from  their 
suffering.  The  main  body  of  the  army  reached 
Agua  Nueva  at  midnight,  and,  dying  with  thirst, 
the  soldiers  plunged  into  a  stagnant  sheet  of  water, 
which  in  many  cases  produced  instant  death.  Suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  food  and  water,  dispirited 
and  disheartened  by  the  results  of  the  battle,  they 
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presented  a  striking  contrast  to  that  splendid  array 
which,  buoyant  with  hope  and  confident  of  victory, 
had  attacked  the  American  army. 

The  wounded  enemy  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  were  not  only  kindly  treated,  but 
provisions  were  offered  to  Santa  Anna  by  General 
Taylor.*  On  the  25th  Santa  Anna  moved  his  army 
in  the  direction  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 

mile  these  important  events  were  transpiring 
Santa  Anna  was  President,  and  Gomez  Farias  was 
Vice  President  of  Mexico.  The  capital,  during  the 
absence  of  the  .President  upon  his  northern  cam- 
paign, was  the  scene  of  anarchy  and  violence.  Fa- 
rias, in  whose  hands  was  placed  the  executive  au- 
thority, sought  to  force  contributions  from  the 
clergy  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  destroy  their  power  by  appro- 
priating their  wealth.  This  produced  great  excite- 
ment, and  finally  resulted  in  a  resort  to  arms,  and 
Ae  fa,.r«etion  was  only  te™inate4  by  the  a-^ivd 
of  Santa  Anna  in  the  city. 

While  the  Mexican  nation  were*  divided  and 
distracted  by  internal  conmaotions.  General  Scott,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1847,  effected  a  landing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz  with  a  well  appointed  army 
of  12,000  men.  He  had  under  his  conmiand  several 
officer  of  very  Bigh  reputation ;  among  the  number 
were  Generals  Worth,  Twiggs,  Quitman,  Persifer 
F.  Smith ;  Colonels  Duncan,  Harney,  Grarland,  Ri- 
ley, Mcintosh,  Clark,  and  others,  besides  many 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves.     General 

*  Mexican  History  of  the  War  with  Mezioo,  p.  133. 
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Worth's  division  of  regulars  first  landed  upon  the 
beacli,  and  was  followed  by  the  division  of  the 
United  States  volunteers  under  General  Patterson, 
and  the  brigade  of  General  Twiggs.  The  landing 
was  effected  without  opposition  under  the  guns  of 
the  American  squadron.-  The  line-  of  investment 
was  commenced  on  the  same  day,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted until  March  12th,  1847,*  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ground  and  the  want  of  the  necessary 
materials.  During  that  time,  too,  a  norther  pre- 
vailed, which  drove  the  clouds  of  sand  into  the 
faces  of  the  troops,  and  rendered  their  operations 
exceedingly  difficult.  Frequent  discharges  from 
the  city  and  castle  greatly  discommoded  the  Amer- 
ican troops.  Skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
brigades  of  Pillow  and  Quitman  and  parties  of  the 
enemy.  The  officers  and  sailors  of  the  squadron 
greatly  assisted  in  completing  the  lines  around  the 
city.  On  the  14th,  the  Americans  forced  the  enemy 
to  relinquish  the  space  which  intervened  between 
the  American  lines  and  the  city.  But  the  contin- 
uance of  the  storm  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  Jand 
the  heavy  ordnance  froifi  the  fleet  until  March 
18th.  On  the  22d  of  Jiarch,  at  two  o'clock,  General 
Scott  issued  a  summons  to  the  Governor  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  surrender,  informing  him  that  the  city  was 
invested  by  sea  and  land.  This  communication  was 
responded  to  on  the  same  day  by  the  Governor, 
Juan  Morales,  who  rejected  his  proposal,  and  Gren- 
eral  Scott  ordered  the  seven  mortars,  which  were 

*  See  Reports  of  General  Scott,  Executive  Documents,  Ist 
29th  Congress,  volume  2. 
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placed  in  battery,  to  fire  upon  the  city.  The  lighter 
vessels  which  composed  Commodore  Perry's  squad- 
ron approached  within  a  mile  and  an  eighth,  and 
being  somewhat  protected  from  the  raking  fire  of 
the  castle,  they  opened  their  artillery  upon  the  city. 
The  discharges  from  the  fleet  and  the  mortars  con- 
tinued during  the  night  of  the  22d,  and  on  the  23d 
three  more  mortars  were  added  to  the  number. 
During  the  24th  the  fire  somewhat  slackened,  but 
on  the  25th  all  the  batteries  were  in  operation,  and 
proved  terribly  destructive,  especially  battery  num- 
ber four,  which  mounted  four  twenty-four  pounders, 
and  two  eight  inch-paixhan  guns.  The  effect  of 
this  tremendous  fire  upon  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz 
was  most  frightful.  .The  shells,  exploding  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  not  only  demolished  the  buildings, 
but  the  iron  missives  with  which  they  were  charged 
carried  death  and  dismay  in  every  direction.  The 
bombardment  was  so  disastrous  that  the  consuls  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Russia,  desired 
General  Scott  to  grant  a  truce,  to  enable  the  neu- 
trals and  the  Mexican  women  and  children  to  aban- 
don the  city.  To  that  communication  General  Scott 
replied,  that  he  could  not  grant  a  truce  unless 
applied  for  by  the  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  accom- 
panied by  a  distinct  proposition  to  surrender  the 
city.  He  also  informed  them  that  the  communica- 
tion between  the  neutral  ships  of  war  lying  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz  was  kept  open,  to  allow  the 
neutrals  in  the  city  an  opportunity  for  escape. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  General  Scott  received 
overtures  from  General  Landero  for '  a  suspension 
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of  hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of  having  honorable 
terms  made  with  the  gai'rison.  This  propositioB 
was  accepted  by  the  Commander-in-chie^  who  ap- 
pointed Generals  Worth  and  Pillow,  and  Colonel 
Totten,  Americali  commissioners,  and  the  terms  of 
capitulation  Were  ratified  by  the  respective  com- 
manders on  the  27  th  of  March,  1847.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  garrison  should  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  the  Mexican  of&cers  to  pre- 
serve their  arms  and  private  effects,  and  together 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  portion  of  the 
prisoners,  to  give  their .  parole  not  to*  serve  again 
during  the  war,  or  until  they  were  duly  exchanged. 
With  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  San  Juan  de  UUoa 
were  surrendered  5,000  prisoners. 

This  splendid  achievement,  accomplished  as  it 
was  with  comparatively  a  very  small  loss,  was  cer* 
tainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  the  Merf^^' . 
can  war.  The  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa  was 
considered  impregnable  by  Europeans,  and  was  only 
taken  by  the  French  a  few  years  previous  by  the 
accidental  explosion  of  a  magazine.  To  land  upon 
^  hostile  shore,  and  to  encircle  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz,^  under  the  fire  of  her  batteries,  illustrated  the 
military  skill  of  General  Scott,  and  the  patient  en- 
durance and  gallantry  of  the  American  troops.  A 
new  base  of  operations  was  thus  obtained,  which 
opened  a  short  and  direct  line  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  day  after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  General 
Quitman  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  Alvarado, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  April,  but  found 
the  place  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  lieuten- 
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ant  Hunter,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Commodore 
Perry  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  the 
steamer  Scourge.  Although  this  feat  upon  the 
part  of  the  gallant  lieutenant  was  performed  with- 
out bloodshed,  still  Alvarado  was  not  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  operations,  which  was  to  call  into 
requisition  Quitman's  brigade,  and  the  squadron 
under  Commodore  Perry ;  and  he  was  arrested,  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  a  disobedience 
of  orders,  sentenced  to  a  reprimand  by  Perry,  which 
sentence  was  carried  into  effect  by  that  officer  with 
a  harshness  which  produced  a  general  feeling  of  dis- 
gust and  indignation. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  first  division  of  the 
American  army  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the 
city  of  Mexico.  General  Worth  was  again  placed 
in  the  advance.  Twiggs  with  the  second  division 
started  on  the  8th,  and  Patterson  on  the  9th  with 
the  third. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  General  Scott  after  the 
fisJl  of  Vera  Cruz,  that  if  American  commissioners 
were  at  his  headquarters,  a  satisfactory  peace  might 
be  obtained.*  On  the  9th  he  received  information 
that  Santa  Anna  had  arrived  with  6,000  men  at 
Jalapa ;  he  did  not  believe,  however,  that  his  force 
amounted  to  half  that  number.+    He  started  on 

*  ^  All  the  intelligent,  the  wealthy  and  sober-minded,  citizens  of  the 

capital  and  elsewhere  are  anxious  for  peace,  yielding  to  ns  as  the  basis, 

the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Upper  Califocnia.    With  American 

commissioners  at  the  headquarters  of  this  army,  I  think  it  quite  probable 

that  by  our  arrival  at  Puebla,  if  not  before,  we  should  be  met  by  Mexican 

commissioiien  empowered  to  treat  on  that  basis.*' — LeUer  qf  General 

Scott  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Aprii  6th,  1847. 

t  Dispatch  of  General  Scott  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  1 1th,  1847. 
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the  12tli  for  the  front.  Twiggs,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Plan  del  Eio,  where 
he  found  the  Mexicans  intrenched  in  a  formidable 
position,  which  was  defended  by  a  much  larger  force 
than  he  expected.  The  national  road  crosses  a 
small,  but  very  rapid  stream,  at  the  village  of  Plan 
del  Rio.  Near  the  village  were  several  heights, 
npon  which  were  planted  batteries  that  commanded 
the  road  for  some  distance,  and  rendered  the  posi- 
tion exceedingly  formidable.  General  Scott  at  once 
determined  to  storm  the  batteries,  and  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  intrenchments,  and  issued  his  or- 
ders with  as  much  sangfroid  as  if  their  publication 
at  the  head  of  each  regiment  was  equivalent  to 
their  execution.* 

*  "  General  Orders, )  '  "  Headquarters  of  the  Arbct,  ) 

Ab.  11 1 .      J  Plan  del  Rio,  April  17/k,  1847.      J 

"  The  enemy's  whole  line  of  intrenchments  and  batteries  will  be  at- 
tacked in  front,  and  at  the  same  time  turned,  early  in  the  day  to-moTTOW— 
probably  before  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

"  The  second  (Twiggs)  division  of  regulars  is  already  advanced  witlun 
easy  turning  distance  towards  the  enemy's  left ;  that  division  has  instrno- 
tions  to  move  forward  before  daylight  to-morrow,  and  take  up  poatkm 
across  the  national  road  in  the  enemy's  rear,  so  as  to  cat  off  a  retreat 
towards  Jalapa.  It  may  be  reinforced  to-day  if  unexpectedly  attacked  in 
force,  by  regiments — one  or  two — ^tdken  from  Shields'  brigade  of  volunteen. 
If  not,  the  two  volunteer  regiments  will  march  for  that  purpose  at  day- 
light to-morrow  morning,  under  Brigadier  Creneral  Shields,  who  will  re- 
port to  Brigadier  General  Twiggs,  on  getting  up  with  him,  or  to  the  Geoe- 
ral4n-chief,  if  he  be  in  advance. 

"  The  remaining  regiment  of  that  volunteer  brigade  wiU  receive  iB- 
Ktructions  in  the  course  of  this  day. 

*'  The  first  division  of  regulars  (Worth's)  will  follow  the  movemeDt 
against  the  enemy's  left  at  sunrise  to-morrow  morning. 

**  As  already  arranged.  Brigadier  General  Pilbw's  brigade  will  march 
at  6  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  along  the  route  he  has  carefully  recoil 
noitered,  and  stand  ready,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  report  of  amm  on  our 
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The  division  tinder  Twiggs  was  ordered  to  move 
before  daylight,  and  take  position  across  the  na- 
tional road  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  his  retreat  in  the  direction  of 
Jalapa. 

Worth's  division  was  commanded  to  attack  the 
left  of  the  Mexicans  at  sunrise,  while  Pillow's  brig- 
ade was  ordered  to  carry  the  batteries  near  the 
river.    These  orders  were  brilliantly  executed,  with 

right,  or  sooner  if  circumstances  should  favor  him,  to  pierce  the  enemy's 
fine  of  batteries  at  snch  point — ^the  nearer  to  the  river  the  better — as  he 
maj  select.  Once  in  the  rear  of  that  line,  he  will  turn  to  the  right  or 
left,  or  both,  and  attack  the  batteries  in  reverse,  or  if  abandoned,  he  will 
porsne  the  enemy  with  vigor  until  further  orders. 

•*  Wall's  field  battery  and  the  cavalry  will  be  held  in  reserve  on  the 
nttknal  road,  a  little  out  of  view  and  range  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 
Tbey  wiQ  take  up  that  position  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  The  enemy's  batteries  being  carried  or  abandoned,  all  our  divisions 
and  corps  will  pursue  with  vigor. 

**  This  pursuit  may  be  continued  many  miles,  until  stopped  by  dark- 
OMB  or  fortified  positions  towards  Jalapa.  Consequently  the  body  of  the 
army  will  not  return  to  this  encampment,  but  be  followed  to-morrow  after- 
oooD,  or  early  the  next  morning,  by  the  baggage  trains  of  the  several 
oorpi.  For  this  purpose  the  feebler  officers  and  men  of  each  corps  will 
be  left  to  guard  its  camp  and  efiects,  and  to  load  up  the  latter  in  the  wa- 
gons of  the  corps.  A  commander  of  the  present  encampment  will  be 
deagnated  in  the  course  of  this  day. 

**  Aa  soon  as  it  shall  be  known  that  the  enemy's  works  have  been  car- 
ried, or  that  the  general  pursuit  has  been  commenced,  one  wagon  for  each 
regiment  and  battery  and  one  for  the  cavalry  will  follow  the  movement,  to 
receive,  under  the  direction  of  medical  officers,  the  wounded  and  disabled, 
who  will  be  brought  back  to  this  pUce  for  treatment  in  general  hospital. 

**  The  snrgeon-general  will  organize  this  important  service,  and  desig- 
nate that  hospital  as  well  as  the  medical  officers  to  be  left  at  it 

"  Every  man  who  marches  out  to  attack  or  pursue  the  enemy  will  take 

the  nmial  allowance  of  ammunition  and  subsistence  for  at  least  two  days. 

**  By  command  of  Major  General  Scott. 

H.  L.  SCOTT, 

A.  A.  A.  General. 

Ezeeotive  Docmnenta,  1st  aeeskm  30th  Congreea,  Volume  3,  p.  369. 
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the  exception  of  the  assault  under  Pillow,  whose 
command  being  ordered  to  charge  before  it  was 
formed,  waa  twice  repulsed  by  the  terrible  fire  from 
the  Mexican  batteries.  This  portion  of  the  Mexi- 
can position  was  much  stronger  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated, and  was  defended  by  regular  troops  and 
skilAil  and  gallant  officers.  The  charge  under  Co- 
lonel Harney  up  the  steep  and  precipitous  ascent  in 
the  face  of  the  Mexican  guns,  was  a  daring  and  bril- 
liant aflEair,  and  resulted  in  driving  the  enemy  with 
great  slaughter  from  that  part  of  the  field*  The 
orders  issued  to  the  division  of  Wortibi  and  Twiggs 
were  executed  with  great  gallantry,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  latter  General  sustained  considerable 
loss  in  executing  his  orders.  About  3,000  prisonere 
with  five  generals,  and  many  other  officers  of  rank, 
were  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  victory.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
250 ;  that  of  the  enemy  about  350.  Among  the 
American  officers  who  were  desperately  wounded 
was  General  Shields.  The  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
was  rapidly  continued  in  the  direction  of  Jalapa. 
The  rout  of  the  Mexicans  was  complete,  and  they 
dispersed  in  utter  confrsion,  and  the  Americans 
soon  after  took  possession  of  Jalapa  and  the  strong 
fortress  of  Perote.*  At  the  latter  place  were 
captured  54  guns  and  mortars,  11,065  cannon  balls, 
14,300  bombs  and  hand-grenades,  and  500  muskets. 
The  effect  produced  upon  the  enemy  by  the  de- 
cisive  victories  won  by  the  American  annB,  wa8  so 
great,  that  if  the  Commander-in-chief  had  been  en- 

*  Report  of  General  Worth,  Peiote,  April  Sad,  1847.     . 
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abled  to  muster  the  requisite  force,  he  might  in  aU 
probability  have  taken  the  city  of  Mexico  without 
striking  another  blow.  But,  unfortunately,  the  time 
for  which  seven  of  the  volunteer  regiments  had  en- 
listed, was  about  to  expire.  Congress  hajd  passed  a 
kw  for  the  re^nlistment  of  such  portions  of  them 
as  might  be  disposed  to  continue  in  the  service  of 
the  country.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  they 
were  resolved  to  return  to  their  homes.  Many  of 
them  had  performed  arduous  service,  and  although 
the  "  Halls  of  the  Montezumas,"  in  which  they  had 
manifested  such  determination  to  revel,  were  now 
easy  of  access,  still  no  one  can  censure  them  for 
the  course  which  they  thought  proper  to  pursue. 
As  their  term  of  service  was  nearly  completed,  they 
did  not  relish  the  idea  of  penetrating  further  into 
the  interior,  and  in  view  of  the  danger  which  they 
would  incur  from  thevomito^  in  passing  thro)igh 
Vera  Crviz,  the  Commander-in-chief  determined  to 
dischai^  them  at  once.^ 

There  was  no  other  course  left  to  General  Scott 
but  to  advance  on  the  city  with  an  army  greatly 

*  **  The  General-in-Chief  regrets  to  learn,  through  a  great  number  of 
undoubted  channels,  that,  in  all  probability,  not  one  man  in  ten  of  those 
regiments,  will  be  inclined  to  volunteer  for  the  war.  This  predetermina- 
tion ofibrs,  in  his  opinion,  no  ground  for  reproach,  considering  the  long, 
arduous,  fiuthful,  and  gallant  services  of  those  corps,  however  deeply  all 
will  regret  the  consequent  and  unavoidable  delay  in  the  prosecution  of 
tiiis  war  to  an  early  and  honorable  peace ;  for  the  General-in-chief  cannot, 
in  humanity  and  good  faith,  cause  regiments  entitled,  in  a  few  weeks,  to 
auhoDOfable  discbarge,  to  advance  further  from  the  coast  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  thereby  throw  them  upon  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
embark  at  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  season  known  to  be,  at  that  place,  the  meet 
&tal  to  life."— Gflwnii  Orders,  No.  136,  May  4th,  1847. 
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reduced  in  numbers,  or  to  continue  in  the  position 
lie  then  occupied,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  ten 
regiments  of  regulars  authorized  by  Congress  to  be 
enlisted.  He  determined  to  adopt  the  latter  course. 
Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  exertions  used  by 
the  President,  and  those  members  of  Congress  favor- 
able to  the  ten  regiment  bill,  to  enforce  its  prompt 
passage,  it  was  greatly  delayed  by  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  bill  altogether,  and  by  others,  who 
preferred  raising  volunteers,*  a  description  of  troops 
which  were  not  as  acceptable  as  regulars,  to  either 
General  Scott  or  General  Taylor. 

The  adoption  of  regulations  to  enforce  contribu- 
tions from  the  Mexicans,  was  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  March,  1847,  by  the  establishment  of  a  tariff 
of  duties  at  the  Mexican  ports.  This  system  was 
fer  from  furnishing  the  necessary  sum  of  money  for 
the  use  of  the  army ;  and  as  no  very  considerable 
amount  of  provisions  could  be  forced  from  the  Mex- 
icans in  the  interior,  they  were  generally  purchased 
from  them.  General  Scott,  from  the  fact  of  his  not 
receiving,  through  the  Quartermaster's  department, 
the  necessary  remittances  of  money,  anticipated  that 
large  contributions  were  expected  from  the  Mexi- 
cans, by  the  Cabinet,  and  addressed  rather  a  sharp 
note  to  the  War  Departmentf 

-"  Congressional  Globe,  29th  Congress. 

f  **  If  it  is  to  be  expected  at  Washington,  as  is  now  apprehended,  fhKt 
this  army  is  to  support  itself  by  forced  contributions  levied  upon  the  coun- 
try, we  may  ruin  and  exasperate  the  inhabitants  and  starve  ourselves ;  for 
it  is  certain  they  would  sooner  remove  or  destroy  the  products  of  their 
farms,  than  allow  them  to  fall  into  our  hands  without  compensation.  -Not 
a  ration  for  man  or  horse  would  be  brought  in,  except  by  the  bayonet, 
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WHle  the  headquarters  of  Gemeral  Scott  were 
still  at  Jalapa,  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist  arrived  in  Mexico  as 
the  agent  of  the  United  States,  to  negotiate  terms 
with  the  Mexicans.  Although  the  propriety  of  ap 
pointing  a  commissioner  from  the  United  States, 
had  been  suggested  by  General  Scott  in  his  letter  of 
April  5th,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  still,  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Trist  as  that  commissioner  was  perfectly 
unjustifiable.  He  neither  possessed  the  ability,  nor 
held  the  position  requisite  for  the  office  to  which  he 
was  appointed.  He  was  vain  and  conceited,  with- 
out possessing  that  judgment  which  the  occasion 
required.  He  was  simply  a  clerk  in  the  State  De- 
partment ;  scarcely  known  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, and  of  whose  existence  the  Mexicans  were  per- 
fectly  ignorant.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  his 
selection  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  unless,  indeed,  as  was 
supposed,  the  Secretary  was  anxious  to  appropriate 
all  the  eclat,  resulting  from  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  to  the  State  Department.  An  indi- 
vidual should  have  been  selected,  whose  standing  in 
this  country  would  not  only  be  a  guarantee  of  his 
ability  to  enter  upon  a  delicate  negotiation,  but 
whose  modesty  and  good  sense  would  have  avoided 
any  collision  with  the  officers  in  command  of  our 
army.  As  it  was,  Mr.  Trist  had  scarcely  touched  his 
foot  upon  the  soil  of  Mexico,  before  he  became  in  vol  v- 
ed  in  a  warm  controversy  with  the  Commander-in- 


which  would  oblige  the  troops  to  spread  themselves  out  many  leagues  to 
the  right  and  left,  in  search  of  subsistence,  and  to  stop  all  military  opera- 
Uono.''-'Dispalch  of  General  ScoU  to  the  War  Departmera,  May  20/&, 
1847. 
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chief.  It  was  due  to  General  Scott  that  a  ftdl  ex- 
planation should  have  been  given  him,  with  regard 
to  the  mission,  by  the  State  Department,  especially 
when  he  supposed  that  the  confidence  of  the  admin- 
istration had  been  withdrawn  from  hinu  His  feel- 
ings were  pretty  clearly  indicated  in  a  let^r  to  Mr. 
Trist,*  which  produced  a  response  from  that  per- 
son.f  However  objectionable  may  have  been  the 
language  of  General  Scott,  when  addressing  the  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  Government,  the  response  of 
Mr.  Trist  is  equally  liable  to  condemnation.  Both 
conmiunications  were  calculated  to  widen  the  breach, 
and  greatly  to  militate  against  the  public  service. 
Mr.  Trist  continued  with  the  army  until  he,  finally, 
in  transcending  his  orders  after  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  captured,  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington,  and  General  Scott  was  not  alone  in  the 
estimation  which  he  had  placed  upon  his  character. 
Santa  Anna  after  his  defeat  at  Cerro  Gordo,  in- 
stead of  returning  at  once  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Orizaba,  where  he  was 
making  great  exertions  to  rally  his  scattered  forces. 

*  ^  I  see  that  the  Secretary  of  War  proposes  to  degrade  me»  by  reqviiu 
ing  that  I,  the  commander  of  this  army,  shall  defer  to  you,  die  chief  derk 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  question  of  continuing  or  discontiniuDg 
hoetiWiiesy^Letter  of  General  Scott  to  Mr,  7Vw/,  1th  of  May,  1846. 

f  **  Yon  will  now,  sir,  I  trust,  understand,  when  the  communicatioii in- 
ferred to  shall  again  be  placed  in  your  hands,  that  greatly  deficient  in  wis- 
dom as  the  present  (and  indeed  any  democratic)  administration  of  the 
(jovemment  must  necessarily  be,  it  has  not,  in  this  particular  instance, 
fallen  into  so  egregious  a  blunder  as  to  make  the  transmission  and  delivoy 
of  that  communication  dependent  upon  the  amiable  affiibility  and  gracioae 
condescension  of  General  Winfield  Scott." — Letter  of  Mr.  TrtMt  to 
General  Scott,  May  9th,  1847. 
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At  this  time  Anaya  was  acting  President  of  Mex- 
ico. His  administration  was  resolved  to* continue 
the  contest,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  disasters 
which  had  overwhelmed  the  Mexican  forces. 

On  the  8th  of  May  Greneral  Worth  commenced 
his  march  from  Perote  along  the  high  road  to  Pu- 
ebla^  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of  May,  and 
took  possession  of  that  city.*  On  the  11th  of  May 
General  Scott  issued  a  celebrated  proclamation  to 
the  Mexican  nation.f  On  the  19th  of  May,  Santa 
Anna  entered  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  his  recep- 
tion was  by  no  means  flattering  to  his  vanity.  He 
nevertheless  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidency, 
and  employed  aU  his  influence  in  procuring  a  re- 

*  The  terms  which  were  granted  by  General  Worth  to  the  anthorities 
of  Pnebk  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  An 
issue  was  raised  between  those  two  officers  which  produced  a  Court  of 
Inquiry,  over  which  Quitman  presided,  which  sustained  the  opinion  of 
General  Scott  as  to  the  impolicy  of  the  terms  granted  by  Worth. 

f  ^  Considerations  of  high  policy  and  of  continental  American  inter- 
ests precipitated  events,  in  spite  of  tJie  circumspection  of  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington.  This  Cabinet,  ardently  desiring  to  terminate  all  difierences 
with  Mexico,  spared  no  efforts  compatible  with  honor  and  dignity.  It 
cherished  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  attaining  this  end  by  frank  expla- 
nations and  reasonings,  addressed  to  the  judgment  and  prudence  of  the 
virtuous  and  patriotic  Government  of  General  Herrera.  An  unexpected 
misfortune  dispelled  these  hopes,  and  closed  every  avenue  to  an  honorable 
adjustment.  Your  new  Govemo^nt  disregarded  your  national  interests, 
as  well  as  those  of  continental  America,  and  yielded,  moreover,  to  foreign 
influences  the  most  opposed  to  those  interests --the  most  fatal  to  the  future 
of  Mexican  liberty,  and  of  that  republican  system  which  the  United  States 
holds  it  a  duty  to  preserve  and  to  protect  Duty,  honor,  and  dignity  placed 
OS  nnder  the  necessity  of  not  losing  a  season,  of  which  the  monarchical 
party  was  fast  taking  advantage.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  we 
acted  with  a  promptness  and  decision  suited  to  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  complication  of  interests  which  might  render  our  rela- 
tions more  difficult  and  involved." — Prodamation  of  General  ScoU  to  the 
Mexicans,  May  U(hy  1847. 
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election  to  that  office.  Preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  were  progressing  with  considerable  en- 
ergy, the  fortifications  were  repaired,  and  recroitB 
for  the  army  were  obtained  with  all  diligence. 
These  events  did  not  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
Mexicans  from  the  internal  conmiotions  which  dis- 
tracted and  divided  their  councils,  and  which  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  American  army 
could  not  aUay,  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  Santa 
Anna  resigned  the  Presidency.  This  resignation 
not  being  immediately  accepted  by  the  Mexican 
Congress,  it  was  withdrawn  on  the  2d  of  June.  It 
'was  supposed  by  the  Americans,  that  the  state  of 
anarchy  and  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  city, 
would  result  in  the  election  of  a  President  who 
would  enter  into  negotiations.  This  was  certainly 
the  opinion  of  General  Scott.* 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  patriotism  upon 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  General  Scott  did  not 
deem  himself  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  troops  with 
which  he  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  had  been  greatly 
diminished.f    One  thousand  men  were  left  in  hos- 

♦  "  The  delay  here  untU  about  the  22d  inst  may,  however,  be  com- 
pensated  by  one  important  advantage.  General  Santa  Anna  lias  renouiiced 
the  Presidency  (see  his  printed  letter  herewith).  It  is  understood  that  a 
new  Government  will  be  installed  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  there  is  gqpd 
ground  to  hope  under  Herrera  or  Trias,  both  supposed  to  be  desirooi  of 
peace  with  the  United  States.  If  we  were  previously  to  occupy  tbe 
capital,  the  friends  of  peace  (most  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  belong  to 
the  capital)  would  be  dispersed  ;  or  if  they  remained  and  organized  under 
our  colors,  their  Government  would  be  denounced  and  decried  as  set  up 
by  their  army,  and  lose  all  credit  and  weight  with  the  Mexican  people.** 

f  "Making  the  further  deductions  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  the 
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pital  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  same  number  sick  and 
wounded  at  Jalapa,  200  sick  at  Perote,  and  on  the 
sick  report  at  Puebla,  1,017.  Making  a  deduc- 
tion of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  garrisons 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Jalapa,  and  Perote,  there  were  only 
left  under  his  command  on  the  4th  of  June,  5,820 
effective  non-commissioned  officers,  artificers,  musi- 
cians, and  privates. 

The  troops  which  now  began  to  arrive  at  Vera 
Cruz  were  greatly  harassed  on  their  route  to  the 
headquarters  of  General  Scott  by  the  guerilleros 
who  infested  the  line  of  march ;  and  each  detach- 
ment was  forced  to  fight  its  way  through  those 
bands  of  robbers,  who  contended  for  plunder  more 
than  from  a  desire  to  drive  the  Americans  from 
their  soil.  The  commands  of  Colonel  Mcintosh  and 
Cadwalader  were  followed  by  the  division  under 
Major  General  Pillow.  The  combined  forces  arrived 
at  Puebla  on  the  8th  of  July,  increasing  the  force 
to  10,000  men. 

Before  the  troops  took  up  their  line  of  march 
from  Puebla  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  reconciliation, 
apparently  sincere,  had  taken  place  between  Gene- 
ral Scott  and  Mr.  Trist.*      Dreading  the  conse- 

garrisons  of  Vera  Cruz,  Jalapa,  and  Perote,  and  we  have  here  bat  5,800 
eflfective  non-commissioned  officers,  artificers,  musicians,  and  privates ;  a 
fotce  evidently  insufficient  to  garrison  this  large  open  city,  and  to  march 
upon  the  capital,  where,  or  near  it,  we  may  probably  have  to  beat  an  in- 
different army  of  from  12,000  to  26,000  men.  This  we  could  do  with 
4,000,  but  at  a  loss,  probably,  of  one  fourth  of  our  numbers ;  whereas, 
with  8,000,  our  loss  would  not  exceed  some  300." — Dispatch  of  General 
SeoU  to  the  Secretary  cjf  Wiar,  June  4/^  1847,  Executive  Documents^  Isi 
teuion  30th  Congress,  Doc.  No.  60,  p.  793. 

*  ''  Although  daily  in  expectation  of  something  of  special  interest  to 
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qnences  which  might  result  from  the  iU  feeling  ex- 
istmg  between  the  Gommander-in^hief  and  the 
American  commissioner,  Mr.  Bnchanan  addressed 
Mr.  Trist  on  the  14th  of  June,  urging  him  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  General '  Scott,*  and  on  the 
31st  of  May,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  Grene- 
ral  Scott,  explaining  at  length  the  object  of  Mr. 
Trist's  mi8sion.f  These  communications  from  Wash- 
ington could  not  have  had  the  effect  of  producing 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  high  American 
functionaries  in  Mexico,  and,  therefore,  this  rather 
unexpected  fraternization  must  be  attributable  to 
somfi  other  cause.  The  world,  however,  is  still  left 
in  doubt  as  to  the  influences  which  produced,  so 
suddenly,  familiar  and  friendly  intercourse  between 
gentlemen  who  so  recently  had  employed  phrases^ 
when  addressing  each  other,  which  were  not  caleu- 
lated  to  exalt  the  character  of  either.  At  tb« 
same  time  the  Department  of  State  cannot  be  held 

comroanicate,  nbthing  has  occurred  of  that  character  save  a  happy  change 
in  my  relations,  both  official  and  private,  with  Mr.  Trist  Since  aboat 
the  26th  nit,  our  intercourse  has  been  frequent  and  cordial ;  and  I  have 
found  him  able,  discreet,  courteous,  and  amiable."— Dtspateik  of  Cfeneral 
ScoU  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  26/A,  1847. 

*  "  Whilst  our  armies  are  in  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  our  Min* 
ister  of  peace  is  at  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  general,  this  it 
no  time  for  personal  altercations  between  them,  if  these  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  greater  the  sacrifice  of  private 
griefs,  however  well  founded,  which  you  may  make  upon  the  altar  of 
your  country,  the  more  will  this  redound  to  your  honor  hereafter." — Seo* 
retary  of  State  to  Mr,  Trist,  June  Uth,  1847. 

t  "  Such  information  you  would  have  received  had  Mr.  Trist  delivered 
in  person,  as  I  did  not  doubt  he  would,  my  letter  to  you  of  the  14th  inst, 
[ultimo,]  with  the  dispatch  from  the  State  Department  to  the  Mexican 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations." — Letter  of  Mr.Marcy  to  Chnerdl  Scott, 
May  3Ut,  1847. 
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entirely  blameless  for  intrusting  so  important  a 
mission  to  a  person  wlio  incurred  the  danger  of  a 
disastrous  breach  between  himself  and  the  Com- 
maBder-in-chief,  by  not  complying  to  the  letter  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Cabinet,  as  indicated  in  the  lettej 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  31st  of  May. 

A  conmiunication  which  had  been  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Trist  to  the  Mexican  Government  through 
the  British  legation  was  responded  to  by  Senor 
Ibarra  on  the  2 2d  of  June*  That  the  Mexican  6o- 
yemment  was  not  -disposed  to  accept  propositions 
of  peace,  was  evident  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Trist  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
Mexican  Congress,  and  the  only  recourse  left  was  to 
advance  upon  the  city.  On  the  7th,  8th,  9th  and 
10th,  the  American  troops  tool^  up  their  line  of 
march.  The  enterprise  which  the  American  forces 
had  now  undertaken  was  exceedingly  hazardous; 
they  had  not  only  to  assail  positions  which  had 
be^i  rendered  formidable  by  nature,  and  made  still 
more  so  by  art,  but  they  were  advancing  into  the 
heart  of  a  wealthy  and  populous  country,  where,  if 
the  people  had  rallied  en  masse,  inevitable  destruc- 
tion must  have  awaited  them. 

The  principally  travelled  route  from  Puebla  lies 
through  a  highly  cultivated  country,  until  it  reaches 
San  Martin  Tesmalucan.  From  thence  to  Rio  Frio, 
tihe  fSEice  of  the  country  is  more  precipitous  and 
broken,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  latter  point  the 
highway  descends  into  the  valley  of  Mexico.  When 
the  American  troops  had  arrived  at  this  point,  they 
saw  spread  out  beneath  them  cultivated  fields  and 
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beautiful  villages.  Their  eyes  took  in  the  country, 
which  had  been  rendered  celebrated  by  the  trir 
umphs  of  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes,  and  their 
footsteps  wore  about  to  press  the  same  soil  over 
which  his  victorious  legions  passed  into  the  city  of 
the  Aztecs.  The  descendants  of  those  Spaniards 
whose  prowess  enabled  them  to.  seize  the  possessions 
of  the  native  princes,  were  themselves  about  to  be 
forced,  by  an  iron  destiny  and  an  inexorable  fete,  to 
submit  to  the  northern  conquerors.  The  army  en<» 
tered  the  valley  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Commander-in-chief  were  fixed 
at  Ayotla. 

An  extraordinary  energy  seemed  to  have  takea 
possession  of  the  Mexican  troops,  and  a  detennina- 
tion  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity  appeared  to  go- 
vern them  all.  Those  persons  who  had  hitherto 
been  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  peace,  now 
hesitated  to  utter  their  sentiments,  and  all  seemed 
determined  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  their  country. 
Fortifications  were  repaii'ed,  cannon  .were  cast,  and 
powder  was  manufactured  with  great  industry.  It 
was  believed  that  one  severe  repulse  sustained  by 
the  American  troops,  would  destroy  that  prestige 
with  which  repeated  victories  had  encircled-  the 
American  arms.  The  plan  of  operations  adopted 
by  Santa  Anna,  was  to  await  the  attack  of  the 
Americans  in  his  intrenchments,  wliile  the  army  of 
the  north  under  General  Valencia,  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  Mexican  troops,  was  ordered  to  assail 
the  invaders  in  the  rear.  The  first  barrier  to  the 
advance  of  General  Scott  was  the  truly  formidable 
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position  of  El  Penon.  This  was  a  lofty  liill,  istroiigly 
fortified,  and  commanded  the  great  thoroughfare 
leading  to  the  city.  On  the  southern  line  of  the 
city  were  the  fortifications  of  Mexicalcingo,  San 
Antonio,  the  convent,  and  the  bridge  of  Churubus- 
co.  Its  southwestern  side  was  defended  by  the  for- 
tress of  Chapultepec.  The  north,  from  whence  no 
danger  of  attack  could  be  apprehended,  was  only 
protected  by  three  garitas ;  while  the  eastern  part, 
where  it  was  supposed  the  Americans  would  make 
the  most  formidable  demonstration,  was  defended 
by  El  Penon.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  brigade 
of  General  Leon,  from  the  midst  of  the  enthusiastic 
and  confident  populace  of  the  city,  took  their  de- 
parture for  the  purpose  of  covering  that  fortifica- 
tion. Santa  Anna  himself  visited  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  his  final  orders  for  its  defence. 

On  the  12th  and  13th  of  August,  a  daring  and 
successful  reconnoisance  of  El  Penon  was  effected 
by  a  detachment  from  the  American  army.  It  was 
ascertained  that  although  El  Penon  might  be  taken, 
yet  it  could  be  done  only  at  a  great  sacrifice  ;  it  was 
therefore  determined,  instead  of  storming  this  posi- 
tion, to  march  along  the  high  road  which  runs  be- 
tween Lake  Chalco  and  Lake  Tezcuco,  and  pass 
around  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Chalco,  and 
thus  attack  the  city  from  the  south,  instead  of  the 
east.  The  credit  of  discovering  this  route,  is  claimed 
by  General  Scott  as  having  been  made  by  him,  long 
before  he  reached  the  valley  of  Mexico,*  while  it  is 

*  '*  These  difficulties,  closely  viewed,  threw  me  back  apoo  the  pro- 
ject, long  entertained,  of  taming  the  strong  eastern  defences  of  the  city, 
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contended  by  others,  that  before  the  saooeasfiil 
connoisance  of  Colonel  Duncan,  Greneral  Scott  had 
determined  to  advance  with  the  main  portion  of  his 
army,  by  Mexicalcingo,  and  that  the  orders  for  that 
purpose,  which  he  had  issued,  were  only  counter* 
manded  after  Duncan  had  proved  the  feasibility  of 
passing  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Chalca* 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  inquiring  mind  of  G^ 
neral  Scott  had  ascertained  the  fact,  that  there  was 
a  route  around  Lake  Chalca  This  is  very  £Eur  from 
being  an  improbable  supposition,  when  we  recoUeet 
that  the  Commander-in-chief  brought  aU  the  re- 
sources of  his  great  experience,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  into  action  during  this 
campaign.  Penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  ene* 
my's  country,  with  comparatively  a  small  body  ci 
men,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  by  a  nation  of 
foes,  no  one  will  doubt,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  General  Scott,  that  he  availed  him- 

by  passing  around,  south  of  Lake  Chaico  and  Jochimiloo,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  and  mountains,  so  as  to  reach  this  point,  and  hence  to  iiiaiMBa?n 
on  hard  ground,  though  much  broken,  to  the  south  and  southwest  x>f  the 
capital,  which  has  been  more  or  less  under  our  view  since  the  10th  ui- 
stant.'*— /2eporr  of  General  ScoU  to  ike  Secretary  of  War^  Augutt  19, 
1847. 

*  '*  In  the  mean  time,  no  reconnoisance  had  been  made  over  the 
southern  route,  by  American  officers,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  none 
would  have  ever  been  made,  had  not  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan,  who 
was  intimate  at  Worth's  headquarter^,  and  whose  views  in  rektioii  to  Ibe 
proposed  operations  fully  coincided  with  those  of  that  General,  veloii* 
teered  to  make  a  reconnoisance  on  the  following  day."  "  With  a  letter 
from  Worth,  inclosing  his  written  report,  and  recommending  the  change, 
Duncan  proceeded  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  to  Ayotla,  and  the  effect  ef 
his  information  was,  that  the  orders  issued  in  the  morning  were  counter- 
manded."— Ripley*s  History  tfthe  War  with  Mexico,  vol.  S,  pp.  191 
and  201. 
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self  of  every  oppoitunity  to  acqnire  information  as 
to  tke  vulnerable  point  in  the  foi*tifications  that  de- 
fended the  city.  That  General  Scott  may  not  have 
been  actja.iinted  with  the  absolute  feasibility  of 
turning  Lake  Chalco,  until  ^fter  the  reconnoisance 
under  Colonel  Duncan,  is  very  likely,  and  he  may 
have  held  the  ai*my  in  readiness  to  mai*ch  by  Mex- 
icalcingo.  The  gi'eat  error  Genei'al  Scott  commit- 
ted, was  in  not  giving  to  Colonel  Duncan  the  credit 
which  was  due  him  for  that  reconnoisance,  which 
enabled  the  anny  to  reach  the  city  without  either 
storming  El  PeQon,  or  passing  beneath  its  guns. 

While  the  Mexicans  were  expecting  to  repulse 
the  American  anny  under  the  walls  of  El  Penon, 
theu'  confidence  was  somewhat  shaken  when  they 
asoei-tained  that  Worth's  division,  followed  by  the 
whole  anny,  was  advancing  upon  Contreras.  This 
movement  was  commenced  on  the  15th,  and  Gene- 
ral Twiggs,  with  the  rear  guard,  left  Ayotla  on  the 
16th,  having  delayed  his  mai'ch  until  that  time  to 
induce  the  Mexicans  to  believe  that  he  intended  to 
attack  El  Penon,  or  fall  upon  Mexicalcingo.*  The 
town  of  Contrei*as  is  situated  upon  a  wide  and  con- 
venient thoroughfare  leading  to  the  city  of  Meidco ; 
here  was  stationed  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  army 
under  General  Valencia,  one  of  the  most  despe- 
rately bi'ave  of  the  Mexican  chieftains,  who  was 
determined  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  all  hazards.  The  position  which  he  had 
taken  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  Santa  Anna, 

•  Report  of  General  Scott  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  19th, 
849. 
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who  ordered  him  to  retreat  to  Ooyoacan  and 
Churubusco,  which  command  he  refused  to  obey, 
and  the  Mexican  General-in-chief  left  him  to  hb 
&te» 

'^  "  On  the  18th,  Genend  Santa  Anna  ordered  Valencia,  that  early  in 
the  next  day  he  should  march  with  his  force  to  Coyoacan,.and  send  lbiw 
ward  his  artillery  to  Chnmbiisca  This  dispositioD  aroee  from  the  opinkni 
he  had  that  on  the  19th  the  enemy  would  attack  the  fvtificatioo  c^  San 
Antonio. 

"  In  answer  to  him,  General  Valencia,  notwithstanding  what  he  had 
•xjNiessed  in  his  first  note,  was  inconsistent  by  refusing  to  abandon  tfai 
point  which  before  had  been  prraiounced  indefensible. 

"  General  Santa  Anna,  then,  not  opposing  further  than  to  note  the 
discrepancy  between  the  first  and  second  communications  of  General 
Valencia,  agreed  that  he  should  remain  in  the  position  occupied,  and  only 
declaring,  as  he  said  afferward,  that  he  would  leave  Valencia  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

"  The  advices  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  action,  he  had  sent 
to  General  Perez  and  Santa  Anna,  he  now  repeated  in  view  of  the  immh 
nent  danger  which  menaced  us. 

"  The  beat  for  the  return  of  General  Perez,  was  struck  three  times, 
and  General  Santa  Anna  remained  immovable  with 'his  division,  whose 
presence  had  made  the  enemy  to  hesitate,  and  General  Scott  to  fear  fee 
the  issue  of  the  battle.  But  Santa  Anna  did  nothing  to  pass  by  the  road 
when  it  was  possible,  and  the  belief  was  universal  that  he  wished  to 
surround  with  his  division  and  ours  the  enemjr's  forces,  and  acoompKah 
in  this  manner  their  defeat 

'*  During  all  the  time  of  this  inexplicable  immobility  of  the  forces  of 
Santa  Anna,  the  firing  was  going  on  in  various  directions. 

**  In  fact,  after  this  firing,  General  Santa  Anna  descended  from  the 
Olviar,  and  his  company  in  chorus  threw,  what  his  presence  gave  license 
to,  the  blame  of  the  defeat  upon  the  insubordinate  Valencia.  The  troops 
that  were  with  General  Santa  Anna  withdrew  by  his  order,  leaving  Va- 
lencia surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  going  to  lodge  at  San  Angel."— Jlfo- 
ican  Butory  of  the  War  wth  Mexico^  d.  272-6-6-7. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BtatU  of  CvntrercM. — Worth's  dlTiaion  stonns  San  Antonio. — Victory  of 
Churuhuoeo. — Annistice  granted. — Negotiations  broken  off. — Sanguinary 
battle  of  Molino  del  Rey. — Storming  of  Chapultepee. — Surrender  of  the 
dty. — Santa  Anna  resigns  the  Presidency. — Attacks  Colonel  Childs  at 
Pttebla. — Major  Lally  forces  his  way  from  Vera  Crux  to  Jalapa.^He  is 
joined  by  General  Lane  with  2,500  men. — Battle  of  Huamantla, — Powem 
invested  in  Mr.  Trist  revoked. — Contributions  exacted. — Treaty  concluded 
by  Mr.  TiisC. — General  Scott  recalled. — General  Butler  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army. — Treaty  of  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo. — Americans 
evacuate  Mexico. — The  army  of  the  United  States. — Territory  acquired 
from  Mexico. — Its  value. 

Pillow's  division  was  ordered  to  make  a  practicar 
ble  road  for  heavy  artiUeiy,  and  Twiggs'  division 
was  ordered  to  cover  that  operation.  By  three 
o'clock  on  the  19th,  the  men  engaged  in  making 
the  new  road,  came  nnder  the  fire  of  a  very  heavy 
park  of  artillery,  which  was  advantageously  posted 
to  check  their  operations.  This  battery  was  sup- 
ported by  lai^e  bodies  of  infantry  and  cavahy. 
The  divisions  of  PiUow  and  Twiggs  advanced  for 
the  purpose  of  storming  this  formidable  battery. 
This  movement  was  met  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the 
enemy's  intrenchments.  Not  only  did  the  heavy 
artiUery,  which  lined  the  hills,  Bend  its  fa-on  hail 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Americans,  but  the  heavy 
columns  of  infmtry  with  great  gallantry  defended 
that  position.  For  three  hours  the  battle  raged 
furiously,  and  when  night  set  in  the  Americans  had 
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made  no  impression  upon  the  Meidcan  lines.  Noth- 
ing could  surpass  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
Mexicans  held  to  their  position,  and  not  all  the 
gallantry  of  the  Americans  could  drive  them  from 
it.  General  Scott,  discovering  that  large  bodies  of 
troops  were  advancing  from  the  city,  ordered  the 
15th  regiment,  under  Colonel  Morgan,  to  occupy 
Contreras.  Colonel  Riley  was  at  the  time  on  the 
enemy's  left,  while  the  brigade  under  the  command 
of  General  Shields  was  ordered  to  support  Colonel 
Morgan. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  the  cold  and  chilling  rain 
fell  in  torrents.  Without  fires  and  with  no  tents  to 
protect  them  fi'om  the  tempest,  many  of  the  regi- 
ments mthout  food,  the  officers  wandering  about  in 
search  of  each  other,  the  obstinate  fuiy  with  which 
the  battle  had  been  disputed,  all  had  a  tendency  to 
cast  a  temporaiy  gloom  over  the  army.  But  the 
glorious  results  of  the  next  day  proved  that  the 
confidence  of  the  troops  in  their  invincibility  was 
not  shaken.  The  morning  of  the  20th  of  August 
found  the  brigades  of  Shields,  Smith,  Cadwalader, 
Riley,  and  Morgan's  regiment  around  the  hacienda 
of  Contreras.  Worth  was  ordered  to  march  with 
one  of  his  brigades  to  mask  San  Antonio,  and  with 
the  other  to  advance  upon  Contreras.  Similar 
orders  were  given  to  General  Quitman,  and  the 
combined  forces  were  to  be  concentrated  upon  the 
battle  field.  The  plan  of  the  attack,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  was  arranged  by 
General  Smith.,  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  movement  conmienced,  Riley  being  in  the  ad- 
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vance.  After  surmounting  many  difficulties  he 
gained  the  enemy's  rear,  and  with  irresistible  im- 
petuosity, stormed  their  intrenchments.  The  bri- 
gade  under  Colonel  Kansom,  composed  of  the  9th 
regiment  and  companies  from  the  3d  and  12th,  with 
the  rifles,  arriving  at  the  same  moment,  attacked 
the  Mexicans  with  terrible  effect,  while  the  brigade 
under  Shields  poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the 
enemy  during  their  retreat. 

The  results  of  this  brilliant  victory  were  a  loss 
upon  the  part  of  the  enemy,  of  700  killed,  813 
prisoners,  83  officers,  4  generals,  and  22  pieces  of 
brass  ordnance.     The  battle  was  won  before  the 
arrival  of  the  division  under  Worth  and  Quitman ; 
the  former  general  was  directed  to  assail  San  An- 
tonio in  front,  as  soon  as  the  divisions  under  Pillow 
and  Twiggs  should  attack  it  in  the  rear.    The  battle 
now  raged  along  the  whole  line.*     Worth  stormed 
the  intrenchments  at  San  Antonio,  and  continued  to 
advance  until  he  met  Pillow,  who,  ascertaining  that 
San  Antonio  had  been  taken,  turned  to  the  left  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Churubusco.     Here  almost 
the  entire  Mexican  force,  amounting  to  more  than 
20,000  men,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person, 
rallied  for  a  last  desperate  stand.     The  Americans, 
flushed  with  victory,  advanced  to  the  attack  with 
great  ardor.     The  position  was  hemmed  in  and  furi- 
ously assaulted  by  portions  of  Worth's,  Twiggs',  and 
Pillows'  divisions,  and  was  carried  at  the  point  of 


*  Report  of  Genera)  Scott  to  the  War  Department,  August  28th, 
1848. 
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the  bayonet  The  next  position  to  attack  was  the 
Convent,  which,  after  a  long  and  desperate  defence, 
was  surrendered  by  the  garrison. 

This  was  a  brilliant  day  for  the  American  troopo. 
Victory  after  victory  was  won,  and  one  poaitioQ 
after  another  fell  into  their  hands;  and  without 
striking  another  blow,  they  might  have  entered  the 
capital  in  triumph,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war.* 
Future  events  proved  the  error  which  was  ccxnmi^ 
ted  in  grantmg  an  armistice.  The  Mexicans  were 
determined  to  resist  to  the  last,  and  nothing  but 
reducing  them  to  extremity,  and  Bubduing  their 
pride  by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  would 
force  them  to  agree  to  terms.  The  history  of  tliat 
country  from  the  time  of  the  invasion  under  Cortw, 
proves  that  the  possession  of  the  city  decides  the 
£a.te  of  Mexico.  The  revolutions,  whether  blood* 
less  or  produced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  haTis 
never  been  signal  until  the   metropolis  yielded. 

*  *'  After  80  many  victories,  we  might,  with  but  little  additional  loss,  havi 
occupied  the  capital  th^  same  evening.  But  Mr.  Trist,  commissioiMff, 
dtc.,  as  well  as  myself,  had  been  admonished  by  the  best  fiieiids  of  ^mm 
— intelligent  neutrals  and  some  American  residents— against  pfedfiitataoi^ 
lest  by  wantonly  driving  away  the  government  and  pthers — dishonorpd-* 
we  might  scatter  the  elements  of  peace,  excite  a  spirit  of  national  despenh 
tion,  and  thus  indefinitely  postpone  the  hope  of  accommodation.  Doapiy 
impressed  with  this  danger,  and  remembering  our  mission — to  conquer  • 
peace — ^the  army  very  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  patriotism,  to  the  great  widi 
and  want  of  our  country,  the  eclat  that  would  have  followed  an  entrance, 
sword  in  hand,  into  a  great  capital.  Willing  to  leave  sometbing  to  tliit 
repablic— of  no  immediate  value  to  us— on  which  to  rest  her  pride,  audio 
recover  temper,  I  halted  our  victorious  corps  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  (at 
least  for  a  time,)  and  have  them  now  cantoned  in  the  neighboring  villages, 
where  they  are  well  sheltered  and  supplied  with  all  necessaries.'* — Rtpori 
of  Oeneral  Scott  to  the  War  Department,  August  2Bth,  1847,  Voham 
2,  Executive  Documents,  1st  session  ZOth  Congress, 
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Wherever  the  pronnnciamento  was  issued,  the  capi- 
tal was  the  point  upon  which  the  disaflFected  con- 
centrated, and  its  fSedl  alone  terminated  the  struggle. 

To  prove  that  the  pride  of  the  Mexican  people 
had  not  yet  been  broken,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  events  which  preceded  the  armistice,  when 
Santa  Anna  was  fearful  of  having  it  known  that  he 
had  taken  the  initiative.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Slst  General  Scott  offered  to  sign  an  armistice,  con- 
taining a  pledge  upon  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  to 
enter  at  once  into  the  negotiations  for  peace,  while 
Santa  Anna  proposed  a  truce.  The  latter  proposi- 
tion was  rejected,  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
on  the  22d ;  the  armistice  was  signed  on  the  23d 
and  ratified  on  the  24th.  The  first  article  provided 
for  the  absolute  suspension  of  hostilities  between 
ike  two  armies  within  30  leagues  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  commis- 
fiioners  to  open  negotiations.  The  third  article  pro- 
vided that  the  armistice  should  continue  while  those 
commissioners  were  engaged  in  negotiations,  or  until 
the  armistice  was  broken  off  upon  a  notice  of  48 
hours.  The  fourth  article  stated  that  neither  army 
should  be  reinforced. 

As  little  faith  could  be  placed  in  the  promises 
of  the  enemy.  General  Scott  was  strongly  urged  by 
some  of  his  generals  to  make  the  surrender  of  Cha- 
pultepec  a  guarantee  of  their  good  faith ;  but  to 
this  proposition  the  Mexicans  would  not  agree.* 

•  •*  General  Orders^  >  "  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  > 

No,  362.      )  Tacubata,  August  24<A,  1847.      { 

'    «  The  following  military  convention  is  published  for  the  information 

•nd  strict  government  of  tl^  American  anny,  its  retainers  and  fbllowera. 
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The  commissioners  of  the  two  powers  met  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1847.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Santa  Anna  agreed  in  good  faith  to  open  negotiar 

Any  infraction  of  one  or  more  of  the  articles  of  the  said  convention  ahaU 
be  followed  by  rigoroos  punishment. 

"  The  undersigned  appointed  respectively,  the  three  first  by  Major  Ge- 
neral Winfield  Scott,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Unitad 
States,  and  the  two  kst  by  his  Excellency  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna,  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic  and  Commandep-in-chief  of  its 
armies,  met  with  full  powers,  which  were  duly  verified,  in  the  village  of 
Tacubaya,  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1847,  to  enter  into  an  armistice,  ftr 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  Mexican  Government  an  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing propositions  for  peace,  from  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Praii- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  now  with  the  American  army,  when  tfat 
following  articles  were  agreed  upon : 

**  Art.  1.  Hostilities  shall  instantly  and  absolutely  ceaae  between  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  Statea, 
within  thirty  leagues  of  the  capital  of  the  latter  States,  to  all^  time  to 
the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  commiaaionen 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Mexican  Republic,  to  negotiate. 

"  Art.  2.  This  armistice  shall  continue  as  long  as  the  commiaaioiMn 
of  the  two  Governments  may  be  engaged  in  negotiations,  or  until  tilt 
commander  of  either  of  the  said  armies  shall  give  formal  notice  to  the 
other  of  the  cessation  of  the  armistice,  and  for  forty-eight  hours  after  rack' 
notice. 

'*  Art.  3.  In  the  mean  time,  neither  army  shall,  within  thirty  leagnee 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  commence  any  new  fortification  or  military  weik 
of  offence  or  defence,  or  do  any  thing  to  enlarge  or  strengthen  any  eziat- 
ing  work  or  fortification  of  that  character  within  the  said  limits. 

'*  Art.  4.  Neither  army  shall  be  reinforced  within  the  same.  Any 
reinforcements  in  troops  or  munitions  of  war,  other  than  subsistence  now 
approaching  either  army,  shall  be  stopped  at  the  distance  of  at  least  twen- 
ty-eight leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

**  Art.  5.  Neither  army,  nor  any  detachment  from  it,  shall  advance  be- 
yond the  line  it  at  present  occupies. 

^  Art.  6.  Neither  army,  nor  any  detachment  or  individual  of  eitber, 
shall  pass  the  neutral  limits  established  by  the  last  article,  except  under 
flags  of  truce  bearing  the  correspondence  between  the  two  armies,  or  on 
the  business  authorized  by  the  next  article ;  and  individuals  of  either  army 
who  may  chance  to  straggle  within  the  neutral  limits  shall,  by  the  oppo- 
site party,  be  kindly  warned  off,  or  sent  back  to  their  own  army  under  flag! 
of  truce. 
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tions,  or  whether  he  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  defences  of  the  city.    By  the 

''Art.  7.  The  American  army  shall  not  by  violence  obstruct  the 
passage  from  the  open  country  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  of  the  ordinary 
supplies  of  food  necessary  to  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the 
Mexican  army  within  the  city ;  nor  shall  the  Mexican  authorities,  civil  or 
military,  do  any  act  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  supplies  from  the  city  or  the 
ooontry  needed  by  the  American  ar6iy. 

**  Art.  8.  All  American  prisoners  of  war  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
die  Mexican  army,  and  not  heretofore  exchanged,  shall  immediately,  or  as 
soon  as  practicable,  be  restored  to  the  American  army  against  a  like  num- 
ber (having  regard  to  rank,)  of  the  Mexican  prisoners  captured  by  the 
American  army. 

«  Art.  9.    *  ♦  ♦  ♦    [Omitted.]     (See  Mexican  ratificaUon.) 

**  Art.  10.  The  better  to  enable  the  belligerent  armies  to  execute  these 
articles,  and  to  favor  the  great  object  of  peace,  it  is  further  agreed  between 
die  parties,  that  any  courier  with  dispatches  that  either  army  shall  desire 
to  send  along  the  line  from  the  city  of  Mei^ico  or  its  vicinity  to  and  from 
Vera  Cruz,  shall  receive  a  safe  conduct  from  the  commander  of  the  oppo- 
nngarmy. 

"Art.  11.  The  adminisfration  of  justice  between  Mexicans,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  and  state  constitutions  and  laws,  by  the  local  authori- 
ties  of  the  towns  and  places  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  shall  not 
be  obstructed  in  any  manner. 

**  Art.  12.  Persons  and  property  shall  be  respected  in  the  towns  and 
places  occupied  by  the  American  forces.  No  person  shall  be  molested  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession ;  nor  shall  the  services  of  any  one  be  re- 
quired without  his  consent  In  all  cases  where  ,ser\nces  are  voluntarily 
tendered,  a  just  price  shall  be  paid,  and  trade  remain  unmolested. 

**  Art.  13.  Those  wounded  prisoners  who  may  desire  to  remove  to 
some  more  convenient  place  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured  of  their 
wounds,  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  molestation — ^they  still  remain- 
ing prisoners. 

**  Art.  14.  Those  Mexican  medical  officers  who  may  wish  to  attend  the 
wounded  shall  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  if  their  services  be  required. 

"  Art.  16.  For  the  more  perfect  execution  of  this  agreement,  two 
conunissioners  shall  be  appointed-— one  by  each  party — who,  in  cafee  of 
disagreement,  shall  appoint  a  third. 

"Art.  16.  This  convention  shall  have  no  force  or  effect  unless  ap- 
proved by  their  excellencies  the  commanders  respectively  of  the  two  armies. 
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terms  of  a  treaty  whicfh  had  been  famished  Mr. 
Tiist  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  boundary  of 
the  two  countries  was  to  be  the  Bio  Grande,  the 

within  twenty-four  honxB,  reckooing  fitxn  6  o'clodi,  A.  M.,  of  liie  S9d 

day  of  Amrnst,  1847. 

-J-  A.  QUTTMAN, 

Major  General  Ih  S.  A. 
"PERSIFER  F.  SMITH, 

Brevet  Brigadier  Geoeial  U.  S.  A. 
^  FBANKUN  PIERCE, 

Brigadier  General  U.  S.  A. 
<«IGNACIO  DE  MORA  Y.  YHXAMHi. 
"  BENITO  QUUANa" 

"  Hbaoquabtsbs  or  the  Akht  of  the  U.  S.  or  Ameeica,  \ 

Tacvbata,  August  23d;  1847.     { 

**  Considered,  approved,  and  ratified  with  the  express  nnderstandBng  that 

the  word  '  sapplies,'  as  used  the  second  time,  and  without  qnalification,  in 

the  seventh  article  of  this  military  convention  (American  copy),  ahaU  be 

taken  to  mean — as  in  both  the  British  and  American  annies— arms,  u^ 

munition,  clothing,  equipments,  subsistence  (for  men),  forage,  money*  tnd 

in  general  all  the  wants  of  an  army.    That  the  word  stfpp2tef  in  the  Mfli> 

lean  copy  is  erroneously  translated  *  viveres*  instead  of  recnrsoa. 

"WINIiTELD  SCOTT. 

General-in-chief  U.  S.  AimjJ* 

«  Palacxo  Nacxonal  de  Mexico^ 
Aitgftst  24A,  1847. 
**  Ratificado,  suprimi^ndose,  el  articulo  9^  y  con  esfdication  del  4®  CB 
el  sentido  de  que  la  paz  temporal  de  este  armiticio  se  observara  en  la  opHil 
y  veinte  ocholiguas  al  rededor ;  convenido  en  quels  palabra  9upplie$  m 
timdusca,  recursoe,  y  que  en  ella  se  comprenda  lo  que  pueda.  Haba 
menester  el  ejercito,  escepto  armas  y  municiones. 

"ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA." 

"  Headquarters  of  the  Armt  of  the  U.  S.  or  America,  ) 

Tacubata,  August  24/ik,  1847.      ( 
^  I  accept  and  ratify  the  foregoing  qualifications  added  by  the  President 
General  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

"WHSfFBELD  SCOTT. 
^  By  command  of  Major  General  Scott. 

"H.  L.  SCOTT,  A.  A.  A.  GeneiiLn 
Executive  Documents,  1st  session  30(h  Congress,  vol.  S,  p.  866. 
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indispnted  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  the  cession  by  Mexico,  of  Upper  and 
Lower  California.  New  Mexico  was  to  be  guaran- 
teed upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  which  was  to  be 
the  subject  of  negotiation. 

To  neither  of  these  propositions  were  the  Mexi- 
cans disposed  to  agree  *  Negotiation  was  pro- 
tracted for  several  days,  without  any  prospect  of 
producing  a  favorable  result,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  the  contest  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the 
arbitrament  of  the  sword.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  note  was  addressed  by  General  Scott  to  the 
Mexican  General-in-chief,  complaining  of  the  viola- 
tion of  several  articles  of  the  amiistice,f  which  pro- 

♦  •*  Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  > 
OF  America,  Tacubaya,  September  6,  1847.      J 

'^Tokis  Excellency  the  President  and  C<mima7ider'-iiv-chiefcfthe  Mexican 

Republic. 

*  8is :  The  leTeiith  Aiticle,  as  alsb  the  twelfth,  that  stipulates  that 
trade  shall  remain  tmmolested—of  the  armistice  or  military  convention, 
vhicfa  I  had  the  honor  to  ratify  and  to  exchange  with  your  Excellency, 
the  24th  ultimo,  has  been  repeatedly  violated,  heg^nniDg  soon  after  date, 
on  the  part  of  Mexico ;  and  now  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that,  within 
the  last  forty-eight  hoars,  if  not  earlier,  the  third  article  of  that  convention 
has  been  equally  violated  by  the  same  party. 

**  Those  direct  breaches  of  faith  give  to  this  army  the  most  perfect  right 
to  resume  hostilities  against  Mfiiico,  without  any  notice  whatever ;  but  to 
afford  time  for  possible  explanation,  apology,  apd  reparation,  I  now  give 
formal  notice,  that  unless  full  satisfaction  on  these  allegations  should  be 
leceived  by  me,  before  13  o'clock,  meridian,  to-morrow,  I  shall  consider 
the  said  armistice  at  an  end,  from  and  after  that  hour. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency's  most  ob*t  serv't, 

"  WINFIELD  SCOTT*" 

f  ''  But  I  shall  desist  offering  apologies,  because  I  cannot  be  blind 
Id  the  truth,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  threats  of  renewing  hostili- 
ties, oontained  in  the  note  of  your  Excellency,  is,  that  I  have  not  been 
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duced  a  response  from  Santa  Anna,  the  conclusion 
of  which  very  nearly  amounted  to  a  threat.*  Ne- 
gotiations were  broken  ofl^  and  hostilities  were  re- 

willing  to  sign  a  treaty  which  would  lessen  considerably  not  only  the  taf- 
ritory  of  the  republic,  but  that  dignity  and  integrity  which  all  natlcxis  de- 
fend to  the  last  extremity.  And  if  these  considerations  have  not  the 
same  weight  in  the  mind  of  your  Excellency,  the  responsibility  before  the 
world,  who  can  easily  distinguish  on  whose  side  is  moderation  and  justieei 
will  fall  upon  yon. 

*'  I  flatter  myself  that  your  Excellency  will  be  convinced,  on  calm  le* 
flection,  of  the  weight  of  my  reasons.  But  if,  by  misfortune,  you  should 
seek  only  a  pretext  to  deprive  the  first  city  of  the  American  ccmtiDeDt  of 
an  opportunity  to  free  the  unarmed  population  of  the  horrora  of  war,  there 
will  be  left  me  no  other  means  of  saving  them  but  to  repel  force  by  fiirca^ 
with  the  decision  and  energy  which  my  high  obligations  impose  upon  me. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency's  very  obedient  servant, 

"  ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

^  A  true  copy  of  the  original, — ^Mexico,  September  7, 1847. 
•  «  JOSE  DE  ROMERO." 

Executive  Documents,  1st  session  30ih  Congress,  vol.  2,  p.  261. 

♦  COUNTER  PROJECT  SUBMITTED  TO  MR.  TRIST  BY 
THE  MEXICAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

*Mst  There  shall  be  firm  and  universal  peace  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  their  respective  teiri- 
tories,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  not  excepting  persons  or  places. 

'*  2d.  All  the  prisoners  of  war  made  on  either  side,  whether  by  sea  or 
land,  shall  be  released  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  present  treaty. 
It  is  also  agreed,  that  if  any  Mexicans  are  now  captives  in  the  power  of 
any  Indian  tribe  within  the  limits  ceded  by  the  4th  article  to  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  said  United  States  shall  exact  their  releaie^ 
and  that  they  be  restored  to  liberty  and  to  their  homes  in  Mexico. 

'*  3d.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty, 
all  the  forts,  places,  and  possessions,  which  may  have  been  taken  or  occn* 
pied  during  this  present  war,  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  4th  article  for 
this  Republic,  shall  be  restored  to  the  Mexican  Republic.  In  like  manner 
shall  be  restored  the  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition  that  were  in  all  the 
captles  and  strongholds  when  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  States.  With  respect  to  the  artillery  taken  outside  of  the  said 
castles  and  fortified  places,  that  which  is  still  in  the  power  of  the  United 
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Bnmed.  At  this  time,  the  eflfective  force  of  General 
Scott  was  not  quite  9,000  men ;  and  with  this  force 
an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  take  the  city,  after 

States  troops  shall  be  returned  to  Mexico  at  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the 
present  treaty. 

^  4th.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  Republics  shall  commence  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  southern  mouth 
of  the  bay  of  Corpus  Christi,  shall  run  in  a  straight  line  from  within  the 
said  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nueces,  thence  through  the  middle  of 
that  river,  in  all  its  course,  to  its  source ;  from  the  source  of  the  river 
Nueces  shall  be  traced  a  straight  line  until  it  meets  the  present  frontier 
of  New  Mexico,  on  the  east-southeast  side :  it  shaU  then  follow  the  pre- 
sent boundary  of  New  Mexico  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,  until  this  last 
touches  the  37th  degree,  which  will  serve  as  a  limit  for  both  Republics 
from  the  point  in  which  it  touches  the  said  frontier  of  the  west  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Government  of  Mexico  promises  not 
to  found  any  new  settlements  or  establish  colonies  in  the  tract  of  land 
which  remains  between  the  river  Nueces  and  the  Bravo  del  Norte. 

**  5th.  As  a  just  compensation  for  the  extension  of  theti^  old  limits, 
which  the  United  States  acquire  by  the  previous  article,  the  Government 
of  the  said  United  States  is  bound  to  pay  over  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico 

the  sum  of ,  which  shaU  be  placed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  at  the  dis- 

poaal  of  the  said  Government  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  in  the  act  of  ex- 
ehanging  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

^  Gth.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  further  bound  to  take 
ttpon  itself,  and  satisfy  fuUy,  the  claimants  to  all  the  instalments  which 
are  due  up  to  this  time,  and  may  become  due  in  future,  by  reason  of  the 
claims  now  liquidated  and  decided  against  the  Mexican  Republic,  agreea- 
bly to  the  conventions  arranged  between  the  two  Republics  on  the  11  th  of 
April,  1839,  and  30th  of  January,  1843,  in  such  manner  that  the  Mexican 
RepuUic  shall  have  absolutely  no  further  payment  to  make  on  account  of 
laid  claims. 

**  7th.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  also  bound  to  take 
apon  itself,  and  pay  fully,  all  the  claims  of  its  own  citizens,  not  yet  dfr> 
eided  against  the  Mexican  Republic,  whatever  may  be  the  title  or  motive 
from  which  they  may  proceed,  or  on  which  they  are  founded :  so  that 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
the  accounts  of  every  kind  that  exist,  or  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Mexico  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
ahall  remain  settled  definitely  and  for  ever. 

"  8th.  In  order  that  the.  Government  of  the  United  States  may  be  able 
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the  Mexicans  had  had  more  than  two  weeks  to  pr^ 
pare  for  its  defence,  and  to  recover  from  the  dismay 
produced  by  the  victories  of  Contreras  and  Chom- 

lo  satisfy,  in  observance  of  the  previous  article,  the  claims  not  yet  deckled, 
of  its  citizens  against  the  Mexican  Republic,  there  shall  be  estahliahed  by 
the  Government  of  the  said  United  States  a  tribunal  of  commimkiiien, 
whose  decision  shall  be  conclifsive  and  definitive :  provided  that,  in  d^ 
ciding  on  the  validity  of  any  demand,  it  may  be  adjusted  by  the  prindplai 
and  rules  which  were  estabUshed  in  the  articles  1st  and  6th  of  the  eoa* 
vention  (not  ratified)  which  was  concluded  in  Mexico  on  the  90th  of 
November,  1843,  and  in  do  case  shall  a  decision  be  given  in  iavor  of  any 
claim  which  is  not  adjusted  punnant  to  the  aforesaid  rules.  If  the  tri- 
bunal of  commissioners  deem  it  necessary  for  the  just  dedsicm  of  any 
demand  to  examine  books,  registers,  or  documenta,  which  are  in  the 
power  of  the  Mexican  Government,  the  Government  of  the  United  Staftn 
shall  make  application  for  them,  and  either  the  originals  or  &ithfiil  eo|Mi 
shall  be  sent  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  being,  as  they  may,  communicatad  to 
the  said  tribunal :  it  being  understood  that  there  shall  not  be  made  by  tilt 
Government  of  the  United  States  any  application  for  the  said  booki^ 
registers,  or  documents,  until  it  shall  be  specified  in  each  caae  vaim 
oath,  or  with  judicial  sanction  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  in  the  ciie^  tilt 
fiicts  sought  to  be  proved  with  such  books,  registers,  or  documoita. 

**  9th.  All  the  temples,  houses,  and  edifices,  dedicated  to  the  ritM  or 
exercises  of  the  Catholic  worship,  in  territories  belonging  hitherto  to  tkt 
Mexican  Republic,  and  which,  by  the  4th  article  of  thia  treaty,  will  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  remain  dedicated  to  the  ■■• 
rites  and  exercises  of  the  Catholic  religion,  without  any  change,  aal 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  laws.  The  same  shall  be  the  earn 
with  aU  property,  movable  and  immovable,  which,  within  the  said  teni* 
tories,  is  dedicated  to  the  support  of  the  CathoKc  worship,  or  the  aoppoit 
of  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  establishments  of  charity  or  benevnleoet. 
Finally,  the  relations  and  communications  of  the  Catholics,  living  in  the 
same  territories  with  their  respective  ecclesiastical  aotborities,  shall  be 
frank,  free,  and  without  any  embarrassment,  even  though  the  said  aotfacK 
rities  have  their  resklencp  within  the  limits  which  remain  subject  to  the 
Mexican  Republic  in  this  treaty ;  nor  shall  there  be  any  demarication  of 
ecclesiastical  districts,  except  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  Ortholic 
Church. 

'*  10th.  The  Mexicans  residing  in  territory  heretofore  belonging  le 
Mexico,  and  now  in  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  may  at  any  time  i^ 
turn  to  the  Mexican  Republic,  preserving  in  the  said  tenitory  the  foyeity 


;i' 
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bnsco.  The  closmg  scenes  of  the  war  were  re- 
opened by  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Molino  del 
Key.     On  the  tth,  a  reconnoisance  was  made^  m  the 

they  possess ;  may  transfer  and  convey  its  valae  wherever  it  suits  them, 
withoat,  on  this  account,  being  liable  to  the  exaction,  by  the  United 
States,  of  any  kind  of  contribution,  tax,  or  impost.  If  the  persons  here 
treated  of  prefer  to  remain  in  the  territories  they  now  inhabit,  they  may 
preserve  the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican  citizens,  or  at  once  acquire  the 
title  and  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  they  wish  it  But  io 
all  cases  they  and  their  property  shall  enjoy  the  most  ample  security. 

**  11th.  AH  the  grants  of  lands  made  by  Mexican  authorities  in  terri- 
tories belonging  heretofore  to  the  Republic,  and  by  this  treaty  to  be  for 
the  fntore  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  valid  and  per* 
manent,  and  shall  be  sustained  and  guarded  for  ever  by  the  Government 
of  the  said  United  States. 

**  12th.  The  Republic  of  the  United  States  promises  solemnly,  not  ti 
permit  hersafter  the  annexation  of  any  district  or  territory,  conipreheoded 
In  the  limits  which,  by  the  present  treaty,  are  assigned  to  the  Mexican 
Republic.  This  solemn  agreement  has  the  character  of  a  condition  from 
the  territorial  cessions  which  Mexico  now  makes  to  the  Republic  ai 
North  America. 

"  IStJb.  All  goods  now  in  the  Mexican  ports  occupied  by  the  North 
American  troops,  shall  pay  the  duties  established  by  the  tariff  of  the  Mex- 
ican Republic,  provided  they  have  not  before  paid  duties  to  that  Republic ; 
but  they  shall  not  incur  the  penalty  of  confiscation. 

**  14th.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  satisfy,  according 
to  just  terms,  the  claims  of  Mexican  citizens  for  the  injury  sustained  in 
their  aflhirs  by  the  North  American  troops. 

"  15th.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,"  &c. 

NOTE  WmCH  ACCOMPANIED  THE  COUNTER  PROJECT. 

"Tf  hiM  ExedUncy,  SeSor  D.  NiehoUu  P.  Trist,  CommiuUmer,  with  fuU 
powertf  qf  the  Government  qf  the  UnUed  SteUetf  near  the  Govemmenl  qfth^ 
Republic  qf  Mexico. 

••House  of  Alfabo,  at  Chapultefec,  Sept,  6, 1847. 

••  The  undersigned,  commissioners  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  to  form 
with  you  an  agreement  of  peace,  placing  in  your  hands  the  counter  pnh 
jet  which  they  have  formed  in  accordance  with  the  last  instructions  of 
their  Government,  deem  it  opportune  to  accompany  it  with  the  observsp 
tions  which  this  note  contains,  which  will  serve  to  show  more  clearly  the 
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vicinity  of  Chapultepec,  under  the  eye  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, which  resulted  in  obtaining  a  fair 
observation  of  the  configuration  of  the  grounds,  but 
without  placing  in  the  possession  of  the  reconnoiter- 

pacific  dispoeition  of  Mexico  in  the  contest  which  anfortmntely  divides 
both  countries. 

'*  Article  4th  of  the  prq/et,  which  you  were  pleased  to  detiver  to  ns 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th  ultimo,  and  which  was  discus^  at  our  pte- 
vions  conferences,  imports  the  cession  of  part  of  Mexica  Ist  The 
State  of  Texas ;  Sd.  Of  the  territory  without  the  limits  of  the  said  State, 
which  extends  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bravo  and  to  the  southern  boondaiy 
of  New  Mexico ;  8d.  All  New  Mexico ;  4th.  Of  the  two  Califomias. 

'*  The  war  which  now  exists  has  been  caused  solely  on  account  of  the 
territory  of  the  State  of  Texas,  to  which  the  Republic  of  North  America 
presents  as  a  title,  the  act  of  the  same  State  by  which  it  annexed  itself  to 
the  North  American  confederacy,  after  having  proclaimed  its  indepen- 
dence of  Mexico.  The  Mexican  Republic  agreeing,  (as  we  have  mani- 
fested to  you  that  it  does,)  on  account  of  the  owing  indemnity,  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Government  at  Washington  to  the  territory  of  Texas, 
the  cause  of  the  war  has  disappeared,  and  it  should  cease,  since  all  the 
reasons  for  continuing  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  regard  to  the  other 
territories  comprehended  in  the  4th  article  of  your  pro^'e^,  until  now  the 
Republic  of  North  America  has  urged  no  claim,  nor  did  we  believe  it 
possible  that  any  could  be  alleged.  It  then  could  not  acquire  them  but 
by  right  of  conquest,  or  by  that  which  would  result  from  sale  or  cession, 
to  which  it  would  now  force  Mexico.  But  as  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
Republic  of  Washington  would  not  only  absolutely  repel,  but  would  hdd 
in  odium  the  first  of  these  titles,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
a  new  thing  that  war  should  be  made  upon  a  people  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  refuses  to  sell  a  territory  which  its  neighbor  wishes  to 
purchase ;  we  hope,  from  the  justice  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
North  America,  that  the  great  modification  which  we  have  to  propose  of 
the  cession  of  territory  (without  the  State  of  Texas)  which  is  claimed 
in  the  said  article  4th,  will  not  be  considered  a  motive  for  continuing  a 
war  which  the  worthy  general  of  the  North  American  forces  as  justly 
characterized  as  uncommon  (desnaturalizada). 

**  In  our  conferences  we  have  declared  to  you  that  Mexico  cannot 
cede  the  belt  of  land  comprehended  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Bravo 
and  the  right  of  the  Nueces.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  only  the  fuU 
certainty  that  the  stated  territory  never  has  belonged  to  the  State  of  l^exaa, 
nor  that  it  is  of  great  value,  considered  in  itself.    It  is  that  this  zone,  with 
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ing  party  the  nature  of  the  defences  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  carry.  General  Worth  was  ordered  with  his 
division,  reinforced  by  three  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
three  pieces  of  field  artillery,  two  battering  guns,  and 

the  Bravo  at  ita  back,  fonna  the  natural  frontier  of  Mexico,  aa  much  in  a 
military  aa  in  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  and  of  no  people  should  it  be 
claimed,  nor  should  any  people  consent  to  abandon  such  a  frontier.  But, 
in  order  to  remove  all  cause  of  dissension  for  the  future,  the  Government 
of  Mexico  binds  itself  not  to  found  new  settlements  or  establish  colonies 
in  the  apace  between  the  two  rivers ;  in  this  manner^preaerving  it  in  the 
depopulated  atate  in  which  it  now  exists,  presenting  equal  security  to  both 
republics.  The  preservation  of  this  territory  is,  according  to  our  instruc- 
tkna,  a  condition  sine  quk  non  of  peace.  Sentiments  of  honor  and  deli- 
CKj,  (which  your  noUe  character  will  cause  you  to  estimate  properly,) 
omne  than  a  calculation  of  interest,  prevent  our  Government  from  con- 
nnliiig  to  the  dismemberment  of  New  Mexico.  On  this  point  we  believe 
it  to  bt  anperflooua  to  add  any  thing  to  what  we  have  already  stated  to 
yoa  in  our  conferencee. 

<*  The  oeaaion  of  Lower  California,  little  profitable  to  North  America, 
oflbm  great  embarraasments,  considering  the  position  of  that  peninsula, 
opiwaite  <mr  coast  of  Sonora,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of 


**  Y<m  have  given  to  our  observations  on  this  subject  their  true  value, 
•od  we  have  learned  with  satisfaction  that  you  have  been  convinced  by 

**  Beaidea  the  preservation  of  Lower  California  it  would  be  necessary 

far  Mexico  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  Upper ;  otherwise  that  peninsula 

fould  lemain  without  land  communication  with  the  remainder  of  the  Re- 

nblie,  which  would  always  be  a  great  embarrassment,  especially  for  a 

oo-oiiiitime  power,  auch  as  Mexico.    The  cession  of  the  part  of  Upper 

iKfama,  offered  by  our  Government,  (for  the  compensation,)  will  not 

log  to  the  United  States  merely  fertile  lands  and  intact  mineral  wealth, 

t  preeenta  the  advantage  of  an  uninterrupted  communication  with  its 

itoriea  of  Oregon.    The  wisdom  of  the  Government  of  Washington, 

the  energy  of  the  American  people,  will  know  how  to  draw  abundant 

te  from  the  acquisition  which  we  now  offer  them. 

'  Li  Article  8  of  your  prq/et,  the  concession  of  a  free  passage  by  the 

too  of  Tehnantepec  to  the  southern  sea,  is  claimed  in  favor  of  the 

I  Americana.    We  have  verbally  stated  to  you,  that  some  years  have 

d  aiDce  the  Government  gave  a  privilege  of  this  kind  to  a  particular 

Inely  who  afterwards  transferred  it,  with  the  authority  of  the  same 

16 
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Cadwalader's  brigade,  to  storm  the  intrenclimentSy 
and  destroy  the  machinery  and  material  which  it  was 
supposed  was  in  the  foundry  El  Molino  del  Rey.  It 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Mason  of  the  engineer 

Government,  to  English  subjects,  of  whose  rights  Mexico  cannot  dispose. 
You  will  not  complain,  therefore,  that  in  this  point  we  cannot  accede  to 
the  desires  of  your  Government. 

**  We  have  entered  into  this  ingenuous  explanation  of  the  motives  of 
the  Republic  for  not  ceding  all  the  territory  beyond  the  boondaries  of 
Texas,  which  is  required  of  it,  because  we  desire  that  the  Government  and 
North  American  people  should  be  convinced  that  our  partial  negative  does 
not  proceed  from  sentiments  of«aver8ion  generated  by  the  events  of  this  war, 
or  what  has  caused  Mexico  to  suffer,  but  only  from  considerations  (fi^ 
tated  by  reason  and  justice,  and  which  would  equaUy  influence  it  at  aoj 
time  with  the  most  friendly  people,  and  in  the  midst  of  relations  of  the 
strictest  amity.  The  other  alterations  which  you  will  find  in  onr  ooonfer 
prqjet,  are  of  less  importance ;  and  we  believe  that  to  them  yon  will  find 
no  important  objection.  The  contents  of  Article  13  have  been  abeady 
spoken  of  in  your  country.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  your  Government 
will  not  refuse  to  contract  an  obligation  so  conformable  to  honor,  and  to 
the  harmony  in  which  two  neighboring  people  should  live. 

**  Peace  between  the  two  countries  will  be  most  solemnly  estaUished, 
if  a  foreign  power,  (England,)  which  has  in  the  present  contest  so  nobly 
interposed  its  good  offices,  would  now  consent  to  guarantee  the  fiuthfiil 
observance  of  the  treaty  which  may  be  entered  into.  The  Government  of 
Mexico  understands  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  solicit  this  gaaiaiilee. 

**  Our  Government  has  commanded  us  to  recommend  to  you  that  your 
decision  upon  the  counter  profet,  which  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  to 
you,  should  be  communicated  within  three  days. 

"  The  salutary  work  of  peace  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  come  to  a  happy 
termination,  if  each  one  of  the  contending  parties  should  not  resolve  to  aban- 
don some  of  its  original  pretensions.  This  has  in  all  cases  happened,  and  all 
nations  have  not  hesitated,  in  such  cases,  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  ex- 
tinguish the  desolating  flame  of  war.  Mexico  and  the  United  States  have 
special  reasons  for  acting  in  this  manner.  Not  without  sorrow  ought  we 
to  confess,  that  we  are  giving^to  humanity  the  scandalous  example  of  two 
Christian  people  of  two  republics,  in  the  view  of  all  the  monarchies.  Who, 
for  a  dispute  concerning  boundaries,  mutually  do  themselves  all  the  injury 
that  is  possible,  when  wc  have  more  land  than  is  suflicient  to  populate  and 
cultivate,  in  the  beautiful  hemisphere  in  which  Providence  has  cast  onr 
lot.    We  venture  to  recommend  these  considerations  to  your  Excellencyi 
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corps,  by  a  reconnoisance  which  exhibited  great 
daring,  that  the  left  of  the  enemy  occupied  several 
strong  stone  buildings,  called  El  Molino  del  Rey, 
in  the  vicinity  of.  the  'castle  of  Chapultepec,  and 
immediately  under  the  guns  of  that  celebrated  for- 
tress, while  the  right  of  his  line  rested  upon  another 
stone  building,  called  Cassa  Mata.  Between  these 
buildings  was  the  Mexican  field  battery,  which  was 
defended  by  strong  columns  of  infantry ;  and  as  this 
was  considered  the  vulnerable  point.  Worth  deter^ 
mined  to  attack  and  carry  it  *  For  this  purpose 
^Colonel  Garland's  brigade  was  ordered  to  take  po 
fidtion  on  the  right,  strengthened  by  two  pieces  of 
Captain  Dunn's  battery.  A  storming  party  of  500 
picked  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Wright, 
was  ordered  to  carry  the  centre,  while  the  second 
brigade,  with  Colonel  Duncan's  battery,  was  directed 
to  take  position  nearly  in  front  of  the  Cassa  Mata, 
and  Cadwalader's  brigade  was  held  in  reserve.  At 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  assault- 
ing party  advanced  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
took  the  enemy's  battery  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet ;  but  the'  Mexicans  discovering  by  what  a 
gmaU  body  of  men  they  had  been  driven  from  their 
guns,  returned  to  the  assault,  and  assisted  by  that 

before  you  may  take  any  definitive  resolation  on  oar  propositions.    We  do 
oniBelveB  the  honor  to  offer  to  you  our  attention  and  respect. 

<<  JOSE  JOAQUIN  DE  HERRERA, 
«  BERNARDO  COUTO, 
"  IGNACIO  MORA  Y  VILLAMIL, 
"  MIGUEL  ATRISTAIN." 
See  Mexican  History  cf  the  War  toiih  Mexico. 

*  Report  of  General  Worth,  September  10th,  1847. 
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portion  of  the  enemy  who  were  protected  in  the 
Mojino  del  Rey,  they  inflicted  a  terrible  loss  upon 
the  Americans.  The  right  wing  of  Cadwaladert 
brigade  was  ordered  forward  as  a  reinforcement, 
and  the  enemy  were  again  driven  from  their  gons 
with  great  slaughter.  The  battery  under  Duncan 
commenced  rapid  discharges  upon  the  enemy's  right, 
and  the  second  brigade  under  the  command  of  Co- 
lonel Mcintosh,  was  ordered  to  assault  the  same 
position.  That  gallant  brigade,  composed  of  vete- 
rans, whose  courage  had  been  often  tried  upon  the 
battle-field,  advanced  steadily  to  the  charge.  Butf 
instead  of  finding  that  part  of  the  ground  defended 
by  a  field  battery,  they  came  at  once  in  front  of  an 
almost  impregnable  stone  citadel,  strongly  de- 
fended by  a  large  body  of  Mexican  infantry,  who 
opened  upon  the  advancing  columns  an  appalling 
fire  of  musketry.  Still  the  Americans  closed  up 
their  ranks  as  fast  as  the  storm  of  balls  swept  them 
away.  Accustomed  to  carnage  and  slaughter,  on- 
ward they  advanced  against  the  iron  hail,  which, 
without  intermission,  poured  upon  them  an  incessant 
tide  of  death,  until  they  reached  the  very  slope  of  the 
parapet  which  environed  the  citadel.  But  it  required 
more  than  mortal  endurance  to  withstand  the  sheet 
of  fire  which  continued  to  pour  from  the  Mexican 
lines;  and  the  soldiers  who  composed  that  cele- 
brated brigade,  who  upon  many  a  bloody  field  had 
established  a  character  for  invincibility,  faltered  be- 
fore the  awfiil  flame  which  blazed  from  the  Mexi- 
can guns.  Colonel  Scott  was  kUled,  and  Colonel 
Mcintosh  and  Major  Waite  were  desperately  wound* 
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ed;  and  those  hardy  veterans,  for  the  first  time 
thrown  into  disorder,  fell  back,  but  rallied  in  the 
rear  of  Duncan^s  battery.  In  the  mean  time.  Major 
Summer's  command  passed  in  front  of  the  Cassa 
Mata,  and  within  pistol  shot  of  that  citadel,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  a  more  favorable  position 
and  here  the  second  scene  of  carnage  occuiTed. 
Summer's  command  advanced  with  great  gallantry  ; 
but  before  they  could  pass  the  Cassa  Mata,  five 
ofScers  and  thirty-three  soldiers  were  wounded,  six 
soldiers  were  killed,  and  twenty-seven  horses  were 
killed,  and  seventy-seven  wounded.  Duncan's  bat- 
tery now  re-opened  its  fire  upon  the  Cassa  Mata, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Mexicans  were  driven  from 
it  Every  point  upon  the  field  was  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Americans  ;  but  they  had  purchased 
the  victory  by  a  sacrifice  of  life,  which  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  American  army.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  strength  of  the  Mexican 
position,  the  number  of  troops  which  defended  it, 
the  awfiil  fury  of  the  battle  which  raged  for  two 
hours  before  it  was  carried,  and  the  horrible  slaugh- 
ter of  the  American  troops,  we  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion,  than  that  it  was  by  far  the  most 
bloody  and  sanguinary  engagement  which  was  ever 
fought  upon  this  continent.  The  results  of  the  vic- 
tory have  not  been  regarded  as  commensurate 
witJi  the  loss  sustained  by  the  American  troops. 
There  was  no  foundry  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  take 
the  position,  and  then  abandon  it,  has  been  regarded 
«8  doubtful  policy.  It  is  quite  probable,  that  if 
Worth's  division  had  been  reinforced;  the  castle  of 
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Chapultepec  could  have  been  easily  taken ;  but  liis 
command  when  flushed  with  victory,  were  prevented 
from  reaping  a  svhstantial  triumph,  which  the  poB- 
session  of  the  castle  would  have  yielded.  As  it  was, 
the  principal  fruits  of  the  victory  were  the  terror 
produced  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  by  the  obsti- 
nate and  irresistible  impetuosity  of  the  American 
troops.* 

The  number  of  Mexicans  engaged  was  more 
than  14,000,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna;  while  the 
Americans  engaged  did  not  exceed  3,100  men.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  amount- 
ed to  more  than  700 ;  and  among  the  officers  who  lost 
their  lives  upon  this  memorable  field,  were  some  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  service,  who  had 
often  escaped  death  in  the  midst  of  slaughter. 

General  Worth,  who  was  desirous  of  following 
up  his  victory  by  an  attack  upon  Chapultepec,  re- 
turned to  Tacubaya  under  the  reiterated  orders  of 
the  Commander-in-chief.f 

*  "  To  set  this  matter  at  rest,  let  it  be  said  that  it  is  now  loMmn  in 
Mexico,  that  Santa  Anna  was  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  General  Soott^ 
order  to  attack  the  Molino  del  Rey,  in  a  few  hoars  after  it  was  written ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  7th,  troops  were,  as  you  state,  taking  op  their 
positions  on  that  ground.  It  is  believed,  further,  that  Santa  Anna  knew 
the  precise  force  that  was  to  attack. 

**  When,  therefore,  Scott  supposed  that  Worth  would  snrpriee  tke 
Mills  and  Cassa  Mata,  he  was  met  by  what?  Shall  the  veil  be  rueed 
a  little  farther  ?  There  was  a  traitor  among  the  list  of  high  rankiDg  oflh 
cers  in  the  Mexican  army,  and  for  gold  he  had  told  year  force.  Seott 
liad  been  betrayed  by  one  not  an  Amc;rican,  not  an  officer  or  soldier,  M 
Santa  Anna  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  and  a  MexicuL 
Santa  Anna  believed  the  information  he  received,  and  acted  oo  IL 
General  Scott  did  not  believe  what  he  learned  at  night,  and — the  victoiy 
was  won.'* — Note  by  the  American  Editor  of  the  Mexican  Histonf  qf  Ai 
War  tciih  Mexico, 

t  **  The  second  modification  was  in  the  end  to  be  gained  as  the  lesiili 
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The  supposition  that  General  Scott  entertained 
the  belief  that  El  Molino  del  Rey  could  be  easily  ta- 
ken, could  alone  justify  an  isolated  attack  upon  that 
point,  not  to  be  followed  up  by  an  as3ault  upon  the 
castle  of  Chapultepec,  because  the  result  of  the  vic- 
tory was  not  commensurate  with  the  loss  sustained. 

Keconnoisances  were  made  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  city,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gates  of  Pie- 
dad,  San  Angel,  San  Antonio,  and  the  Paseo  de  la 
THga.*  The  approach  in  that  dii-ection  was  ren- 
dered extremely  hazardous,  and  General  Scott  de- 
termined to  attack  the  city  from  some  other  direc- 

of  the  attack,  and  the  reason  for  the  modification  is  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent view  which  Worth  entertained  of  the  matter  from  that  of  General 
Scott.  He  believed  that  he  was  going  to  fight  a  battle,  and  he  wished 
•CMiietfaiDg  tangible  as  the  fruit  of  it.  He  believed  the  castle  of  Chapulte- 
pec  was  of  great  importance,  and  as  it  lay  near  the  proposed  field  of  battle 
he  wished  to  extend  operations  to  include  its  capture.  His  order  was  ac« 
eofdingly  issued  to  the  effect,  that  the  commanders  should  make  disposi- 
tkmi  for  the  assault  so  soon  as  the  enemy  had  been  routed  from  the  posi- 
tknis  of  his  line  at  Molino  del  Rey." 

**  General  Cadwalader  and  Colonel  Duncan  came  down  from  Worth's 
headquarters  to  ccmfer  with  him  upon  the  subject ;  but  as  to  the  assault 
OD  Chapnltepec,  Scott  was  inflexible.  He  permitted  the  change  in  the 
thne,  but  he  directed  the  two  officers  to  return  to  General  Worth,  and  give 
him  his  positive  orders  that  he  should  on  no  account  advance  beyond  Mo- 
Uno  del  Rey ;  that  he  should  effect  the  capture  of  that  point,  break  up  the 
oachinery,  and  at  once  retire  into  Tacubaya.  And  Worth  modified  his 
Older  accordingly." 

•*  Worth,  however,  was  in  the  spirit  for  battle,  and  seeing  the  arrivfcd 
of  fresh  troops,  the  thought  of  seizing  Chapultepec  while  the  enemy  was 
broken  and  dispirited,  recurred  to  him.  Riding  up  to  Pillow,  he  requested 
him  to  move  down  to  Molino  del  Rey,  to  pass  through  and  take  position 
in  the  grove,  in  preparation  to  assault  and  carry  the  castle.  Under  the 
positive  orders  of  the  General-in-chief  to  the  contrary,  Pillow  refused  to 
comjrfy."— lltpfey'i  History  of  the  Mexican  War,.  Vol.  2,  p.  363-4,  380. 

♦  Report  of  General  Scott  to  the  War  Department,  September  18th, 
1847. 
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tion.  On  the  llth  of  September  Quitman's  divi- 
sion was  ordered  to  join  Pillow  by  daylight,  south 
of  the  city ;  and  by  night  those  two  commanders 
with  their  divisions  were  directed  to  join  General 
Scott  at  Tacubaya.  The  first  step  in  the  plan  oi 
operations  was  to  carry  Chapultepec,  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  before  the  city  could  be  at- 
tacked from  the  west.  Heavy  batteries  were  planted 
bearing  upon  Chapultepec,  and  the  bombardment 
and  cannonade  were  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  assault 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  moment  being  in- 
dicated by  the  cessation  of  the  discharges  from  the 
heavy  batteries,  and  the  columns  of  Pillow  and 
Quitman  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  ronte  se- 
lected for  Pillow's  division  was  through  a  grove. 
While  leading  his  men  with  great  gallantry.  Pillow 
was  wounded,  and  the  command  devolved  npon 
Cadwalader.  About  half  way  up  the  ascent  was 
a  formidable  redoubt ;  this  was  soon  carried  by  the 
gallantry  of  a  company  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Chase.  The  troops  continued  to  advance  with 
great  impetuosity,  which  tremendous  discharges  of 
artillery  and  musketry  could  not  check.  No  oppor^ 
tunity  was  given  the  enemy  to  fire  the  mines  which 
were  laid  along  the  ascent,  without  involving  friends 
as  well  as  foes  in  one  common  ruin.  The  wall 
of  the  main  work  was  at  length  scaled,  and  the  for- 
midable castle  of  Chapultepec  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Americans.  While  Pillow's  division  was 
advancing  from  the  west,  Quitman's  approached 
along  the  causeway  leading  to  the  southeast.     That 
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part  of  the  Mexican  defences  were  protected  by- 
strong  works,  which  rendered  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  approach  Chapultepec  from  that  direction. 
Several  batteries  were  stormed  and  the  division  was 
gradually  nearing  the  castle ;  while  Shields'  l^rigade 
and  the  second  Pennsylvania  volunteers  crossed  the 
fields  under  a  tremendous  fire,  and  carried  the  first 
wall  which  inclosed  Chapultepec  as  Pillow's  divi- 
sion stormed  the  heights.  From  the  north  an  ad- 
vance was  made  by  the  11th  and  14th  infantry  un- 
der Colonel  Trousdale,  who  not  only  sustained  their 
positions  against  superior  numbers,  but  gallantly 
carried  a  battery  which  li|d  been  planted  in  the 
road.  Among  the  officers  who  fell  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  was  Colonel  Ransom  of  the  9th,  who 
was  shot  dead  while  heroicaUy  leading  his  regiment 
up  the  ascent  from  the  west.  Many  other  gallant 
officers  were  killed  and  wounded.  It  had  been  de- 
termined to  follow  up  the  attack  upon  Chapultepec 
by  the  capture  of  the  city  itself.  There  were  two 
roads  leading  from  the  castle  to  the  city ;  the  one 
on  the  right  passing  through  Piedad  and  entering 
the  Belen  gate,  and  the  other  called  the  San  Cosme 
road,  terminating  in  the  gate  of  that  name.  These 
roads  were  both  elevated  causeways,  wide  enough 
for  a  double  track.  Upon  both  sides  of  these 
roads  were  erected  formidable  breastworks,  which 
rendered  the  approach  to  the  city  extremely  dan- 
gerous. The  division  under  Worth  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  the  San  Cosme  gate,  while  that 
under  Quitman  was  proceeding  along  the  Belen 
road,  and  the  operations  of  each  were  overlooked 
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by  the  Commander-in-chief^  who  occnpied  a  posi- 
tion upon  Chapoltepec.  darkens  and  Cadwalsr 
der's  brigades  were  ordered  to  reinforce  Worth's 
division,  while  that  nnder  Pierce  was  directed  to 
support  General  Quitman.  Before  6  o^clock  in  the 
evening  Worth's  division  had  forced  the  San  Goame 
gate,  and  turned  upon  the  disordered  Mexicans  their 
own  artillery,  while  one  of  his  brigades  was  quar- 
tered within  the  city,  and  the  pickets  and  patrols 
were  advanced  half  way  from  the  San  Cosme  gate 
to  the  Allameda.  At  8  o'clock  a  mortar  and  tweor 
ty-four  pounder  were  planted,  and  soon  poured  de- 

the  effect  of  bringing  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen^ 
ral  Worth  a  deputation  from  the  city  authorities^  a 
little  past  midnight,  and  who  were  by  him  die- 
patched  in  charge  of  an  officer  to  Greneral  Scott 

General  Scott  believing  that  the  San  Gosme 
route  was  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  attack,  in- 
tended Quitman  only  to  manoeuvre  in  the  direction 
of  the  Belen  gate,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
principal  assault  under  Worth.  But  overcome  with 
ardor,  and  gallantly  supported  by  his  officers  and 
men,  Quitman  continued  an  onward  movement  in 
the  face  of  front  and  flank  fires,  which  produced 
great  havoc  among  his  troops.  They  continued 
steadily  to  advance,  until  they  were  within  the  dty 
gates,  where  they  rested  for  the  night 

At  4  o'clock  the  next  morning,  September  14ih, 
the  deputation  from  the  city  waited  upon  the  C!om- 
mander-in-chief,  with  the  information  that  the  GrO- 
vemment  and  the  army  had  fled,  leaving  the  city 
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to  its  fate.  The  deputation  demanded  terms  of  car 
pitnlation,  which  were  refused  by  General  Scott, 
who  gave  orders  to  Worth  and  Quitman  at  daylight 
to  move  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Quitman^s  di- 
vision proceeded  first  into  the  great  plaza  by  the 
especial  directions  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  al- 
though he  might  have  been  anticipated  in  that 
pleasure  by  General  Worth,  if  the  motions  of  nei- 
ther had  been  controlled.  Soon  afterwards  a  fire 
was  commenced  upon  the  American  troops  by 
about  2,000  liberated  convicts,  and  a  similar  num- 
ber of  Mexican  troops,  and  it  was  24  hours  before 
the  outbreak  could  be  suppressed. 

Great  forbearance  had  characterized  the  conduct 
of  Greneral  Scott  ever  since  his  entrance  into  the 
Mexican  territory.  After  the  decisive  victories  of 
the  19th  and  20th  of  August,  he  had  tendered  an 
oflfer  of  negotiation  to  the  vanquished,  instead  of 
following  them  at  once  into  the  city.  And  after 
the  American  arms  had  triumphed  again  and  again 
over  greatly  superior  numbers,  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  defending  the  city  had  been  demonstrated, 
the  entrance  of  the  American  forces  had  been  or- 
derly and  soldierlike,  and  it  was  only  when  dis- 
banded soldiers  and  liberated  convicts  commenced 
a  cowardly  assault  from  windows  and  the  roofe  of 
houses,  that  the  horrors  ensued  which  must  follow  a 
combat  of  that  description,  and  for  which  the  Mex- 
icans and  not  the  Americans  should  be  blamed. 

The  city  of  Mexico  was  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  American  army,  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
waved  in  triumph  on  the  national  palace.     This 
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brilliant  achievement  had  not  been  obtained  with- 
out great  loss.  At  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churubnsco,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was  187 
killed  and  877  wounded;  at  Molino  del  Rey,  in 
killed  and  wounded  and  missing,  789 ;  at  the  storm* 
ing  of  Chapultepec,  and  the  capture  of  the  city, 
130  were  killed  and  703  wounded.  The  loss  of  oflt 
cers  in  these  engagements  was  33  kiUed  and  179 
wounded.  Although  the  slaughter  was  great,  yet 
the  triumph  of  so  small  an  army,  who  succeeded  in 
driving  a  greatly  superior  force  from  one  intrench- 
ment  to  another,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  enemy^s  country,  was  certainly  unsurpassed  in 
the  annals  of  military  warfare.  After  he  had  gar- 
risoned Chapultepec,  the  force  with  which  Greneral 
Scott  advanced  against  the  city  was  less  than  6,000 
men,  while  the  army  under  Santa  Anna  before  the 
battle  of  Contreras,  was  more  than  30,000.  In- 
trenched behind  formidable  defences,  which  were 
protected  by  powerful  trains  of  artillery,  and  fight- 
ing under  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  with 
the  capital  of  the  country  as  the  prize  for  which 
they  contended,  the  success  of  the  American  arma 
seems  almost  miraculous.  That  the  Mexicans  fought 
with  great  desperation  is  proved  by  the  immense 
loss  which  they  sustained,  amounting  in  killed  and 
wounded  to  more  than  7,000.  3,730  prisoners  were 
taken,  among  the  number  being  13  generals.  With 
the  loss  of  the  city  was  destroyed  the  morale  of 
the  Mexicans,  who  gave  up  the  struggle  in  despair, 
and  disbanded,  leaving  their  capital  and  their 
country  in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors. 
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The  spectacle  which  was  presented  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  to  the  citizens  of  Mexico,  by  the 
entrance  of  the  American  troops,  must  have  been 
startlingly  grand  and  imposing.  They  saw  for  the 
first  time  those  terrible  legions,  who,  upon  the  many 
bloody  fields  which  signalized  this  war,  had  estab- 
lished a  character  for  invincibility.  The  slow  and 
measured  tread,  and  the  calm,  stern  countenance, 
marked  the  progress  of  Worth's  regulars ;  while  the 
gallant  bearing,  youthful  appearance,  and  enthusi- 
astic movements  of  Quitman's  division,  designated 
them  as  the  volunteers.  They  were  no  holiday  sol- 
diers, decked  with  waving  plumes,  and  gilt  trap- 
pings, but  the  resolute  and  invincible  soldiers, 
whose  prowess  had  conquered  an  empire. 

The  Americans  who  composed  the  army  of  in- 
vasion, were  certainly  remarkable  for  their  skill 
and  gallantry.  The  regulars  had  seen  service  upon 
many  saiiguinary  fields,  and  their  high  state  of  dis- 
cipline, and  steady  bravely  in  the  hour  of  battle, 
rendered  their  movements  always  irresistible,  while 
the  volunteers,  who  had  left  their  homes  to  obtain 
renown  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  were  celebrated 
for  their  reckless  impetuosity. 

The  officers  by  whom  they  were  commanded, 
were  composed  of  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
in  the  service.  Their  movements  were  directed  by 
the  vast  experience  and  unrivalled  military  skill  of 
General  Scott,  who  was  surrounded  by  the  scientific 
and  brilliant  Worth,  the  experienced  and  impetuous 
Twiggs,  the  energetic  and  gallant  Pillow,  the  brave 
and  daring  Quitman,  the  cool  and  skilful  Cadwal- 
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ader,  the  fiery  and  reckless  Shields,  the  calm  and 
resolute  Pierce,  the  profound  and  able  Smith,  and 
the  dashing  and  sagacious  Duncan;  besides  an  array 
of  distinguished  officers  who  would  have  rivalled 
the  splendid  array  of  Napoleon's  Marshals. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  nurnb^^ 
of  fhe  invading  army,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  oveiv 
come  before  the  city  of  Mexico  could  be  taken  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion,  than  that  the  second  conquest  of  Mexico 
was  won  under  far  more  threatening  dangers,  than 
lay  in  the  path  of  Fernando  Cortez. 

Soldiers  and  volunteers  from  all  portions  of  the 
Union  composed  the  army  of  invasion,  and  were 
equally  distinguished  for  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct. The  New  Englander  fought  by  the  side  of 
the  Southerner — ^the  citizen  from  the  Atlantic  coasty 
and  from  the  far  West,  mingled  together  where  free- 
men were  contending  for  the  honor  of  their  native 
land.  Emulation  and  rivalry  prompted  each  to 
seek  that  spot  where  fame  was  to  be  acquired. 
Commanders  and  subordinates  exhibited  a  reckless 
disregard  of  danger,  and  all  united  in  upholding 
the  honor  of  the  country  amid  the  horrors  of  battle, 
and  assisted  to  cover  with  immortal  renown  those 
terrible  legions  who  bore  aloft  the  banner  of  the 
Union,  until  it  floated  in  triumph  over  the  '*  Halls 
of  the  Montezumas.'^ 

Defeated  at  all  points,  and  driven  fix>m  the  ca- 
pital, Santa  Anna  resigned  the  presidency,  and  de- 
termined to  attack  the  American  garrison  stationed 
at  Puel)la.    That  city  was  defended  by  500  effective. 
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and  1,800  disabled  men,  who  were  attacked  on  the 
18th  of  September  by  a  party  of  Mexicans.  Santa 
Anna  reached  Puebla  on  the  22d  of  September, 
and  on  the  25th  smnmoned  Colonel  Childs  to  sur- 
render, which  was  peremptorily  refiised.  An  attack 
was  commenced  on  the  27th,  without,  however,  mak- 
ing any  impression.  Finding  himself  foiled  in  that 
quarter,  Santa  Anna  left  Puebla  on  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober, with  a  column  of  about  4,000  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  a  detachment  of  Americans, 
who  were  on  their  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
headquarters  of  General  Scott.  The  blockade  of 
the  Americans  in  Puebla  was  continued  until  the 
12th  of  October,  when  it  was  raised  by  a  party  of 
American  troops,  who  had  arrived  from  the  coast. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  was  determined  by  the  Cabinet 
in  Washington,  to  dispatch  a  portion  of  the  army 
of  the  north,  under  General  Lane,  as  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  army  of  invasion.  Before  they  arrived, 
however,  about  1,000  recruits  for  the  regular  army 
left  that  city  under  the  conmiand  of  Major  Lally, 
who  encountered  and  defeated  the  Guerilleros  at 
Pa86  de  Ovega,  Puente  Nacional,  and  at  Cerro 
Gordo.  The  reason  Lally  and  his  command  was 
forced  to  fight  their  way  to  Jalapa,  was  the  belief 
entertained  by  the  Mexicans  that  he  had  in  his  train 
a  large  amount  of  money. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  General  Lane  took 
up  his  line  of  march  with  about  2,500  soldiers,  and 
arrived  at  Jalapa,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the 
command  under  Lally.  The  combined  forces  moved 
on  in  the  direction  of  Puebla.     Information  was  ob- 
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tained  by  General  Lane  that  the  Mexican  troops 
under  Santa  Anna  were  stationed  at  Hnamantla^ 
several  miles  from  the  high  road.  On  the  9th,  the 
Americans  attacked  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  having  dispersed  them,  Lane  continued  his 
march  to  Puebla,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
October. 

After  the  resignation  of  Santa  Anna,  the  execu. 
tive  power  passed  under  the  control  of  PeSay 
Pena,  who  attempted  to  organize  a  government  at 
Toluca,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1847.  The-  seat 
of  government  was  soon  after  removed  to  Queretaro. 
A  great  desire  was  now  felt  by  the  administration 
as  well  as  by  our  troops  in  Mexico,  that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  should  be  able  to  sustain  .itself  in 
the  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace.  General  Afiaya 
was  elected  President,  to  serve  until  January,  1848. 
Pena  y  Peiia  and  Rosa  were  appointed  cabinet  oflft- 
cers.  They  were  in  favor  of  negotiation;  while 
Bustamente,  who  was  opposed  to  that  policy,  was 
appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  him.  Conmiunications  passed 
between  Rosa  and  the  American  Commissioner; 
and  to  prove  that  the  Mexican  Gov^iiment  were 
now  seriously  disposed  to  terminate  the  war,  they 
appointed  commissioners  in  November,  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace. 

On  the  1st  of  September  another  and  still  more 
positive  intimation  was  given  from  the  War  De- 
partment to  General  Scott,  to  force  contributions 
from  the  Mexicans,  and  this  in  view  of  the  possias- 
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sion  of  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the  troops  under  his 
command.* 

The  propositions  which  the  Mexicans  made 
during  the  armistice  which  preceded  the  battle 
of  Molino  del  Rey,  and  the  offer  of  Mr.  Trist  to 
refer  the  question  of  title  to  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Rio  Grande  and  Nueces  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  produced  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Buchanan,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1847,  in  which 
Mr.  Trist  was  ordered  to  return  home.  This  com- 
mand was  reiterated,  and  on  the  6th  of  October, 

*  ^  The  obstinate  persistence  of  the  Mexicans  in  refusing  to  treat, 
their  utter  disregard  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and  the  large  ex- 
penditures which  we  are  compelled  to  make,  has  impressed  on  the  Pre- 
sident the  firm  conviction  that  those  rights  of  exacting  contributions  from 
the  enemy,  which  are  conferred  on  a  belligerent  by  the  acknowledged 
law  of  nations,  should  be  exercised.  Your  remarks  in  your  dispatch.  No. 
28,  dated  at  Jalapa,  May  20th,  1847,  have  been  carefully  observed.  Your 
circumstances  are  since  materially  changed;  and  if,  as  we  doubt  not, 
yon  have  triumphantly  entered  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  President  directs 
me  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  dispatch  to  this  Department  of  the 
3d  of  April  last,  a  copy  of  which  is  here  inclosed,  llie  property-holden 
of  Mexico  have  no  claim  to  find  in  the  market  afibrded  by  sales  to  our 
army,  an  actual  pecuniary  benefit  resulting  from  the  war.  They  must  be 
made  to  feel  its  evils,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  and  expected  that  you  will 
not  find,  in  your  present  circumstances,  a  necessity  to  adhere  to  your 
opinion,  expressed  in  your  dispatch  referred  to,  that  a  resort  to  forced  con- 
tributions will  exasperate  and  ruin  the  inhabitants,  and  starve  the  army. 
Contributions  may  be  exacted  from  cities,  or  states,  or  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, and  pajrment  made  for  provisions  and  other  supplies  brought  to 
the  camp,  or  collected  in  kind.  It  is  not  improbable  that  men  of  wealth 
and  means  may  profess  to  belong  mainly  to  the  peace  party ;  and  it  may 
be  apprehended  that  they  will  be  driven  from  their  pacific  position  by 
coercive  proceedings.  But  however  such  an  efibct  may  be  apprehended, 
it  is  moro  probable  that  their  exertions  to  promote  a  termination  of  the 
war  will  be  made  more  serious  and  efficient  when  they  feel  the  oppressive 
evils  of  the  state  of  war." — Letter  from  Jchn  Y.  Mason^  Acting  Secre* 
lory  <jf  War,  to  Chneral  Scott,  September  U/,  1847. 
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the  Secretary  of  War  addressed  a  letter  to  GreneraJ 
Scott,  informing  him  that  the  powers  vested  in  Mr. 
Trist  had  been  revoked,  and  directing  him  to  in- 
form the  Mexican  Government  of  that  fact*  In 
the  same  communication,  the  CSonmiander-in-chief 
was  directed  to  forward  any  propositions  the  Mexi- 
cans might  make  to  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton, but  not  to  relax  his  exertions  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  hostilities.f  The  designs  of  the  adminis- 
tration were  thus  fiilly  communicated  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  Mr.  Trist.  It  was  determined 
to  transfer  the  negotiations  from  Mexico  to  Wash- 
ington, and  for  this  purpose  the  powers  which  had 
hitherto  been  invested  in  Mr.  Trist  were  annulled. 
But  that  individual,  with  a  strange  and  unaccount- 
able  pertinacity,  still  determined  to  act  as  the 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  and  positively 
refused  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  the  meantime  volunteers  and  regulars, 
under  the  command  of  Generals  Butler  and  Patter^ 
son,  continued  pouring  into  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
and  by  the  20th  of  December,  the  American  troops 

*  ''The  views  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  propoeitioDS  and 
negotiations  for  concluding  a  peace,  are  disclosed  in  a  dispatch  from  the 
Department  of  State  to  Mr.  Trist,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  tint 
commonication.  By  it  you  will  perceive  that  he  is  recalled.  Yon  will 
embrace  a  proper  occasion  to  notify  the  Mexican  authorities  of  this  fact** 
—Letter  of  Mr,  Marcy  to  General  Scott,  October  6/A,  1847. 

f  *'  Should  they  offer,  through  you,  terms  of  accommodation,  or  propoM 
to  enter  on  negotiations,  the  President  directs  that  such  propositions  be 
forwarded  without  delay  to  him  ;  but  it  is  not  expected  that  your  mofe* 
ments  or  measures  for  carrying  on  hostilities  will  thereby  be  relaxed  or 
in  any  wise  changed.'' — Secretary  of  War  to  General  Scoti,  September 
Is/,  1847. 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  amounted  to  15,000 
men. 

Detachments  from  this  force  were  sent  in  differ- 
ent directions  from  the  capital ;  contributions  were 
levied  and  enforced,  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
army  was  brought  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  Mexicans  to  agree  to  terms. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Trist,  which  were  conducted*  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, produced  a  paper,  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo, which  was  transmitted  by  the  order  of  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  the  Government  at  Washington.*  The 
course  pursued  by  the  Commander-in-chief  towards 
Mr.  Trist  was  somewhat  remarkable.  In  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  September  1st,  he  was  V*  / 
distinctly  informed  that  Mr.  Trist  was  recalled,  and 
that  all  communications  which  the  Mexicans  there- 
after made,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  should  be  transmitted  to  Washington. 
After  he  had  received  those  instructions.  General 
Scott  knew  that  no  one  in  Mexico  was  empowered 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  and  that  the  course  pursued 
by  Mr.  Trist  was  an  unauthorized  assumption  of 
power.  Still  he  forwarded  the  result  of  the  illegal 
acts  of  Mr.  Trist  to  Washington,  and  instead  of 

*  **  I  write  in  haste,  by  the  express  who  carries  the  project  of  a  treaty 
that  Mr.  Trist  has,  at  the  moment,  signed  with  the  Mexican  Commis- 
noners. 

*'  In  about  forty  days  I  may  receive  an  acknowledgment  of  this  re- 
port By  that  time,  if  the  treaty  be  not  accepted,  I  hope  to  be  sufficiently 
reinforced  to  open  the  commerciiil  line  between  Zacatecas  and  Tampico.** 
"Letter  cf  Oeneral  ScoU  to  (he  Secretary  of  War,  February  2(2,  1848. 
Volume  7,  Executive  Documents^  Itt  aessum  SOth  Congrea. 
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prosecuting  the  war  vigorously,  lie  awaited  the 
answer  to  his  report  of  February  2d,  1848. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  General  Scott 
to  obey  the  orders  that  were  issued  from '  the  War 
Department,  and  thus  set  an  example  to  the  whole 
army  of  subordination  to  superior  officers. 

The  difficulties  which  had  occurred  between  the 
Commander-in-chief  and  several  of  the  distinguished 
officers  of  the  army,  induced  the  President  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1848,  to  grant  the  desire  which 
General  Scott  had  expressed  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1847,  for  his  recall,*  and  the  command  of  the  army 
devolved  upon  General  Butler. 

The  charges  which  General  Scott  made  against 
Pillow  and  Duncan  had  to  be  investigated.  It  was 
due  to  all  parties  that  it  should  be  done ;  and  as  the 
war  in  effect  had  been  terminated  by  the  possession 
of  the  enemy's  country,  there  was  no  more  appro- 
priate time  for  an  examination  of  the  charges  made 
by  General  Scott,  than  that  which  was  selected. 

*  ^  Sir  ;  In  view  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  anny  under 
jour  immediate  command,  and  in  compliance  with  the  assurance  contained 
in  my  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  June,  wherein  you  ask  to  be  r»- 
called,  the  President  has  determined  to  relieve  yon  from  further  duty  •■ 
commanding  general  in  Mexico." 

**  Desirous  to  secure  a  full  examination  into  all  the  matters  erohraoed 
in  the  several  charges  which  you  have  presented  against  Major  Gtenenl 
Pillow  and  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Duncan,  as  well  as  the  charges  or 
grounds  of  complaint  presented  against  yon  by  Brevet  Major  Geneial 
Worth,  and  deeming  your  presence  before  the  court  of  inquiry  which  his 
been  organized  to  investigate  these  matters,  indispensably  necoosary  for 
this  purpose,  you  are  directed  by  the  President  to  attend  the  said  court  of 
inquiry  wherever  it  may  hold  its  sittings,'*  &^.  6lc. — Leiier  of  the  Secr^ 
tary  of  War  to  General  Scott,  January  13/A,  1848.  Executive  Documnth 
\U  $e$sion  30th  Congress,  vol.  7.  * 
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Besides,  the  Commander-in-cliief,  several  months 
before,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  army,*  and  he  had  received  assnr- 
ances  that  his  desire  would  be  complied  with  when 
the  public  service  would  justify  it.f  This  request 
of  the  General-in-chief  created  some  surprise  at 
Washington,  where  it  was  known  that  he  had  mani- 
fested an  anxious  desire  to  receive,  in  person,  the 
command  of  the  armies  in  the  field4 

What  those  grievances  were  of  which  General 
Scott  complained,  were  set  forth  in  detail  in  his  let- 
ter of  February  24th,  1848. 

That  document  set  out  with  some  extraordinary 
umptions,§  and  contained  several  specifications 


*  **  Considering  the  many  cruel  disappointments  and  mortificationfl  I 
have  been  made  to  feel  since  I  left  Washington,  or  the  total  want  of  sap- 
port  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  which  I  have  so 
long  experienced,  I  beg  to  be  recalled  from  this  army  the  moment  that  it 
my  be  safe  for  any  person  to  embark  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  I  suppose  will 
be  early  in  November." — Dispatch  of  General  Scott  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  June  Athy  1847.  Executive  Documents,  \st  session  ZOth  Congress, 
vol.  7,  p.  994. 

f  *'  Regarding  the  inducements  you  have  assigned  for  begging  to  be 
recalled,  as  deserving  to  have  very  little  influence  on  the  question,  it  will 
be  decided  by  the  President  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  public  good. 
When  that  shall  render  it  proper,  in  his  opinion,  to  withdraw  you  from 
JOUT  present  command,  his  determination  to  do  so  will  be  made  known  to 
yon." — Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  ScoUyJuly  12/i,  1847. 
Executive  Documents^  1st  session  30th  Congress,  vol.  7,  p.  1002. 

I  "  Considering  that  you  had  claimed,  as  a  matter  of  right  due  to  your 
superior  rank,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  our  armies  in  the  fleld,  in  a  state 
of  actual  war,  and  had  earnestly  besought  that  position  as  a  matter  of  favor, 
the  President  was  not  a  little  surprised  that,  after  so  brief  a  period  of  ser- 
fice,  yon  should  ask  to  be  recalled." — Ibid.,  p.  1001. 

}  ''As  the  of&cers  detailed  for  the  court  of  inquiry  before  which  I  am 
ordered  to  appear  as  a  criminal,  are  not  known  to  have  arrived  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  I  avail  myaelf  of  a  moment's  leisure  to  recall  some  of  the  neglects, 
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which  were  triumphantly  refuted  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  in  an  argument,  which  for  logical  power 
has  seldom  been  surpassed,  and  obtained  for  its  au- 
thor a  high  reputation. 

The  first  charge  made  by  General  Scott  was 
the  want  of  time  which  was  allowed  him  before  his 
departure  from  Washington,  only  four  days  having 
been  granted,  when  twenty  might  have  been  em- 
ployed with  great  benefit  to  the  service.  To  which 
Mr.  Marcy  responded  that  he  was  not  restricted  as 
to  time,  and  that  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  re- 
ported himself  ready  for  departure,  that  he  was 
ordered  away ;  and  that  instead  of  going  directly 
to  Mexico,  his  desire  was  granted  to  pass  through 
New-York,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  week ;  and 
that  he  did  not  arrive  in  New-Orleans  until  26  days 
after  he  left  Washington.* 

Another  accusation  was  a  refiisal  upon  the  part 
of  the  cabinet  to  permit  one  of  three  accomplished 
captains  whom  he  had  named,  to  act  as  his  assistant 
adjutant-general,  alleging  that  there  was  a  vacancy 
which  he  desii*ed  to  be  filled  by  one  of  those  per- 
sons. This  the  administration  could  not  grant,  first 
upon  the  ground  that  there,  was  no  vacancy,  and  if 
there  had  been,  a  compliance  with  his  wishes  would 
have  produced  a  violation  of  the  rules  which  go- 
verned the  service.  He  then  charged  upon  the  ad- 
disappointments,  injuries  and  rebukes  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  mo 
by  the  War  Department  since  my  departure  f^rom  Washington,  November 
23d,  1846."— j>/ter  of  General  Scott  toth^  Secretary  of  War,  Fel>ruary 
24tk,  1848. 

*  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Scott,  April  21st,  1848. 
Executive  Documents,  Ist  session  30th  Congress,  vol.  2,  p.  1,228. 
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ministration  a  Mlnre  to  supply  the  necessary  vessels 
to  transport  the  troops  from  Tampico  and  the  Bra- 
zos to  Vera  Cruz,  and  that  his  operations  were  de- 
layed from  the  15th  of  January  until  the  9th  of 
March.*  K  there  is  any  force  at  all  in  this  charge, 
it  means  that  on  the  15th  of  January  the  army  un- 
der General  Scott  was  ready  to  embark  ^t  that 
time,  and  for  want  of  transportation,  occasioned  by 
the  fault  of  the  Government,  they  were  delayed 
until  the  9th  of  March.  There  are  two  facts  which 
conclusively  answer  this  complaint.  First,  the  regu- 
lars from  Taylor's  column,  who  were  an  important 
part  of  Scott's  force,  did  not  arrive  at  the  place  of 
embarkation  until  after  the  25th  of  January,  ten 
days  subsequently  to  the  time  indicated  by  the 
Commander-in-chief  as  the  period  when  he  was 
ready  to  embark ;  and  second,  he  bore  testimony 
himself  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  by 
the  Quartermaster  General,f  who  was  subject  to  his 
orders,  and  was  in  a  position  to  execute  them  with 
the  greatest  promptitude. 

The  complaint  which  he  made  of  being  rebuked 
for  releasing  on  parole  the  prisoners  taken  at  Cerro 

*  "  Relying  upon  them,  confidently,  the  embarkation  was  delayed  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  the  Brazos  and  Tampico,  from  the  15th  of  January  to 
the  9th  of  March,  leaving,  it  was  feared,  not  half  the  time  needed  for  the 
reduction  of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  castle  before  the  return  of  the  yellow  fever." 
-^Letter  of  General  Scott  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  February  24/A,  1848. 
Executive  Documents,  \st  session  ZOth  Congress,  vol.  7,  p.  1220. 

t  "  The  Quartermaster  General,  Brevet  Majo#Gcneral  Jesup,  at  New- 
Orleans,  I  find,  has  taken  all  proper  measures  with  judgment  and  prompti- 
tude, to  provide  every  thing  depending  on  his  department  for  the  dispatch  and 
success  of  my  expedition." — Dispatch  of  General  Scott  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  January  26th,  1847.  Executive  Documents,  1st  session  30(A 
Congress,  vol.  7. 
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Grordo,  is  far  from  being  sustained  by  the  language 
which  was  addressed  to  him  on  that  subject* 

It  was  very  unfortunate  for  General  Scott  that 
he  brought  his  accusations  against  the  administrar 
tion ;  and  so  far  from  evincing  sympathy  from  the 
American  people  and  improving  his  prospects  for 
the  Presidential  chair,  his  warmest  friends  felt  that 
his  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  crushing  reply  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  opposition  members  of 
Congress  who  were  disposed  to  favor  the  noniinar 
tion  of  General  Scott  for  the  Presidency,  expected 
to  increase  his  popularity  by  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence  between  himself  and  the  War  De- 
partment ;  while  others,  whose  preferences  were 
exhibited  for  another  military  chieftain,  hoped  by 
bringing  odium  upon  the  administration,  to  obtain 
a  triumph  over  the  democratic  party.  Foiled  in 
their  expectations,  they  could  only  express  their  in- 
dignation, because  Mr.  Marcy  ftimished  under  the 
call  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  17th 
of  April,  1848,  his  celebrated  reply  to  General 
Scott,  dated  on  the  21st.f 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1848,  the  Conunander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  invasion  was  informed  that 
he  was  relieved  from  ftirther  duty  in  Mexico.  It  is 
a  subject  of  much  regret,  that  one  who  had  led  our 
conquering  legions  to  the  far-famed  H&Us  of  the 
Montezumas,  could  not  still  retain  the  command 


*  lietterof  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Scott,  May  31  st,  1847. 

t  The  letter  of  General  Scott  and  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
can  be  found  in  the  Appendix.     Volume  7  Executive  Documents,  Ist 
aion  30th  Congress,  pp.  1218  to  1251  inclusive. 
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until  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified.  As  it  was, 
however,  he  had  won  all  the  glory  which  could  be 
obtained  in  that  celebrated  campaign,  and  the  posi- 
tion bestowed  upon  Butler  as  his  successor,  conferred 
but  an  empty  honor. 

Although  a  brave,  courteous,  and  gallant  officer, 
Gteneral  Butler  had  many  superiors  in  point  of  mili- 
tary skill)  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  necessity 
which  rendered  his  appointment  imperative,  is  a 
subject  of  much  regret.  To  rank  those  heroic  chief- 
tains who  had  assisted  to  elevate  the  military  re- 
nown of  our  country  upon  the  sanguinary  fields  of 
Mexico,  with  an  officer  who  had  participated  to  only 
a  limited  degree  in  the  contest,  should,  if  possi- 
ble, have  been  avoided.  K  honor  was  to  be  con- 
ferred, almost  every  General  Officer  in  the  valley 
was  entitled  to  the  position. .  K  danger  was  appre- 
hended, the  profound  military  skill  atid  great  abili- 
ties of  General  Worth,  designated  him  as  the  appro- 
priate successor  of  General  Scott.*  He  possessed 
the  ardor  and  impetuosity  of  Murat,  the  bravery 
and  inflexible  determination  of  Ney,  the  ability  and 
judgment  of  Massena,  and  the  bearing  and  frankness 
of  Macdonald. 

The  document  signed  by  Mr.  Trist,  at  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  was  received  by  the  President  in 
February,  1848,  and  produced  at  Washington  a 
strong  feeling  of  indignation  against  Mr.  Trist  for 

^  It  was  snpposed  that  the  President  was  induced  to  order  Butler  to 
Mexico,  owing  to  the  feelings  with  which  Pillow  had  inspired  the  army. 
He  was  next  in  rank  to  Greneral  Scott,  and  consequently  would  have  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  but  for  the  presence  of  General 
Butler. 
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• 

his  unauthorized  assumption  of  power.  Jif  r.  Polk 
submitted  tEe  document  to  his  constitutional  advi- 
sers, and  after  a  warm  and  animated  debate,  the 
treaty,  with  certain  amendments,  was  ratified  March 
10th,  1848,  thirty-eight  Senators  voting  for,  and  four- 
teen against  it.  Messrs.  Sevier  and  Clifford  were  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  ratification  of  the  treaty  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment at  Queretaro,  which  was  done  on  the  80th 
of  May,  1848.  The  Americans  soon  after  evacuated 
the  Mexican  territory.*    The  results  of  the  war 

♦  "TREATY 

C^fpeace^friendMp,  limitt  and  tetUement  between  the  United  State*  ^Amniea 
and  the  Mexican  RepiMic.  Dated  at  Chiodalupe  Hidalgo^  JRebruary  % 
1848 ;  ratijied  by  the  Prendent  of  the  United  Statee,  March  16,  1848/  C9- 
changed  at  Queretaro,  May  30,  1848  ;  fnrodaimed  by  the  PreHdeni  tf  Iht 
United  States,  July  4,  1848. 

"Bt  THB  PRssmERT  OF  :ftiE  Uhttsd  States  of  Aicebica. 

«  A  PROCLAMATION. 

"Whereas, a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlemeiit, be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  Republic,  was  eon* 
eluded  and  signed  at  the  city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  aeoond  day 
of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  which  treaty,  ai 
amended  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  being  in  the  English  and 
Spanish  languages,  is  word  for  word  as  follows : 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  AUnighty  God  :  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  United  Mexican  States,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  the  calamities  of  the  war  which  unhappily  exists  between  the  two  repnlh 
lies,  and  to  establish  upon  a  solid  basis  relations  of  peace  and  fnendshipi 
which  shall  confer  reciprocal  benefits  upon  the  citizens  of  both,  and  assne 
the  concord,  harmony,  and  mutual  confidence  wherein  the  two  people 
should  live,  as  good  neighbors,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  their  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  appointed  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  a  xiitizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
President  of  the  Mexican  Republic  has  appointed  Don  Luis  Gonzaga  Cee* 
vas,  Don  Bernardo  Couto,  and  Don  Miguel  Atristain,  citizens  of  the  said 
republic,  who,  after  a  reciprocal  communication  of  their  respectiYe  foil 
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with  Mexico,  which  was  thus  terminated  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  will  exert  a  vast  influence  over  the  destiny 
of  the  confederacy.    The  alacrity  with  which  the 

powers,  have,  under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  God,  the  author  of 
peace,  arranged,  agreed  upon,  and  signed  the  following 

Treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limils,  and  seUlement,  bettoeen  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  Republic, 


"  ARTICLE  L 


^  There  shall  be  firm  and  universal  peace  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  between  their  respective  coun- 
tries, territories,  cities,  towns,  and  people,  without  exception  of  places  or 
persons. 


"abticle  n. 


^  Immediately  upon  the  signature  of  this  Treaty,  a  Convention  shall 
be  entered  into  between  a  commissioner  or  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  General-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  such  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Mexican  Government,  to  the  end  that  a  provisional  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  shall  take  place,  and  that,  in  the  places  occupied  by 
the  jsaid  forces,  constitutional  order  may  be  re-established,  as  regards  the 
political,  administrative,  and  judicial  branches,  so  far  as  this  shall  be  per- 
mitted by  the  circumstances  of  military  occupation. 

"article   III. 

"  Immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  orders  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  commanders 
of  their  land  and  naval  forces,  requiring  the  latter  (provided  this  treaty  shall 
then  have  been  ratified  by  the  Government  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged)  immediately  to  desfst  from  blockading  any 
Mexican  ports  ;  and  requiring  the  former  (under  the  same  condition)  to 
commence  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable,  withdrawing  all  troops  of 
the  United  States  then  in  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  to  the 
points  that  shall  be  selected  by  common  agreement,  at  a  distance  from  the 
seaports  not  exceeding  thirty  leagues ;  and  such  evacuation  of  the  interior 
of  the  Republic  shall  be  completed  with  the  least  possible  delay ;  the  Mex- 
ican Government  hereby  binding  itself  to  afibrd  every  &cility  in  its  power 
for  rendering  the  same  convenient  to  the  troops,  on  their  march  and  in 
their  new  positions,  and  for  promoting  a  good  understanding  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants.  In  like  manner,  orders  shall  be  dispatched  to  the  per- 
sons in  charge  of  the  custom-houses,  at  all  ports  occupied  by  the  forces 
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volunteers  rushed  to  the  standard  of  their  country, 
and  bore  it  aloft  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory, and  the  gallantry  with  which  they  preserved 

of  the  United  States,  requiring  them  (under  the  same  condition)  unme- 
diately  to  deliver  possession  of  the  same  to  the  persons  autliorized  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  receive  it,  toother  with  all  bonds  and  evidences 
of  debts  for  duties  on  importations  and  on  exportations,  not  yet  fidlen  due. 
Moreover,  a  faithful  and  exact  account  shall  be  made  out,  showing  the 
entire  amount  of  all  duties  on  imports  and  on  exports  collected  at  such  cus- 
tom-houses, or  elsewhere  in  Mexico,  by  authority  of  the  United  States, 
from  and  after  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty  by  the  Govemment 
of  the  Mexican  Republic ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  cost  of  coDectioii; 
and  such  entire  amount,  deducting  only  the  cost  of  collection,  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Mexican  Government,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  within'tfaiee 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications. 

**  l*he  evacuation  of  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  by  tbB 
troops  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  above  stipulations,  shall  be 
completed  in  one  month  after  the  orders  there  stipulated  for  shall  have 
been  received  by  the  commander  of  said  troops,  or  sooner  If 


"articlb  IV. 

"  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present  tiestf, 
all  castles,  forts,  territories,  places,  and  possessions,  which  have  been 
taken  or  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  present 
war,  within  the  limits  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  as  about  to  be  established 
by  the  following  article,  shall  be  definitely  restored  to  the  said  Republic, 
together  with  all  the  artillery,  arms,  apparatus  of  war,  munitions,  and 
other  public  property,  which  were  in  the  said  castles  and  forts  when 
captured  and  which  shall  remain  there  at  the  time  when  this  treaty  shall 
be  duly  ratified  by  the  Govemment  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  To  this 
end,  immediately  upon  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  orders  shall  be  <Bs- 
patched  to  the  American  officers  commanding  such  castles  and  forts,  secur- 
ing against  the  removal  or  destruction  of  any  such  artillery,  arms,  appantns 
of  war,  munitions,  or  other  public  property.  The  city  of  Mexico  within 
the  inner  line  of  intrenchments  surrounding  the  said  city,  is  compie- 
hended  in  the  above  stipulations,  as  regards  the  restoration  of  aitillery, 
apparatus  of  war,  &c. 

^  The  final  evacuation  of  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  RepubKc,  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  completed  in  three  months  from 
the  said  exchange  of  ratifications,  or  sdoner  if  possible :  the  Mexican 
Govemment  hereby  engaging,  as  in  the  foregoing  article,  to  use  all 
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its  folds  UDSullied  in  the  midst  of  carnage  and 
.slaughter,  stamped  the  Americans  as  the  most  mili- 
tary nation  of  modem  times.    There  was  no  neces- 

in  its  power  for  facilitating  auch  evacuation,  and  rendering  it  convenient 
to  the  troops,  and  for  promoting  a  good  understanding  between  them  and 
the  inhabitants. 

*^  If,  however,  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  by  both  parties  should  not 
take  place  in  time  to  allow  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  to  be  completed  before  the  commencement  of  the  sickly  season  at 
the  Mexican  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  such  case  a  friendly  arrange- 
ment  shall  be  entered  into  between  the  General-in-chief  of  the  said  troops 
and  the  Mexican  Grovemment,  whereby  healthy  and  otherwise  suitable 
piaees,  a',  a  distance  from  the  ports  not  exceeding  thirty  leagues,  shall  be 
dMgnated  for  the  residence  of  such  troops  as  may  not  yet  have  embarked, 
imtfl  the  return  of  the  healthy  season.  And  the  space  of  time  here  re- 
fened  tokas  comprehending  the  sickly  season,  shall  be  understood  to  ex- 
tend from  the  first  day  of  May  to  the  first  day  of  November. 

**  All  prisoners  of  war,  taken  on  either  side,  on  land  or  on  sea,  shall 
be  lestored  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
thia  treaty.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  if  any  Mexicans  should  now  be  held 
It  captives  by  any  savage  tribe  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as 
•boot  to  be  established  by  the  following  article,  the  Grovemment  of  the 
VuSM  States  will  exact  the  release  of  such  captives,  and  cause  them  to 
be  leatofed  to  their  country. 

"abticle  v. 

**  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  Republics  shall  commence  in 
tbe  Golf  bf  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
tUo  Grande,  otherwise  called  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  opposite  the  mouth 
Of  its  deepest  branch,  if  it  should  have  more  than  one  branch  emptying 
directly  into  the  sea,  from  thence  up  the  middle  of  that  river,  following 
the  deepest  channel,  where  it  has  more  than  one,  to  the  point  where  it 
strikes  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  thence  westwardly  along 
Uie  whole  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which  runs  north  of  the 
town  called  Paso)  to  its  western  termination ;  thence  northward  along  the 
^^vealem  line  of  New  Mexico  until  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of  the 
^ver  Gila,  (or  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to 
the  point  on  the  said  line  nearest  to  such  branch,  and  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  same,)  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  said  branch  and  of  the 
%akl  river,  until  it  empties  into  the  Rio  Colorado;. thence  across  the  Rio 
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sity  for  drafting,  or  of  resorting  to  the  services  of  a 
press-gang  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  ;  but  at  the 
first  roll  of  a  Mexican  drum  within  the  borders  of 

Colorado,  following  the  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Califomia 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

**  The  southern  and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico,  mentioned  in  this 
article,  are  those  laid  down  in  the  map  entitled,  *  Map  of  the  Unitbd 
Mexican  States,  as  organized  and  defined  by  various  Acts  of  the  Con- 
gress of  said  Republic,  and  constructed  according  to  the  best  authoritiet. 
Revised  edition.  Published  at  New- York,  in  1847,  by  J.  DistomelL'  Of 
which  map  a  copy  is  added  to  this  treaty,  bearing  the  signatures  and  seals 
of  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries.  And,  in  order  to  preclude  all  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  upon  the  ground  the  limit  separating  Upper  from  Loww 
California,  it  is  agreed  that  the  said  limit  shall  consist  of  a  straight  Ime 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  Rio  Gihi,  where  it  unites  with  the  C<^orado^ 
to  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  distance  one  marine  league 
due  south  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the  port  San  Diego,  according  to 
the  plan  of  said  port  made  in  the  year  1783,  by  Don  Juan  Pantoja,  sepood 
sailing-master  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  published  at  Madrid  in  the  year 
1802,  in  the  Atlas  to  the  voyage  of  the  schoonera  Sutil  and  Mexicana,  of 
which  plan  a  copy  is  hereunto  added,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries. 

'*  In  order  to  designate  the  boundary  line  with  due  precision,  upon 
authoritative  maps,  and  to  establish  upon  the  ground  landmarics  wfaich 
shall  show  the  limits  of  both  Republics,  as  described  in  the  present  article, 
the  two  Governments  shall  each  appoint  a  commissioner  and  a  surveyor, 
who,  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall  meet  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  and  pn^ 
ceed  to  run  and  mark  the  said  boundary  in  its  whole  coarse  to  the  montii 
of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  They  shall  keep  journals  a|id  make  ool. 
plans  of  their  operations ;  and  the  result  agreed  upon  by  them  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  this  treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  were 
inserted  therein.  The  two  Governments  will  amicably  agree  regarding 
what  may  be  necessary  to  these  persons,  and  also  as  to  their  respective 
escorts,  should  such  be  necessary. 

**  The  boundary  line,  established  by  this  article,  shall  be  religioosly 
respected  by  each  of  the  two  Republics,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be 
made  therein,  except  by  the  express  and  free  consent  of  both  nations, 
lawfully  given  by  the  Greneral  Government  of  each,  in  conformity  with 
its  own  constitution. 
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the  Union,  the  American  people  were  literally  in 
arms.  The  powers  of  Em^ope,  who  had  regarded  us 
merely  as  a  nation  of  traders,  T^ere  startled  by  an 

"ARTICLB  VI. 

**  The  vessels  ax)d  citiiens  of  the  United  States  shall,  in  all  times, 
hne  a  free  and  nnintenrapted  passage  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  by 
the  river  Colorado  below  its  confluence  with  the  Gila,  to  and  from  their 
ponessions  situated  north  of  the  boundary  line  defined  in  the  preceding 
uticle ;  it  being  understood  that  this  passage  is  to  be  by  navigating  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  the  river  Colorado,  and  not  by  land,  without  the 
eqiress  consezit  of  the  Mexican  Government 

"  If,  by  the  examinations  which  may  be  made,  it  should  be  ascertained 
to  be  practicable  and  advantageous  to  construct  a  road,  canal,  or  railway, 
which  should  in  whole  or  in  part  run  upon  the  river  Gila,  or  upon  its 
light  or  its  left  bank,  within  the  space  of  one  marine  league  from  either 
migin  of  the  river,  the  Governments  of  both  Republics  will  form  an 
agreement  regarding  its  construction,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  equally 
fiir  the  use  and  advantage  of  both  countries. 

"article  vn. 

"  The  river  Gila,  and  the  part  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  lying  below 
tbe  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  being,  agreeably  to  the  fifth 
vtide,  divided  in  the  middle  between  the  two  Republics,  the  navigation 
of  the  Gila  and  of  the  Bravo  below  said  boundary  shall  be  free  and 
common  to  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  both  countries ;  and  neither  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  construct  any  work  that  may  impede 
or  interrupt,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  exercise  of  this  right ;  not  even  for 
the  purpose  of  favoring  new  methods  of  navigation.  Nor  shall  any  tax 
or  contribution,  under  any  denomination  or  title,  be  levied  upon  vessels, 
or  persons  navigating  the  same,  or  upon  merchandise  or  eflfects  trans- 
ported thereon,  except  in  the  case  of  landing  upon  one  of  their  shores. 
If^  for  the  purpose  of  making  said  rivers  navigable,  or  for  maintaining 
diem  in  such  state,  it  should  be  necessary  or  advantageous  to  establish 
any  tax  or  contribution,  this  shall  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  both 
Governments. 

'*  The  stipulations  contained  in  the  present  article  shall  not  impair  the 
territorial  rights  of  either  Republic  within  its  established  limits. 

"article  vm. 
"Mexicans  now  established  in  territoribs  previously  belonging  to 
Mexico,  and  which  remain  for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
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exhibition  of  military  enthusiasm,  unequalled  educe 
the  days  of  the  crusades ;  and  they  will  pause  be- 
fore they  encroach  upon  the  righte  of  a  people  who 

States,  as  defined  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  free  to  continue  where 
they  now  reside,  or  to  remove  at  any  time  to  the  Mexican  RepobUct  re- 
taining tlie  property  which  they  possess  in  the  said  territ9rie8,  or  dispoaing 
thereof,  and  removing  the  proceeds  wherever  they  please,  without  their 
being  subjected,  on  this  account,  to  any  contribution,  tax,  or  charge 
whatever. 

*'  Those  who  shall  prefer  to  remain  in  the  said  territories,  may  either 
retain  the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican  citizens,  or  acquire  those  of  citiiena 
of  the  United  States.  But  they  shall  be  under  the  obligation  to  make 
their  election  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratificap 
tions  of  this  treaty ;  and  those  who  shall  remain  in  the  said  territoiiea 
after  the  expiration  of  that  year,  without  having  declared  their  intentkn 
to  retain  the  character  of  Mexicans,  shall  be  considered  to  have  elected  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

**  In  the  said  territories,  property  of  every  kind,  now  belonging  to 
Mexicans  not  established  there,  shall  be  inviolably  respected.  The  pr»- 
sent  owners,  the  heirs  of  these  and  all  Mexicans  who  may  hereafter 
acquire  said  property  by  contract,  shall  enjoy  with  respect  to  it  guaranteea 
equally  ample,  as  if  fhe  same  belonged  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

"article  DC. 
"  The  Mexicans  who,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  shall  not  preaerve 


the  character  of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  conformably 
what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article,  shall  be  incorporated  into  die 
Union  of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  Qto  be 
judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to  the  enjojrment  of  all 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  prindplea  of 
the  constitution ;  and  in  the  meantime  shall  be  maintained  and  protected 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the 
free  ejcercise  of  their  religion  without  restriction. 

"article  X. 
[Stricken  out] 

"article  XI. 

0 

"  Considering  that  a  great  part  of  the  territories  which,  by  the  present 
treaty,  are  to  be  comprehended  for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  tlie 
United  States,  is  now  occupied  by  savage  tribes,  who  will  hereafter  be 
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are  so  ready  to  waah  out  with  blood  every  stain  up- 
on th^  national  honor.  The  most  effectual  way  to 
prevent  aggressions,  is  not  only  to  possess  sufficient 

under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Giovemment  of  the  United  Statea,  and 
whose  incursions  within  the  territory  of  Mexico  would  be  prejudicial  in 
the  extreme,  it  is  solemnly  agreed  that  all  such  incursions  shall  be  forcibly 
restrained  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  whensoever  this  may 
be  necessary;  and  that  when  they  cannot  be  prevented,  they  shall  be 
punished  by  the  said  Giovemment,  and  satisfaction  for  the  same  shall  be 
exacted  all  in  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  diligence  and  energy  as  if 
the  same  incursions  were  meditated  or  committed  within  its  own  territory, 
against  its  own  citizens. 

^  It  shall  not  be  lawful,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  for  any  inhabi- 
tant of  the  United  States  to  purchase  or  acquire  any  Mexican  or  any 
foreigner  residing  in  Mexico,  who  may  have  been  captured  by  Indians 
inhabiting  the  territory  of  either  of  the  two  Republics,  nor  to  purchase  or 
acquire  horses,  mules,  cattle,  or  property  of  any  kind,  stolen  within  Mex- 
ican territory  by  such  Indians. 

**  And  in  the  event  of  any  person  or  persons,  captnred  within  Mexican 
territory  by  Indians,  being  carried  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  the  latter  engages  and  binds  itself  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  so  soon  as  it  shall  know  of  such  captives  being  within  its  ter- 
ritory, and  shall  be  able  so  to  do  through  the  faithful  exercise  of  its  in- 
fluence and  power,  to  rescue  them  and  return  them  to  their  country,  or 
deliver  them  to  the  agent  or  representative  of  the  Mexican  Government 
The  Mexican  authorities  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  give  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  notice  of  such  captures ;  and  its  agent  shall 
pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  and  transmission  of  the 
rescued  captives ;  who,  in  the  meantime,  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
hospitality  by  the  American  authorities  at  the  place  where  they  may  be; 
but  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  before  receiving  such  notice 
from  Mexico,  should  obtain  intelligence  through  any  other  channel  of  the 
existence  of  Mexican  captives  within  its  territory,  it  w'ill  proceed  forth- 
with to  effect  their  release  and  delivery  to  the  Mexican  agent  as  above 
stipulated. 

**  For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  these  stipulations  the  fullest  possible 
efficacy,  thereby  affording  the  security  and  redress  demanded  by  their  true 
spirit  and  intent,  the  Giovemment  of  the  United  States  will  now  and  here- 
after pass,  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  always  vigilantly  enforce,  such 
laws  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  may  require.  And  finally,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  this  obligation  shall  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  said  Government 

18 
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ability,  but  the  requisite  amount  of  military  ardor 
to  resent  them.  It  is  true  that  the  war  cost  the 
United  States  a  large  amount  of  money ;  and  what 

when  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  any  portion  of  the  said 
territories,  or  for  its  being  settled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  hot  on 
the  contrary,  special  care  should  be  taken  not  to  place  its  Indian  occupants 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  new  homes,  by  committing  those  invaskms 
which  the  United  States  has  solemnly  obliged  themselves  to  restrain. 

"abticle  xn. 

**  In  consideration  of  the  extension  acquired  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  as  defined  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  present  treaty,  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  engages  to  pay  to  that  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

**  Immediately  after  this  treaty  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Mexican  Republic,  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  doUais 
shall  be  paid  to  the  said  Government  by  that  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  in  the  gold  or  silver  coin  of  Mexico.  The  remaining 
twelve  miUions  of  dollars  shall  be  paid  at  the  same  place  and  in  the  same 
coin,  in  annual  instalments  of  three  millions  of  dollars  each,  together  with 
interest  on  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum.  This  in- 
terest shall  begin  to  run  upon  the  whole  sum  of  twelve  millions  from  die 
day  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  the  first  of  the  instalments  shall  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  one  yes|r 
from  the  same  day.  Together  with  each  annual  instalment  as  it  &Us  due, 
the  whole  interest  accruing  on  such  instahnent  from  the  beginning  dndl 
also  be  paid. 

"abticle  xm. 

**  The  United  States  engage,  moreover,  to  assume  and  pay  to  the  claim- 
ants all  the  amounts  now  due  them  and  those  hereafter  to  become  doe,  bj 
reason  of  the  claims  already  liquidated  and  decided  against  the  Mexicui 
Republic,  under  the  conventions  between  the  two  Republics  seveiaDj 
concluded  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nias^ 
and  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-thrae ; 
BO  that  the  Mexican  Republic  shall  be  absolutely  exempt,  for  tlie  fotme, 
from  all  expense  whatever  on  account  of  the  said  claims. 

"  ARTICLE   XIV. 

"  The  United  States  do  furthermore  discharge  the  Mexican  Republic 
from  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  heretofore  decided 
against  the  Mexican  Government,  which  may  have  arisen  previously  to 
the  date  of  the  signature  of  this  treaty ;  which  discharge  shall  be  final  and 
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is  of  far  more  importance,  the  lives  of  many  men,* 
That,  however,  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  national  honor.    The  number  of  troops 

perpetual,  whether  the  said  claims  be  rejected  or  be  allowed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  provided^  for  in  the  following  article,  and  whatever  shall 
be  the  total  amount  of  those  allowed. 

"akticle  XV. 
*'  The  United  States,  exonerating  Mexico  from  all  demands  on  aceoant 
of  the  claims  of  their  citizens  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  and  coo- 

*  "  THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 

^  Statement  A  shows,  on  the  extreme  right,  in  the  first  line  of  figures, 
the  strength  of  the  army  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  April,  1846,  7,244.  The  force  on  the  frontier  of  Texas, 
May,  1846,  present  and  absent,  3,554,  of  which  131  were  sick.  Troops 
sent  to  Mexico,  including  recruits,  23,136,  of  which  12,551  are  of  tlie  old 
establishment,  and  10,585  new  regiments,  which,  with  the  force  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  May,  1846,  makes  the  whole  number  of  the  regular  army  em- 
ployed every  where  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  inclusive  of  December, 
1847,  about  26,690,  besides  a  battalion  of  marines,  (350.)  Twenty-nine 
thousand  men  have  been  recruited  since  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  and 
23,556  sent  to  Mexico,  which  exceeds  the  number  joined  as  reported  on 
the  rolls  and  returns,  many  of  which  are  wanting.  (See  the  Table  ^  Re- 
marks,*' paragraph  5.) 

^  The  statement  shows  that  the  regular  force  in  Mexico,  New  Mexico, 
^d  California,  was,  in  December,  about  21,202 ;  and  since  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 2,493  recruits  have  been  sent  to  the  army,  which  increases  the  re- 
guhir  troops  in  all  Mexico,  it  is  estimated,  to  about  23,695.  The  six  com- 
panies stationed  in  the  United  States,  (556,)  and  1,200  recruits  in  depot 
and  at  rendezvous,  (total  1 ,760,)  carry  up  the  regular  army  every  where, 
on  the  rolls,  to  about  25,445. 

Table  B  presents  a  detailed  view  of  the  number  of  officers  and  men  of 
the  regular  army,  killed  and  wounded  in  battle,  died  of  wounds  from  the 
first  conflict  of  the  reconnoitering  party,  under  Captain  Thornton,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  April  25,  1846,  to  the  close  of  the  campaign 
of  1847,  in  which  the  battles,  and  the  regiments  and  corps  engaged,  are 
specified." 

CASUALTIES. 

"Old  Establishment. — Discharges  by  expiration  of  service,   1,436; 
for  disability,  887 ;  by  order  and  civil  authority,  253.    Total,  2,575. 
"  Deaths.— Killed  in  battle,  45  officers,  434  men.    Died  of  wonnda,  19 
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whicli  were  called  into  service,  was  small,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  the  strug- 
gle in  which  we  were  engaged.     Of  that  number, 

•idering  them  entirely  and  forever  cancelled,  whatever  their  amount  may 
be,  undertake  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  same,  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing three  and  one  quarter  millions  of  dollars.  To  ascertain  the  validity 
and  amount  of  those  chiims,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  be  establislied 
bj  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whose  awards  shall  be  final  and 

officers,  331  men.  Total  killed  and  died  of  wounds,  64  officers,  765  men ; 
ordinary  deaths,  44  officers,  1787  men.  Total  deaths,  108  officers,  2,563 
men.  Aggregate,  3,660.  Wounded  in  battle,  130  officers,  1,799  men. 
Aggregate,  1,929.  Resignations.  32,  in  1840  and  1847.  Desertions, 
1^637,  of  which  9  are  marines. 

^  Additional  Regiments. — Discharges  by  expiration  of  service,  2 ;  for 

dinbillty,  248 ;  by  order  and  civil  authority,  66.    Total,  306.    Deaths.— 

Sjlled  in  battle,  6  officers,  62  men.    Died  of  wounds,  4  officers,  71 

yl.fi  UMsn,    Total  killed  and  died  of  wounds,  10  officers,  133  men.    Ordinary 

deiths,  38  officers,  977  men.  Total  deaths,  38  officers,  1,110  men.  Ag- 
gregate, 1,148.  Wounded  in  battle,  41  officers,  427  men.  Aggregate, 
468.    Resignations,  76 ;  desertions,  446. 


h.. 


'*   ^ 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE. 

**  Statement  C  exhibits  in  detail,  by  States,  regiments,  and  corps,  the 
whole  number  of  volunteers  mustered  into  the  service  from  May,  1846 — 
of  which  16,911  are  mounted  men,  1,164  artillery,  and  64,234  infantry ; 
making  an  aggregate  of  71,309,  including  3,087  commissioned  officers. 
From  this  number  it  is  proper  to  deduct  the  force  not  called  out  by  autho- 
rity of  the  War  Department,  nor  called  out  under  the  Act  of  May  13, 
1846,  and  also  the  number  mustered  ;  but  soon  after  discharged  as  super- 
numerary. This  class  is  embraced  in  the  three  and  six  months'  men, 
and  two  regiments  of  twelve  months'  men  from  Ohio  and  Missouri,  and 
one  company  from  Iowa,  amounting  to  14,383  ;  of  which  2,774  were  dis- 
charged a  few  days  after  being  mustered  into  service,  (except  the  com- 
pany,) not  being  required  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  war.  Deducting  this 
dasa  of  volunteers  from  the  aggregate  mustered  and  paid,  (71,309,)  the 
force  enrolled  under  the  Act  of  May  13,  1846,  and  under  the  6th  section 
of  March  3,  1847,  which  authorizes  the  President  to  accept  the  services 
of  **  individual  volunteers,"  to  fill  vacancies,  &c.,  is  about  66,926  officers 
and  men.  But  this  number  was  farther  reduced  by  discharges,  d&c,  be- 
fyte  the  battalions  had  left  the  United  States ;  and  it  ia  probable  the  nnm- 
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but  a  small  portion  encountered  the  enemy  in  the 
field ;  and  that  gallant  band  in  less  than  seventeen 
months,  repulsed  an  arrogant  foe  from  oxm  soil,  fol- 

ooodnsive :  pranded,  that  in  deciding  upon  the  validity  of  each  claim,  the 
Board  shall  be  guided  and  governed  by  the  principles  and  rules  of  decision 
pi6BCiibed  by  the  first  and  fifth  articles  of  the  unratified  convention,  con- 
cluded at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  one 

her  exceeded  but  little,  if  any,  60,000  men,  when  put  en  route  for  the 
army. 

"  So  &r  as  can  be  i^^certained  from  the  latest  returns  received,  it 
appears  that  the  volunteer  force  for  the  war  and  for  twelve  months,  (2,017) 
DOW  employed  in  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  (35,260)  and 
eleven  companies  (1,082)  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  sick 
ineliided,  amounts  to  1,456  pfiicers  and  24,886  men;  aggregate,  26,342, 
being  7,689  less  than  the  number  of  the  same  regiments  and  companies 
(war  men)  when  first  mustered  into  service.  But  this  difference  does 
BOt  show  the  actual  loss ;  first,  because  the  greater  number  of  the  indi- 
vidual volunteers  enrolled,  (i.  e.  recruited,)  among  which  there  is  much 
loM,  had  not  joined  their  regiments  at  the  date  of  the  last  returns,  and 
weve  not,  of  course,  taken  up  on  the  rolls,  but  they  are  included  in  the 
table,  in  the  aggregate  "  received  into  service."  And  second,  the  casu- 
akies,  L  e.,  discharges  and  deaths  (ordinary)  exhibited  in  the  statement, 
must  be  considerably  under  the  actual  number,  owing  to  the  missing 
Diiiater  rolls  yet  due  from  many  of  the  regiments,  from  which  the  infor- 
mitioD  alone  can  be  obtained. 

**  Table  D  presents  a  detailed  view  of  the  volunteer  officers  and  men 
UUed  and  wounded  in  battle,  and  died  of  wounds,  in  which  the  several 
battles,  the  regiments  engaged,  and  the  States  where  raised,  are  specified, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  supplemental  to  statement  C,  as  table  B  is  to 
flialeinent  A,  with  respect  to  the  regular  forces. 

"  The  following  general  statement  presents  a  condensed  view  of  the 
wioos  objects  of  inquiry  respecting  the  volunteer  forces,  seen  in  detail 
ia  the  tabular  statement  C. 

**  Three  months'  men :  The  strength  when  mustered  into  service  was 
1^90,  when  discharged  14269,  being  a  loss  of  121.  Discharges  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  82,  of  which  3  were  for  disability.  Deaths, 
18 ;  ordinary,  8  \  killed  in  battle  and  died  of  wounds,  10.    Desertions,  22. 

**  Six  months'  men,  (but  held  only  for  three  months,  the  legal  term  :) 
Strength  when  mustered  into  service,  11,150,  and  when  discharged, 
9y669;  loss,  1,691.    Discharges  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  826, 
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lowed  his  retreating  footsteps,  storming  his  cities, 
driving  him  from  his  strongholds,  and  defeating  his 
troops  inpthe  open  field,  against  tremendous  odds, 

thousand  eight  handred  and  forty-three ;  and  in  no  case  shall  an  award  be 
made  in  favor  of  any  claim  not  embraced  by  these  principles  and  rules. 

**  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners  or  of  the  claim- 
ants, any  books,  records,  or  documents  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the 


of  which  370  were  for  disability.  Deaths,  127 ;  ordinary,  107 ;  killed  in 
battle  and  died  of  wounds,  6 ;  accidental,  14 ;  desertions,  624. 

**  Twelve  months'  men :  Strength  when  mustered  into  service,  26,344; 
when  discharged,  18,724 ;  loss,  7,620,  including  loss  or  difference  between 
original  and  present  strength  of  21  companies  twelve  months'  men  still 
in  service,  2,017  strong  at  the  last  returns.  Discharges  before  the  expi- 
lation  of  the  term,  4,391,  of  which  3,966  were  for  disability.  Deaths, 
3,111 ;  ordinary,  1,633 ;  killed  in  battle  and  died  of  wounds,  423;  acci- 
dental, 55.     Desertions,  568. 

^Volunteers  for  the  war :  There  are  now  31  regiments,  (or  equal  to  as 
many)  and  4  companies  in  s^rvice^ — the  aggregate  strength  of  which, 
when  mustered  under  calls  from  the  War  Department,  respectively  dated 
Jnne  26,  1846,  (1  regiment,)  November  16,  1846,  (equal  to  8  regiments 
and  5  companies,)  April  19,  1847,  (equal  to  7  regiments  and  2  compse^ 
nies,)  August  26,  1847,  (5  regiments,)  October  8, 1847,  (2  regiments,) 
and  at  various  other  dates  (equal  to  7  regiments  and  7  companies,)  was 
31,914,  being  2,626  less  than  if  all  the  regiments  and  companies  had  been 
full  as  authorized  by  law.  Strength  at  the  last  returns,  officers,  1,357; 
men,  22,968 ;  aggregate,  24,325 ;  reduced  by  this  date  probably  less  than 
20,000.  Discharges,  1,339,  of  which  1,084  were  for  disability.  Deaths, 
1,691 ;  to  wit,  ordinary,  1,481 ;  killed  in  battle  and  died  of  wounds,  171 ; 
accidental,  39.    Desertions,  1,770. 

*'  The  casualties  incident  to  the  whole  number  of  volunteers,  under 
various  periods  of  service,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  rolls  re- 
ceived, are  as  follows,  viz. — ^Discharges  for  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
6,638,  of  which  5,423  were  for  disability.  Deaths,  3,947,  to  wit,  ordi- 
nary, 3,229;  killed  in  battle,  47  officers  and  419  men;  died  of  wounds, 
167  officers  and  men,  as  far  as  now  ascertained,  108 ;  accidentally  wounded, 
129  officers,  1,217  men.     Resignations,  275.     Desertions,  2,884. 

^  Table  E  presents  a  detailed  statement  of  the  volunteers  on  the  rolls 
for  service  in  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  including  eleven  com- 
panies (1,082)  within  the  United  States,  according  to  the  latest  returns, 
to  wit,  5,527  horse,  297  artillery,  20,518  infantry,  making  a  total  of 
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lintil  tlie  capital  and  Republic  of  Mexico  were  at 
the  mercy  of  our  victorious  arms.  A  peace  ensued, 
wUch  produced  a  dismemberment  of  the  Mexican 

Government  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  the 
just  decision  of  any  claim,  the  commissioners,  or  the  claimants  through 
them,  shall,  within  such  period  as  Congress  may  designate,  make  bA  ap^ 
plication  in  writing  for  the  same,  addressed  to  the  Mexican  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States ;  and  the  Mexican  Government  engages,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  the  receipt  of  such  demand,  to  cause  any  of  the  books,  re- 
cords, or  documents,  so  specified,  which  shall  be  in  their  possession  or 
power  (or  authenticated  copies  or  extracts  of  the  same,)  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  said  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  immediately  deliver  them  over 
to  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners :  provided^  that  no  such  application 
shall  be  made  by,  or  at  the  instance  of,  any  claimant,  until  the  facts  which 
it  is  expected  to  prove  by  such  books,  records,  or  documents,  shall  have 
been  stated  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

"article  XVI. 

"  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  reserves  to  itself  the  entire  right  to 
fortify  whatever  point  within  its  territory  it  may  judge  proper  so  to  fortify, 
for  its  security. 

24,886  men,  and  1,456  commissioned  officers;  aggregate,  26,342,  of 
which  2,017  are  twelve  months'  volunteers.  This  view  includes  absent 
men  recruited  under  the  law  of  1847,  many  of  whom  will  never  join,  and 
as  is  already  remarked,  it  is  believed  that  the  actual  strength  of  regiments 
and  companies  in  the  field  does  not  exceed  20,000  men,  including  a 
numerous  invalid  list.  The  forces  called  out  by  regiments,  and  separate 
or  independent  companies,  and  now  in  service,  equal  33  regiments  and 
1  battalion,  and  require  not  less  than  16,000  men  to  complete  the  estab- 
lishment. 

"  General  and  staff  officers  provided  for  the  volunteer  troops : — ^The 
number  of  general  and  staff  officers  appointed  for  the  volunteer  forces  under 
the  acts  of  July  5,  1838,  June  18,  and  June  26,  1846,  is  289,  of  which 
number  1 1  are  generals,  26  majors,  104  captains,  124  surgeons  and  assist- 
ant surgeons,  and  24  additional  paymasters.  Thirty-seven  of  the  persons 
appointed  declined  acceptance,  47  were  discharged  as  supernumeraries, 
44  resigned,  18  appointed  in  other  corps,  15  died,  and  128  are  now  in  ser- 
vice."— Report  (f  the  Adjutant  General  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Aprti 
Ml,  1848.  Volume  8  Executive  Documents,  Ist  session  HOth  Congress, 
Document  62. 
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territory,  and  indemnity  for  the  past  was  obtained, 
in  ilie  cession  of  New  Mexico  and  California.* 

"article  xvn. 

"  The  treaty  of  amity,  eommerce  and  navigation,  conduded  at  the  city 
of  Mezioo  oo  the  fifth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1831,  between  the  United 
Statea  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  Statea,  except  the  additional 

*  "  The  conntry  ceded  to  the  United  States,  lying  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  to  which  Texas  has  no  title,  is  estimated  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  to  contain  626/)78  square  miles,  or 
866,689,930  acres. 

**  The  period  since  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty,  has 
been  too  short  to  enable  the  Government  to  have  access  to,  or  to  procure 
abstracts  or  copies  of,  the  land  title  issued  by  Spain,  or  by  the  Republic  of 
Mexica  Steps  will  be  taken  to  procure  this  information  at  the  eariiest 
practicable  period.  It  is  estimated,  as  appears  from  the  accompanying 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  much  the  larger  portion  of 
die  land  within  the  territories  ceded,  remains  vacant  and  unappropriated, 
and  will  be  subject  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  United  States.  Indeed,  a  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  land  embraced  in  the  cession,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  disposed  of  or  granted  either  by  Spain  or  Mexico. 

**  What  amount  of  money  the  United  States  may  be  able  to  realize 
from  the  sales  of  these  vacant  lands,  must,  be  uncertain ;  but  it  is  confi- 
dently believed,  that  with  prudent  management,  after  making  liberal  grants 
to  emigrants  and  settlers,  it  will  exceed  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  all  the 
expenses  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  in  acquiring  it 

**  The  resolutions  also  called  for  the  '  evidence,  or  any  part  thereof,' 
that  the  *  extensive  and  valuable  territories  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  constitute  indemnity  for  the  past.' 

"  The  immense  value  of  the  ceded  country  does  not  consist  alone  in 
the  amount  of  money  for  which  the  public  lands  may  be  sold.  If  not  a 
dollar  could  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  these  lands,  the  cession  of  the  ju- 
risdiction over  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  omr 
Union,  and  cannot  be  made  subject  to  European  power,  constitutes  ample 
'  indemnity  for  the  past,'  in  the  immense  value  and  advantages  which  its 
acquisition  must  give  to  the  commercial,  navigating,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  interests  of  our  country. 

^  The  value  of  the  public  lands  embraced  within  th^  limits  of  the  ceded 
territory,  great  as  that  value  may  be,  is  far  less  important  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  than  the  sovereignty  over  the  country.  Most  of  our 
States  contain  no  public  lands  owned  by  the  United  States ;  and  yet  the 
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During  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  prosperity  of 
our  country  was  unimpaired.  The  national  credit 
was  high ;  our  sails  whitened  every  sea ;  and  while 

article,  and  except  ao  far  as  the  stipnlatioiiB  of  the  said  treaty  may  be  in- 
compatible with  any  atipnlatton  contained  in  the  present  treaty,  is  hereby 
revived  for  the  period  of  eight  years  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
ficationa  of  this  treaty,  with  the  same  force  and  virtue  aa  if  incorporated 
therein ;  it  being  understood  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  reservee 
to  itself  the  right,  at  any  time  after  the  said  period  of  eight  years  shall 
have  expired)  to  terminate  the  same  by  giving  one  year's  notice  of  such 
intenticm  to  the  other  party. 

<<  ARTICLE  XVm. 

**  All  supplies  whatever  for  troops  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  ar- 
riving at  ports  in  the  occupation  of  such  troops  previous  to  the  final  evaiy 
uation  thereof,  although  subsequently  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom* 
houses  at  sudi  ports,  shall  be  entirely  exedfpt  from  duties  and  charges  of 
any  kind ;  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hereby  engaging  and 
pledging  its  faith  to  establish,  and  vigilantly  to  enforce,  aU  possible  guaidt 
for  securing  the  revenue  of  Mexico,  by  preventing -the  importation,  under 
cover  of  this  stipulation,  of  any  articles  other  than  such,  both  in  kind  and 
quantity,  as  shall  really  be  wanted  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the 

sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  ov^r  them  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
nation.  In  the  State  of  New-York,  the  United  States  is  the  owner  of  no 
public  lands,  and  yet  two-thirds  of  our  whole  revenue  is  collected  at  the 
great  port  of  that  State ;  and  within  her  limits  is  found  about  one-«evendi 
of  our  entire  population.  Although  none  of  the  future  cities  on  our  coast 
of  California  may  ever  rival  the  city  of  New- York  in  wealth,  population, 
and  business  ;  yet,  that  important  cities  will  grow  up  on  the  magnificent 
harbors  of  that  coast,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  yielding  a 
large  revenue,  would  seem  to  be  certain.  By  the  possession  of  the  safe 
and  spacious  haibors  on  the  California  coast,  we  shall  have  great  advan- 
tages in  securing  the  rich  commerce  of  the  East,  and  shall  thus  obtain  for 
our  products  new  and  increased  markets,  and  greatly  enlarge  our  coasting 
and  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  augment  our  tonnage  and  revenue. 

**  These  great  advantages,  far  more  than  the  simple  value  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  ceded  territory,  *  constitute  our  indemnity  for  the  past.' 

"  JAMES  K.  POLK." 

Message  cf  James  K.  Polk  to  the  House  of  Representatives,   Juijf 
24,  1848. 
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we  were  with  one  hand  chastising  an  insolent  and 
unscrupulous  enemy,  with  the  other  we  were  giv- 
ing br^d  to  a  starving  nation.     By  the  terms  of 

forced  of  the  United  States  daring  the  time  they  may  remain  in  Mexico. 
To  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  all  officers  and  agents  of  the  United 
States  to  denounce  to  the  Mexican  authorities  at  the  respective  ports  any 
attempt  at  a  fraudulent  abuse  of  this  stipulation  which  they  may  know  of, 
or  may  have  reason  to  suspect,  and  to  give  to  such  authorities  all  the  aid 
in  their  power  with  regard  thereto ;  and  every  such  attempt,  when  duly 
proved  and  established  by  sentence  of  a  competent  tribunal,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  attempted  to  be  fraudulently 
introduced. 

^ARTICLE    XIX. 

^  With  respect  to  all  merchandise,  effects  and  property  whatsoever,  im- 
'  ported  into  ports  of  Mexico  whilst  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  whether  by  citizens  of  either  Republic,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  neutral  nation,  the  following  rules  shall  be  observed : 

"  1st.  All  such  merchandise,  effects  and  property,  if  imported  pre- 
viously to  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses  to  the  Mexican  authorities, 
as  stipulated  for  in  the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  exempt  from 
confiscation,  although  the  importation  of  the  same  be  prohibited  by  the 
Mexican  tariff. 

**  2d.  The  same  perfect  exemption  shal)  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  mer- 
chandise, effects  and  property,  imported  subsequently  to  the  restoration  of 
the  custom-houses,  and  previously  to  the  sixty  days  fixed  in  the  following 
article  for  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Mexican  tariff  at  such  ports  re- 
ipecUyely ;  the  said  merchandise,  effects  and  property  being,  however,  at 
the  time  of  their  importation,  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties,  as  provided 
for  in  the  said  following  article. 

''  3d.  All  merchandise,  effects  and  property  described  in  the  two  rules 
foregoing  shall,  during  their  continuance  at  the  place  of  importation,  and 
upon  their  leaving  such  place  for  the  interior, l)e  exempt  from  all  duty,  tax, 
or  impost  of  every  kind,  under  whatsoever  title  or  denomination.  Nor 
shall  they  be  there  subjected  to  any  charge  whatsoever  upon  the  sale 
thereof. 

*'  4th.  All  merchandise,  effects  and  property,  described  in  the  first  and 

aecond  rules,  which  shall  have  been  removed  to  any  place  in  the  interior 

whilst  such  place  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 

4;^  shall,  during  their  continuance  therein,  be  exempt  from  all  tax  upon  the 

sale  or  consumption  thereof,  and  from  every  kind  of  impost  or  contribu- 
tion, under  whatsoever  title  or  denomination. 
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the  Treaty  of  Gnadaliipe  Hidalgo,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to  Mexico,  as 
part  consideration  for  the  cession  of  New  Meidco 

*'  6th.  But  if  any  merchaDclise,  effects  or  property,  described  in  the. 
first  and  second  rules,  shall  be  removed  to  any  place  not  occupied  at  the 
time  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  they  shall,  upon  their  introduction 
into  such  place,  or  upon  their  sale  or  consumption  there,  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties  which,  under  the  Mexican  laws,  they  would  be  required  to 
pay  in  such  cases  if  they  had  been  imported  in  time  of  peace,  through  the 
maritime  custom-houses,  and  had  there  paid  the  duties  conformably  with 
the  Mexican  tariff. 

"  6th.  The  owners  of  all  merchandise,  effects  or  property,  described 
in  the  first  and  second  rules,  and  existing  in  any  port  of  Mexico,  shall 
have  the  right  to  reship  the  same,  exempt  from  aU  tax,  impost,  or  contri- 
butions whatever. 

"  With  respect-  to  the  metals  or  other  property,  exported  from  any 
Mexican  port  whilst  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  previously  to  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses  at  such  port,  no 
person  shall  be  required  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  whether  general  or 
state,  to  pay  any  tax,  duty,  or  contribution  upon  any  such  exportation,  or 
in  any  manner  to  account  for  the  same  to  the  said  authorities. 

"article  XX. 

**  Through  consideration  for  the  interests  of  commerce  generally,  it  is 
agreed,  that  if  less  than  sixty  days  should  elapse  between  the  date  of  the 
signature  of  this  treaty  and  the  restoration  of  the  custom-houses,  con- 
formably with  the  stipulation  in  the  third  article,  in  such  case  all  merchan- 
dise, effects  and  property  whatsoever,  arriving  at  the  Mexican  ports  after 
the  restoration  of  the  said  custom-houses,  and  previously  to  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  entry  ;  and  no  other  duties  shall  be  levied  thereon  than  the  duties 
established  by  the  tariff  found  in  force  at  such  custom-houses  at  the  time 
of  the  restoration  of  the  same.  And  to  all  such  merchandise,  effects  and 
property,  the  rules  established  by  the  preceding  article  shall  apply. 


"article   XXI. 


"  If  unhappily  any  disagreement  should  hereafter  arise  between  the 
Governments  of  the  two  Republics,  whether  with  respect  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  any  stipulation  in  this  treaty,  or  with  respect  to  any  other  partic-  ''^'^ 
ular  concerning  the  political  or  commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations, 
the  said  Governments,  in  the  name  of  those  nations,  do  promise  to  eadi 
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and  Califomia,*  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  to  assume  the  payment  of  certain  claims 
due    our  citizens    by  the  Mexican    Government. 

other  that  they  will  endeavor,  in  the  moat  aincere  and  earoeat  manner,  to 
aettle  the  diffiBreneee  ao  arising,  and  to  preaenre  the  state  of  peace  and 
fiieodahip  in  which  the  twa  countries  are  now  placing  themselves ;  osing, 
fcr  this  end,  motnal  representations  and  pacific  negotiations.  And  if,  by 
tkese  meana,  they  ahould  not  be  enabled  to  come  to  an  agreement,  a  resort 
diall  not,  on  this  aceoant,  be  had  to  reprisala,  aggressioo,  or  hostility  of 
any  kind,  by  the  one  Repoblic  againat  the  other,  until  the  Government  of 
that  which  deems  itself  aggrieved  shall  have  maturely  considered,  in  the 
^lurit  of  peace  and  good  neighborship,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that 
such  diflforence  shoold  be  settled  by  the  arbitiation  of  commissioners  ap- 
pdnted  on  each  side,  or  by  that  of  a  friendly  nation.  And  should  such 
ooorae  be  proposed  by  either  party,  it  shall  be  acceded  to  by  the  other, 
wdeas  deemed  by  it  altogether  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  difibr- 
eooe  or  the  circumstances  of  the  caae. 


''ARTICLE  ZXn. 


**  If  (which  ia  not  to  be  expected,  and  which  God  forbid !)  war  should 
unhappily  break  out  between  the  two  Republics,  they  do  now,  with  a  view 
to  Buch  calamity,  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  and  to  the 
worid,  to  obaerve  the  following  rulea ;  absolutely,  where  the  nature  of  the 

*  **  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  repnUica  shall  commence  in  the 
€Kilf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Giande,  otherwise  called  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  opposite  the  mouth  of  its 
deepest  branch,  if  it  should  have  more  than  one  branch  emptying  directly 
into  the  sea ;  from  thence  up  the  middle  of  that  river,  following  the  deepest 
channel,  where  it  has  more  than  one,  to  the  point  wherfe  it  strikes  the 
•oothem  boundary  of  New  Mexico;  thence,  westwardly,  along  the  whole 
aouthem  boundary  of  New  Mexico,  (which  runs  north  of  the  town  called 
Paseo,)  to  its  western  termination ;  thence,  northward,  along  the  western 
line  of  New  Mexico,  until  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of  the  river  Gila ; 
(or  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to  the  point  on 
tiie  aaid  line  nearest  to  such  branch,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
^  aame ;)  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  said  branch  and  of  the  said  river,  un- 

^  Jj^  til  it  empties  into  the  Rio  Colorado ;  thence  across,  the  Rio  Colorado,  fol- 

lowing the  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  California,  to  the  Pap 
ctfic  Ocean.''^-ART.  6,  Trealy  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 


H". 
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There  was  also  a  clause  in  the  Treaty,  requiring  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  liberate  any 
prisoners  which  might  thereafter  be  captured  by 

subject  pennits,  and  as  closely  as  possible  in  all  cases  where  inch  abs(h 
lute  observance  shall  be  impoasiUe : 

^  I.  The  merchants  of  either  Republic  then  residing^  in  the  oUier, 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain  twelve  months  (for  those  (Iwelling  in  the  inte- 
rior) and  six  months  (for  those  dwelling  at  the  seaports),  to  collect  their 
debts  and  settle  their  affiurs,  during  which  periods  they  shall  enjoy  the 
same  protection,  and  be  on  the  same  footing,  in  all  respects,  as  the  citiiens 
or  subjects  of  the  most  friendly  nations ;  and,  at  the  expiration  thereof,  or 
any  time  before,  they  shall  have  full  liberty  to  depart,  carrying  off  aU 
their  effects  without  molestation  or  hindrance ;  conforming  therein  to  the 
same  laws  which  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  friendly  nations  are 
required  to  conform  to.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  armies  of  either  nation 
into  the  territories  of  the  other,  women  and  children,  ecclesiastics,  schohura 
of  every  faculty,  cultivatore  of  the  earth,  merchants,  artisans,  manufao^ 
turers,  and  fishermen,  unarmed  and  inhabiting  unfortified  towns,  villages, 
or  places,  and  in  general  all  persons  whose  occupations  are  for  the  cocdp 
mon  subsistence  and  benefit  of  mankind,  shall  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  respective  employments  unmolested  in  their  persons.  Nor  shall 
their  houses  or  goods  be  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  their  cattle 
taken,  nor  their  fields  wasted,  by  the  armed  force  into  whose  power,  by 
the  events  of  war,  they  may  happen  to  hil ;  but  if  the  necessity  arise  to 
take  any  thing  from  them  for  the  use  of'  such  armed  force,  the  same  shall 
be  paid  for  at  an  equitable  price.  All  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  coIp 
leges,  libraries,  and  other  establishments  for  charitable  and  beneficent 
purposes,  shall  be  respected,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  same  prc^ 
tected  in  the  discharge  of  their. duties,  and  the  pureuit  of  their  vocatiooe. 

"  II.  In  order  that  the^ate  of  prisonere  of  war  may  be  alleviated,  all 
such  practices  as  those  of  sending  them  into  distant,  inclement,  or  unwhole* 
some  districts,  or  crowding  them  into  close  and  noxious  places,  shall  be 
studiously  avoided.  They  shall  not  be  confined  in  dungeons,  prison- 
ships,  or  prisons,  nor  be  put  in  irons,  or  bound,  or  otherwise  restrained  in  the 
use  of  their  limbs.  The  officera  shall  enjoy  liberty  on  their  paroles,  within 
convenient  districts,  and  have  comfortable  quartera;  and  the  con^on 
soldiere  shall  he  disposed  in  cantonments,  open  and  extensive  enough  for 
air  and  exercise,  and  lodged  in  barracks  as  roomy  and  good  as  are  pro- 
vided by  the  party  in  whose  power  they  are  for  its  own  troops.  But  if 
any  officer  shall  break  his  parole  by  leaving  the  district  so  assigned  him,  or 
any  other  prisoner  shall  escape  from  the  limits  of  his  cantonment,  after 
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Indians  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  precedent  for  the  last  clause, 
in  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  John  Quincy  Ad- 

they  shall  have  been  designated  to  him,  such  individual,  officer,  or  other 
prisoner,  shall  forfeit  so  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  article  as  provides  for 
his  liberty  on  parole  or  in  cantonment.  And  if  any  officer  so  breaking 
his  parole,  or  any  common  soldier  so  escaping  from  the  limits  assigned 
him,  shall  afterwards  be  found  in  arms,  previously  to  his  being  regularly 
exchanged,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  war.  The  officers  shall  be  daily  furnished  by  the 
party  in  whose  power  they  are  with  as  many  rations,  and  of  the  same 
articles,  as  are  allowed,  either  in  kind  or  by  commutation,  to  officers  of 
equal  rank  in  its  own  army ;  and  all  others  shall  be  daily  furnished  with 
eoch  ration  as  is  allowed  to  a  common  soldier  in  its  own  service ;  the 
▼alne  of  all  which  supplies  shall,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  at  periods  to 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  respective  commanders,  be  paid  by  the  other 
paity,  on  a  mutual  adjustment  of  accounts  for  subsistence  of  prisoners ; 
and  such  accounts  shall  not  be  mingled  with  or  set  off*  against  any  others, 
nor  the  balance  due  on  them  be  withheld,  as  a  compensation  or  reprisal 
for  any  cause  whatever,  real  or  pretended.  Each  party  shall  be  allowed 
to  keep  a  commissary  of  prisoners,  appointed  by  itself,  with  every  canton- 
ment of  prisoners,  in  possession  of  the  other ;  which  commissary  shaU 
see  the  prisoners  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  shall  be  aUowed  to  receive, 
exempt  from  all  duties  or  taxes,  and  to  distribute  whatever  comforts  may 
be  sent  to  them  by  their  friends ;  and  shall  be  free  to  transmit  his  reports 
in  open  letters  to  the  party  by  whom  he  is  employed. 

"  And  it  is  declared  that  neither  the  pretence  that  war  dissolves  all 
treaties,  nor  any  otlier  whatever,  shall  be  considered  as  annulling  or  sus- 
pending the  solemn  covenant  contained  in  this  article.  On  the  contrary, 
tiie  state  of  war  is  preciSely  that  for  which  it  is  provided ;  and  during 
which,  its  stipulations  are  to  be  as  sacredly  observed  as  the  most  acknow- 
ledged obligations  under  the  law  of  nature  or  nations. 

^ARTICLE  XXm. 

**  This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and 
by  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  with  the  previous  approbation 
of  its  general  Congress ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  or  at  the  seat  of  Government  in  Mexico,  in  four 
months  from  the  date  of  the  signature  thereof,  or  sooner  if  practicable. 
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ams.*  The  territory  acquired  was  immense  in 
extent  and  importance.  It  embraced  nearly  ten 
degrees  of  latitude  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ex- 

*'  In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this 
treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlement,  and  have  hereunto 
affixed  our  seals  respectively.  Done  in  qointuplicate,  at  the  city  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

"  N.  P.  TRIST,  [l.  s.] 

"  LUIS  G.  CUEVAS,  [l.  s.] 

«  BERNARDO  COUTO,     [l.  s.' 
«  MIGL.  ATRISTAIN.        [l.  a.] 

"  And  whereas,  the  said  treaty,  as  amended,  has  been  duly  ratified  on 
both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  of  the  same  were  exchanged  at 
Queretaro  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  last,  by  Ambrose  H.  Sevier  and 
Nathan  Clifford,  Commissioners  dn  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  Sefior  Don  Louis  de  la  Rosa,  Minister  of  Relations 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  on  the  part  of  that  Government ; 

**  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  James  K.  Polk,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  treaty  to  be  made  public, 
to  the  end  that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof,  may  be 
observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof. 

**  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seel 

of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

'*  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fourth  day  of  July,  one 

[l.  8.]    thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  of  the  indepen* 

dence  of  the  United  States  the  seventy-third. 

"  JAMES  K.  POLK. 
«  By  the  President : 

'*  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State." 
Executive  Documents,  Ist  session  30th  Congress,  Vol.  8,  Doc.  No,  69. 

♦  "  If  the  line  were  so  changed,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  powerful,  warlike,  and  turbulent  Indian  nation  of  the  Camanchci, 
would  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  United  States ;  and  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  proposed  cession  of  territory,  they  would  stipulate  to  restrain,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  Camanches  from  committing  hostilities  and  depredai- 
tions  upon  the  territories  and  people,  whether  Indians  or  otherwise,  of 
Mexico." — Letter  of  Henry  Clay^  Secretary  cf  State,  to  Mr.  Poinsett^ 
United  States  Minister  in  Mexico,  March  2eth,  1826. 
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tended  from  that  ocean  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  one  thousand  miles.  Included  with- 
in the  new  boundaries,  are  the  harbors  of  Monterey, 
Santiago,  and  San  Francisco,  which  give  us  three 
commercial  jfronts.  One  upon  the  Pacific,  another 
upon  the  Atlantic,  and  the  third  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  being  in  extent  more  than  5,000  miles  of 
sea-coast. 

Of  all  the  harbors  in  the  world,  none  surpass 
the  celebrated  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  lies  in 
latitude  38  d^rees  north — ^about  four  degrees  from 
the  southern  boundary  of  Oregon,  and  about  five 
or  six  degrees  from  the  southern  boundary  of  our 
possessions  in  California.  This  harbor  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  fortunate  acquisition,  and  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  temtory 
ceded,  and  the  commercial  advantages  resulting 
therefrom,  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  Republic. 

In  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  the  combined  na- 
vies of  the  world  could  ride  in  safety.  The  ac- 
cess to  it  is  easy,  and  yet  it  could  be  defended 
readily  from  its  bold  and  rocky  shores.  The  en- 
'  trance  opens  into  the  Bay,  which  is  about  forty 
miles  in  length,  protected  from  the  winds  coming 
jfrom  every  direction.  Two  beautiftd  rivers  which 
drain  a  country  five  hundred  miles  in  extent,  pour 
their  waters  into  the  Bay.  The  climate  along  the 
valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin  rivers 
is  delightftJ.  The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  fa- 
vorable to  wheat,  Indian  com,  rye,  oats,  tobacco  and 
cotton.  Grapes,  olives,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  sugar- 
cane, apples,  pears,  &c^  were  formerly  found  in  lati- 


^. 
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tude  84  degrees  north.  A  rare  union  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  temperate  and  tropical  climates. 

In  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  wDl  converge  the 
commerce  of  Asia  and  the  model  Republic.  It 
possesses  advantages  over  every  other  harbor  upon 
the  western  coast  of  North  or  South  America. 
Whether  a  railroad  is  constructed  across  the  Istn- 
mus  of  Panama  to  the  Columbia  river,  or  to  San 
Francisco,  that  point  will  become  the  New- York  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  vast  and  increasing  com- 
merce of  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  East,  is  now 
open  to  our  adventurous  seamen.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  importance^  which  this  country  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  as  a  commercial  nation.  In  the 
first  place,  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  no  people 
upon  the  earth  are  so  well  calculated  to  develope 
the  resources  of  our  country,  as  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  the  liberal 
principles  upon  which  our  commercial  relations  are 
conducted  with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  afibrd  am- 
ple opportunities  for  a  display  of  that  energy  and 
enterprise,  for  which  the  American  merchant  is  so 
justly  celebrated,  notwithstanding  the  importance 
to  which  the  commerce  of  England  has  attained ; 
yet  her  citizens  have  very  many  disadvantages  to 
encounter,  which  are  fast  disappearing  from  our 
path.  It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  a  globe, 
that  the  locality  of  England  is  most  unfortunate  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Upon  the  northwestern  part  of  Europe,  with 
the  broad  Atlantic  separating  her  from  her  Cana- 
dian provinces  and  from  the  West  Indies,  she  is 

19 
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forced  to  double  either  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
Cape  Horn,  to  reach  China  and  her  possessions  in 
the  East.  Taking  in  connection  the  fiict,  that  it  re- 
quires sixty-five  days  for  the  overland  mail  to  reach 
London  from  Canton, 'and  we  have  some  idea  of  the 
commercial  difficulties  encountered  by  the  merchants 
of  England  * 

*  From  Mr,  Whilneifs  CdkuUUums. 

From  London  to  Panama,  81°  of  longitude,  and  44^  of  lati- 
tude must  be  overcome,  and  which,  on  a  straight  line, 
woold  vary  little  from 6,868  miles. 

From  Panama  to  Canton  is  170°  of  longitude,  measuring 

full  60  miles  to  the  degree,  is 10,200     <' 

Making  from  London  to  Canton,  on  a  line,        .        .        •  16,068  " 
Now  from  Canton  to  England,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
during  the  northeast  monsoon,  is       ...        . 
From  Canton  through  the  China  Sea,  to  the  Equator,       .  1,320  " 
From  the  Equator  to  Sunda  Straits,  to  12°  south  latitude,  750  '* 
Though  the  region  of  soutlieast  trades  to  27°  south  lati- 
tude, and  50°  east  longitude, 3,200  " 

Thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,         .        •        .        .  1,560  ** 

And  from  the  Cape  to  London 6,900  ** 

13,730  " 
Again — ^from  Canton  to  London,  via  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  is     •        ,        •  " 

From  Canton  to  the  Straits  of  Formosa,     '     •        .        .  480  *' 

Thence  to  Pitt's  Straits,  passing  near  the  PiUow  Islands,  1,300  ** 

Thence  to  Alias'  Straits, 1,200  '< 

Thence  to  27°  south  latitude,  and  50°  east  longitude,      .  3,900  *' 

Thence  to  the  Cape, 1,560 

And  thence  to  London, 6,900 


tt 


15,340     " 
In  the  first  instance,  the  route  by  canal  would  increase  the# 

distance  between  London  and  Canton,        .        .        .      2,338     " 
i  And  in  the  latter,  .        .        ,    ,    .  .         728     " 

K  The  distances,  both  for  a  canal  and  via  the  Cape,  are  cal- 

culated for  a  straight  line  from  point  to  point,  but  ow- 
ing to  trades  and  currents,  a  sail-vessel  could  not  make 
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The  route  to  London  jfrom  Canton  is  over  1,000 
miles  nearer,  via  Puget's  Sound  and  New- York,  than 
to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  proceed 
still  further  south  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and 
New- York  to  London,  would  be  3,000  miles  nearer 
than  the  old  route.* 

Li  speaking  of  the  distance  to  China  from  our 
westeni  possessions,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
it  is  not  necessaiy  to  pui*sue  the  track  by  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  It  is  much  nearer  to  pass  on  a  great 
arc  to  the  northwest,  crossing  from  the  Western  to 
the  Eastern  Continent,  where  the  degrees  of  longi- 
tude converging  to  the  North  Pole,  are  only  about 
half  so  far  across  as  they  are  between  the  tropics. 
The  new  route  will  be  far  preferable  by  steam,  as 

either  voyage  on  a  straight  line ;  and  the  voyage  from 
London  to  China  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  17,000 
miles,  and  it  would  be  increased  in  the  same  manner 
and  proportion  for  any  canal  route. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  distance  from  Shanghae  in 

China  to  Puget's  Sound,  is 6,405  miles. 

From  Puget's  Sound  to  New-York,  by  railroad,  via  Lake 

Michigan, 3,963     «« 

8,368     " 
Making  8,368  miles  from  our  Atlantic  coast  to  China, 

about  half  tlie  distance  from  London  to  China.    ^ 

Prom  New-York  to  London, 3,330     " 

Total  distance  from  China  to  London,  via  Puget's  Sound 

and  New-York, 11,698     « 

*  "  The  transit  of  intelligence,  merchandise  and  passengers  from  Chi- 
na to  Europe,  by  way  of  New- York,  can  be  effected,  when  these  several 
lines  shall  be  in  operation  in  connection  with  the  line  from  that  city  to 
Liverpool,  in  less  than  one  half  the  time  now  occupied  in  the  voyage  be- 
tween those  countries." — Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  December  Hk^ 
1848. 
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the  same  necessity  will  not  exist'  for  pursuing  the 
old  one,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  trade  winds. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  position 
occupied  upon  the  globe  by  the  United  States. 
Conveniently  situated  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  Eu- 
rope and  Canada,  with  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
the  powers  of  South  America,  the  great  difficulty 
to  be  surmounted  was  the  distance  to  Asia  and  the 
East  Indies,  With  that  portion  of  the  earth  our 
trade  is  fast  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  long 
route  from  our  eastern  shores  to  China  and  the  isles 
of  the  East,  either  by  passing  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America. 
To  perform  a  voyage  from  New-York  to  Canton 
and  back,  generally  required  twelve  months.  All 
these  difficulties  will  soon  be  obviated  by  a  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  in  Oregon  and  California, 

It  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  our  com- 
merce, which  will  soon  hover  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  that  spacious  and  convenient  harbors  should 
be  obtained  for  our  shipping.  This,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  it  is  necessary  for  its  protection  in 
time  of  war,  and  for  repairs  in  time  of  peace ;  and, 
secondly,  that  a  point  may  be  obtained  from  whence 
the  produce  of  the  United  States  may  be  sent 
abroad,  and  foreign  produce  or  fabrics  may  be 
landed,  and  taken  into  the  interior,  without  making 
the  circuitous  route  of  Cape  Horn. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  route  from  Japan  and 
China  via  Oregon  and  California,  is  not  only  the 
nearest  to  Charleston,  New-York  and  Boston,  but 
also  to  London ;  and  we  may  not  only  expect  that 
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the  transmission  of  intelligence  may  be  made  by 
that  route,  but  that  it  will  be  the  great  highway 
for  many  articles  of  merchandise  and  produce  con- 
veyed to  and  from  Europe. 

In  this  connection  I  will  refer  to  the  proposed 
canals  at  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec. 

The  great  objection  to  these  routes  to  Asia  and 
the  East,  is,  that  we  have  to  diverge  from  the  dii*ect 
route  ;  the  distance  being  about  2,000  miles  further 
from  the  Mississippi  vaUey  to  China,  even  by  Te- 
huantepec, than  by  California,  and  much  further 
via  Panama.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
harbors  in  Oregon,  and  that  portion  of  California 
which  we  have  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  recent 
treaty.  Along  the  coast  of  Oregon,  there  is  but 
one  large  and  convenient  hai'bor,  and  that  is  nearly 
in  latitude  49^.  There  is  one  circumstance,  too, 
connected  with  the  hai'bor  of  Puget's  Sound,  ^nd 
that  is  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1846  with  Eng- 
land, settling  the  boundary  of  Oregon.  The  en- 
trance to  that  sound  \a  through  the  Straits  of 
Fuca.  The  navigation  of  these  straits,  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  is  open  to  the  commerce  of  both  na- 
tions. This  \a  one  objection  to  the  erection  of  a 
commercial  city  upon  Puget's  Sound.  Another  is, 
the  fact  that  the  Straits  of  Fuca  are  commanded  by 
the  southern  part  of  Vancouver's  Island,  which  be- 
longs to  Great.  Britain.  These  would  be  objections 
in  time  of  a  war  between  the  two  countries,  which 
it  is  not  unlikely  will  occur  in  the  next  half  cen- 
tury. 

The  immense  commerce  canned  on  between  this 
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country  and  Asia,  which  will  concentrate  at  some 
point  upon  oui-  western  coast,  must  be  under  the 
command  of  our  own,  instead  of  British  guns. 

It  will  be  discovered  from  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  hai'bors  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the 
Treaty  of  1848,  ai-e  of  veiy  great  value  to  this 
countiy. 

The  bay,  or  roadstead,  of  Monterey,  is  a  half 
cii^cle,  protected  from  the  storms  coming  from  the 
west  or  southwest,  but  exposed  to  the  northwestern 
winds.  It  can  be  rendered  a  very  impoi-tant  harbor, 
by  the  erection  of  a  breakwater.  San  Diego  is  an 
important  acquisition ;  lying  a  short  distance  from 
the  new  line  established  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

England  has  hitherto  obtained  more  advantages 
from  the  China  trade  than  any  other  nation ;  yet  it 
is  very  evident  the  elements  of  commercial  inter- 
course are  possessed  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  the 
United  States  and  China,  than  by  that  country  and 
Gi'eat  Britain.  The  popular  idea,  long  entertained, 
that  trade  to  be  beneficial  to  one  nation,  must  have 
a  balance  in  its  favor,  to  be  liquidated  by  the  pre- 
cious metals,  is  now  exploded.  Conmierce  between 
nations,  based  upon  mutual  benefits,  must  consist  in 
an  interchange  of  conmiodities.  The  dishonest  in- 
tention of  overreaching  the  nation  with  whom  we 
trade,  by  obtaining  a  balance  in  our  favor,  to  be 
discharged  by  abstracting  from  them,  and  drawing 
into  our  own  coffei's  the  precious  metals  necessary 
for  tlieir  commercial  prosperity,  should  be  aban- 
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doned.  The  effect  of  the  latter  policy  is  already 
felt  by  England  * 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  their  report,  alluding  to  the  cause  of  the 
declension  in  the  British  trade  with  China,  assign  as 
a  reason  for  that  result,  that  the  sole  difficulty  is  in 
finding  a  return  for  the  articles  supplied  to  China-f 
Thus  we  discover  that  the  drain  of  specie  upon 
China  to  discharge  the  balance  against  her,  is  too 
great,  and  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  is 
falling  off. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  China, 
although  now  very  extensive,  can  be  still  increased. 
There  is  a  heavy  balance  against  us,  however,  which 
might  be  liquidated  by  the  demand  in  that  country 
for  cotton.  J    There  is  no  reason  why  this  amount 

*  The  total  of  British  imports  into  China,  in  1844,  was    $35,929,132 

The   exports  from  China  on  English   account,  for  the 

same  period,  amounted  to         -        -        -        -  17,926,360 

Leaving  a  balance  against  China,      ....      $18,(H)3,77Sl 

f  "  In  reporting  on  the  condition  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Chi- 
na your  Committee  regret  to  state,  on  undoubted  evidence,  that  the  trade 
with  that  country  has  been  for  some  time  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion, and  that  the  result  of  our  extended  intercourse  has  by  no  means  real- 
ized the  just  expectations  which  had  been  naturally  founded  on  a  freer  ac- 
cess to  so  magnificent  a  market.'* 

**  We  find  that  the  difficulties  of  the  trade  do  not  arise  from  any  want 
of  demand  in  China  for  articles  of  British  manufacture,  or  from  the  increas- 
ing competition  of  other  nations.  There  is  no  evidence  that  foreign  com- 
petition is  to  be  seriously  apprehended  in  the  articles  of  general  demand. 
The  sole  difficulty  is  in  providing  a  return.*' — Report  of  the  Select  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

I  The  imports  of  merchandise  into  China  from  the  United 

States,  in  1844,  amounted  to    -        -        -        -       $1,320,170 

The  export  from  China  on  American  account,  was    -        6,686,171 
Leavmg  a  balance  against  the  United  States  of    -  9^,366,001 
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of  imports  in  China  should  not  be  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  We  can  raise  cotton  cheaper,  and 
of  a  better  quality,  than  any  other  people.  We  can 
manufacture  coarse  cotton  goods  cheaper;  and  the 
route-  to  its  destination  will  be  much  nearer,  by 
means  of  the  great  highway  via  California  and  the 
Pacific.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  England  and 
the  United  States  are  the  great  competitoi-s  for  the 
trade  with  that  countiy.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, that  the  commerce  with  China  should  not  in- 
crease very  largely.  We  can  not  only  supply  them 
with  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured,  but  with  lead, 
ginseng,  wheat,  and  corn ;  for  which  we  can  receive 
whatever  necessaries  and  luxmies  they  may  have  to 
exchange. 

The  empire  of  Chiua  contains  at  least  three 
hundred  millions  of  people.  The  density  of  the 
population  is  most  remarkable,  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  a  living.  What 
benefits  will  not  be  extended  to  them  by  the  utmost 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  ?  Not  only  can 
we  supply  them  with  raiment,  but  with  food,  in  ex- 
change for  which  we  can  receive  whatever  theii' 
climate  or  their  ingenuity  may  enable  them  to  fui'- 
nish  us.  In  this  way  the  vast  amount  of  sui'plus 
produce,  which  the  fertility  of  our  soil  and  the  in- 


Have  we  the  means  of  discharging  this  balance,  other  than  by  a  pay- 
ment of  specie  ? 

Value  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  China  in  1844,        -        6,983,347 
Cotton  fabrics, 6,383,093 

Total,  cotton  and  coUon  fabrics,  ....  (12,366,440 
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dnstry  of  our  people  places  at  our  disposal,  will 
banisli  from  the  firesides  of  millions  the  gaunt 
spectre  of  famine  which  stalks  through  the  hovels 
of  the  poor. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  advantages  which 
will  certainly  result  from  the  establishment  of  libe- 
ral commercial  relations  with  the  Empire  of  Japan. 
The  population  of  these  islands  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  50  to  100,000,000  inhabitants.  They  live 
still  nearer  our  possessions  upon  the  Pacific  than 
China,  being  between  32°  and  45°  north  latitude. 

The  first  American  ship  which  attempted  to 
trade  with  the  Japanese  was  in  1797.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  the  authorities  could  be  made  to 
distinguish  between  English  and  American  sailors. 
The  owner,  however,  of  this  ship,  the  Eliza,  sailing 
under  Dutch  colors,  was  suffered  to  trade  with 
them. 

But  returning  in  1803,  under  the  American  flag, 
he  was  compelled  to  depart.  The  Dutch,  who  alone 
were  suffered  to  trade  with  them^  artfully  aroused 
their  suspicions,  that  no  rival  might  divide  Utte 
trade  with  themselves.  Another  attempt  was  made 
in  1807,  with  no  better  success.  Similar  efforts 
have  been  made  by  England  and  Russia  up  to 
1837,  but  unsuccessftilly.  The  Americans  are  re- 
garded with  much  more  favor  than  either  the  Eng- 
lish or  Russians.  The  hope  may  be  confidently 
entertained  that  at  no  distant  day  commercial  relar 
tions  will  be  established  with  those  islands,  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  both  countries. 

It  is  remarkable  that  China  and  Japan  have 
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almost  insurmountable  objections  to  the  admission 
of  foreigners  within  their  dominions.  The  conse- 
quences are  the  absence  of  that  intelligence  and 
morality  which  characterizes  other  countries. 

As  the  eye  glances  along  the  map  of  the  world 
to  the  west,  passing  over  Asia  and  Europe,  the 
pleasing  reflection  crosses  the  mind  of  the  observer, 
tibat  with  each  degree  of  longitude  increases  the 
regard  for  liberality  of  intercourse  between  neigh- 
boring powers.  And  when  we  look  at  our  own 
country,  we  find  that  Christianity  wields  a  con- 
trolling influence — the  arts  and  sciences  have  reach- 
ed a  greater  degree  of  perfection — the  people  have 
enlarged  and  enlightened  views,  and  the  female  sex 
are  treated  with  much  of  that  deference  and  respect 
which  distinguished  the  age  of  chivalry. 

In  whatever  light  we  regard  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  earth,  benefits  must  be  the 
result.  Conmiercial  advantages,  the  extension  of 
liberal  principles,  the  diflRision  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  wiU  flow  from  the  most  unrestrained 
cAnmerfial  regulations. 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  flows  westward,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  disposition  will  be  manifested  still 
further  to  remove  restrictions  upon  our  conmierce, 
and  thus  accelerate  the  moment  when  our  new  pos- 
sessions upon  the  Pacific  will  become  the  centre  of  a 
flourishing  and  extensive  commerce.  ^ 

Califomia  is,  undoubtedly,  the  richest  mineral 
country  upon  the  Globe.  Not  only  does  gold 
abound  in  such  quantities  that  thousands  have  be- 
come enriched  by  it  without  incurring  the  expense 
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of  mining  operations,  but  there  is  also  vast  quanti- 
ties of  silver  and  quicksilver.  The  amount  of  gold 
dust  which  has  been  brought  fi'om  California  since 
July,  1849,  to  the  present  time,*  has  been  estimated 
in  value  at  9,000,000  of  doUara,  and  still  the  supply 
appears  inexhaustible.  As  fast  as  the  quantity 
seems  to  diminish  at  one  placer  another  is  easily 
found,  where,  with  the  sifter,  the  gold  is  easily 
separated  from  the  sand,  and  in  a  short  time  wealth 
crowns  the  effoiis  of  the  laborer.  Where  such  vast 
quantities  are  found  in  the  sand,  still  more  can  un- 
doubtedly be  obtained  by  mining  operations,  and 
from  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Upper  California, 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
will  obtain  immense  quantities  of  the  precious  me- 
tals.f  The  number  of  pereons  w^ho  have  thronged 
to  Califomia  since  its  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  is  almost  inconceivable.  They  have  poured 
into  that  country  from  almost  eveiy  land,  and  there 
may  be  found  congregated  together,  the  South 
American,  the  Asiatic,  the  European,  the  African, 
and  the  Mexican,  and  from  the  United  States '  a 
ceaseless  tide  of  emigi'ation  has  continued  to  roll 
thither.     New  routes  have  been  explored,  and  so 

*  March,  1850. 

f  "  I'hus  it  appears  that  the  deposits  of  ^Id,  wherever  found  in  the 
Territory,  are  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Those,  however,  which 
are  known  to  exist  upon  the  lands  of  individuals  are  of  small  comparative 
importance,  by  far  the  larger  part  being  upon  the  unclaimed  public  laDds. 
Still  our  informatit)n  respecting  them  is  yet  extremely  limited  ;  what  we 
know  in  general  is,  that  they  are  of  great  extent  and  extraordinary  prch 
ductiveness,  even  though  rudely  wrought.  The  gold  is  found  sometimes 
in  masses,  the  largest  of  which  brought  to  the  mint  weighed  eighty-nine 
ounces." — Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interipry  December  Zd,  1849. 
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frequently  traversed  that  the  hitherto  trackless  re- 
gions of  the  West  have  become  a  great  highway, 
and  the  burning  sun  of  the  torrid  zone  has  pre- 
sented no  obstacle  to  the  thousands  who  throng  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  while  the  threatening  dan- 
gems  of  Cape  Horn  have  presented  no  terrors 
to  those  who  have  left  their  homes  in  search  of 
gold. 

The  early  and  rapid  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  California  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
precious  metals,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
they  equal  in  importance  the  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural advantages  which  must  inevitably  flow  from 
their  possession.  Of  the  former  I  have  already 
spoken.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  little  has  been 
done  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  soiL  When  the 
existence  of  gold  was  first  discovered,  people  of 
every  occupation  at  once  took  their  departure  for 
the  gold  regions.  Farmers  left  the  plough,  the  me- 
chanic his  workshop,  the  doctor  his  patient,  the 
lawyer  his  clients,  the  sailor  deserted  his  ship,  and 
the  soldier  his  colors,  and  all  sought  for  the  glitter- 
ing dust.  The  emigrants  have  relied  upon  foreign 
supply  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  very  few  of 
the  inhabitants  of  California  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  It  is  true 
that  the  want  of  ram  during  a  portion  of  the  year 
is  one  disadvantage,  but  that  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. There  can  undoubtedly  be  produced  in 
California,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  vegetables, 
and  fruits,  of  as  fine  quality  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  territory,  and  it  only  remains  for 
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enterprise  and  industry  to  develope  the  resources 
of  California,  to  render  it  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  States  in  the  Union. 

After  years  will  fully  illustrate  the  three  great 
results  which  must  flow  from  the  acquisition  of  that 
territory:  its  mineral  wealth,  and  its  agricultural 
and  commercial  advantages .♦ 

"  **  The  prospects  of  California  were  never  bri{]rhter  than  now.  Skep- 
ticism as  to  its  immense  mineral  resources  is  gradually  yielding  to  the 
solid  and  radiant  proofs  now  abundantly  made  manifest  Three  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  native  gold  shipped  by  a  single  steamer,  following 
and  to  be  followed  by  others,  at  intervals  of  barely  two  weeks,  ought  to 
vanquish  the  most  stubborn  incredulity.  An  intelligent  friend  who  en- 
joyed good  opportunities  for  information  in  San  Francisco,  estimates  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  gamblers  alone,  of  that  city,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  (our  latest  date,)  at  fourteen  millions  of  dollars." — EdiUh 
rial  of  the  New-York  Tribune,  February  Uth,  1860. 

^  San  Frahcisco,  December  llkh,  1849. 
'*  Me9er9.  Greeley  ^  McElrath: 

^Of  all  the  marvellous  phases  of  the  history  of  the  present,  the 
growth  of  San  Francisco  is  the  one  which  will  most  tax  the  belief  of  the 
future.  Its  parallel  was  never  known,  and  shall  never  be  beheld  again. 
I  speak  only  of  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  When  I  hmded 
here,  not  quite  four  mouths  ago,  I  found  a  scattering  town  of  tents  and 
canvas  houses,  with  a  show  of  frame  buildings  on  one  or  two  streets,  and 
a  population  of  about  six  thousand.  Now  I  see  around  me  an  actual  me- 
tropolis, displaying"  street  after  street  of  well-built  edifices,  filled  with  an 
active  and  enterprising  people,  and  exhibiting  every  mark  of  permanent 
commercial  prosperity.  Then,  the  town  was  limited  to  the  curve  of  the 
bay  fronting  the  anchorage  and  the  bottoms  of  the  hills.  Now,  it  stretches 
to  the  topmost  heights,  follows  the  shore  around  point  after  point,  and, 
sending  back  a  long  arm  through  a  gap  in  the  hills,  takes  hold  of  the 
Golden  Crate,  and  builds  its  warehouses  on  the  open  strait  and  almost 
fronting  the  blue  horizon  of  the  Pacific.  Then,  the  gold-seeking  so- 
journer lodged  in  muslin  rooms  and  canvas  garrets,  with  a  philosophic 
lack  of  furniture,  and  ate  his  simple  though  substantial  fare  from  pine 
boards.  Now,  lofty  hotels,  gaudy  with  verandahs  and  balconies,  are  met 
with  in  all  quarters,  furnished  with  home  luxury,  and  aristocratic  restao- 
ranto  present  daily  their  k>ng  bills  of  fare,  rich  with  the  choicest  techni- 
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When  we  reflect  upon  the  extension  of  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  this  country,  since  its  first  settlement, 
we  can  scarcely  realize  where  our  ultimate  boundar 

calities  of  the  Parisian  cuisine.  Then,  vessels  were  coining  in  day  after 
day,  to  lie  deserted  and  useless  at  their  anchorage.  Now,  scarce  u  day 
passes,  but  some  cluster  of  sails,  bound  ouitoard  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  take  their  way  to  all  the  comers  of  the  Pacific.  Lake  the  magic 
seed  of  the  Indian  juggler,  which  grew,  blossomed,  and  bore  fruit  before 
the  eyes  of  his  spectators,  San  Francisco  seems  to  have  accomplished  in 
a  day  the  growth  of  half  a  century. 

'*  When  I  first  landed  here,  bewildered  and  amazed  by  what  seemed 
an  unnatural  standard  of  prices,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  would 
be  before  long  a  great  crash  fti  speculation.  Things,  it  appeared  then, 
had  reached  their  crisis,  and  it  was  pronounced  impossible  that  they  could 
remain  stationary.  This  might  have  been  a  very  natural  idea  at  the  time, 
but  the  subsequent  course  of  affiurs  has  shown  it  to  be  incorrect.  Land, 
rents,  goods,  subsistence,  &c.,  have  continued  steadily  to  advance  in  cost, 
and  as  the  credit  system  has  been  meanwhile  prudently  contracted,  the 
character  of  the  business  now  done  is  the  more  real  and  substantial.  Two 
or  three  years  wUl  pass,  in  all  probability,  before  there  is  a  positive  abate- 
ment of  the  standard  of  prices.  There  will  be  fluctuations  in  the  mean- 
time, occasioning  great  gains  and  losses,  but  the  fall  in  rents  and  raal 
estate,  when  it  comes,  as  it  inevitably  must  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  three 
years,  will  not  be  so  crushing  as  I  at  first  imagined.  I  doubt  whether  it 
will  seriously  injure  the  commercial  activity  of  the  place.  Prices  will 
never  fall  to  the  same  standard  as  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Fortunes  wiU 
always  be  made  here  by  the  sober,  intelligent,  industrious,  and  energetic ; 
bat  no  one  who  is  either  too  careless,  too  spiritless,  or  too  ignorant  to 
succeed  at  home,  need  trouble  himself  about  emigrating.  The  same 
general  rule  holds  good,  as  well  here  as  elsewhere,  and  it  is  all  the  better 
for  human  nature  that  it  does. 

^  Not  only  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the  business  here  conducted  on  cash 
principles,  but  all  rents,  even  to  lodgings  in  hotels,  are  paid  in  advance. 
A  single  bowling-alley,  in  the  basement  story  of  the  Ward  House — a  new 
Hotel  on  Portsmouth-square — prepays  $5,000  monthly.  The  firm  of 
Findley,  Johnson  Si  Co.,  recently  sold  their  real  estate,  purchased  a  year 
ago  for  $20,000,  at  $300,000 ;  $25,000  down,  and  the  rest  in  monthly 
instalments  of  $12,500.  The  purchaser,  Mr.  Steinberger,  has  since 
been  offered  $12,500  monthly,  in  advance,  for  the  rent  alone,  which  would 
thus  pay  at  once  the  first  cost  of  the  property,  This  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  speculations  daily  made  here.    Those  on  a  lesser  scale  are  fre- 
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ries  are  to  he.  From  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims, 
successive  years  have  witnessed  the  triumph  of  our 
ancestors  over  the  Indians  and  French,  to  be  quickly- 
followed  by  the  obstinate  encounter  with,  and  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  British  power  within  these 
States.  The  steady  progress  of  civilization  succeed- 
ed ;  the  Alleghanies  were  passed,  and  thriving  cities 
studded  the  shores  of  the  father  of  waters.  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana  and  Texas  have  been  acquired ;  and 
a  neighboring  nation,  against  whom  a  brilliant  war 
has  been  waged,  has  consented  to  yield  one  half 
of  her  immense  territory.  And  still  our  vast  re- 
sources are  undeveloped.  The  oak  and  the  pine, 
spreading  far  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  yet 
waving  their  towering  forms  undisturbed  by  the 
woodman's  axe,  while  each  year  illustrates  our  pow- 
er, and  proves  that  our  destiny  is  not  yet  fulfilled.* 

qnently  of  a  very  amusing  character,  but  the  claims  on  one's  astonishment 
are  so  constant,  that  the  faculty  soon  wears  out,  and  the  most  unheard  of 
operations  are  looked  upon  as  matters  of  course.  The  greatest  gains  are 
still  made  by  the  gambling  tables  and  eating-houses.  Every  device  that 
art  can  suggest  is  used  to  swell  the  custom  of  the  former.  The  latter 
find  abundant  support  in  the  necessities  of  a  large  floating  population,  in 
addition  to  the  swarm  of  permanent  residents.  Rowe's  Circus,  which  is 
still  here,  does  an  immense  business,  and  a  large  and  handsome  theatre  is 
about  to  be  erected  on  the  upper  side  of  Portsmouth-square.  If  con- 
ducted with  becoming  order  and  decency,  the  latter  establishment  will 
have  a  decidedly  moral  effect,  by  diminishing  the  influence  of  a  much 
greater  evil." — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Bayard  Taylor, 

*  The  inhabitants  of  California,  through  their  delegates,  in  1849, 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people.  Members  of  Con* 
gress  and  Senators  were  elected,  who  took  their  departure  for  Washing- 
ton. The  question  of  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  has  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  attention  of  the  Slst  Congress.  Clay,  Calhoun  and 
Webster  have  given  their  views,  but  the  sequel  no  one  can  with  certainty 
divine. 
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While  new  improvements  are  made  in  the  arts, 
and  new  discoveries  are  made  in  science ;  while  the 
moral  tone  of  society  is  becoming  more  and  more 
healthy,  and  each  year  adds  to  our  veneration  and 
regard  for  the  Constitution,  who  can  proclaim  the 
extent  of  our  greatness  as  a  nation  ? 

What  ground  is  there,  then,  for  the  senseless 
cry  that  our  brilliant  destiny  has  reached  ite  merid- 
ian  ?  What  is  there  to  produce  so  melancholy  a 
result  ?  The  treachery  of  individuals  cannot  effect 
it.  There  is  no  approaching  danger  from  without. 
No  internal  dissensions  of  so  alarming  a  character, 
as  to  threaten  so  terrible  a  disaster. 

The  fears  of  those  who  dread  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  are  as  idle  as  the  wishes  of  the  dissatis- 
fied and  depraved,  who  would  gladly  produce  so 
disastrous  a  result  to  gratify  their  own  selfish  views. 
Such  an  event  might  have  occurred  in  the  infancy 
of  this  republic,  when  patriots  doubted  the  capacity 
of  the  people  for  self-government.  But  now,  when 
that  problem  has  been  solved,  when  the  public  heart 
beats  with  almost  idolatrous  love  for  that  Constitu- 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  bordering  upon 
the  Pacific  ?  Hitherto  our  enterprising  citizens  have  gone  westward  until 
the  farthest  west  is  occupied.  Will  California  and  Oregon  anest  the  onward 
movement  of  the  Americans?  No !  They  will  diverge  to  the  south  and 
overrun  Mexico ;  not,  it  is  true,  as  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ravaged  the 
possessions  of  the  Romans ;  and  then,  if  the  citizens  of  Japan  still  refuse 
to  enter  into  commercial  regulations,  a  little  of  that  persuasion  will  be  em- 
ployed which  so  effectually  moderated  the  tone  of  the  Chinese  towards  the 
English.  It  will  not  be  extraordinary  if  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
before  the  lapse  of  another  century,  should  gain  a  foothold  upon  Asia,  and 
either  overawe  and  control  the  natives,  or  drive  them  back  upon  the  Eu- 
ropeans. 


^v 
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tion  wldcli,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  has, proved 
the  palladium  of  our  liberties,  who  can  be  guilty  of 
such  folly  as  to  suppose  that  the  masses  will  submit 
to  its  destruction  ? 

The  people  understand  folly  the  object  of  a  few 
disorganizers  at  the  north  and  south.  They  appre- 
ciate to  the  foil  value,  and  no  more,  the  threats  at 
encroachment  or  dissolution  whi6h  are  so  freely 
used.  They  can  listen  to  this  with  some  patience ; 
but  let  threats  be  followed  by  a  single  overt  act^  and 
they  will  hang  the  traitors  as  high  as  Haman  was 
hung. 

The  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted  repeatedly 
to  the  army  for  their  gallant  conduct  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1846,  a  joint 
resolution,  presenting  the  thanks  of  Congress  to 
General  Taylor,  his  officers  and  men,  for  their  forti- 
tude, skill,  enterprise  and  courage  upon  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  approved  by  the  President.  Similar 
resolutions  passed  Congress  March  2d,  1847,  March 
9th,  1848,  and  August  7th,  1848,  tendering .  the 
thanks  of  Congress  to  General  Taylor  and  his  men 
for  the  victory  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista ;  and 
to  General  Scott,  his  officers  and  men,  for  the  biil- 
liant  campaign  of  1847  ;  and  to  the  officers,  sailors 
and  marines,  for  their  zeal  and  ability  before  the 
walls  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa.* 


'''  **  An  exciting  scene  characterized  an  attempt  to  pass  a  resolution 
tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  several  general  officers.  Mr.  Chase 
of  Tennessee,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1848,  introduced  certain  resoln- 
tioAS  for  that  purpose.    The  question  before  the  House  was,  *  Shall  the 

20 
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This  was  not  only  done,  but  substantial  benefits 
were  conferred,  with  great  liberaUty,  upon  the  pri- 
vate  soldiers,  in  the  shape  of  bounties  and  bounty 
lands. 

main  questioo  be  now  put  V  when  Mr.  J<^  Qnincy  Adams,  in  the  attempt 
to  address  the  Speaker,  was  seized  apparently  with  the  agonies  of  death, 
and  was  borne  to  the  Rotunda,  and  thence  to  the  Speaker's  room,  where 
after  lingering  a  few  days  he  expired." — Cangretnonal  Qkhe^  \st  session 
dOlh  Congress^  p.  381. 


.#-' 
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CHAPTER  .X. 


The  Tariff. — OpiniooB  of  Mean.  Clay  and  Polk  upon  that  question. — ^Mes- 
sage of  Mr.  Polk. — Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — Paaage  of 
the  Tariff  of  1846. — Arguments  of  the  friends  and  opponents  of  free  trads. 
— The  Constitutional  Treasury  established. — Discussions  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention. — Public  Debt  of  the  United  States. — Proposed  Tax 
upon  Tea  and  Coflee. 

The  tariff  was  a  prominent  question  in  the  presiden- 
tial  contest  of  1844.  The  act  of  1842  had  violated 
the  principles  of  the  compromise  of  1833,*  and  the 
exciting  subject,  instead  of  being  put  "to rest  for 
ever,"  was  again  to  be  decided  by  the  American 
people.  The  principles  of  the  two  candidates  upon 
this  interesting  and  difficult  question,  were  well  de- 
fined prior  to  the  termination  of  their  congressional 
career.  Mr.  Polk  was  thoroughly  committed  to  the 
policy  of  a  revenue  tariff  and  Mr.  Clay,  when  th^ 
compromise  act  was  under  discussion,  pledged  the 
party  favorable  to  protection,  to  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  to  a  revenue  standard.f    Previous  to  his  nomi- 

^  "  The  present  tarifT  law  is  sufficiently  discriminating ;  holds  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  rejects  the  principles  of  the  Compromise  Act,  I  hope,  for 
ever."— Mr.  Webster's  Speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  September,  1842. 

f  **  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  some  principles  of  mutual  accommodatioii, 
to  satisfy,  as  far  as  practicable,  both  parties ;  to  increase  the  stability  of 
our  legislation ;  and,  at  some  distant  day — but  not  too  distant,  when  we 
take  into  view  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  involved — to  bring 
down  the  rate  of  duties  to  that  revenue  standard  for  which  our  opponent! 
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nation  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  speech 
at  Raleigh,  in  which  he  advocated  discriminating 
duties  for  the  protection  of  domestic  industiy.* 
This  was  followed  by  lus  letter,  in  September,  1844, 
to  a  whig  committee  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  tariff  of  1842.  Alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  votes  in  the  Southern 
States,  by  his  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
he  saw  certain  defeat  in  the  future,  unless  he  could 
rally  to  his  support  the  people  of  the  North.  This 
produced  one  concession  after  another,  until  he  had 
abandoned  the  ground  which  he  occupied  in  1833.f 
No  excuse  can  be  offered  for  this  palpable  aban- 
donment of  principles  which  had  been  so  solemnly 
proclaimed;  and  the  words  which  he  uttered  in 
1833,  are  a  withering  rebuke  upon  the  course  which 
he  subsequently  pursued,  and  stamp  in  letters  of 
living  fire  upon  his  own  forehead,  the  anathemas 
which  he  fulminated  in  advance  against  others. 

The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Polk  during  that 
campaign,  is  by  no  means  free  from  a  just  criticism. 

have  80  long  contended." — Speech  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  Senate  on  a  Com- 
promise Act,  1833. 

'''  '**  Here  is  a  basis  for  accommodation  and  mntaal  satisfaction.  Let 
the  amount  which  is  requisite  for  an  economical  administration  of  the 
Grovemment,  when  we  are  not  engaged  in  a  war,  be  raised  exclusively  on 
foreign  imports ;  and  in  adjusting  a  tariff  for  that  purpose,  let  such  discrim- 
inations be  made  as  will  foster  and  encourage  our  own  domestic  industry. 
All  parties  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  discrimina- 
tions for  protection." — Mr,  Clay's  Raleigh  Speech. 

t  "  When  this  was  known,  what  Congress,  what  Legislature,  would 
mar  the  guaranty  ?  What  man,  who  is  entitled  to  deserve  the  character 
of  an  American  statesman,  would  stand  up  in  his  place  in  either  House  of 
Congress,  ancl  disturb  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity?" — Mr.  Clay's 
Speech,  February  12,  1833. 


J 
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Several  letters  were  addressed  to  him,  soliciting  his 
views  upon  the  tariff  question;  and  the  answer 
which  he  gave  to  one  of  them,  was  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  every  section  of  the  Union* 
While  it  was  admitted  in  several  of  the  Southern 
States,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  in  favor  of  discnminations 
for  the  protection  of  home  industry,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  insisted  that  Mr.  Polk  entertained  the  same 
views.f  In  Pennsylvania,  it  was  argued  by  the 
democratic  party,  that  the  two  candidates  occupied 
the  sanie  platform  upon  the  tariff  question.  J  K  the 
principles  which  Mr.  Polk  really  entertained  were 
misunderstood,  owing  to  the  phraseology  of  his  Kane 
letter,  he  was  not  himself  altogether  blameless  fop 

*  "  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  recently  several  letters,  in  reference 
to  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and,  among  others,  yours  of  the 
30th  ultimo.  My  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  often  given  to  the 
public.  They  are  to  be  found  in  my  public  acts,  and  in  the  public  discis- 
sions in  which  I  have  participated. 

*'  I  am  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  such  a  one  as  will  yield  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 
economically  administered.  Ii^ adjusting  the  details  of  a  revenue  tariff,  I 
have  heretofore  sanctioned  such  moderate  discriminating  duties  as  would 
produce  the  amount  of  revenue  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  reason- 
able incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry.  I  am  opposed  to  a  tariff 
for  protection  merely  and  not  for  revenue." — Letter  cf  Mr,  Polk  to  John 
K.  Kane,  dated  Cdumlna,  Tennessee^  June  19,  1844. 

t  The  author  was  upon  the  democratic  electoral  ticket  in  Tennessee, 
in  1844,  and  his  opponent,  while  he  admitted  that  Mr.  Clay  was  in  hvar 
of  discriminating  duties  for  the  protection  of  home  industiy,  would  insist, 
from  the  language  of  the  Kane  letter,  that  Mr.  Polk  was  a  protectionist  to 
the  same  extent  as  Mr.  Clay. 

I  **  We  therefore  insisted  that  the  one  was  as  good  a  tariff  man  as  the 
other." — Speech  of  James  Thompson  of  Penn.^  July  1,  1846.  Congre$' 
sional  Globe,  Appendix,  1st  session  29th  Congress. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  explaining  the  course  pursued  in  that  State  in  the 
contest  between  Messrs.  Clay  and  Polk. 
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the  error  which^  was  committed  by  his  supporters. 
It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  the  English  language 
was  of  sufficient  scope  and  flexibility  to  enable  him 
to  define  his  opinions  with  more  clearness  and 
greater  precision.  K  he  had  stated  that  he  was  in 
fftvor  of  a  tariff  discriminating  alone  in  favor  of  re- 
venue, there  would  have  been  no  misconception  of 
his  views.  Or  if  he  had  expressed  his  preference 
for  such  discriminating  duties  as  would  produce  the 
amount  of  revenue  needed, — ^protection  flowing  as  a 
necessary  incident  therefrom,  every  man  of  ordinary 
understanding  would  have  comprehended  his  mean- 
ing. The  voters  in  the  North  were  deceived  by  the 
use  of  language  which  had  the  effect  of  obscuring, 
instead  of  more  clearly  defining  his  position.  The 
assertion  that  he  had  sanctioiied  such  moderate  dis- 
criminating duties  as  would  produce  the  amount  of 
revenue  needed,  was  the  statement  of  a  fact  which 
the  record  confirms ;  and  there  he  ought  to  have 
stopped,  because  every  one  understands  that  pro- 
tection flows  as  a  necessary  incident  from  a  revenue 
tariff.  The  statement  that  he  was  opposed  to  a 
tariff  for  protection  merely,  and  not  for  revenue, 
should  have  been  transposed,  by  asserting  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  merely,  which 
would  have  endorsed  the  principles  he  had  always 
entertained,  and  which  he  subsequently  enforced 
with  his  characteristic  ability  and  energy.  * 

The  views  which  Mr.  Polk  entertained,  were  ex- 
plained with  precision  and  ability  in  his  first  annual 
message.*     The  principles  which  would  govern  his 

*  "  The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  importance  of  making 
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administration  were  proclaimed  with  great  boldness, 
and  the  odious  features  of  the  tariff  of  1842  were 
thoroughly  investigated   and   exposed.      Congress 

suitable  modifications  and  reductions  of  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  our 
present  tariff  laws.  The  object  of  imposing  duties  on  imports  should  be 
to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  Government.  Congress 
may,  undoubtedly,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  discriminate  in 
arranging  the  rates  of  duty  on  different  articles ;  but  the  discriminations 
should  be  within  the  revenue  standard,  and  be  made  with  a  view  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  the  Government.*' 

"  It  becomes  important  to  understand  distinctly  what  is  meant  by  a 
revenue  standard,  the  maximum  of  which  should  not  be  exceeded  in  the 
rates  of  duty  imposed.  It  is  conceded,  and  experience  proves  that  duties 
may  be  laid  so  high  as  to  diminish,  or  prohibit  altogether,  the  importation 
of  any  given  article,  and  thereby  lessen  or  destroy  the  revenue  which,  at 
lower  rates,  would  be  derived  from  its  imixntation.  Such  duties  exceed 
the  revenue  rates,  and  are  not  imposed  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of 
government.  If  Congress  levy  a  duty  for%  revenue  of  one  per  cent,  on  a 
given  article,  it  will  produce  a  given  amount  of  money  to  the  treasury, 
and  will  incidentally  and  necessarily  afibrd  protection  or  advantage  to  the 
amount  of  one  per  cent,  to' the  home  manufacturer  of  a  similar  or  like  arti- 
cle over  the  importer.  If  the  duty  be  raised  to  ten  per  cent,  it  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  amount  of  money,  and  afford  greater  protection.  If  it  be 
still  raised  to  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  and  if  as  it  is  raised 
the  revenue  derived  from  it  is  found  to  be  increased,  the  protection  or  ad- 
vantage will  also  be  increased ;  but  if  it  be  raised  to  thirty-one  per  cent, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  revenue  produced  at  that  rate  is  less  than  thirty 
per  cent,  it  ceases  to  be  a  revenue  duty.  The  precise  point  in  the  as- 
cending scale  of  duties  at  which  it  is  ascertained  from  experience  that  the 
revenue  is  greatest,  is  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  can  be  laid  for  the 
btmafide  purpose  of  collecting  money  for  the  support  of  the  Government 
To  raise  the  duties  higher  than  that  point,  and  thereby  diminish  the 
amount  collected,  is  to  levy  them  for  protection  merely,  and  not  for  reve- 
nue. As  long,  then,  as  Congress  may  gradually  increase  the  rate  of  duty 
on  a  given  article,  and  the  revenue  is  increased  by  such  increase  of  duty, 
they  are  within  the  revenue  standard.  When  they  go  beyond  that  point, 
and  as  they  increase  the  duties,  the  revenue  is  diminished  or  destroyed, 
the  act  ceases  to  have  for  its  object  the  raising  of  money  to  support  Gov- 
ernment, but  is  for  protection  merely." 

*'  It  doernot  follow  that  Congress  should  levy  the  highest  duty  on  all 
articles  of  import  which  they  will  bear  within  the  nevenue  standard ;  for 
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was  urged  to  substitute  ad  valorem  for  specific  and 
minimum  duties.  That  portion  of  his  message  is  a 
masterly  and  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  and  bore  the  impress  of  a  comprehensive  mind, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  subject 

such  rates  would  probably  produce  a  much  larger  amount  than  the  econo- 
mical administration  of  the  Government  would  require.  Nor  does  it  folr 
low  that  the  duties  on  all  articles  should  be  at  the  same,  or  a  horizontal 
rate.  Some  articles  will  bear  a  much  higher  revenue  than  others.  Below 
the  maximum  of  the  revenue  standard  Congress  may  and  ought  to  discri- 
n^nate  in  the  rates  imposed,  taking  care  so  to  adjust  them  on  different  arti* 
das  as  to  produce  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  which,  when  added  to  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands,  may  be  needed  to  pay  the  economical  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  In  levying  a  tariff  of  duties,  Congress  exer- 
cise the  taxing  power,  and  for  purposes  of  revenue  may  select  the  .objects 
of  taxation.  They  may  exempt  certain  articles  altogether,  and  permit  their 
importation  free  of  duty.  On  others  they  may  impose  low  duties.  In 
these  classes  should  be  embraced  such  articles  of  necessity  as  are  in  gene- 
lal  use,  and  especially  such  as  are  consumed  by  the  laborer  and  the  poor, 
as  well  as  by  the  wealthy  citizen.  Care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  including  manufactures,  agriculture,  commerce, 
navigation  and  the  mechanic  arts,  should,  vs  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
derive  equal  advantages  from  the  incidental  protection  which  a  just  system 
of  revenue  duties  may  afford.  Taxation,  direct  or  indirect,  is  a  burden,  and 
it  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  may  be  on  all  classes 
in  the  proportion  of  their  ability  to  bear  it  To  make  the  taxing  power 
an  actual  benefit  to  one  class,  necessarily  Increases  the  burden  of  the 
others  beyond  their  proportion,  and  would  be  manifestly  unjust  The 
terms  '  protection  to  domestic  industry '  are  of  popular  import ;  but  they 
should  apply  under  a  just  system  to  all  the  various  branches  of  industry 
in  our  country.  The  farmer  or  planter  who  toils  yearly  in  his  fields,  is 
engaged  in  *  domestic  industry,'  and  is  as  much  entitled  to  have  his  labor 
'  protected '  as  the  manufacturer,  the  man  of  commerce,  the  navigator,  or 
the  mechanic,  who  are  engaged  also  in  *  domestic  industry'  in  their  differ- 
ent pursuits.  The  joint  labors  of  all  these  classes  constitute  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  *  domestic  industry'  of  the  nation,  and  they  are  equally  entitled 
to  the  nation's  '  protection.'  No  one  of  them  can  justly  claim  to  be  the 
exclusive  recipient  of  *  protection '  which  can  only  be  afforded  by  increas- 
mg  burdens  on  *  domestic  industry'  of  the  others." — Message  of  Mr,  Poik 
to  Congress,  December,  1846. 
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The  doctrines  which  were  sustained  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive were  enforced  with  consummate  ability  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  made  certain 
principles  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  report  against 
the  protective  policy.*  That  argument  has  been 
submitted  to  the  test  of  scrutiny  and  of  time.  The 
most  powerful  advocates  of  the  protective  system 
employed  their  energies  in  refuting  his  assumptions, 
and  controverting  his  facts.  But  his  platform  was 
never  abandoned ;  and  like  the  sailor,  whose  eye  is 
fixed  upon  his  compass  amidst  storms  and  tempests, 
he  adhered  to  his  principles  with  an  iron  will,  and 
an  inflexibility  of  purpose,  which  insured  success 
against  all  opposition. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  debate  upon 
this  bill  was  characterized  by  great  power.  Princi- 
ples were  laid  down,  and  facts  adduced.    Musty 

*  ^  Ist.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  the  Government,  economically  administered. 

**  2d.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  article  above  the  lowest  rate 
which  will  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue. 

"  3d.  That,  below  such  rate,  discrimination  may  be  made,  descending 
m  the  scale  of  duties ;  or,  for  imperative  reasons,  the  article  may  be  placed 
in  the  list  of  those  free  from  all  duty. 

^  4th.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

'*  5th.  That  all  minimums,  all  specific  duties,  should  be  abolished,  and 
ad  valorem  duties  substituted  in  their  place,  care  being  taken  to  guard 
against  fraudulent  invoices  and  under-valuation,  and  to  assess  the  duty 
upon  the  actual  market  value. 

"  6th.  That  the  duties  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equaUy  at 
possible  throughout  the  Union*  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any 
class  or  section." — Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TVecwwry,  December 
3d,  1846. 
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Yoliimes  were  examined,  and  the  talents  which  were 
concentrated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  city 
of  Washington  was  thronged  by  the  manufacturers 
and  their  agents,  and  every  eflfort  which  ingenuity 
could  devise  was  exerted  to  defeat  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  of  1846.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1846,  by  a  vote  of  114  to  95.*  Among  the 
number  who  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  there 
was  but  one  whig. 

Although  the  bill  had  passed  by  a  triumphant 
majority  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
was  destined  to  encounter  a  formidable  opposition 
in  the  Senate.  The  supporters  and  opponents  of 
free  trade  in  that  body  were  nearly  equal  The 
bill  came  very  near  being  defeated  by  the  unex- 
pected resignation  of  William  H,  Haywood,  of 
North  Carolina,f  whose  conduct  produced  a  feeling 
of  indignation  in  the  democratic  party,  and  at  once 
elevated  the  hopes  of  the  opponents  of  reform. 
The  contest  became  more  exciting,  and  great  anxi- 
ety was  felt  not  only  in  Washington,  but  throughout 
the  country.  The  fate  of  the  bill  now  depended 
upon  the  vote  of  Mr.  Jamagin,  a  whig  member  of 
the  Senate  from  Tennessee,  who  had  been  instructed 

*  CongreflBional  Globe,  Ist  session  29th  Congress,  p.  1063. 

t  "  Washington  City,  Ju/y  26th,  1846. 
**  I  hereby  respectfully  resign  my  seat  in  the  Senate  as  one  of  the 
Senators  from  North  Carolina. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"  WILLIAM  H.  HAYWOOD,  Jr." 
Congressional  Globe,  1st  session  29th  Congress,  p.  1141. 
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to  vote  for  a  bill  which  embodied  the  principles  of 
the  one  then  before  the  Senate.  It  was  a  matter 
of  great  doubt  whether  he  would  not  either  openly 
disobey  those  instructions,  or  manage  in  some  way 
to  evade  them.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
those  who  placed  a  just  appreciation  upon  the 
general  character  of  that  Senator,  he  said  he  would 
obey  his  instructions,*  although  the  instincts  of  the 
man  were  illustrated,  when  he  hazarded  its  defeat 
by  intrusting  the  fate  of  the  bill  to  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Vice  President. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, to  commit  the  bill  with  instructions,  and  upon 
that  proposition  the  Senate  was  equally  divided, 
27  Senators  voting  for  and  27  against  the  propo- 
sition. It  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  Vice  President.f  If  Mr.  Jarnagin 
had  faithfully  obeyed  his  instructions,  Mr.  Dallaa 
would  not  have  been  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
duty  which  his  position  as  presiding  officer  imposed 
upon  him,  during  that  struggle.J  It  was,  however, 
expecting  too  much  from  Spencer  Jarnagin  to  sup- 
pose he  would  pursue  the  path  of  duty  with  unde- 
viating  footsteps.  The  course  which  he  adopted, 
while  it  exemplified  his  own  character,  afforded  the 

*  "  But  the  leading  features  of  the  hill  I  am  instructed  to  maintain,  and 
by  voting  against  the  bill  I  would  vote  against  the  principles  which  I  am 
instructed  to  support.  I  shall  obey  these  instructions." — Speech  of  Mr. 
Jarnagin. 

f  Congressional  Globe,  Ist  session  29th  Congress,  p.  1165. 

X  '*  The  President  said  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise  in  consequence 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Jarnagin,] 
who  did  not  vote ;  but  as  he  was  called  upon  to  give  the  casting  vote,  be 
would  vote  in  the  m^goftoe." — IbiiL 
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Vice  President  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
moral  firmness  by  an  act  of  bold  and  majestic  gran- 
deur,  which  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  age.  When  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a 
third  wading,  Mr.  Jamagin  again  refosed  to  vote, 
and  the  Senate  was  again  equally  divided,  and  the 
fete  of  the  measure  was  decided  by  the  casting  vote 
of  Mr.  Dallas.  Before  proceeding  to  decide  the 
important  question  which  was  now  under  his  con- 
trol, and  upon  which  so  much  interest  and  feeling 
depended,  the  Vice  President  addressed  the  Senate.* 

*  "  The  President  roee  and  said : 

**  The  Senate  being  equally  divided  on  this  important  question,  I  may 
be  indulged  in  briefly  stating  the  principal  reasons  for  the  vote  I  am  re- 
qvired  by  the  Constitution  to  give. 

'*  Excluded  from  any  participation  in  forming  or  modifying  the  bill,  I 
am  bound  to  sanction  or  condemn  it  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
stands.  The  responsibility  is  deeply  felt  It  belongs,  however,  to  the 
office  assigned  to  me  by  my  fellow-citizens,  and  will  be  assumed  with 
frankness^  and,  I  hope,  not  unbecoming  firmness.  The  consequences  of 
my  decision,  either  way,  may  seriously  affect  the  country.  No  one  can 
entertain,  as  to  that,  a  profounder  solicitude.  But,  after  summoning  to 
my  aid  the  best  purposes  and  best  lights  that  I  can  command,  the  conse- 
quences, be  they  what  they  may,  must  be  hazarded. 

**  The  system  for  obtaining  the  revenue  necessary  to  support  their  Go- 
Temment  is  established,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  limits,  and  agreeably  to  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  Con- 
ititution.  Whatever  is  ascertained  to  be  their  will  on  the  subject,  all 
should  undoubtedly  acquiesce  in.  That  there  are  known  and  approved 
modes  by  which  their  will  is  expressed,  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  the 
public  officer  who  reads  that  will  with  candor  and  integrity,  may  feel  as- 
sured that  he  conforms  to  the  institutions  of  his  country  when  he  makes 
it  the  g^ide  of  his  conduct.  To  my  mind  ample  proof  has  been  furnished 
tiiat  a  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  desire  to  change,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  principle,  if  not  fundamentally,  the  system  heretofore  pursued 
in  assessing  the  duties  on  foreign  imports.  That  majority  has  manifested 
itself  in  various  ways,  and  is  attested  by  its  representatives  in  the  other 
House  of  Congress,  by  whom  this  bill  has  been  approved,  and  whose  votes 
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The  scene  which  was  witnessed  upon  that  occasion 
was  one  of  the  most  imposing  that  ever  occurred  in 
that  chamber.     It  was  not  known  with  certainty 

undeniably  indicate  the  popular  sense  in  the  large  proportion  of  eighteen 
out  of  the  twenty-eight  States.  In  this  Senate  an  analysis  of  the  vota 
before  me  discloses  that  while  six  States  (Ohio,  Virginia,  New-Hampshire, 
Greorgia,  Michigan  and  Maine)  are  equally  divided ;  eleven  (Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  New-Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  Vermont)  are  against, 
and  eleven  (Arkansas,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  South  Cardi- 
na,  Mississippi,  New- York,  Texas,  Tennessee  and  Florida)  are  for  the 
change.  Peculiarly  situated  as  I  am  in  my  relation  to  the  national  legis- 
lature, these  impressive  facts  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  a  case  free  from 
constitutional  objectipn,  I  could  not  justifiably  counteract,  by  a  sort  of  offi- 
cial veto,  the  general  will. 

**  The  struggle  to  exert  without  abatement  the  constitutional  power  of 
taxation,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect,  by  high  duties  on  imports,  many 
of  the  productions  of  our  own  soil  and  labor  from  the  competition  of  other 
countries,  has  endured  for  mortf  than  thirty  years.  During  that  period,  a 
system  of  high  taxation  has  prevailed,  with  fluctuations  of  success  and 
failure.  It  is  as  vigorously  and  as  exactingly  insisted  upon  now  as  ever; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  seem,  in  some  instances,  as  if  the  longer  the  advan* 
tage  of  a  particular  tax  was  enjoyed,  the  stronger  became  the  desire  for  its 
continuance,  and  even  its  augmentation.  And  yet  it  ought  to  be  remem* 
bered  that  this  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  by  which  the  great  mam  of 
consumers  are  made  to  swell  the  profits  of  a  few  branches  of  industry, 
was  originally  intended  to  be  temporary,  to  be  continued  only  so  long  as 
its  continuance  was  necessary  to  the  industrial  independence  and  safety 
of  the  whole  people.  Such  was  the  language,  the  inculcation,  the  spirit, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  and  justified  by  its  earliest  and  wisest  friends. 
The  design  was  to  foster  feeble  *  infarW  manufactures,  especially  such  as 
were  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  time  of  war.  In  this  de- 
sign the  people  have  persevered  until,  with  some,  but  not  weighty,  excep- 
tions, these  saplings  have  taken  deep  root,  have  become  vigorous,  expand- 
ed and  powerful,  and  are  prepared  to  share  the  common  lot  of  human  pur- 
suits, and  to  enter  with  confidence  the  field  of  free,  fair,  and  universal 
competition. 

**  The  arrival  of  this  period  of  time,  long  promised,  has  been  anxiously 
looked  for  by  a  large  and  justly  respected  portion  of  onr  fellow-citizens, 
who  deemed  themselves  peculiar  and  almost  exclusive  sufferers  by  the  p<^ 
licy  of  protection.    They  have  sometimes,  perhaps,  imprudently  endeav- 
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what  course  Mr.  Dallas  would  pursue.  The  Repre- 
sentative Hall  was  almost  deserted,  and  the  mem- 
bers crowded  into  the  Senate  to  witness  the  termi- 

ored  to  anticipate  it  Their  nnmbere,  at  first  entitled  to  influence  only 
from  their  patriotism  and  intelligence,  have  gone  on,  gradually  increasing 
as  the  system  ripened  to  its  fruit,  and  they  now  constitute  what  I  am 
bonnd  by  registered  facts  to  regard  as  a  decided  majority  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Union. 

^'  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  change  of  financial  arrangement, 
brought  about  by  public  opinion,  *  which  every  where  aught  to  guide  and 
influence  itatesmen,^  should,  nevertheless,  be  characterized  by  moderation, 
nay,  by  scrupulous  tenderness  for  those  interests  of  our  fellow-citizens 
that  are  to  be  afiected  by  it.  The  legislation  which  encouraged  their  in- 
vestments, their  educational  training,  or  their  habits,  ^hould  cease,  finally 
and  firmly,  if  required,  but  still  soothingly  and  gently ;  and  hence  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  expressing  a  regret  that  certain  provisions  which,  in  their 
beaiing,  aettn  to  me  trenchant  and  sudden  beyond  the  calls  of  the  occa- 
•ioD,  have  been  allowed  to  remain  as  parts  of  this  bill.  Were  it  in  my 
power  to  except  these  provisions  from  the  operation  of  my  vote,  I  would 
do  so ;  but  viewed  as  a  whole,  as  a  measure  to  accommodate  a  vast  and  in- 
tricate subject  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  American  people,  to  re- 
dace  the  burdens  artificially  imposed  upon  the  laboring  and  productive 
masses,  and  to  reconcile  diminished  restrictions  of  trade,  with  increased 
oontributions  from  it,  I  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  bill  is  more 
equal,  more  tempered  and  more  just,  than  the  act  of  1842,  which  it  super- 
sedes. That  it  deals  with  some  pursuits  and  resources  of  my  native  com- 
monwealth less  kindly  than  she  might  well  expect,  does  not  relieve  me 
from  my  duty,  but  only  makes  its  performance  personally  reluctant  and 
painful. 

*^  In  aid  of  these  considerations,  adequate,  perhaps,  in  themselves  to 
eontrol  my  vote,  there  is  another  which,  I  am  fiee  to  confess,  nothing  but 
an  unforeseen,  sheer  and  pressing  public  necessity,  could  ever  induce  ^e 
to  forego  or  forget  In  strict  concord  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  now  called  upon  to 
act,  is  the  direct  agent  and  representative  of  the  whole  people.  In  ad- 
vance, and  dependent  upon  contingent  results,  it  is  perfectly  competent 
to  this,  his  national  constituency,  to  give  instructions,  and  to  receive 
pledges  for  their  execution.  On  this  identical  subject  of  a  tarifi*  of  duties 
on  imports,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  local  and  casual  incon- 
tistency,  my  own  honor  can  admit  of  no  disclaimer  of  instructions  that 
were  formally  announced,  and  my  own  good  faith  stands  inviolable  to  a 
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nation  of  the  struggle.  The  galleries  were  thronged 
with  beauty  and  fashion.  The  manufecturers  were 
assembled  in  strong  force.  The  reporters  bent  ear 
gerly  forward  to  catch  the  words  whidh  feU  fix)m 
the  lips  of  the  presiding  officer.  A  solemn  silence 
reigned  profound,  while  Mr.  Dallas  proceeded  to 
deliver  his  celebrated  address.  All  eyes  were  bent 
upon  his  commanding  and  expressive  countenance, 
and  each  ear  drank  in  the  language  which  he  ut- 
tered with  an  earnestness  and  impressiveness  of 
tone,  that  proved  his  sincerity.  As  he  proceeded, 
the  hopes  and. fears  of  his  audience  alternated,  and 
when  he  concluded,  the  most  unbounded  satisfaction 
was  expressed  by  all  who  favored  reform,  and  the 
deepest  disappointment  and  chagrin  were  imprinted 
upon  the-  countenances  of  the  protectionists. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate' 
with  an  unimportant  amendment,  and  was  returned 
to  the  House  for  concurrence,  where  it  run  the 
hazard  of  defeat.  After  its  passage  in  that  body, 
several  members  had  become  alarmed,  and  there 
was  great  danger  that  the  bUl  would  be  defeated 
by  the  insertion  of  specific  duties.  The  object  of 
its  fiiends,  therefore,  was  to  sustain  the  demand  for 
the  previous  question,  which  would  have  the  eflFect 
of  preventing  amendment  or.  debate.    That  motion 

pledge  voluntarily  given.  If  by  this  acting  it  be  my  misfortane  to  offend 
any  portion  of  those  who  honored  me  with  their  suffrages,  I  have  only  to 
say  to  them,  and  to  my  whole  country,  that  I  prefer  the  deepest  obscurity 
of  private  life,  with  an  anwounded  conscience,  to  the  glare  of  official  em- 
inence, spotted  by  a  sense  of  moral  delinquency.*' — Address  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  July  aS^A,  1846.  Congressional  Qhbe^ 
\tt  session  29(&  Congress^  p.  1156. 
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could  not,  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  be  decided  by 
yeas  and  nays.  The  danger  that  was  incurred  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  certain  members  would 
vote  one  way,  when  their  names  were  placed  upon 
the  journal,  and  differently  when  they  were-  not 
put  to  that  ordeal,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  vote  for  sustaining  the  call  for  the  previous 
question  was  102  ayes  and  101  noes.*  If  the  pre- 
vious question  had  not  been  sustained,  the  bill,  in 
all  probability,  would  have  been  amended  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insure  its  defeat ;  as  it  was,  it  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  115  to  92,  and  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1846,  having  received  the  signatm^e  of  the 
President,  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

For  the  reason  that  the  Tariff  question  was  the 
great  domestic  measure  of  reform  during  the  ad- 
'  ministration  of  Mr.  Polk,  I  shall  give  at  considera- 
ble length  the  »guments  upon  both  8ides.f 

*  Congressional  Globe,  Ist  session  29th  Congress,  p.  1165. 

f  "  Mr.  S.  said  he  wished  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  Tariff  as  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  and  it  might  startle  the  Secretary  to  tell  him  that 
Massachusetts  now  exported  to  foreign  markets  more  agricultural  produce 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  She  exported  it  as  the  British  im- 
ported it,  not  in  its  raw  form,  but  converted  into  manufactures;  and, 
what  was  still  more  important  to  the  grain-growing  States,  she  exported 
it  in  a  form  not  to  compete  with,  or  at  all  effect,  the  price  of  produce,  in 
its  raw  condition,  in  the  foreign  markets.  And  it  might  startle  the  Secre- 
tary still  more  to  tell  him  that  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  hay,  oats,  straw, 
grass,  and  com,  were  transported  annually  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Atlantic  markets,  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  the  other  western  States. 
But  is  it  not  strictly  and  undeniably  tnie  ?  Not  in  its  original  form,  but 
like  British  goods,  converted  and  changed  into  a  condition  in  which  it  can 
be  transported  to  market— converted  into  hogs,  horses,  and  fat  cattle ;  for 
what  are  these  but  the  com,  oats,  and  hay  of  the  western  farmer,  changed 
into  animated  forms,  and  made  to  carry  itself  to  market.  A  fat  hog  carries 
eight  or  ten  bushels  of  corn  to  market,  and  a  fine  western  horse  carries 
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The  adjustment  of  a  tariff  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  difficulty  for  the  last  thirty  yeare.  In  its 
discussion  the  ripest  scholars  and  profoundest  states- 
seventy  or  eighty  dollars'  worth  of  hay  and  oats  to  the  eastern  market, 
with  the  fanner  on  top  of  it,  which  he  sells  for  the  cash,  and  returns  home 
to  repeat  tlie  process.  And  thus  foreigners  convert  their  agricultural 
produce,  not  into  hogs,  and  horses,  but  into  cloth,  iron,  hats,  shoes,  eveiy 
thing  you  find  on  the  merchant's  shelf,  and  send  them  here  for  sale  and 
consumption.  Our  merchants  throughout  the  country,  so  far  as  they  sell 
foreign  goods,  are  in  fact  but  retailers  of  foreign  agricultural  produce, 
converted  into  goods  and  sent  here  for  sale ;  and,  when  we  look  abroad  at 
their  vast  numbers,  is  it  surprising  that  money  should  be  scarce  ?  It  has 
been  clearly  proved  that  more  than  half  the  valme  of  a  yard  of  cloth  con- 
sists of  wool,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  labor  employed  in  its  manufac- 
ture. That  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  pig-iron  consists  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  that  even  a  yard  of  lace  is  but  little  else  than  the  8ubsisteno$ 
of  the  foreign  pauper  labor  employed  in  its  fkbrication.  Yet  the  fanner 
seems  not  to  be  aware,  that  when  he  pays  020  for  a  suit  of  British  cloth, 
he  sends  010  of  the  20  in  hard  money  (they  take  no  paper)  to  purchase 
British  wool,  and  bread,  and  meat,  while  he  has  no  market  for  his  own. 
Yet  is  it  not  true  ?  And  is  not  this  the  policy  recommended  by  this  Ad- 
ministration ?  He  was  admonished  to  be  brief,  but  he  would,  while  oo 
this  point,  state  another  fact  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demonstration, 
that  the  constituents  of  every  member  in  this  House  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  all  the  grain-growing  States,  are  at  this  moment  purchasing 
and  consuming  five  dollars'  worth  of  British  agricultural  produce  to  one 
dollars'  worth  Great  Britain  takes  of  theirs.  By  referring  to  the  official 
reports  on  commerce  and  navigation  for  ten  or  twenty  years  back,  it 
would  be  found  that  our  imports  of  British  goods  amount  to  nearly  fifty 
millions  a  year,  while  she  has  taken,  of  all  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  grain-growing  States  of  this  Union,  fiour,  grain,  meat,  dLc.,  less  then 
two  millions  and  a  half.  Now  if  only  half  the  value  (and  it  was  much 
more)  of  these  goods  consisted  of  agricultural  produce,  this  would  give 
twenty-five  millions  of  British  agricultural  produce,  taken  annually  by  us, 
to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  ours  taken  by  them,  just  ten  to  one.  Now, 
assuming  that  consumption  is  in  proportion  to  population;  then  these 
western  gentlemen's  constituents  are  consuming  not  Jive  but  ten  dottan^ 
worth  of  British  agricultural  produce  to  one  Great  Britain  takes  from 
them ;  and  yet  the  Secretary  is  not  satisfied,  but  wishes  to  increase  the 
import  of  foreign  goods  to  favor  the  farmers !  Reduce  the  duties,  sayi 
the  Administration,  to  increase  imports,  and  amen,  say  most  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  western  farmers.    But  what  would  these  fiuroers  say 
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men  in  the  Union  have  exerted  their  powers.  The 
classes  who  have  been  favored  by  the  protective 
system  have  struggled  to  maintain  the  privileges 

to  their  representatives  when  they  come  to  look  practically  and  not  theo- 
retically at  this  matter  7  He  (Mr.  S.)  intended  to  call  their  attention  to 
it  He  intended,  afler  the  example  of  the  Secretary,  to  address  some  ques- 
tions to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  have  their  answers 
to  lay  before  the  House ;  he  wanted  the  facts  on  both  sides.  He  woiild  ask, 
for  instance,  how  much  agricultural  produce  there  was  in  a  yard  of  do- 
mestic cloth,  or  a 'ton  of  iron?  and  whether,  if  brought  from  England, 
J.  (where  it  was  made  of  the  s(une  materials,)  they  did  not  purchase  English 

wool  and  provisions  converted  into  cloth,  iron,  &c.,  when  they  had  no 
market  for  their  own  7  He  would  ask  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
what  were  the  prices  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  glass,  iron,  nails,  &c., 
in  1816,  when  the  first  protective  tariff  was  adopted,  and  what  they  were 
now  ?  He  would  ask  the  working  men  what  wou]d  be  the  effect  of  *  free 
trade,'  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  wages  of 
"^  labor  in  this  country  7    Such  questions,  in  his  judgment,  would  not  only 

furnish  important  facts,  but,  what  was  more  important,  it  would  bring  the 
fimners  and  laborers  to  investigate  this  subject  in  a  common  sense  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  and  to  figure  it  out  for  themselves ;  in  this  way  more 
would  be  done  to  bring  the  .people  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  highly 
interesting  subject,  than  by  all  the  speeches  made  here  or  elsewhere."— 
Speech  of  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  in  the  Hoiae  of  Representatives,  December  9th, 
1845.  Appendix  to  the  Congressvsmal  Globe,  1st  session  29th  Congress, 
p.  68. 

''  But  now  that  doctrine  is  repudiated  by  the  Administration.    The 
Ir  President  of  the  United  States,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  have  made  the  financial  discovery  that  a 
reduction  of  the  Tariff  will  greatly  enhance  the  amount  of  revenue  from 
imports.  It  is  true,  that  they  have  the  operation  of  the  famous  compro- 
mise act  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  contradicting  their  position.  They 
know  that  in  1842,  when  the  duty  came  down  to  20  per  cent.,  the  revenue 
was  reduced  to  012,700,000 ;  and  that  by  the  commencement  of  cash 
duties  within  that  year,  the  year  1842  was  practically  a  year  of  five  quar- 
ters ;  having  all  the  revenue  of  that  year,  and  the  payment  of  bonds 
given  for  goods  imported  the  last  quarter  of  the  preceding  year ;  and, 
also,  that  this  revenue  would  have  fallen  off  still  more,  had  not  Congress, 
early  in  1841,  imposed  additional  duties  upon  silks,  wines,  and  several 
.«  other  articles.    All  this  must  be  known  to  the  Administration ;  nor  can 
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which  it  guarantied  against  the  advocates  of  free 
trade.  The  contest  which  was  waged  during  the 
discussion  of  the  tariflfe  of  1828  and  1842,  is  still 

they  have  forgotten  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  almost 
perfect  prostration  of  every  branch  of  industry  at  that  time.  They  must 
also  know,  that  the  Tariff  act  of  1842  relieved  the  Treasury  and  gave 
general  prosperity  to  the  country.  All  this  must  be  within  their  know- 
ledge ;  and  yet,  blind  to  the  past,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  experience, 
they  come  forward,  and  ask  us  to  abandon  the  poHey  under  which  we 
have  enjoyed  such  unexampled  prosperity,  and  to  follow  out  a  mere  ab- 
straction— the  dream  of  some  ^sionary  speculators.  And  can  they  give 
us  any  assurance  that  their  system  will  work  well  ?  Can  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  tell  us  what  amount  of  revenue  their  bill  wil]  yield  7 
They  have  furnished  us  with  no  such  estimates.  And  I  presume,  if  in- 
terrogated, the  honorable  Chairman  will  tell  us  now,  as  he  did  two  years 
ago,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  could  form  no  conjecture  satis- 
factory to  himself.  In  his  report  of  1844,  which  accompanied  his  Tariff 
bill,  we  find  this  frank  confession  :  *  It  may  be  expected  of  the  Committee 
that  they  will  make  an  estimate  of  the  revenue  to  be  realized  under  the 
rates  of  duty  they  proposed  to  establish ;  but  they  feel  themselves  wholly 
incompetent  to  do  so,  to  any  useful  purpose.'  He  then  goes  on  to  say, 
that  all  the  calculations  which  have  been  miAe  by  the  different  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  are  mere  vague  conjectures,  not  to  be  relied  upon.  This 
was  the  position  of  that  Committee  at  that  time,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  Chairman  will  not  impart  any  more  information  at  this  day. 

"  Can  he  give  us  any  assurance  that  his  bill  will  yield  even  920,000,000 
of  revenue  7  He  cannot.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  making  any 
thing  like  an  accurate  estimate  on  this  subject ;  but  from  the  vast  infor- 
mation I  can  obtain,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Committee's  bill,  without 
tea  and  coffee,  will  yield  more  than  (20,000,000  at  farthest,  and  with  tea 
and  coffee  not  more  than  about  021,000,000  of  net  revenue.  We  are 
then  called  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue,  to  try  an  ex- 
periment, on  the  success  of  which  the  Committee  themselves  dare  not 
even  hazard  a  conjecture.  We  know  the  operation  of  the  present  law. 
We  have  seen  that  it  will  yield  from  $26,000,000  to  28,000,000  of  net 
revenue ;  and  still  we  are  asked  to  give  up  this  certainty  for  an  uncer^ 
tainty,  or  rather  a  certainty  of  success  for  a  certainty  of  defeat. 

"  But  we  are  told  that  we  must  adopt  the  revenue  standard  and  bring 
all  duties  down  to  the  revenue  rates.  Sir,  before  examining  this  boasted 
revenue  standard,  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  upon  the  peculiarity  of  this 
kngnage,  or  rather  tlie  great  stress  which  is  \M  upon  it    We  hear  of 
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continued  with  more  confidence  and  success  upon 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  unrestricted  commercial 
relations,  and  with  doubt  and  misgivings  by  the 

revenue^  revenuej  revenue,  as  if  the  great  end  for  which  the  Government 
was  instituted  was  to  fill  its  own  coffers.  From  language  which  gentle- 
men employ,  we  should  think  that  the  Government  had  an  interest  distinct 
from  the  people,  and  that  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  the  object  and  the  aim  of  all  legislation  was  to  collect  money  for  the 
Government  to  expend.  Our  fathers  maintained  that  Government  was 
instituted  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  but  this  old-fashioned  maxim  seems 
to  be  inverted,  and  the  policy  now  is,  if  I  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the 
times,'  to  look  at  the  wants  of  the  Government  alone.  But,  Sir,  I  repu- 
diate this  new  doctrine.  It  is  monarchical  in  its  character ;  it  is  the  essence 
of  despotism.  The  interests  of  the  people  should  be  the  great  object  in 
▼iew,  and  the  interests  of  the  Government,  when  it  comes  in  competition 
with  the  interests  of  the  people,  should  not  stand  for  a  moment'* — Speech 
ff  Mr,  Hudson  of  MassachuseUs,  June  24/^,  1846. 

^  I  have  already  stated  that  the  general  principles  of  this  bill  are 
novel  and  dangerous  in  .their  consequences.  They  are  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  with  the  exclusion  of  all  discrimination,  as  incidental  to  reve- 
nue, to  favor  the  production#br  industry  of  the  country.  And  in  connec- 
tion with  these,  is  tlie  principle  of  ad  valorem  duties,  never  before  intro- 
duced as  a  general  rule  of  assessing  duties.  These  principles  are  laid 
down  and  attempted  to  be  defended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
his  Financial  Report,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  The  Secre- 
tary comes  forward  with  a  new  theory,  which,  it  is  said  in  a  certain  quar- 
ter, none  of  his  predecessors  ever  had  courage  to  advance.  It  is  certainly 
true,  that  none  of  those  who  have  preceded  him  ever  advocated  such  a 
theory ;  but  whether  for  want  of  courage,  or  want  of  confidence  in  its 
principles,  cannot  be  very  doubtful.  Neither  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Dallas, 
Mr.  CftLwford,  Mr.  Ingram,  or  Mr.  Woodbury,  nor  any  other  democratic 
Secretary,  ever  advocated  or  gave  countenance  to  such  doctrines. 

*'  This  report,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  and  long  since  exploded  phi- 
kwophy,  lays  down  certain  abstract  principles,  or  categories,  which  are  to 
control  and  regulate  the  entire  revenue  and  tariff  system.  The  first  prin- 
ciple is,  that  no  more  revenue  should  be  raised  than  is  necessary  to  an 
economical  administration  of  the  Government  To  this  rule  all  will  pro- 
bably assent.  The  second  principle  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  lowest  rate  of 
doty  should  be  imposed  which  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  revenue ; 
that  there  may  be  discriminatioDs  below  this  rate  for  revenue,  and  for  spe- 
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protectionists.  As  the  subject  is  comprehended  by 
the  people,  more  liberal  opinions  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind,  and  the  flood  of  light  which 

cial  reasons  some  article  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  This  is  the  gov- 
emingr  principle  of  the  whole  system ;  and  it  is  apparent  that  it  excludes 
all  discrimination,  as  incident  to  revenue,  to  favor  the  products  of  the 
country,  or  the  labor  of  the  country,  or  to  countervail  the  legislation  of 
other  countries.  You  are  only  to  discriminate  in  the  descending  scale, 
and  that  for  revenue  only.  The  maximum  rate  is  a  revenue  duty,  and  the 
lowest  point  of  revenue  duty ;  and  to  discriminate  below  that,  certainly 
cannot  be  for  protection.  It  id  but  justice  to  the  Secretary  to  state,  that 
he  does  not,  in  express  terms,  deny  that  there  ought  to  be  any  discrimina- 
tion for  protection ;  but  he  nowhere  asserts  that  there  should  be ;  and  his 
principles  certainly  entirely  exclude  all  discrimination  for  protection,  as  inci* 
dental  to  revenue.  To  discriminate  in  the  descending  scale,  from  the  lowest 
rate  which  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue,  is  to  discriminate 
i^inst  protection.  This  is  perfectly  clear ;  for,  to  reduce  the  duty,  is  to 
favor  and  increase  importations  to  the  injury  of  home  productions.  The 
President,  if  I  mistake  not,  speaks  about  discriminations  within  the  revenue 
standard.  But  what  is  the  revenue  standard  ?  Can  any  one  tell  7  Is  it 
the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Secretary — the  lotcest  rate  of  duty — ^which  will 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  ?  Jf  this  is  the  revenue  stand- 
ard, then,  as  I  have  shown,  there  can  be  no  discrimination  for  protection 
within  the  revenue  standard,  as  you  can  oii|y  discriminate  by  reducing  the 
rate  of  duty,  which  will  increase  importations  at  the  expense  of  home  prc^ 
duction.  The  true  revenue  standard  is  a  rate  of  duty  which  will  produce 
revenue,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  revenue,  but  by  no  means  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue,  as  that  would  be  to  favor  the  largest  amount  of  im- 
portations. If  there  is  any  general  principle  to  be  adopted  in  arranging  a 
tariff  of  duties,  it  should  be  this,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  due  average  rate 
of  duty  required  to  produce  the  whole  revenue  demanded  for  an  econo- 
mical administration  of  the  Government,  and  then  to  discriminate  above 
that  rate  for  protection,  and  also  to  throw  a  heavier  tax  on  luxuries,  and 
below  it,  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  to  favor  articles  of  general 
or  universal  consumption.  Suppose  the  average  rate  of  duty  for  revenue 
to  be  30  per  cent.,  which  is  said  to  be  the  case  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1846  :  the  discriminations  for  protection  must  be  above  th|it 
rate,  except  in  respect  to  raw  materials  entering  into  the  elements  of  ma- 
nufactured products,  and  the  discriminations  below  that  rate  are  for  reve- 
nue, or  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  taxation.  There  are  two  rates  of  duties 
which  may  be  considered  as  protective — ^thoee  above  the  average  revenue 
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is  thrown  upon  it,  will  soon  establish  upon  a  firm  and 
immovable  basis  the  doctrines  of  free  trade. 

But  the  advocates  and  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
standard,  on  articles  interfering  with  those  produced  in  the  country,  and 
those  below  the  average  rate,  or  admitted  without  duty  on  raw  materials. 
This  presents  the  matter  in  a  very  simple  light,  and  will  enable  us  to  dl»- 
dde  on  the  true  character  of  this  bill.  This  is  no  theory,  but  is  simply 
taking  the  facts  of  the  case  as  the  only  safe  basis  for  arranging  a  system  of 
levenue  duties  with  incidental  protection.  But  in  regard  to  abstract  theo- 
lies,  whether  of  free  trade  or  protection,  not  originating  in  the  facts  of  the 
ease,  not  having  their  source  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  they 
are  not  only  idle  and  profitless  speculations,  but  mischievous  and  danger- 
ooi.  Sir,  I  hold  all  such  theories  in  utter  contempt,  as  beneath  the  re- 
gard of  statesmen,  and  subvereive  of  all  sound  legislation.  There  are  no 
theories,  no  general  principles  on  this  subject,  possessing  the  authority  of 
oniverBal  truth,  or  universal  application.  A  system  of  revenue,  whether 
OD  free  trade  principles  or  protective  principles,  may  be  suitable  and  pro- 
per for  one  country,  igid  very  unsuit^le  for  another.  Every  country 
should  form  and  adopt  a  revenue  system  adapted  to  the  condition,  pureuits, 
and  interests  of  its  own  people.  To  adopt  a  system  resting  on  any  other 
basis,  or  any  abstract  theory,  is  to  disregard  entirely  the  interests  of  the 
oonntry,  and  to  expose  them  to  be  sacrificed.  It  is  to  sport  with  the 
rights,  the  interests,  and  labor  of  the  people.  This  sport,  like  the  fable 
of  the  boys  and  the  frogs,  may  be  very  agreeable  to  speculative  theorists 
and  speculative  politicians,  but  it  may  be  death  to  the  people  whose  inte- 
rests and  employments  are  crushed  by  it  Revenue  laws  should  be 
adopted  like  all  other  laws,  not  in  purauance  of  a  theory,  but  by  carefully 
examining  the  facts  in  every  particular  case  of  duty  imposed,  and  perceiv- 
ing, so  far  as  human  sagacity  can  do  it,  aided  by  experience,  what  is  to  be 
the  practical  operation  of  the  law,  what  are  to  be  its  effects  and  conse- 
quences, not  only  directly,  but  coUateraUy  and  indirectly." — Speech  of 
Mr.  NUes  in  the  Senate,  July  20,  1846.  Appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Qlabe,  \sl  session  29^  Congress,  p.  882. 

"  Mr.  President,  it  appeara  strange,  but  after  all,  we  must  admit  the 
&ct,  that  the  appearance  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  with  a  prospect  of  its 
passage,  has  struck  the  country  suddenly  and  with  surprise.  It  has 
brought  about  no  small  degree  of  alarm.  The  public  expectation  was  not 
prepared  for  it.  I  do  not  say  that  there  had  not  been  enough  of  previous 
admonition,  or  indication.  I  speak  of  the  fact,  and  I  think  it  must  be  the 
conviction  of  every  one  that  heara  me,  who  has  observed  the  development 
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tective  system  are  marshalling  their  forces,  prepar- 
atory to  an  assault  upon  the  tariflF  of  1846.  They 
entertain  the  hope,  by  a  combination  of  those  in- 

of  public  sentinient  slDce  the  appearance  of  this  measure,  that  the  country 
is  surprised,  greatly  surprised,  at  any  probability  that  it  should  receive  the 
final  sanction  of  Congress  and  the  President.  Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  in  this  state  of  things,  with  such  a  measure  before  us,  at  this  advanced 
season  of  the  year,  when  there  is  no  pressing  necessity  for  immediate 
action,  the  true  policy  is  to  postpone  its  further  consideration.  If  this 
were  a  measure  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  a  war,  if  it  were  a  measure  of 
taxation,  for  the  contraction  of  loans,  of  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  or  any 
other  measure  which  had  for  its  object  the  supply  of  means  to  meet  nece^ 
sities  of  (jovemment,  why  then  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  be  a  very 
just  motive  for  proceeding  to  its  immediate  consideration.  But  there  is 
no  man  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice,  and  I  am  happy  that  there  are 
some  within  its  hearing  who  are  not  of  this  chamber,  [referring  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Walker,  who  was  present,  occupying  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
democratic  Senators,]  who  will  say,  that  the  treasury  will  not  be  as  com- 
petent, the  ability  of  the  Government  as  great,  its  arm  as  well  nerved  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  three  months  longer  if  this 
bill  should  not  pass,  as  if  it  should.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  case 
for  furtlier  consideration  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  remarks  which  I  pro- 
pose to  submit  to  the  Senate,  I  shall  move  the  postponement  of  this  mea- 
sure till  next  session  of  Congress." — Speech  of  Mr,  Webster  of  Masith 
chusetls  in  the  Senate,  July  25  and  27,  1846.  Appendix  to  the  Ccngru- 
tional  Globe,  Ist  session  29/A  Congress,  p.  1139. 

*'  But  the  tariff  of  1842  is  to  be  overthrown.  The  fierce  and  bitter 
denunciations — the  outpouring  of  all  sorts  of  opprobrious  epithets  directed 
against  the  existing  law,  proclaim  the  purposes  of  its  opponents.  Well, 
why  is  it  to  be  overthrown  7  This  is  a  question  surely  worth  a  moment's 
consideration.  Has  the  tariff  of  1842  accomplished  that  which  its  friends 
and  advocates  and  supporters  promised  it  would  accomplish  ?  Has  it  failed 
in  the  fulfilment  of  any  single  object  which  it  was  designed  to  gain  ?  Has 
it  yielded  an  adequate  revenue  ?  Has  it  restored  public  credit  and  public 
confidence?  All  this  we  promised.  All  this  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
achieve.  And  how  were  our  promises  and  pledges  met  ?  Why,  gentle- 
men then  on  the  other  side — and  I  see  many  of  them  still  here — ridiculed 
our  professions  and  promises.  They  predicted  a  great  decline  in  the 
revenue.  They  predicted  destruction  to  our  commercial  interests.  They 
predicted  all  manner  of  evil.    It  was  maintained  that  we  would  not  be  aUe 
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terested  in  the  re-establisliinent  of  that  system,  that 
their  designs  can  be  accomplished. 

Single-handed  they  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 

to  obtain  the  loans  necessary  to  carry  on  the  Government — ^for  the  trea- 
iory  was  then  so  impoverished  that  the  Grovemment  was  under  the  neces- 
rity  of  borrowing  twelve  or  fifteen  millions — and  I  recollect,  that  one  gen- 
tleman contended  very  zealously  that  we  should  be  oMiged  to  give  $100 
in  scrip  for  $90  in  cash.  Well,  we  passed  the  kw  authorizing  the  loan, 
and  not  a  dollar  could  we  get  at  any  rate,  till  this  revenue  bill  was  passed. 
Then,  sir,  money  enough  could  be  obtained,  and  at  a  lower  rate  of  inte- 
rest than  that  authorized  to  be  paid.  The  public  credit  advanced  at  once, 
and  continued  to  advance  until  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  reached,  I 
think,  a  maximum  of  about  115  or  116,  and  at  that  sold  rapidly  after  the 
enactment  of  this  law,  because  every  body  saw  that  we  had  a  system 
which  would  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  Government,  to  pay  the  interest 
jmnctually,  and  the  principal  when  it  became  due.  Look,  then,  at  the 
working  of  the  act  of  1842.  It  did  not  go  fairly  into  operation  for  several 
months  after  it  was  enacted.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  fairly  in 
operation  till  the  succeeding  spring — the  spring  of  1843.  About  that 
time  we  changed  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  that  our  fiscal 
year  now  ends  on  the  30th  of  June.  Take,  then,  the  first  whole  fiscal 
year  under  the  act  of  1842,  and  you  will  find  that  it  jielded  us  (after  pay- 
ing all  the  expenses  of  collection,  drawback,  and  every  thing  else,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  by-and-by)  twenty-five  and  three-quarter  millions. 
That  was  the  result  of  the  first  year.  In  the  second  year,  1845,  the 
amoi^nt  was  twenty-six  and  three-quarters,  almost,  showing  an  increase 
of  about  a  million.  In  the  third  year,  just  ended,  June  1846,  the  net 
amount  was  $26,31 1,864,  according  to  the  best  computation  I  could  make, 
for  the  statements  are  quite  contradictory.  By  the  papers  received  this 
morning  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  is  set  down  at 
$26,681,915.  Thus  is  shown  a  constant  increase,  but  an  increase  marked 
by  an  extraordinary  uniformity.  Here  are  three  successive  years  in  which 
the  amount  received  into  the  treasury  scarcely  varies — nothing  percep- 
tible. There  are  no  such  other  three  years  to  be  found  in  our  history,  or 
any  thing  approaching  to  them.  Well,  now,  is  not  this  a  most  extraordi- 
nary illustration  of  the  character  and  working  of  our  tariff?  Search  our 
statute-books  from  beo^nning  to  end,  and  you  look  in  vain  for  any  other 
law  whose  operation  has  been  so  uniform — so  steady.  During  these  three 
jrears  we  have  had  none  of  those  fluctuations,  which  result  from  excessive 
importations— one  year  dimini8hed  importations  next  year  excessive  im- 
portations— embarrassing  the  whole  business  of  the  country,  and  of  course 
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farming  and  commercial  interests.  But  by  arraying 
the  cotton  manufacturer,  the  iron  master,  the  sugar 
planter,  the  salt  manufacturer,  and  all  ether  branches 
of  "  home  industry,"  they  have  every  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  impose  burdens  upon  agriculture  and 
commerce  for  their  benefit. 

Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  at  Washington,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  favorite  object,  can  at  once  discover 
the  difficulties  which  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
have  to  encounter.  If  the  Representative  from  an 
iron  district  can  procure  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cific duties,  he  will  gratify  the  member  who  repre- 
sents a  cotton  manufacturing  district,  by  voting  to 
insert  minimum  duties,  and  by  this  quiet  under- 
standing they  succeed  in  fastening  the  system  upon 
the  country.  Scruples  they  have  none  at  the  pal- 
pable injustice  inflicted  upon  the  other  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  provided  they  can  put  money 
in  their  pockets.  What  is  there  about  a  cotton 
mill  or  an  iron  foundry  which  entitles  the  owner 
thereof  to  demand  that  money  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  others  to  be  put  into  his 
own?  • 

Why  should  the  farmer,  by  far  the  largest  class 
of  our  citizens,  and  at  least  as  worthy,  be  forced  to 
purchase   of  the   American   manufacturer  articles 

embarrassing  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Government.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found  in  our  history  presenting  any  parallel  to  these  three 
years. — Speech  cf  Mr.  Evans  in  the  Senate,  July  14,  1846.  Congressumdl: 
Globe  J  l8t  session  29th  Congress^  pp.  1090  and  91. 
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which  he  can  obtain  at  lower  prices  of  the  for- 
eigner ?     What  does  he  gain  by  the  operation  ? 

I  will  fairly  put  the  arguments  of  the  friends  of 
the  protective  system.  First,  they  say  that  ulti- 
mately protection  will  enable  them  to  sell  goods  as 
cheap  as  they  would  be  if  the  foreigner  had  com- 
mand of  the  market.  K  this  assumption  were  true, 
it  would  be  no  reason,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove, 
why  bounties  should  be  paid  by  consumers  to  the 
domestic  manufacturer. 

But  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that 
this  assumption  is  correct,  and  that  iron,  sugar,  salt, 
.cotton  goods,  silks,  &c.,  can  be  manufactured  here 
as  cheap  as  foreigners  can  land  them  at  our  wharves ; 
unless  some  one  would  generously  step  forward  and 
gratuitously  pay  the  tariff  on  the  foreign  fabric,  it 
would  be  excluded — no  revenue  would  accrue  there- 
from, and  direct  taxation  would  be  the  result.  But 
these  promises  to  consent  to  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  to  a  revenue  standard  after  a  few  years'  pro- 
tection, have  been  repeatedly  violated.  A  few  years 
of  protection  only  was  asked  for  in  1816,  1824,  and 
1828.  Similar  pledges  were  made  in  1833,  by  Mr. 
Clajjr,  the  father  of  the  protective  system.*  The 
compromise  act  was  introduced  by  that  distin- 
guished Senator,  to  give  to  the  protected  classes  a 
graduating  scale  of  duties,  instead  of  an  immediate 
resort  to  the  revenue  standard.f  That  motive  he  dis- 

*  **  Now  give  us  time ;  cease  all  fluctuation  and  agitations  for  nine 
years,  and  the  manufacturers  in  every  branch  will  sustain  themselves 
against  foreign  competition." — Speech  of  Mr,  Clay  upon  introducing  the 
Compromise  Act^  1833. 

f  "  I  am  compelled  to  express  the  opinion,  formed  after  the  most  de- 
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tinctly  avowed,  and  the  solemn  pledge  was  made, 
that  if  the  compromise  bill  should  become  a  law, 
no  American  statesman  would  ever  disturb  that 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity.*  On  the  30th  of  June, 
1842,  the  opponents  of  the  protective  system,  by 
the  terms  of  the  compromise  act,  were  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  burdens  of  that  policy.  The 
shackles  were  to  be  taken  from  trade,  a  revenue 
standard  was  to  be  established,  and  oppressive 
burdens  were  no  longer  to  be  imposed.  But  favors 
long  enjoyed,  were  not  thus  to  be  surrendered.  The 
privileged  classes  again  rallied  to  procure  an  exten- 
sion of  those  benefits  which  were  too  delightful 
to  be  yielded,  and  honor  and  good  faith  could  not 
resist  the  demands  of  interest  for  two  months.  The 
tariff  of  1842  was  passed,  and  the  principles  of  the 
compromise  act  were  violated.f  There  was  no  ex- 
liberate  reflection,  and  on  full  survey  of  the  whole  country,  that,  whether 
rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the  tarifl!'  stands  in  imminent  danger.  If  it 
should  be  preserved  during  this  session,  it  must  fall  at  the  next  session.'* 

*'  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  some  principle  of  mutual  accommodation, 
to  satisfy,  as  far  as  practicable,  both  parties ;  to  increase  the  stability  of 
our  legislation ;  and,  at  some  distant  day — but  not  too  distant,  when  we 
take  into  view  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  involved — to  bring 
down  the  rate  of  duties  to  that  revenue  standard  for  which  our  opponents 
have  so  long  contended." — Ihid, 

*  "  But  if  the  measure  should  be  carried  by  the  common  consent  of 
both  parties,  we  shall  have  all  security ;  history  will  faithfully  record  the 
transaction  ;  narrate  under  what  circumstances  the  bill  was  passed ;  that 
it  was  a  pacifying  measure ;  that  it  was  oil  poured  from  the  vessel  of  the 
Union  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country.  When  all  this  was 
known,  what  Congress,  what  Legislature  wdbld  mar  the  guarantee? 
What  man  who  is  entitled  to  deserve  the  character  of  an  American  states- 
man would  stand  up  in  his  place  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  -dis- 
turb the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  ?" — Ibid. 

f  "  The  present  tariff  law  is  sufficiently  discriminating ;  holds  to  com- 
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cuse  for  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  The 
embarrassments  which  pervaded  the  comitry  were 
not  attributable  to  the  operations  of  the  compro- 
mise act.*  But  it  is  insisted  that  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles  have  fallen  since  the  year 
1816.  I  admit  it.  But  prices  have  fallen,  not  only 
here,  but  throughout  the  world.  Mechanical  skill 
has  made  wonderful  improvements  in  machinery, 
which  has  been  substituted  for  hand  labor.  This 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  more  than  any  other 
event  to  reduce  the  price  of  goods.  The  farmer 
boy  hesitates  to  cultivate  the  flax,  which,  when 
manufactured  by  his  mother's  hand,  is  to  be- 
come his  raiment ;  the  busy  hum  of  the  wheel, 
which  we  listened  to  in  our  childhood,  is  hushed ; 
the  sound  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer  is  seldom 
heard  moulding  his  nail  from  the  hissing  iron ;  and 
in  their  stead  we  hear  the  confusing  sounds  of  the 
loom,  as  its  complicated  machinery,  almost  without 
the  aid  of  human  beings,  unfolds  to  view  the  curi- 
ous specimens  of  its  skill,  while  the  steady  and  un- 

mon  sense,  and  rejects  the  principles  of  the  Compromise  act,  I  hope  for 
ever."— Afr.  Webster's  Speech  at  Fanueil  HaU,  September,  1842.  National 
Intelligencer^  October  4,  1842. 

*  "  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  this  act,  (the  Compromise  Act,) 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  any  portion  of  the  embarrassments  of  the 
country  have  resulted  from  it.  Other  causes  have  contributed  to  this 
result;  and  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  currency.  The  embarrassments  are  also  to  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  States,  which,  by  plunging  into  schemes  of  internal 
improvement,  have  contracted  debts  abroad,  and  thereby  given  a  false  and 
fictitious  appearance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  when  their 
bonds  depreciated,  the  evils  under  which  they  now  suffer,  as  a  conse- 
quence, ensued." — Speech  of  Mr,  Clay  in  the  Senate^  February  ISth, 
1842. 
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ceasing  fall  of  the  well-fashioned  nail,  as  it  drops 
fi*om  the  mill,  proclaims  the  substitution  of  arti- 
ficial for  natural  power. 

The  low  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  food, 
as  our  vast  forests  disappear  before  the  woodman's 
axe,  and  broad  acres  yield  their  harvest  as  a  reward 
for  toil,  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  cause  of  the 
fall  in  price  of  manufactured  goods  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Notwithstanding  all  these  elements 
to  aid  the  manufacturer,  in  fulfilling  his  promises  to 
reduce  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  upon  the 
establishment  of  protective  duties,  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  that  many  necessaries  of  life,  which  were 
protected  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  increased  in  price 
after  the  passage  of  that  act.  Another  favorite  ar- 
gument used  is  the  following.  They  assert,  that  if 
prices  are  increased  by  the  passage  of  a  protective 
tariff,  stiU,  by  extending  jko  the  farmer  a  home 
market,  they  grant  him  an  equivalent.  There  is 
some  plausibility  and  much  sophistry  in  this  argu- 
ment. Its  importance  is  consequently  the  theme  of 
their  praise,  until  the  foreign  market,  commerce  and 
every  thing  else,  dwindles  into  insignificance.  But 
how  can  a  home  market  be  obtained  for  the  vast 
produce  of  this  country  ?  Cast  the  mind  over  om* 
territorial  limits,  commencing  upon  the  eastern  bor- 
der, running  along  the  line  dividing  this  country 
from  the  possessions  of  England,  to  the  Piacific, 
thence  along  the  new  bounda'ry  between  this  Re- 
public and  Mexico,  around  the  Gulf  and  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  beginning.  Within  this  line 
is  inclosed  an  empire  with  more  resources  than  any 
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other  on  the  earth,  and  with  a  hardy,  honest  and 
industrious  people  to  develope  them.  Even  east  of 
the  Alleghanies  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  soil  and  climate  would  satisfy  the  most  fastidi- 
ous. But  when  the  mind  attempts  to  take  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  water  power,  its 
vast  and  fertile  plains,  its  acres  of  rich  and  virgin 
soil — ^the  myriads  of  human  beings  who  are  destined 
to  develope  its  vast  resources — ^the  amount  of  pro- 
duce which  will  float  down  the  father  of  waters, 
seeking  a  market  throughout  the  world ;  when  we 
contemplate  all  this,  emotions  of  contempt  arise  in 
our  minds  at  the  idea  of  crowding  the  agricultural 
products  of  swch  a  country  upon  a  home  market  I 
and  of  confining  its  resources  within  its  own  bor- 
dersJ* 

*  According  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  following  is  the  amount 
of  wheat  and  Indian  com  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1842,  '43,  '44,  viz : 

YtaT9,  Number  of  Bushels. 

Wheat.  Indian  Com. 

1843, '     .         102,317,340         441,829,246 

1843, '         .     100,310,860        494,618,306 

1844, 96,607,000        421,963,000 


298,236,190      1,368,400,662 

.By  an  examination  of  the  report  of  the  late  ComYnissioner  of  Pa- 
tents, the  Honorable  Edmund  Burke,  made  February  24, 1846,  it  appears 
that  there  was  raised  in  this  country  in  1846 — 

Of  wheat, 106,648,000  bushels. 

Of  com, 417,899,000       " 

Quantity  of  the  different  grains  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1847. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  produced 
ha  the  United  States  in  1 847,  according  to  the  estimate  contained  in  the 
table  preceding  the  agricultural  report  of  this  office  for  the  present  year, 
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The  natural  and  inevitable  effect  of  establislmig 
the  protective  policy,  is  to  produce  restrictions  upon 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.     It 

Breadttuffi,  ButheU,     Total  BuMhelt, 

Indian  com  or  maize,      ....        639,350,000 

Wheat,      .        .        .        .        .        .  .     114,246,600 

Rye, 29,222,700 

Buckwheat, '^1,673,600 

694,491,700 

Grain  not  medfor  Breadtti^fi. 

Oats, 167,867,000 

Barley, 6,649,960 

173,616,950 

Total, 868,008,650 

Otker  artieUi  of  Food, 

Potatoes, 100^960,000  bushels. 

Beans  and  Peas, *  60,000,000       ** 

Rice, 103,640,590  pounds. 

Estimated  population,  20,746,400. 

Report  of  the  C&mmienoner  of  Patents,  January,  1848. 

We  now  deduct  the  consumption  of  the  country  from  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  grain  produced,  and  thus  exhibit  the  surpluses  remaining  on 
hand  for  exportation : 

Surplus  for  ExportaUan. 
Wheat.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

Quantity  produced  in  1847,     .        •        114,246,600 

"        used  for  seed,    .         .        •       11,424,550 
**        consumed,        .        .        .  62,239,200 

73,663,750        40,581,760 

Indian  Com,  or  Maize, 
Quantity  produced  in  1847,         .        •    639,360,000 


u 
u 
u 


used  for  seed,  .        .  6,000,000 

consumed  by  men,       .        .     103,732,000 

consumed  by  animals,        .        230,963,096 

used  for  distilling  and  other  pur- 
poses, .        .        .      25,000,000 


365,695,096      173,654,904 


*l 


• 
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cannot  be  supposed  that  we  can  exclude  foreign  im- 
portations with  impunity.  By  no  means.  As  a 
retaliatory  measure  they  wiU  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  surplus  produce.  And  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  to  enable  a  few  interested  manufacturers 
to  make  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  invested,  when  the  farmer  does  not  make 
more  than  from  three  to  six,  that  we  are  to  resort 
again  to  the  protective  policy?  What  are  we  to 
gain  by  trading  with  each  other  ?  Let  us  illustrate 
this  policy.     Suppose  the  State  of  New- York  should 


Bjfe. 
Quantity  produced  in  1847,    . 

Surplui 
BtutheU. 
29,222,700 

r  for  Exportation 
Bu9heU. 

**        used  for  seed, 

"        consumption  estimated,     . 

"        used  for  distilling,  &c., 

3,662,687 
10,373,200 
10,000,000 

BueJcwheat. 
Quantity  produced  in  1847,     . 

24,326,787 
11,673,600 

6^96,913 

"        used  for  seed, 
"        consumed, 

723,343 
6,000,000 

6,723,343 

4,960,936 

Total  surplus  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries,    .        224,384,602 

The  same  authority  estimates  the  number  of  swine  in  the  United 
States  at  36,000,000,  and  the  number  of  sheep  at  26,000,000. 

**  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
year  will,  according  to  the  estimates  of  this  office,  not  be  less  than  126,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  quantity  of  com  produced  is  estimated  to  be  about 
688,000,000  bushels;  oats,  186,000,000  bushels;  potatoes,  114,000,000 
bushels ;  rye,  33,000,000  bushels ;  buckwheat,  12,600,000  bushels ;  barley, 
6,222,000  bushels ;  hay,  16,736,000  tons;  hemp,  20,330  tons;  cotton, 
1,066,000,000  pounds;  tobacco,  219,000,000  pounds;  rice,  119,000,000 
pounds ;  and  sugar,  (in  Louisiana,)  200,000,000  pounds.'* — Ibid, 
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enact  a  law,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  prevent 
onr  citizens  from  purchasing  any  article  whatever 
without  the  limits  of  this  State,  or  selling  any  arti- 
cle to  be  taken  therefrom,  and  the  Legislature  should 
assign  as  a  reason,  that  our  citizens  would  be- 
come prosperous,  happy,  fend  rich,  by  trading  with 
each  other.  Again :  suppose  an  old  patriarch,  the 
£Either  of  many  children,  should  collect  them  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  advice.  He 
informs  them  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the 
natural  occupation  of  man;  but  that  they  would 
become  more  independent  and  happy,  if  a  portion 
of  ithem  would  turn  their  attention  to  manufactur- 
ing; thus  frimishing  to  the  rest  a  home  market. 
The  objection  is  urged,  that  they  prefer  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  to  the  heated  and  unwholesome  at- 
mosphere of  a  factory  or  workshop ;  and  that  their 
neighbors  are  already  engaged  in  that  business,  af- 
fording them  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  their 
surplus  produce  for  manufactured  goods.  But  the 
patriarch  insists,  that  although  for  a  period  the  tax 
w:ould  be  somewhat  btirdensome  to  those  who  con- 
tinued the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  yet  the  result 
would  be  independence,  prosperity,  and  a  home 
market,  aU  flowing  from  this  trade  with  each  other. 
How  absurd  would  such  a  policy  be  thought,  if 
adopted  by  a  State  or  a  head  of  a  family ;  and  it  is 
equally  preposterous  when  attempted  by  a  great 
nation  like  this.  A  farmer  may  wish  to  purchase 
in  the  city  of  New- York  goods  manufactured  in 
Europe  ;  why  should  the  Government  prevent  him, 
by  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  in  frustrating  his 

22 
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wishes  in  tliis  particular,  manufactures  will  spring 
up,  and  after  a  lapse  of  years  he  can  purchase  simi- 
lar articles  in  this  country.  Why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment force  him  to  purchase  in  one  place,  when 
he  wishes  to  purchase  in  another  ?  There  are  many 
considerations  which  should  influence  us  in  estab- 
lishing the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  In  the  first 
place,  it  produces  domestic  tranquillity.  There  is  no 
justice  in  the  protective  system,  and  it  will,  conse- 
quently, produce  dissatisfaction  and  discontent, 
alienating  the  affections  of  one  half  our  citizens 
from  the  Union.  Free  trade  will  induce  foreigners 
to  remove  restrictions  from  our  commerce.  It  wiU 
introduce  feelings  of  amity  and  friendship  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  will  disseminate  the 
principles  of  republicanism,  and  hasten  the  day 
when  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  will  be  preached  to 
the  nations  of  every  land. 

It  is  true  that  no  tariff  can  be  perfect,  arid  there 
will  arise  a  necessity  for  modifications,  which  a  wise 
legislator  will  not  overlook.  But  at  the  same  time  a 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  should 
be  observed.  No  legislation  for  the  privileged  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  shoilld  be  for  a  moment 
tolerated.  The  most  just  and  equitable  method  of 
raising  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  General 
Government,  is  by  direct  taxation.  It  is  by  this 
system  that  funds  are  raised  for  State  purposes.  A 
tax  is  levied  upon  the  property  which  an  individual 
may  possess.  He  is  taxed  according  to  the  value 
of  his  estate.  By  this  system  of  assessing  taxes,  a 
person  with  one  hundred  thoiisand  dollars  pays  for 
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the  support  of  the  Government  one  hundred  times 
more  than  the  man  whose  property  amounts  to  one 
thousand  dollars.  This  is  a  just  and  equitable  me- 
thod of  obtaining  money.  Raising  revenue  by  a 
tariff  is  no  less  a  system  of  taxation  than  the  other ; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case,  you  know 
the  time  you  are  called  upon  to  make  the  disburse- 
ment, and  the  exact  amount  you  pay,  while  by  the 
other  plan,  it  is  taken  fi^om  your  unconscious  purses. 
The  importer  pays  the  tariff  upon  the  goods,  and 
adds  it  to  the  price  of  the  article,  and  the  consumer 
refunds  the  amount.  By  this  system  of  taxation, 
money  is  not  raised  upon  the  value  of  property,  but 
upon  the  articles  of  foreign  importation,  which  the 
consumer  thereof  may  purchase.  It  can  readily  be 
observed,  that  the  poorest  cultivator  of  the  soil  may, 
by  this  indirect '  system  of  taxation,  be  required  to 
contribute  more  money  for  the  support  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government  than  the  richest  banker  in  the  land. 
The  manifest  injustice  and  inequality  of  this  system 
of  raising  money,  the  more  forcibly  commends  to 
our  favor  the  one  adopted  by  the  States.  The  ob- 
ject should  be  to  raise  revenue  ;  and  as  taxes  in  any 
form  are  oppressive,  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield 
the  required  amount  should  be  adopted.  As  far  as 
practicable,  taxes  shoiild  fall  upon  the  proj)erty  of 
the  country ;  and  hence  the  iipport^nce  of  levying 
the  highest  duties  upon  luxuries,  which  are  generally 
consumed  by  the  rich,  and  the  lowest  upon  those 
necessaries  which  the  poor  are  compelled  to  have. 
Suppose  from  the  tariff  upon  salt,  $1,000,000  is 
raised;  this  tax  is  collected  without  any  portion 
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being  paid  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  that 

article,  for  the  reason  that  he  uses  his  own  salt. 

» 

The  same  argument  will  apply  to  the  iron  master, 
the  cotton  manufacturer,  and  the  grower  of  sugar 
cane.  It  is  but  just,  then^  that  upon  the  luxuries 
which  they  do  purchase,  a  high  tariff  should  be 
levied,  that  they  may  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
taxes  of  the  country.  But  it  is  insisted  that  specific 
should  be  substituted  for  ad  valorem  duties ;  and 
wherefore  ?  By  the  aa  valorem  system  the  tax  is 
laid  upon  the  value  of  the  article  imported.  Sugar 
worth  $100,  at  20  per  cent.,  would  yield  a  tax  of 
$20 ;  while  upon  the  same  amount  of  sugar,  but  of 
finer  quality,  and  worth  $200,  the  tax  would  be 
$40.  A  farm  worth  $7,000,  upon  which  a  tax  of 
two  per  cent,  would  be  levied,  would  yield  a  tax  of 
$140,  while  one  worth  only  $500,  would  yield  only 
$10  revenue.  The  same  argument,  with  equal  force, 
will '  apply  to  silks,  broadcloths,  cotton  goods,  &c. 
There  is  nothing  improper  in  this ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  justice.  But  specific 
duties  is  a  tariff  of  the  same'  Amount  upon  all  arti- 
cles of  the  same  kind,  weight,  yard,  &c.  Brown 
sugar  may  be  taken  for  the  p;arpose  of  illustration. 
Havana  sugar  we  will  suppose  worth  $4  per  hun- 
dred :  the  tax  levied  upon  this  amount,  under  the 
specific  duties  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  would  be  $2  50. 
Porto  Rico,  worth  $2  per  hundred,  would  yield  the 
same  amount  of  tax,  i.  e.  $2  50.  This  is  not  more 
palpably  unjust  than  levying  the  same  duty  upon 
all  silks,  all  laces,  all  broadcloths,  all  ladies'  hats^ 
Ac.  &c.,  without  re^ai'd  to  the  quality  of  those  arti- 
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cles.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  levying  the  same 
taif  upon  all  farms,  carriages,  horses,  &c.,  without 
regard  to  the  value  thereof.  It  would  require  the 
owner  of  ten  acres  of  mountain  land,  to  pay  as  much 
as  Van  Rensselaer,  and  force  the  tenant  of  a  hovel 
to  contribute  as  much  as  the  owner  of  the  most 
splendid  mansion  in  New-York.  There  is  mo  justice 
in  the  mode  of  raising  revenue  by  specific  duties ; 
and  therefore  it  cannot  commend  itself  to  our  favor- 
able consideration.  But  it  is  asserted  by  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  what  they  discuss,  or  are  personally 
interested  in  the  matter,  that  specific  duties  are  nB- 
cessary  to  prevent  frauds.  Such  is  not  the  opinion 
of  a  distinguished  statesman,  who  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  subject.* 

Minimum  duties  are  as  objectionable  as  specific 

*  **  What  are  the  other  principles  of  the  Act  ?  (Compromise  Act.) 
First,  there  is  the  principle,  that  a  fixed  ad  valorem  duty  shall  prevail  and 
he  in  force  at  all  times.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  that  principle. 
There  are  certain  vagne  notions  afloat  as  to  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
specific  duties  and  discriminations,  which  I  am  persuaded  arise  from  a 
want  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject.  We  have  had  the  ad  va- 
lorem principle  practically  in  force  ever  since  the  Compromise  Act  wai 
passed ;  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  administering  the  duties  of  the 
treasury  on  that  principle. 

**  Compare  the  system  of  specific  and  the  ad  valorem  system  of  duties, 
and  Imaintain  that  the  latter  is  justly  entitled  to  the  preference.  The 
one  principlef  declares  ,that  the  duty  shall  be  paid  upon  the  real  value 
of  the  article  taxed  ;  the  specific  principle  imposies  an  equal  duty  on  arti- 
cles greatly  unequal  in  value. 

"  I  say  that  in  theory,  and  according  to  every  sound  principle  of  justice, 
the  ad  valorem  principle  is  entitled  to  the  preference." 

"  I  believe  that  if  we  adopt  a  fixed  rate  ad  valorem,  wherever  it  can  be 
done,  the  revenue  will  be  subjected  to  fewer  frands  than  the  injustice  and 
frauds  incident  to  specific  duties." — Speech  of  Mr^  Clay  in  the  Senate, 
'March  1, 1842. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  odious  than  this  method  of 
collecting  taxes.  Coarse  cotton  shirtings,  worth  in 
England  three  cents  per  yard,  by  the  law  of  1842  is 
assfwmed  to  be  worth  twenty  cents  per  yard ;  thus 
bearing  a  falsehood  on  its  face^  If  a  duty  of 
forty  per  cent  were  levied  upon  the  three  cents,  the 
real  value  of  a  yard  of  coarse  cotton  shirting,  the 
tax  would  be  about  one  cent;  but  dss^mung  the 
yard  to  be  worth  twenty  cents,  that  law  would  ex- 
act, even  if  the  article  could  be  admitted,  a  tax  of 
eight  cents  instead  of  one.  What  would  be  thought 
of  the  equity  of  a  State  law,  which  would  authorize 
a  sheriff  to  dssv/nie  that  a  farm  worth  $1,000  is 
worth  $6,000 ;  and  instead  of  exacting  from  the 
owner  twenty  dollars,  wring  from  his  honest  earn- 
ings one  hmidred  and  twenty?  As  much  justice 
would  there  be  in  suffering  a  Shylock,  who  had 
loaned  $100  at  six  per  cent.,  to  assume  that  he  had 
loaned  $600,  and  instead  of  receiving  six  per  cent, 
interest,  to  extort  thirty-six. 

Notwithstanding  the  triumphs  of  the  tariff  of 
1846,  and  the  unparalleled  prosperity  which  the 
whole  country  exhibits  under  its  operation,  still  the 
discontented  manufecturer  harps  upon  the  necessity 
of  more  protection ;  and  the  press  which  advocates 
their  cause,  portrays  the  advantages  of  the  home 
market  which  will  be  extended  to  the  farmer,  pro- 
vided he  will  generously  allow  them  to  filch  money 
from  his  pocket.  The  farmer,  however,  fully  ap- 
preciates the  offer,  and  understands  the  operation 
of  the  swindling  protective  system  in  all  its  details. 
The  time  for  humbugging  the  people  of  this  countiy 
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is  passed;  and  it  is  surprising  that  any  attempts 
should  be  made,  to  revive  an  odious  system,  which 
has  been  repudiated  and  condemned  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  .  What  right  have  a  few  manufacturers 
to  demand  that  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the 
masses,  that  money  may  be  put  in  their  own  pock- 
ets ?  Have  they  not  already  the  protection  which 
a  strictly  revenue  tariff  gives  them  ? 

Suppose  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  iron  can  be 
landed  in  New  York  for  $100,  and  a  tariff  of  $30  is 
laid  upon  it.  .This  operation  at  once  increases  the 
article  to  $1 30.  Is  not  that  protection  enough  for  the 
American  manufacturer  of  the  article  ?  He  has  no 
right  to  ask  even  that  protection ;  and  it  would  not 
be  extended  to  him,  if  it  did  not  incidentally  and 
necessarily  follow  from  the  levying  a  tariff  upon  fo- 
reign importations.  Why  should  not  the  American 
farmer  seek  the  cheapest  market  throughout  the 
world  to  purchase  his  iron,  salt,  or  sugar?  Why 
should  not  the  shackles  be  stricken  from  com- 
merce, that  he  may  carry  his  produce  to  any  part 
of  the  globe  ?  It  is  asserted  that  a  high  tariff  will 
produce  competition ;  the  farmer  will  abandon  his 
plough  and  become  a  consumer  instead  of  a  produ- 
cer, all  resulting  in  a  glorious  home^market.  there 
would  be  some  plausibility  in  this  assumption  if 
there  were  no  forests  to  be  cleared,  and  if  the 
amount  of  production  of  the  American  soil  had 
reached  its  highest  point.  But  there  are  vast  and 
gloomy  forests  spreading  far  to  the  westward,  ten- 
anted only  by  howling  beast^  and  lurking  savages. 
Our  soil  still  repays  bountifully  the  husbandman's 
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industry.  Europe  still  pours  forth  her  thousands 
annually,  seeking  liberty  and  happiness ;  and  man 
still  prefers  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven  in  the 
country,  and  quench  his  thirst  from  the  cool  waters 
which  burst  from  the  hillsides,  to  confinement  in 
unhealthy  manufactories ;  and  shunning  the  toil  of 
the  crowded,  confined,  and  joyless  "  corporatiojis," 
seeks  independence  and  happiness  in  the  country, 
where  the  cricket  is  heard  upon  the  hearth,  and 
where  his  fire  never  goes  out.  The  tariff  of  1846 
may  require  modification ;  if  so,  let  it  be  revised  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  people  of  this  country  will 
require  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  of  that 
act.  Let  revenue  alone  be  the  object  in  adjusting 
a  tariff  upon  imports.  Let  specific  minimum  and 
protective  duties  be  forever  discarded  from  the  sta- 
tute-book. Let  the  necessity  for  a  high  tariff  be 
obviated  by  adgid  economy  upon  the  part  of  the 
General  Government,  and  that  prosperity  will  con- 
tinue,  which  stamps  ^he  present  as  a^  important  era 
in  our  countiy's  history. 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  by  the  advocates  of  a 
protective  tariff  to  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  establishment  of  free  trade.  They  insist  that 
our  people  will  become  largely  indebted  to  foreign- 
ers for  manufactures,  resulting  in  a  balance  of  trade 
against  us.  They  confinually  remind  us  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor  in  our  dealings  with  aU  the  powers  of  the 
earth.  That  is  more  than  we  ought  to  desire,  or 
can  ever  expect  to  accomplish.  We  may  beconle 
indebted  to  China  for  tea,  to  the  East  India  islands 
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for  spices,  and  to  France  for  silks.  We  pay  the 
debt  off  i^th  the  balance  coming  to  ns  from  Eng- 
land. The  balance  may  be  against  us  in  trading 
with  one  country,  and  for  us  ip  trading  with  ano- 
ther— ^all  resulting  in  a  fair  and  equitable  exchange 
of  productions.  To  slyly  overreach  foreign  mer- 
chants should  not  be  considered  peculiarly  laudable, 
especially  when  it  is  done  by  obtaining  conmiercial 
advantages  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
trade,  and  common  honesty.  No  country  with  such 
a  vast  annual  production  as  our  own  can  ever  have 
cause  to  fear  the  result  of  free  trade.  K  our  re- 
sources were  small^  and  we  produced  little  more 
than  was  necessary  for  our  own  consumption,  it 
would  be  otherwise.  But  while,  year  after  year, 
there  is  pouring  from  every  hill  and  valley  through- 
out the  confederacy,  our  surplus  produce  to  change 
for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  the  old  world, 
we  have  no  reason  to  dread  the  most  unrestricted 
commercial  regulations.  The  balance  oi produce  and 
consumption  is  altogether  a  different  question ; — the 
amount  of  production  may  decrease,  while  its  con- 
sumption increases,  resulting  in  disaster  and  wretch- 
edness. To  illustrate:  We  will  suppose  that  the 
United  States  increase  in  population  until  they  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants. 
K  the  production  decreased,  the  result  would  be 
poverty  and  want,  rendered  more  disastrous  by 
mental  .and  physical  imbecility.  The  production  of 
the  world,  through  the  indolence  of  its  inhabitants, 
might  become  less  than  its  consumption,  ending  in 
the  same  results.     But  where  the  production  of  a 
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nation  is  greater  than  its  consumption,  the  snrplnB 
<5an  be  exchanged  for  the  luxuries  and  necessaries 
of  other  lands.  Events  may  occurwhen  the  balance 
of  trade  may  be  against  the  United  States,  and  the 
balance  of  produce  and  consumption  remain  in  its 
favor.  Suppose,  to  put  a  strong  case,  a  nation  im- 
ports for  a  certain  number  of  years  more  in  value 
than  is  exported,  yet  the  substantial  wealth  of  that 
nation  may  be  on  the  increase,  by  the  increased  va- 
lue, in  a  greater  degree,  of  its  yeariy  produce,  the 
erection  of  cities,  the  building  of  railroads  and  ca- 
nals, and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  more  ex- 
tended and  successful  operations.  It  is  true,  this  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  internal  resources  of 
a  country,  and  the  inclination  of  her  people  to  de- 
velope  them.  It  will  apply  with  much  force  to  the 
United  States,  because  our  resources  are  immense ; 
while  it  would  not  to  a  country  where  the  consump- 
tion exceeds  the  production. 

The  illustrations  used  to  prove  the  advantages 
of  the  protective  system  are  exceedingly  amusing, 
and  demonstrate,  at  least,  the  profound  ignorance  of 
some  of  its  advocates.  This  is  exemplified  by  the 
demonstration  of  the  leading  whig  paper  in  the 
United  States.*    To  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 

r         t 

*  "  It  is  quite  clear,  we  think,  that  the  surest  and  most  solid,  business 
for  us  would  be  to  make  our  exports  exceed  our  imports,  because  the  ba- 
lance, whatever  it  may  be,  will  come  to  us  in  coin ;  tliat  is  to'say^  if,  in 
1846,  we  export  $160,000,000  and  import  only  t>100,J00,000,  the  ba- 
lance of  $50,000,000  due  us  by  the  residue  of  the  world  will  be  received 
in  the  *  hard,'  which  should  be  as  welcome  to  the  loco  focos  as  to  the  whigs," 
— National  Intelligmcer,  October  8,  1846. 
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xnent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  it.  Suppose 
we  should  receive  $50,000,000  annually,  as  the  ba- 
lance due  us  by  the  nations  of  the  earth,  how  long 
would  it  take  us  to  receive  aU  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  world  ?  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  cir- 
culation has  been  estimated  at  $5,000,000,000.  It 
would  therefore  only  require  one  hundred  years, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Intdligencer^  to  drain 
the  universe  of  its  gold  and  silver.  The  most  effec- 
tual method  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  this 
country,  is  to  obtain  a  foreign  market  for  its  vast 
surplus  produce.  K  this  can  be  accomplished,  there 
is  no  danger  of  bankruptcy  being  the  fate  that 
awaits  us;  The  great  staple  of  this  country  is  cot- 
ton. Let  commercial  treaties  with  China  enable  us 
to  balance  with  that  country  our  accounts,  with  cotr 
ton.  The  imports  of  merchandise  into  China  from 
the  United  States,  in  1844,  amounted  to  $1,320,170 
The  export  of  China  on  American  ac- 
count, was  -        -        -        -         6,686,171 

Leaving  a  balance  against  the  U.  S.  of    $5,366,001 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  balance  should  not 
be  discharged  with  cotton.  The  total  number  of 
bales  of  cottoti  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  ports,  from  Ist  September,  1848,  to  3l8t  Au- 
gust, 1849,  as  appears  from  Hunt's  Ma- 
gazine, was  ....  2,227,844 
Excess  over  last  year,  ^  '  -  -  -  369,583 
Now  let  us  see  what  was  the  amount  compared 
to  this,  which  was  consumed  by  the  much  lauded 
home  market.    The  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  by 
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and  in  the  hands  of  the  manfacturers,  was  less  than 
520,000  bales.    Now  shall  this  large  surplus  remain 
upon  the  hands  of  the  producer,  that  the  manufac- 
turers may  be  pleased  by  the  establishment  of  re- 
strictive duties  ?    It  is  not  alone  the  article  of  cotton 
which  we  want  to  exchange  for  the  productions  of 
other  countries.    The  United  States  could  become, 
if  necessary,  the  granary  of  the  world.    The  farmer 
desires  a  market  for  his  com,  pork,  beef,  flour,  and 
tobacco,  as  well  as  cotton.     It  is  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  ends  that  the  influence  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  wielded.    The  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  United  States  should  be  directed  to  make  con- 
stant exertions  to  procure  the  admission  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  people  into  foreign  countries,  upon 
the  most  favorable  terms.     When  that  is  done,  we 
shall  realize  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  illim- 
itable resources  of  the  most  favored  country  upon 
the  globe.    The  policy  of  establishing  countervailing 
duties  as  An  oflfeet  to  the  high  tariflfe  which  were  im; 
posed  upon  their  subjects  by  foreign  powers,  received 
the  warm  support  of  the  whig  party.     It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  what  justice  there  is  in  imposing  bur- 
dens upon  our  own  citizens,  because  monarchical 
powers  oppress  their  subjects.     Experience  proves, 
however,  that  the  advocacy  upon  our  part  of  liberal 
principles,  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  England.* 

*  **  The  most  curious  item  of  intelligence  by  this  arrival  is  the  unprece- 
dented compliment  paid  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  Mr.  Secretary  Walker's 
Annual  Treasury  Report,  recommending  the  repeal  of  our  protective 
tariff,  which  was  ordered  by  their  Lordships  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  House.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  the  free  trade  propositions 
of  our  Secretary  accelerated,  if  they  did  not  prompt,  the  kindred  measure 
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If  sucli  a  fortunate  result  has  been  produced  by  the 
liberal  course  of  the  United  States,  we  surely  have 
great  inducement  to  persevere  in  our  efforts,  until 
we  have  placed  our  commercial  regulation  upon  the 
best  foo4  with  the  powers  of  thf^h. 

A  remarkable  versatility  has  characterized  the 
course  pursued  by  the  friends  of  the  restrictive 
system.  They  have  not  based  their  arguments  upon 
immutable  principles,  which  are  as  unchangeable  as 
the  eternal  wilL  On  the  contrary,  their  arguments 
have  changed  with  circumstances.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  champions  of  that  policy  is  Mr, 
Hudson,  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts ;  his  arguments  abound  in  sophistry, 
although  they  bear  the  evidence  of  apparent  frank- 
ness. A  thorough  master  of  the  subject,  he  always 
exhibited  great  ability  in  its  discussion,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  seized  upon  the  strong  points 
which  circwmstcmces  placed  in  his  possession,  ren- 
dered him  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  progress  of 
liberal  principles.  There  was  one  argument  which 
possessed  great  plausibility,  and  when  stated  with 
great  sincerity  of  manner,  always  produced  an  effect, 
and  that  was  the  impolicy  of  resorting  to  free  trade, 
because  other  nations  placed  enormous  duties  upon 
the  productions  of  our  country.*    But  subsequently 

in  England  of  a  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws." — Ediiorial  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  February  31,  1846. 

*  **  The  Committee  see  nothing  in  the  jwlicy  of  other  nations  which 
would  justify  us  in  adopting  the  delusive  theory  of  free  trade.  The  new 
tariff  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  a  com- 
mercial millennium,  is  highly  restrictive  in  its  character."  *SSome  articles 
which  were  formerly  pro^bited,  she  now  admits,  but  on  a  doty  so  nearly 
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to  that  time,  the  English  Government  removed  al- 
together, or  greatly  reduced  her  duties  upon  Ame- 
rican produce.*  When  the  Government  of  England 
tendered  to  the  United  States  such  commercial  ad- 


prohibitory,  that  they  cannot  be  imported  except  in  extreme  cases." 
^  But  what  is  the  ftee  trade  that  England  tenders  to  nis  7  On  what  terms 
does  she  receive  our  staples  7  Why,  she  imposes  the  following  rate  of 
duties  upon  our  products : 


per  eent. 

Salted  beef 60 

Bacon        i 109 

Butter       ......     70 

Indian  com,  average    .     .    32 
Flour,  average         ...    32 

Rodn .     76 

Sperm  oil 33 


per  eeni. 
Sperm  candles    ....     33 
Tobacco  manufactured       1200 
Tobacco  unmanufactared  1000 

Salted.pprk 33 

Soap 200 

Spirits  from  grain         .     .  500 
Spirits  from  molaases    .      1600 


**  On  these  fourteen  articles  she  imposes  an  average  of  355  per  cent, 
a  duty  vastly  greater  than  we  impose  upon  any  of  her  fabrics.  It  is 
idle  therefore  to  pretend  that  she  extends  to  us  any  thing  like  free  trade.** 
— Report  of  Mr.  Hudson  made  to  Congress,  lOth  of  A^pril,  1844. 

♦  **  Alteration  of  duties  on  American  Produde. 

**  Our  American  readers  will  find  that  the  British  Ministry  propose  to 
make  important  reductions  on  many  of  the  articles  exported  from  America 
to  England.  We  hope  to  see  a  similar  spirit  manifested  by  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington.    The  alterations  comprise : 

Previoua  duty. 

140.  per  cwt. 

88.       do.     . 

8b.       do.    . 
168.  per  load 

28.  per  lb.    . 

88.  per  Qwt. 

88.       do.     . 


Bacon  .    . 

Beef,  fresh    .     . 
Beef,  salted  .     . 
Hay    ...    . 
Hides      .     .     . 
Meat  .... 
Pork    .... 
Buckwheat   .     . 
Candles,  tallow 
Cheese     .     .     . 
Clocks     .     .    . 
Hams, 
Hops  . 
Indian  com,  heavy 

duty  .  .  . 
Rice  .... 
Tallow    .    .     . 


lOs.  per  cwt. 
lOs.  68.  per  cwt. 
20  per  cent.  . 
14s.  per  cwt. 
908.       do.     . 


Reduced  tO"^ 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

l8.  per  quarter. 

58.  per  cwt. 

58.      do. 

10  per  cent. 

78.  per  cwt. 

458.      do. 

Is.  per  quarter. 

66.  per  cwt.  Is.  per  qr. 

38  to  do.  cwt.  Is.  p.  cwt. 


National  Inteliireneer,  February  2lat,   1846.     Credited  to   Wilmer  ^ 
SmUh*»  European  Timee. 
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vantages,  it  was  indeed  the  harbinger  of  "  a  com- 
mercial millennimn,"  especially  when  it  was  done 
under  circumstances  which  precluded  the  idea  of 
another  resort  to  the  restrictive  policy.  Mi'.  Hud- 
son, who  had  so  often  complained  of  the  oppressive 
duties  imposed  upon  American  productions,  ought 
assuredly  to  express  satisfaction  at  the  liberal  com*se 
pursued  by  the  British  Government.  »  This  was  not 
the  case,  however.  He  immediately  changed  front, 
and  instead  of  condemning  the  high  tariff  of  Great 
Britain,  as  he  had  done  in  1844,  he  actually  at- 
tempted to  convince  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
that  the  people  of  this  country  were  injured^  and 
not  benefited  by  the  free  trade  tariff  of  Grea^  Bri- 
tain.* There  is  but  one  instance  of  such  remark- 
able versatility  upon  record.f 

In  1842  Mr.  Hudson  made  a  powerftil  speech,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  necessity  of  a  high  tariff 
to  protect  the  operatives  in  this  country  against  the 
pauper  laborer  of  Europe.  He  drew  a  mournftd 
picture  of  the  sufferings  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  low  wages  which  were  paid  for 
labor.  J    This  would  be  regarded  as  a  vision  of  an 

^  *^  I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  said  that  most  of  the  wheat  which  is  sent 
into  Canada  finds  its  way  into  Great  Britain.'  I  admit  if,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  show  hereafter,  that  in  this  indirect  trade  we  now  enjoy  a  sort 
of  monopoly,  by  the  operation  of  the  present  corri'laws  if  Chreai  Britain^ 
but  of  which  we  should  be  deprived  by  a  repeal  of  those  laws.  *  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  all  attention — the  great  question  for 
the  committee  and  the  country  to  consider." — Speeth  of  Mr.  Hudson, 
House  of  Representatives,  February  26,  1846. 

f  ^  I  went  to  her,  Master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like  a  poor  old  man :  but 
I  came  from  her,  Master  Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman." 

I  f'  With  such  facts  before  us,  we  can  sympathize  with  a  respectable 
weaver,  who  testified  before  the  commissioner  as  follows : 
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excited  imagination,  if  we  should  judge  from  dkfa/ncy 
sketch  of  the  same  gentleman  of  a  later  production.* 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  affords  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  country  an  opportunity  of  feeding 
those  who  were  described  as  being  so  stricken  with 
poverty  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hudson  in  1842,  he 
has  changed  his  argument,  and  has  now  come  to  the 

*^  *  Question.  Have  yon  any  children  7' 

**  *  Arutcer,  No.    I  had,  but  they  are  both  dead,  thanks  be  to  God.' 
<*  *  Question.  Do  yon  express  satisfaction  at  the  death  of  yonr  children  7' 
**  *  Answer.  I  do.    T  thank  God  for  it    I  am  relieved  from  the  harden 
of  maintaining  them ;  and  they,  poor  dear  creatures,  are  relieved  from  the 
trouUes  of  this  mortal  life.' 

**  Comments  upon  such  evidence  would  be  out  of  place.  When  poverty 
and  wretchedness  press  so  heavily  upon  parents  that  they  rejoice  at  the 
death  dt  their  own  children,  their  state  must  be  painful  indeed." — Extracts 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Mcusachusetts,  July  8, 1842. 

*  **  Tooke,  an  experienced  English  writer^  informs  us  that,  from  1832  to 
1838,  the  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  so  abundant  that  wheat 
was  fed  out  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  even  used  for  distillation. 
This  induced  the  fiirmer  to  sow  less ;  and,  for  several  succeeding  years, 
the  winters  were  unfavorable  for  the  crops,  and  the  season  of  harvest  was 
unpropitious,  so  as  to  increase  the  demand  for  foreign  grain.  Every  man 
acquainted  with  English  agriculture  knows  that  great  improvements  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  her  mode  of  cultivation.  Bogs  and  swamps  are 
being  reclaimed,  barren  hillsides  are  being  converted  into  fruitful  fields, 
and  her  waste  places  are  being  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  She  has 
also  adopted  an  improved  mode  of  seeding.  Until  quite  recently,  the  wheat 
growers  were  in  the  habit  of  sowing  about  three  bushels  of  grain  to  the 
acre.  But  Drummond,  a  late  English  writer,  says  that,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  machine  for  sowing  wheat,  which  distributes  the  grain 
equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  they  have  found  that  a  less 
quantity  of  seed  will  answer  equally  well ;  and  that  this  improvement 
alone  will  save  to  the  United  ELingdom  five  or  six  millions  of  bushels,  and 
thus  supply  at  least  one-third  of  her  deficiency.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  probable  that  her  demand  for  foreign  graip  will  materially 
increase.  Her  own  supply  will  increase  with  her  demand.  The  means 
of  the  mass  of  her  people  are  limited ;  and  we  cannot  expect  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  she  will  take  a  quantity  of  foreign  grain  much,  if  any, 
larger  than  she  does  at  present." — Ibid. 
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conclnedon  that  there  is  no  hope  that  the  demand  for 
our  productions  will  be  increased.  The  com  laws, 
which  hung  for  so  many  years  like  an  incubus  upon 
the  consumers  of  England,  were  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  land  proprietors.  The  scale  of  duties 
upon  breadstuflfe  was  raised  so  high,  that  it  pro- 
duced not  only  extreme  suffering,  but  often  star- 
vation. The  great  scarcity  which  resulted  from  this 
policy,  enriched  the  landholder,  while  it  inflicted 
dreadful  sufferings  upon  the  poor,  A  scarcity  of 
food  raised  its  price  enormously,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  thousands  of  human  beings  existed, 
only,  upon  the  smallest  quantity  possible,  of  the 
most  indifferent  provisions.  For  the  relief  of  that 
portion  of  the  community,  societies  were  established 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  reform.  The  intel- 
lects of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  the 
orators  of  England  were  devoted  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  struggle  was  long  and  fierce.  The  pow- 
er and  interests  of  the  British  nobility  were  arrayed 
against  a  starving  community,  and  the  struggle  end- 
ed by  a  defeat  of  the  lords,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade. 

By  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  agricultural 
products  of  other  nations  were  admitted  into  Eng- 
land. The  importer  was  enabled  to  purchase  at 
lower  prices,  and  could  therefore  sell  a  larger  amount 
of  food  fbf  a  smaller  sum  of  money  than  under 
the  fonnjer  prohibitory  tariflfe,  and  in  this  way  the 
producers  in  the  United  States  are  enabled  to  find 
a  foreign  market  for  their  surplus  produce. 

As  an  excuse  for  adhering  to  the  protective  poli- 

23 
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cy,  when  hard  pressed  for  argoments,  the  whig  party 
insist  that  it  had  its  origin  with  the  establishment  of 
our  Government,  and  that  the  Others  of  the  Re- 
public sanctioned  it.  It  is  well  to  examine  this  po- 
sition, because  we  are  inclined  to  pay  respect  to  the 
acts  and  opinions  of  those  who  cemented  onr  Ubei^ 
ties  with  their  blood.  It  is  only  necessary,  to  show 
the  fiJlacy  of  the  assertion  that  the  earlier  Presi- 
dents sanctioned  high  duties,  to  refer  to  the  tariflb 
which  were  passed  between  the  years  1Y89  and 
1817* 

♦  TaHff  Ad  qf  Jvly  4, 1789. 

On  molasses,  per  gallon,  2^  cents ;  on  malt,  per  bushel,  10  cents ;  on 
brown  sugars,  per  pound,  1  cent ;  loaf  sugars,  per  pound,  3  cents ;  all 
other  sugars,  per  pound,  1^  cents ;  on  coffee,  per  pound,  2|  cents ;  on 
boots,  per  pair,  50  cents ;  on  all  shoes  and  slippers  made  of  leather,  per 
pair,  7  cents ;  on  all  steel  un wrought,  for  every  112  pounds,  66  cents ;  on 
all  nails  and  spikes,  per  pound,  1  cent ;  on  salt,  per  bushel,  6  cents ;  on 
coal,  per  bushel,  2  cents ;  on  bohea  tea,  per  pound,  6  cents ;  all  hyson  teas, 
per  pound,  20  cents ;  on  all  writing,  printing,  or  wrapping  paper,  paper- 
hangings,  and  pasteboard,  7|  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  on  all  buttons,  saddles, 
batts  of  beaver,  wool,  or  mixture  of  either,  on  millinery  ready  made,  cast- 
ings of  iron,  slit  and  rolled  iron,  and  on  clothing  ready  made,  7^  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Tari/fAcio/ 1792. 

Steel,  per  hundred  weight,  100  cents;  nails,  per  pound,  2  cents; 
shoes  and  slippers  o^  silk,  20  cents ;  all  other  shoes  and  slippers  for  men 
and  women,  clogs  and  galoshes,  10  cents;  on  cables,  for  every  112 
pounds,  180  cents;  on  tarred  cordage,  for  every  112  pounds,  180  cents; 
looking-glass,  window,  and  other  glass,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  cast,  slit, 
and  rolled  iron,  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  sail-cloth,  cabinet  wares,  and  ge- 
nerally all  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  tin,  pewter,  copper,  brass,  &c.,  not 
being  otherwise  particularly  enumerated,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Tariff  Act  qf  1794. 

On  coffee,  per  pound,  1  cent ;  clayed  or  lump  sugar,  per  pound,  1 
cent ;  on  boots,  per  pair,  25  cents ;  on  shoes  and  slippers,  for  men  and 
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An  argument  mucli  used  by  tlie  protectionists 
is  based  upon  the  feet,  that  manufectured  goods 
have  feUen  in  price  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

women,  5  cents ;  on  coal,  per  bushel,  \  cent ;  on  slit,  cast,  and  rolled  iron, 
and,  generally,  on  all  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  tin,  pewter,  copper,  and 
brass,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  6  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  on  all  manufao 
tures  of  cotton  or  linen,  or  of  muslins  of  cotton  or  linen,  or  of  which  cot- 
ton or  linen  is  the  material  or  chief  fabric,  being  printed,  stained,  or  cth 
lored,  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Tariff  Act  of  March  3,  1797. 

**  An  Act  for  raising  a  further  sum  of  money  by  additional  duties  oo 
certain  articles  imported,  and  for  other  purposes. 

**  That  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  the  following  duties, 
in  addition  to  those  now  in  force  and  payable  on  the  several  articles  herein- 
after enumerated,  shall  be  laid  and  levied  and  collected  upon  those  articles 
respectively,  at  their  importation  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 
port  or  place. 

"  On  all  brown  sugars,  per  pound,  j  cent ;  on  all  bohea  tea,  per  pound, 
2  cents  ;  on  aU  molasses,  per  gallon,  1  cent ;  and  on  all  velvets  and  velve- 
lets,  whether  stained,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  and  upon  all  muslins, 
muslinets,  and  other  cotton  goods,  not  printed,  stained,  or  colored,  2^  per 
cent,  ad  valorem." 

There  was  also  a  section  providing  that  after  the  30th  of  June  an 
additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  should  be  levied  on  the  aforesaid  articles 
imported  in  foreign  ships. 

Iktriff  of  March  26,   1804,  (during  the  Administration  of  Jefferson,) 

caUed  the  Mediterranean  Fund, 

^  An  Act  further  to  protect  the  commerce  and  seamen  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Barbery  Powers. 

^  A  duty  of  2^  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  duties  now 
imposed  by  law,  [aforesaid  act  of  March  3d,  1797,]  shall  be  laid,  levied, 
and  collected  upon  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  paying  a  du^  ad 
valorem,  which  shall,  after  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place." 

The  act  provided  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  upon  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  further  provided  that  a  distinct  account  should  be  kept  of  the 
fund,  and  that  the  additional  duty  should  cease  as  soon  as  the  difficulties 
should  be  adjusted  with  the  Barbary  Powers. 
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That  assnmption  is  correct,  but  the  error  they  com- 
mit is  in  not  attributing  it  to  the  right  cause.  They 
assert  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  protective  system. 
It  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  our  revenue  laws 
have  produced  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured goods  throughout  the  world.  Prices  have 
been  reduced  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
When  alluding  to  the  results  which  are  to  follow 
competition  among  our  own  manufacturers,  they 
forget  that  there  is  a  competion  among  foreigners 
for  our  market,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
down  prices.  Mechanical  skiU  has  made  wonderfol 
improvements  in  the  machinery  which  has  been 
substituted  for  hand  labor,  and  the  low  price  of  the 
raw  material,  and  of  food,  as  forests  melt  away  be- 
fore the  progress  of  civilization,  and  broad  acres 
yield  their  harvests  as  the  fruits  of  labor,  are  by  no 
means  unimportant  causes  for  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  manufactured  goods,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  But  the  great  question  for  the  country  to 
consider  is  the  comparative  price  of  manufactured 

Tariff  Act  of  1816,  during  Madison* 8  AdminislraiiorL 

On  all  articles  mannfactured  from  brass,  copper,  iron,  steel,  pewter, 
lead,  or  tin,  cutlery,  pins,  needles,  buttons,  cannon,  muskets,  and  firearms, 
SO  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  on  woollen  manufactures,  of  all  descriptions,  or 
of  which  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  (excepting  blankets,  woollen 
rugs,  and  worsted  or  stuff  goods,)  26  per  cent  ad  valorem,  until  June, 
1819,  and  after  that  day  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  on  all  cotton  manufac- 
tures, of  all  descriptions,  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  material  of  chief  value, 
and  on  cotton  twist,  yam,  or  thread,  as  follows :  for  three  years  next  ensu- 
ing the  13th  day  of  June,  1816,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  after  that 
time  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  on  iron,  in  bars  and  bolts,  (excepting  iron 
manufactured  by  rolling,)  per  hundred  weight,  46  cents ;  on  boots,  per 
pair,  160  cents. 
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articles  previous  and  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1842,  and  before  and  since  the  act  of 
1846  went  into  operation.* 

*  WhoUtale  price  of  dometiie  goodt  on  the  firet  day  of  Augtut,  1842,  ami 

1844,  taken  from  the  otUet-bookt  of  the  selling  agents,  and 

copied  into  the  New-  York  Morning  Newo, 

TABLE  I. 


ARTICLES. 

Brown  cotton  flannels,  Hamilton,  per  yard, 

Glasgow  jeans,  per  yard, 

Sheep's  gray  casinets,  per  yard,            .... 
37-inch  brown  sheetings,  In.  Head,  per  jrard, 
37-incb  brown  sheetings,  Oella  B.,  per  yard, 
37-inch  brown  sheetings,  Savage  fiictory,  per  yard, 
37-inch  brown  sheetings.  Stark  company,  per  yard, 
37-inch  brown  sheetings,  Thistle  factory,  per  yard, 
37-inch  brown  sheetings.  Thistle  factory,  per  yard, 
37-inch  brown  sheetings,  Patuxent  company,  per  yard, 
44-inch  Osnaburgs,  grays,  Patapsco  factory,  per  yard,  . 
Penitentiary  plaids  and  stripes,  per  yard, 
Salisbary  company  scarlet  flannels.  No.  12  to  26  inclusive, 
Merrimack  blue  prints,  per  yard,         .... 
Fall  River  blue  prints,  per  yard,      .... 
Bfaverick  sattinets,  per  yard, 


per  yd. 


1842. 


eto. 
10^ 
17 
30 

7i 
7 
8 
7 

64 
5 

104 
10 

18 

114 

10 
574 


1844 


do. 

n\ 

19 
45 

8* 

8 

8 

8* 

8 

6i 

H 

12 

11* 
254 

114 

10* 
75 


I  now  give  the  price  of  iron  in  the  New-York  market  on  the  30th 
July,  in  each  of  the  years  of  1842  and  1846. 

TABLE  n. 


ARTICLES. 

1842. 

1845. 

Bar,  Russia,  P.  S.  I., 

9102  50    to  $105  00 

$102  50  to  9105  00 

Swedes,    .... 

80  00 

85  00 

American  rolled,    . 

65  00    to 

70  00 

85  00 

Sheet  iron  (Rus.)  per  lb.     . 

00  13^  to 

00  14 

0  13 

Sheet  iron  (English  and  Ame- 

rican) per  lb. 

00  05    to 

00  054 

0  07  to        0  074 

Hoops   (English  and  Ameri- 

can) per  cwt. 

4  25    to 

4  76 

5  50to        6  50 

I  now  frive  the  prices  of  sugar  in  the  New- York  market  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month,  in  the  same  years. 

TABLE  m. 


ARTICLE^. 


St.  Croix,  per  lb. 
New  Orleans,  per  lb. 
Havana,  white,  per  lb. 
Havana,  brown,  per  lb. 


1845. 


6)  cts.  to      8  cts. 
5  to      71 

10  to  10| 

74        to      9 
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If  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  increases 
under  the  operation  of  a  protective  tariff^  surely  the 
fS&rmer  should  receive  a  compensation  therefor  in  the 

Lastly*  I  Sfive  the  prices  of  certain  other  articles  in  the  New- York 
market  in  the  month  of  June  of  each  of  the  years  of  1843  and  1844| 
taken  from  the  New-York  Evening  Post 

TABLE  IV. 


ARTICLES. 


Dorer  prints,  per  yard,  .        .        .        . 

Merrimack  prints,  per  3rard, 

Chlckopee  D.  brown  sheetings,  per  yard,    ^  . 

Amoskeag,  brown,  per  yard,     . 

Sommer  pantaloon  stufi&,  per  yard, 

Bobtt-mill  cotton,  per  yard, 

Scarlet,  white,  and  yellow  flannels,  per  yard, 

Scarlet,  white,  and  yellow  flannels,  per  3rard, 

Scarlet,  white,  and  yellow  flannels,  per  yard. 

Broadcloths,  per  yard,       .... 

Bruadcloths,  per  yard,  .        .        .        . 


From  the  Julj  No 

.  of  Hunt's 

Merchanta' 

Bfagazioe,  1844. 

January, 

January, 

January, 

January, 

January, 

ARTICLES. 

1840. 

1841. 

1812. 

1843. 

1844. 

Iron  anvils,  per  lb. 

$00  09^ 

«00  09^ 

$00  08^ 

$00  08i 

$00  06i 

Bars,  common  English  rolled, 

per  ton, 

76  25 

71  25 

52  50 

53  75 

53  75 

Bars,  refined  English  rolled. 

93  75 

87  50 

76  25 

67  50 

67  50 

Bars,  American  refined, 

90  00 

85  00 

77  50 

65  00 

67  50 

Blooms,  American, 

60  00 

52  50 

50  00 

47  50 

52  50 

Nails,  wrought,  per  lb. 

0  14 

0  11^ 

0  10^ 

0  09 

0  09 

Nails,  cut,  per  lb. 

0  05i 

0  051 

0  05i 

0  03} 

0  04} 

Pigs,  per  ton. 

35  25 

32  50 

31  00 

25  00 

27  50 

Scythes,  per  dozen. 

13  00 

12  50 

12  50 

9  00 

9  00 

8hoTeli%  per  dozen,     . 

10  00 

9  50 

9  00 

7  25 

7  25 

Now,  if  competition,  under  the  tarifiT  of  1842,  is  to  bring  down  die 
price  of  the  manufactured  article,  according  to  their  theory,  why  not  carry 
it  oat  in  practice  ? 

Of  the  sixteen  articles  specified  m  table  No.  1,  fourteen  have  increased 
in  price  from  1842  to  1844 ;  two  remain  at  the  same  cost. 

There  are  six  articles  contained  in  table  No.  2 ;  four  Iiave  increased  in 
price  from  1842  to  1846 ;  one  has  not  varied,  one  has  Slightly  fallen. 

Of  the  four  articles  contained  in  table  No.  3,  every  one  rose  in  valne 
from  1842  to  1845. 
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increased  price  of  his  agricultural  products.  This, 
however,  ia  very  £ar  from  being  the  case,*  and  whUe 
he  ia  forced  to  pay  more  for  the  goods  which  he  is 

Elef  en  aiticlea  are  specified  in  table  No.  4 ;  ereiy  one  enhanced  in 
piiee  from  June,  1843,  lo  June,  1844. 

■  Fnm  Biml'i  Hirdunu'  tUfUint,  Ibr  No.,  ISU. 
Friea  a/  mcnufatlurtd  arlicln  in  lU   Nta-Yark  Marktt  at  Hfirttd 


ma. 

ISM. 

i^ncLB. 

OcUbM. 

F»hn,«T 

ipniao. 

Jun.a. 

B^T. 

Cordige,  AmniMO,  pa  100 

CoKonb.gBing,Ky.,lirl0b 

Lexl.'pig,  per  100  Ibi. 
Hol>»«,N.O..  per  100  gall. 
BtMl,  per  100  lb..    .        . 
Sogu.  N.  0.,  perlOO  lbs.    . 

•ia  00 

16  00 
3  45 
S7  00 

5  00 

6  87 

912  00 

J6  00 
3  SS 

33  DO 
5  00 
7  25 

912  00 

16  00 
3  30 

30  00 
S  00 
T37 

«ia  00 

17  00 
3  45 

31  00 
500 
1  25 

112  00 

17  00 
347 

32  00 
500 
7  00 

FmnHimi-i 

HntbuiU'  Muuiu,  8.pi.DH»r  1S». 

PtUm  of  N«B  Orltant  Cotto* 

itiNtiB-YtrkfarHnvtaT. 

oii\t»n  • 

gS^'mXg 

FuIIt  Uii 

Inhriof. 

gMdot^'iirr- 

mfur. 

.g«ijf.lr. 

8*pi™bCT   9... 

5    aSi 

51  a  6 

6iae 

7    a    7i 

71a    S) 

13... 

5   a5i 

5ia6 

61  a  e 

eja    7i 

71a    84 

October         1,  .  . 

5    as* 

5Ja6 

61  a  6 

51  a    7i 

Tja    81 

14... 

5    a  Si 

Si.  5 

Cia    7 

71  a    7| 

November     1. .  , 

4)  a  5 

SJnS 

GU    61 

7    a    7i 

"     ^  14. .  . 

4ia4i 

5i«5 

Gla    G| 

61a    n 

DewmiKr     1. , . 

..  a5 

51  a  5 

SiaGi 

Gia    Gi 

7    a    7i 

13, . . 

5    aSi 

SJaS 

G    aGi 

Gia    7 

71a    8 

5i.5i 

6    ae 

GiaGi 

7    a    7i 

71a    81 

15. . . 

6ia6 

7ia    71 

8    a    8i 

Febm«Ty      1... 

6ia6: 

71a    e 

8    a    81 

14. . . 

6|afi 

7ja    Si 

8    a    9 

Marcb          1. . . 

61  a  6 

7ia    81 

8    a    9 

14- . . 

eiaj 

8    a    9 

April            1. . . 

71a    8 

8    a    9 

18- . . 

6iaG 

71-    71 

8    a    Si 

May             1-., 

G|a6 

71-    8 

81.    81 

15.  . , 

GiaG 

7Sa    B 

81  a    9 

8    a    8 

9    a    9J 

18,  - . 

61  a  7 

.8    a    8 

9    a    9J 

July                1-  .  . 

7    a7i 

8ia    8 

9Ja  10 

15, . . 

7    «7J 

7Ja81 

91  a  10 

Auguel           1 .  ,  - 

7iaS 

8ia8} 

91a9J 

10    a  lOi 

101  a . . . 

8. -- 

8    a8i 

BJaSi 

lOJall 

11    a... 
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compelled  to  have,  he  is  obliged  to  take  less  for  the 
productions  of  his  farm.  Nor  does  an  increased 
consumption  appear  to  follow  the  passage  of  ^  pro- 


Fkom  HuQt'f  Merchants'  Mafitine,  Mtj  No.  1816. 

Prie€9  of   United  Statet  produce  in  the  New- York  nunrket,  at  difertmt 

periods. 


1813. 

Feb.  14. 

1^ 
Apnl20. 

Junes. 

ARTICLES. 

October. 

Sept.  7. 

Cotton,  N.  0.,  &ir.  p.  100.  lbs. 

9  8  75 

910  75 

$  8  87 

9  8  25 

9  750 

Flour,  western,  bbl. 

4  50 

4  95 

5  06 

4  56 

4  25 

Wheat,  western,  bosh. 

0  95 

1  05 

1   12 

0  98 

0  92 

Rye,  bosh. 

0  65 

0  70 

0  71 

0  65 

0  67 

Com,  bush. 

0  52 

0  48 

0  54 

0  47 

0  46 

Beef,  mess,  per  bbl. 

6  75 

6  25 

6  50 

6  50 

5  75 

Butter,  per  100  lbs. 

14  00 

16  00 

18  00 

15  00 

11  00 

Cheese,  per  100  lbs.     . 

5  50 

5  50 

7  00 

5  50 

5  50 

Tobacco,  Kentucky, 

6  50 

6  50 

6  50 

6  00 

6  00 

From  the  New-Tork  Journal  of  Conunerca. 


ARTICLES. 


Beef,  mess,  per  bbl. 
Beef,  prime,  per  bbl. 
Pork,  mess,  per  bbl. 
Butter,  prime,  per  lb. 
Hams,  smoked,  per  lb. 
Flour,  per  bbl.,  Genesee, 
Flour,  per  bbl.,  Ohio, 
Com  meal,  per  bbl. 
Wheat,  per  bush. 
Cora,  northern,  per  bush. 
Com,  southern,  per  bush. 


1844. 

$5  25 

3  25 


8 
0 
0 

4 
4 
2 


50 
10 
05 
50 
37i 
00 
0  96 
0  50 
0  47 


From  Hunt*!  Merchanta*  Magaaina  for  Norember,  1816. 
Prices  of  Cotton  at  Mobile,  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  folUnoing  years. 


Years. 

1036 
1842 
1844 
1845 


Price  per  lb. 

16    to  20    cents. 

7^  to    8^  cents. 

6    to    8    cents. 

5i  to    6i  cents. 
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tective  tariff*  If  the  subject  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures is  one  of  surpassing  interest  to  the  growers 
of  cotton  and  grain^f  their  interests  have  certainly 
not  been  increased  by  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1842. 

The  protection  of  the  American  laborer  against 
the  paupers  of  Europe,  is  a  subject  of  anxious  care 

From  Hunt'!  Merchants'  llaguiiM,  April  No.,  1846. 
Prift  of  Cotton  in  Liverpool  in  1844  and  1845. 


Upland,  ordinary  to  middling, 
Fair  to  good  fiiir, 

Good  to  fine,  .... 
New  Orleans,  ordinary  to  middling. 
Fair  to  good  &ir. 

Good, 

Choice  marks,        .        .        .        . 
Alabama,  ordinary  to  middling, 
Fair  to  good  fiiir,  .        • 

Mobile,  ordinary  to  middling. 
Fair  to  good  fair. 
Good  to  fine. 


1844.       1B45. 


eta. 
4^10  5 
5|to5i 
51  to  5} 
4t\  to  5i 
5|  to  5| 
5{  to  6 
6ito7 

^xo^ 

5  to5i 
4i  to  5| 
5ito5i 
51  to  6 


Ctfl. 

3|  to  3{ 
4^  to  4} 
4ito5 
3|  to  4) 
4|to4} 
5    to  54 
5|to7 
3    to  3^ 
3}  to  4} 
3    to4 
4|to4J 
4)  to5{ 


Fallen  in  every  instaiiGe,  notwithstanding  the  tarifiPof  1842. 


1842. 

1843. 

1845. 

ABTICLn. 

Cords  of  wood  per  anniun. 

3,580 

3,090 

8,270 

Founds  of  cotton  consumed. 

28,764,000 

22,568,000 

24,128,000 

Tons  anthracite  coal  per  annum. 

11,410 

12300 

12.500 

Gallons  of  oil  per  annum, 

78,689 

80,189 

67,842 

Consumption  of  starch,  pounds  per  annum. 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

Consumption  of  flour  for  starch  in  mills, 

print  works,  and  bleaching,  barrels  per 

annum, 

4.000 

4,000 

4,000 

Consumption  of  charcoal,  bushels  per  ann. 

600,000 

600,000 

600,00 

*  Statistics  of  Lowell  manufactures,  compiled  from  authentic  sources 
by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  January  1842,  '43,  '45. 

f  "  The  subject  of  the  cotton  manufactures  is  one  of  surpassing  in- 
terest to  the  grower  of  cotton,  the  grower  of  grain,  and  the  nuuiufactorer 
himself."— iVo^iona;  IrUeUigencer,  May  96ih,  1846. 
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with  those  who  favor  the  protective  policy.  Scarce- 
ly is  a  speech  delivered,  or  an  editorial  written,  but 
this  matter  is  referred  to,  always  coupled  with  the 
assertion,  that  a  high  tariff  enables  the  mannfactn- 
rers  to  give  increased  wages  to  the  operatives ;  and 
with  more  than  ordinary  complacency  have  they 
dwelt  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  Whig 
party  have  made  much  political  capital  out  of  this 
argument,  without  being  sustained  by  facts.*    I 

*  It  wOl  appear  by  an  examination  of  the  statistics  made  out  in  Jana- 
aiy,  1842,  that  the  amount  of  wages  paid  a  month, 


b  January,  1842 $170,000 

In  January,  1843 160,000 

In  January,  1845 138,600 

Less  in  1843  than  in  1842 20,000 

Less  in  1846  than  in  1842          ....  31,600 

This  is  saving  quite  a  liberal  sum,  especially  when  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  language  of  Mr.  Hudson,  that  the  laborer  '*  must  share  with 
his  employer  the  profits  of  the  business  hy  the  increased  rate  of  his  tDoges,** 
To  that  opemtion,  so  interesting  to  the  laborer,  I  come  now  to  remark 
upon.    The  average  wages  of  females,  clear  of  board,  per  week, 


In  1842 $2  00 

In  1843 1 76 

In  1846 1 76 

Average  wages  of  males,  clear  of  board,  per  day,  was— 

In  1842 80  cents. 

In  1843 70  cents. 

In  1846      .        .     * 70  cents. 

Here  is  an  illustration,  I  suppose,  of  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hudson,  that 
the  laborer  *'  must  share  with  his  employer  in  the  profits  of  the  business 
by  (he  increased  rate  of  his  iDoges,**  It  was  bad  enough  to  Unoer  the  wa^ 
ges  of  the  men  10  cents  per  day ;  but  it  was  truly  ungallant  for  the  lords 
of  the  spindle,  who  are  making  princely  fortunes  out  of  the  labor  of  the 
females,  to  strike  down  their  wages  from  $2  to  (1  76  per  week.    I  call 
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have  taken  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  manufac- 
turers at  Lowell  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
absurdity  of  the  argument  which  has  obtained  so 

particnlar  attention  to  these  facts,  because  it  has  been  denied  that  the 
wages  of  the  females  have  been  reduced  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1842. 

But  let  us  see  if,  while  the  wages  of  the  females  are  Ming  off  instead 
of  increasingi  they  perform  less  labor. 

In  1842  the  total  number  of  females  employed  at  Lowell  was    7,430 
In  1843 6,376 

More  in  1842  than  in  1843 1,066 

Number  of  yards  manufactured  in  1842    .        .        •        73,863,400 
Number  of  yards  manufactured  in  1843       .        .        .    70,276,400 

More  in  1842  than  in  1843 3,678,000 

Although  there  were  1066  more  females  in  1842  than  ill  1843,  yet 
they  manufactured  only  3,678,000  yards  more. 

In  1842  there  were  1110  more  female  operatives  than  in  1846,  yet 
they  manufactured  2,019,800  yards  more  in  1846  than  they  did  in  1842. 

There  were  66  more  female  operatives  in  1843  thaxl  in  1846,  yet  they 
manufactured  6,697,800  yards  more  in  1846  Ihan  in  1843. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clemens,  of  Ala- 
bama, from  Clementine  AveriU,  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  of 
March  19,  1860,  shows  that  under  low  duties  the  wvges  of  the  operatives 
have  again  increased. 

Letter  from  a  Factory  Qirl  to  Senator  Clemens^ 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  March  6, 1860. 

Mr.  Clemeks — Sir :  In  some  of  the  late  papers  I  have  read^sevend 
questions  which  you  have  asked  concerning  the  New  England  operatives. 
They  have  been  well  answered,  perhaps,  but  enough  has  not  yet  been 
said ;  and  I  deem  it  proper  that  the  operatives  should  answer  for  them- 
selves. First,  yon  wish  to  know  what  pay  we  have  ?  I  will  speak  only 
for  the  girls,  and  think  I  am  stating  very  low,  when  I  say  that  we  average 
(2  a  week,  beside  our  board. 

Hundreds  of  girls  in  these  mills  clear  from  $3  to  $6  a  week ;  but  some 
who  have  not  been  here  long,  and  are  pot  much  used  to  the  work,  do  not 
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mucli  favor  with  the  whig  party.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Lowell,  "  the  Manchester  of  America,'* 
is  the  largest  manufactnring  city  iq  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  no  objection  can  be  made  to 
the  facte  which  are  adduced,  and  the  deductions 
which  necessarily  follow. 

In  every  aspect  in  which  the  policy  of  free  trade, 
as  illustrated  by  the  tariff  of  1846,  can  be  viewed, 
it  commends  iteelf  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  incontestably  true  that 
trade  between  nations,  to  be  extensive,  must  be  be- 
neficial to  both.  A  fair  exchange  of  the  produc- 
tions of  one  for  the  other,  can  alone  produce  that 
result.  A  determination  upon  the  part  of  one  Gov- 
ernment to  obtain  specie  in  exchange  for  ite  produc- 
tions, will  result  in  diminished  resources,  and  a  crip- 
pled commerce.  Since  the  establishment  of  liberal 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  immeasurably  increased.  While  the  sub- 
jecte  of  the  English  Government  are  enabled  to 
purchase  a  larger  quantity  of  food,  the  citizens  of 
our  own  country  can  obtain  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money  a  greater  amount  of  merchandise.* 

make  quite  $2,  If  my  wages  are  ever  reduced  lower  than  that  I  shall 
seek  emplo}rment  elsewhere. 

*  *'  The  British  Empire  took  from  us  (not  during  the  year  of  famine, 
as  it  is  called,  of  1847,  but  in  1848)  our  domestic  exports,  including  cot- 
ton, rice,  tobacco,  breadstuffs,  and  provisions,  exclusive  of  specie,  to  the 
value  of  $78,741,416,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  the  value  of 
$64^2,268."— /Jepor/ of /A«  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  December  9, 
1848. 

*'  It  appears  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1848,  (not  a  famine, 
bat  for  abundant  crops  in  Europe,)  our  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  provi* 
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The  tariff  of  1846  was  passed  during  the  exist- 
ence of  a  foreign  war,  when  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  required  for  its  vigorous  prosecution. 
And  yet  it  fiilly  met  the  expectations  and  require- 
ments of  the  Government.  While  the  financial  re- 
vulsions in  England  in  1847,  almost  destroyed  the 
public  credit  in  that  country,  the  bonds  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  sold  at  a  premium.  Not  only  was 
this  measure  of  reform  equal  to  the  emergencies 
created  by  the  war  with  Mexico,  but  is  now  advanc- 
ing the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing 
prosperity  of  the  American  confederacy.  If  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  advantages  resulting  from  free- 
dom of  trade  were  necessary,  it  can  be  witnessed  in 
the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  labor  by  the 
several  States.  If  the  result  of  our  domestic  policy 
largely  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  our  citizens 
— ^if  it  improves  their  social  condition,  and  developes 
the  arts  and  sciences,  why  not  establish  a  similar 
system  with  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

The  attempts  which  had  been  made  by  the  de- 
mocratic party  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  banks,  proved  successful  dui-ing  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Polk.  In  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  he  urged  upon  the  attention  of  that  body 
with  great  force,  that  measure  of  reform.*    As  an 

sions  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $37,472,761,  being  largely  more  than  doable 
the  average  annual  export  during  the  tariff  of  1842." — Ibid, 

*  **  Entertaining  the  opinion  that  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the 
Government  from  banking  institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the 
funds  of  the  Government  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  I  recommend  to  Con- 
gress that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  such  separation,  and  that  a  constitu- 
tional treasury  be  created  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  mcmey .  The  con* 
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indication  that  the  democratic  party  were. deter- 
mined to  make  a  successful  attempt  to  establish  a 
treasury,  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Dromgoole,  of  Virginia,  introduced  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  on  the  19th  of  December,  1845.  It  passed 
that  body  on  the  2d  of  April,  1846,  by  a  vote  of 
122  to  66*  It  passed  the  Senate,  with  amend- 
ments, on  the  Ist  of  August,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  25, 
which  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  on  the  5th 
of  that  month,  and  the  bill  was  approved  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  the  President. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which  had  thus  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land,  the  mint  at  Philadelphia, 

ftitutional  treasury  recommeDded  is  designed  as  a  secure  depository  for 
the  public  money,  without  any  power  to  make  loans  or  discounts,  or  to 
issue  any  paper  whatever  as  a  currency  or  circulation.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  such  a  treasury  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  should  be 
independent  of  all  banking  corporations.  The  money  of  the  people 
should  be  kept  in  the  treasury  of  the  people  created  by  law,  and  be  in  the  co»> 
tody  of  agents  of  the  people  chosen  by  themselves,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution ;  agents  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Government, 
who  are  under  adequate  bonds  and  oaths,  and  who  are  subject  to  severe 
punishments  for  any  embezzlement,  private  use,  or  misapplication  of  the 
public  funds,  and  for  any  failure  in  other  respects  to  perform  their  duties. 
To  say  that  the  people  or  their  Government  are  incompetent,  or  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  custody  of  their  own  money,  in  their  own  treasury,  pnv 
vided  by  themselves,  but  must  rely  on  the  presidents,  cashiers,  and  stock- 
holders of  banking  corporations,  not  appointed  by  them,  nor  responsible  to 
them,  would  be  to  concede  that  they  are  incompetent  for  self-government. 

**  In  reconunending  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  treasury,  in 
which  the  public  money  shall  be  kept,  I  desire  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  by  law  for  its  safety,  and  that  all  Executive  discretion  or  control 
over  it  shall  be  removed,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  in  directing  its 
disbursement,  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  made  by  law." — Message  of 
Mr.  Polk  to  Congress^  December,  1846.  Congressional  Globe,  \st  session 
39<^  Congress,  p.  10. 

t  Congressional  Globe,  Ist  session  29th  Congress,  p.  696. 


*. 
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and  the  branches  of  that  establishment  in  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  Union,  were  appointed  places 
for  depositing  the  revenue  of  the  United  States. 
The  custom-houses  in  the  cities  of  New-York  and 
Boston,  were  selected  for  the  same  purpose,  and  all 
moneys  paid  into  them  were  subject  to  the  draft  of 
the  Treasurer,  drawn  agreeably  to  appropriations 
made  by  law.  The  Treasurer  and  his  assistants,  and 
all  other  persons  having  the  custody  of  the  public 
money,  are  required  to  give  bonds  for  its  safe  keep- 
ing, in  large  sums ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  shall  con- 
vert to  his  own  use,  in  any  way  whatever,  or  shall 
use,  by  way  of  investment  in  any  kind  of  property 
or  merchandise,  or  shall  loan  with  or  without  inter- 
est, or  shall  deposit  in  any  bank,  or  shall  exchange 
for  other  funds,  except  as  allowed  by  the  Act,  any 
portion  of  the  pubUc  moneys  intrusted  to  him  for 
sqfe  keeping,  disbursement,  transfer,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  he  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty 
of  embezzlement.  Such  an  offence  is  declared  to  be 
a  felony,  and  the  punishment  therefor  is  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months,  nor  more 
than  ten  years,  and  a  fine  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
money  embezzled.*  Any  fail\ire  to  pay  over  or  to  pro- 
duce the  moneys  intrusted  to  public  officers,  is  held 
and  taken  to  heprwmf(icie  evidence  of  embezzlement. 
By  a  careftil  examination  of  this  law,  it  will  be 
seen  that  every  effort  was  employed  to  insure  the 
safe-keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue,  and 
no  man  can  be  guilty  of  peculation  without  being 
liable  to  severe  punishmentf 

*  See  Laws  of  the  Umted  States,  paUished  by  little  k,  Brown. 

t  **  But  what  was  the  evil  which  this  act  was  intended  to  remedy  7 
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It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  framera  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  revenues  of  the  country 
should  be  collected  by,  and  kept  under  the  control 
of  officers,  appointed  by  and  immediately  under  the' 

Had  not  the  revenue  been  well  collected,  safely  kept,  safely  and  easily 
transferred,  and  promptly  and  readily  disbursed  ?  Had  there  been  any 
complaint  against  the  system  now  in  operation  ?  Was  it  not  an  excellent 
system,  as  far  as  safety,  convenience,  public  accommodation,  and  private 
accommodation  were  concerned  ?  He  thought  that  if  any  person  having 
any  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  revenue  were  asked,  they 
would  say  that  it  worked  perfectly  well.  What  were  the  great  evils  to  be 
remedied  ?  Could  any  body  point  them  out  7  And  was  this  a  time  for 
making  experimental  changes  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  postpone  such 
experiments  until  a  time  of  peace  7  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Calhoun,]  yesterday  insisted  that  it  was  desirable  to  mitigate  the  em- 
barrassments which  must  necessarily  be  felt  in  the  removal  of  large 
amounts  of  specie  from  one  place  to  another,  and  in  doing  so  the  Senator 
had  given  the  very  strongest  reason  against  this  bill.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  adduce  a  more  forcible  argument  against  the  bill  than  the  honorable 
Senator  had  used  in  advocating  the  amendment.  One  thing  which  struck 
him  very  forcibly  was  the  incongruity,  the  inconsistency  of  the  legislation 
which  they  were  pursuing.  Two  or  three  days  ago  they  had  passed  an 
act  repealing  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  substituting  a  new  principle ;  and  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  bill  was,  that  it  would  increase  the  importatioD 
of  foreign  productions,  and  thereby  increase  the  revenue.  But  when  a 
bill  like  the  present,  for  the  establishment  of  the  sub-treasury  system,  was 
before  Congress  in  1840,  the  argument — the  great  and  principal  argu- 
ment— then  urged  by  the  friends  of  the  measure  was,  that  it  would  re- 
strict and  limit  the  amount  of  imports ;  that  it  would  arrest  the  excessive 
introduction  of  foreign  merchandise ;  and  that  it  would  check  and  prevent 
the  evil  of  an  overflowing  treasury.  The  sub-treasury  was  then  vindica- 
ted because  it  would  repress  and  keep  down  importation.  Two  or  three 
days  ago  a  bill  was  passed  to  increase  importations ;  to-day  a  bill  was  to 
be  passed  to  check  and  keep  down  importation.  The  two  measures  must 
come  into  conflict ;  they  could  not  be  reconciled.  If  the  only  effect  of 
this  bill  would  be  to  check  excessive  importations,  he  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  but  it  extended  beyond  this ;  it  would  also  check  and  keep 
down  all  the  business  operations  of  the  country.  For  the  very  same  rea- 
son that  it  would  restrict  imports  and  cut  down  commerce,  it  would  cut 
down  every  thing  else.  They  were  embarrassing  their  prospects  and 
means  of  revenue  at  a  time  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
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control  of  the  Government  *  Language  could  not 
be  more  definite  than  that  employed  in  framing  the 
Constitution.    Every  word  was  carefully  examined, 

ment  to  use  its  credit,  and  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  its  operations.'*^ 
Sffeech  of  Mr.  EcanSy  in  the  Senate,  July  3 If/,  1846.  C<mgre$sumal 
Globe,  1st  session  29lh  Congress,  p.  1172. 

"  Confining  my  remarks  altogether  to  the  character  of  this  bill,  con- 
sidered as  an  administration  measure,  I  proceed,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
consider  what  will  be  the  disadvantages  to  the  Government  from  its  be- 
coming a  law.  I  go  on  the  supposition  tliat  the  bill  is  to  be  executed,  not 
evaded ;  and  1  say  that,  if  the  specie  payments  which  it  enjoins  are  re- 
qnired  bona  fide,  it  will  operate  as  a  great  embarrassment  to  the  Govern- 
ment, should  it  be  brought  hito  circumstances  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  negotiate  a  loan.  There  is  authority  for  a  loan  now,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  its  option  between  such  a  measure  and  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes.  But  if  this  law  shall  be  carried  out,  no  loan  will  be  possible.  And 
why  not  ?  Because  the  law  will  demand  that  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  hard  specie  shall  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  purposes  of  society, 
some  four  or  five  millions  of  it  being  locked  up  in  Government  chests  and 
vaults,  and  some  four  or  five  millions  more  being  constantly  in  transition, 
as  the  expenses  of  the  Government  may  require.  Then,  if  the  Govern- 
ment wants  a  loan,  how  is  it  to  be  got  ?  The  practical  mode  at  present 
pursued  is  this :  some  large  banking-house  takes,  for  example,  two  mil- 
lions of  the  Government  loan.  But  this  man  cannot  advance  the  cash  till 
he  finds  banks  who  are  willing  to  take  the  United  States  stock,  and  ad- 
vance hin^i  a  temporary  loan  upon  it,  until,  to  use  the  business  phrase,  he 
shall  be  able  to  '  place  the  money ;'  that  is,  shall  be  able  to  find  persons 
who  will  take  the  stock  with  a  view  to  hold  it  and  receive  interest  upon  it 
This  is  the  mode  now  pursued ;  but  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  banks 
who  may  be  asked  by  him  to  advance  money  upon  stock  after  this  bill 
shall  have  become  a  law  ?  How  can  they  possibly  do  it  ?  The  sum  they 
agree  to  advance  must  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  taken  at  the  instant  out 
of  their  own  vaults,  and  carried  across  the  street  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
vaults  of  some  Government  depository.  If  the  bullion  remained  with  the 
banks,  and  a  credit  on  their  books  was  all  that  was  required,  then  they 


*  "  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time 
to  time." — Constitution  of  the  United  States,  art  1,  sec.  9. 

24 
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that  it  might  correctly  define  the  meaning  of  the 
convention.  The  idea  could  not  be  more  explicitly 
given  than  in  the  declaration,  that  a  treasury  shall 
be  established,  and  no  money  drawn  therefrom,  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law. 
How  then  can  it  be  asserted  that  money  placed  in 
the  treasury,  can  be  used  in  any  way  until  it  is  ta- 
ken therefrom  by  being  appropriated  to  the  pubUc 
service  ?  That  this  was  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  is  evident  from  the  passage  .of 
the  law  of  1789,  establishing  the  treasury  depart- 
ment* After  providing  in  section  4  that  the  mo- 
might  do  it ;  but  the  specie  is  instantly  called  for,  and  is  so  much  deducted 
from  the  basis  of  their  circulation.  Their  customers  will  not  agreed  it ; 
their  directors  will  not  agree  to  it ;  their  stockholders  will  not  agree  to  it 
I  say,  therefore,  if  this  law  is  not  evaded,  but  is  obeyed  bonafale,  any  con* 
traction  of  a  Government  loan  must  be  out  of  the  question.  I  put  that 
fact  to  any  man  acquainted  with  business,  and  ask  if  he  can  gainsay  it  7" 
— Speech  of  Mr,  Webster  in  the  Senate,  August  1st,  1846.  CongreS' 
sional  Globe,  1st  session  2^h  Congress,  p.  1174. 

^  Mr.  Crittenden  said  that  this  sub-treasury  scheme  was  an  old  ac* 
quaintance  in  the  Senate.  The  principle,  that  the  Government  must  take 
care  of  itself,  und  leave  the  people  to  take  care  of  themselves,  had  been 
announced  a  good  while  ago,  and  that  was  precisely  the  principle  of  this 
bill.  The  maxim,  in  political  economy,  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  first  introduced  this  notable  plan.  He  said  that  the  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  expecting  too  much  from  the  Government ;  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  that  the  people  must 
take  care  of  themselves.  This  maxim  had  introduced  the  old  sub-treasury 
bill,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  that  bill  became  a  law.  And  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  The  people,  feeling  its  practical  effect,  adopted  a  mode 
of  taking  care  of  themselves,  which  was  the  most  effectual  that  could 
have  been  devised.  They  turned  out  the  whole  administration  from  the 
President  downward." — Speech  of  Mr.  Criitenden  in  the  Senate,  August 
1st,  1846.     Congressional  Globe,  \  Ft  session  29th  Congress,  p.  1176. 

*  "  Sec.  4.  And  be  il  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Treasurer  to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
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ney  should  be  received  and  kept  in  the  treasury, 
and  defining  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  paid 
out,  they  enacted  in  section  8  that  no  person  ap- 
pointed to  office  under  that  bill  should,  directly  or 
indirectly,  be  concerned  or  interested  in  carrying 
on  the  business  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  purchase 
or  dispose  of  any  public  securities  of  any  State  or 
of  the  United  States,  &c. 

Although  by  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  the  public 
money  of  the  United  States  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  government  officers,  still  the  proper  guards 
were  not  employed  to  prevent  its  use,  or  to  punish 
the  offender  who  might  be  guilty  of  defalcation. 

disburse  the  same  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
countersigned  by  the  Comptroller,  record^  by  the  Register,  and  not  oth- 
erwise ',  he  shall  take  receipts  for  all  moneys  paid  by  him,  and  all  receipts 
for  moneys  received  by  him  shall  be  endorsed  upon  warrants  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  without  which  warrant,  so  signed,  no  acknow- 
ledgment for  money  received  into  the  public  treasury  shall  h6  valid.'* 

*^  Sec.  8.  And  bfi  it  further  enacted,  That  no  person  appointed  to  any  of- 
fice instituted  by  this  act,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  be  concerned  or  inter- 
ested in  carrying  on  the  business  of  trade  or  commerce,  or  be  owner  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  any  sea  vessel,  or  purchase  by  himself,  or  another  in 
trust  for  him,  any  public  lands,  or  other  public  property,  or  h6  concerned 
in  the  purchase  or  disposal  of  any  public  securities  of  any  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  or  take  or  apply  to  his  own  use,  any  emolument  or  gain  for 
negotiating  or  transacting  any  business  in  the  said  department,  other  than 
what  shall  be  allowed  by  law ;  and  if  any  person  shall  offend  against  any 
of  the  prohibitions  of  this  act,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor, and  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  penalty  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  removed  from  office,  and  forev^ 
thereafter  incapable  of  holdtng  any  office  under  the  United  States.  Pr(h 
tided,  That  if  any  other  person  than  a  public  prosecutor  shall  give  infor- 
mation of  any  such  offence,  upon  which  a  prosecution  and  conviction  shall 
be  had,  one  half  the  aforesaid  penalty  of  three  thousand  dollars,  when  re- 
covered, shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  pei^n  giving  such  information."  Ap- 
proved, September  2,  1789. — Laws  of  the  United  States,  by  Litile  4> 
Broum,  vol.  1,  p.  67.      '  « 
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The  statesmen  who  drew  up  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  whose  character  for  patriot- 
ism and  talents  procured  its  adoption  by  the  people, 
so  far  from  contemplating  the  employment  of  banks, 
as  depositories,  on  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in 
paper  money,  clearly  and  explicitly  proclaimed  their 
opposition  to  such  a  course.  During  the  long  strug- 
gle which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  banks,  the  whig  party  often  achieved 
political  triumphs  by  using  the  argument  that  the 
democracy  advocated  one  kind  of  currency  for  Gov- 
ernment, and  another  for  the  people.  With  those 
who  did  not  understand  the  sophistry  upon  which 
such  an  argument  is  based,  it  had  great  influence, 
and  often  induced  large  masses  to  rally  under  the 
banner  of  the  whig  party.  ,  The  establishment  of  a 
law  which  enforces  the  collection  of  the  public  dues 
in  gold  and  silver,  employs  the  agency  of  the  only 
constitutional  currency.  K  the  people  have  esta- 
blished banks,  which  gives  them  only  the  represen- 
tative of  money,  and  consequently  that  which  is  in- 
ferior, it  surely  is  not  the  faUlt  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. The  ^Constitution  of  the  United  States 
confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to  coin  money,  re- 
gulate the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  Coupling 
the-  power  to  coin  money,  and  to  regulate  its  value, 
with  the  authority  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures,  incontestably  proves  that  both  were 
to  be  xmiform  throughout  the  Union.  The  only 
money  power  given  to  Congress  by  that  instrument, 
is  to  coin  it  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  ^ 
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foreign  coin,  and  the  failure  to  enumerate  more  ex- 
tensive authority,  is  just  as  absolute  a  prohibition  as 
though  it  had  been  expressly  stated.  But  we  are 
not  left  to  conjecture  upon  so  important  a  subject. 
In  a  draft  of  a  constitution  submitted  by  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge  ^  a  report  from  the  committee  of  detail,  there 
was  a  clause  authorizing  Congress  to  emit  bills  of 
credit.*  When  that  was  under  discussion,  the  ob- 
jection was  distinctly  taken,  that  by  striking  out 
the  clause,  it  would  effectually  bar  the  door  against 
paper  money,  and  that  it  would  have  a  most  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  a  resort  to  that  species  of 
ctirrency.  The  clause  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
nine  States  against  two.f 

*  See  Madison  Papers,  containing  Debates  in  the  Convention  Which 
framed  the  Constitation,  378. 

f  "  Mr,  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out, '  and  emit  bills  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States.'  If  the  United  States  had  credit,  such 
bills  would  be  unnecessary ;  if  they  had  not,  unjust  and  useless. 

^  Mr.  Butler  seconds  the  motion. 

'*  Mr.  Madison.  Will  it  not  be  sufficient  to  prohibit  the  making  them 
a  tender  7  This  will  remove  the  temptation  to  emit  them  with  unjust 
views ;  and  promissory  notes,  in  that  shape,  may  in  some  emergencies 
be  best 

"  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris.  Striking  out  the  words  will  leave  room 
still  for  notes  of  a  responsible  minister,  which  will  do  all  the  good  without 
the  mischief.  The  moneyed  interest  will  oppose  the  plan  of  Government 
if  paper  emissions  be  not  prohibited. 

'^  Mr.  Gorham  was  for  striking  out  without  inserting  any  prohibition. 
If  the  words  stand,  they  may  suggest  and  lead  to  the  measure. 

*^  Mr.  Mason  had  doubts  on  the  subject.  Congress,  he  thought, 
would  not  have  the  power,  unless  it  were  expressed.  Thougli  he  had  a 
mortal  hatred  to  paper  money,  yet,  as  he  could  not  foresee  all  emergencies, 
he  was  unwilling  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  legislator.  He  observed  that  the 
late  war  could  not  have  been  carried  on,  had  such  a  prohibition  existed. 

^*  Mr.  Grorham.  The  power,  as  far  as  it  will  be  necessary  or  safe^ 
is  involved  in  that  of  borrowing. 
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When  the  Convention  so  decidedly  and  clearly 
defined  the  power  of  Congress  upon  this  question, 
what  justice  is  there  in  the  complaint  that  the 

**  Mr.  Mercer  was  a  friend  to  paper  money,  though  in  the  present 
state  and  temper  of  America,  he  should  neither  propose  nor  approve  of 
such  a  measure.  He  was  consequently  opposed  to  a  prohibition  of  it  al- 
together. It  will  stamp  suspicion  on  the  Crovemment,  to  deny  it  a  discre- 
tion on  this  point.  It  was  impolitic,  also,  to  excite  the  opposition  of  all 
those  who  were  friends  to  paper  money.  The  people  of  property  would 
be  sure  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  impolitic  to  purchase 
their  further  attachment  with  the  loss  of  the  opposite  class  of  citizens. 

**  Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  this  a  favorable  moment  to  shut  and  bar  the 
door  against  paper  money.  The  mischiefs  of  the  various  experiments 
which  had  been  made  were  now  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  had  excited 
the  disgust  of  all  the  respectable  part  of  America.  By  withholding  the 
power  from  the  new  Grovernment,  more  friends  of  influence  would  be 
gained  to  it  than  by  almost  any  thing  else.  Paper  money  can  In  no  case 
be  necessary.  Give  the  Government  credit,  and  other  resources  wilt 
offer.     Tjie  power  may  do  harm,  never  good. 

^  Mr.  Randolph,  notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  paper  money,  could 
not  agree  to  strike  out  the  words,  as  he  could  not  foresee  all  the  occasions 
that  might  arise. 

"  Mr.  Wilson.  It  will  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the  Cfedit  of 
the  United  States,  to  remove  the  possibility  of  paper  money.  This  expe- 
dient can  never  succeed  whilst  is  mischiefs  are  remembered ;  and  as  long 
as  it  can  be  resorted  to,  it  will  be  a  bar  to  other  resources. 

**  Mr.  Butler  remarked,  that  paper  was  a  legal  tender  in  no  country 
in  Europe.  He  was  urgent  for  disarming  the  Government  of  such  a 
power. 

"  Mr.  Mason  was  still  averse  to  tying  the  hands  of  the  Legislature 
akqgeiher.  If  there  w^s  no  example  in  Europe,  as  just  remarked,  it  might 
be  observed,  on  the  other  side,  that  there  was  none  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  restrained  on  this  head. 

^  Mr.  Reed  thought  the  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would  be  as  alarm- 
ing as  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  Revelation. 

^  Mr.  Langdon  had  rather  reject  the  whole  plan,  than  retain  the  three 
words,  '  and  emit  bills.' 

"  On  the  motion  for  striking  out, — 

'*  New  Hampshire,  Mas^chusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  GJeorgia — ay,  9 ;  New 
Jersey,  Maryland-^no,  2." — Ibid.  435. 
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constitntional  treasury  creates  oae  kind  of  cur- 
rency for  the  people,  and  another  for  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

The  men  of  the  Revolution  understood  that  the 
Constitution  had  confined  the  power  of  Congress  to 
the  coining  of  mon^y,  and  regulating  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin^  and  did  not  desire  the 
agency. of  paper  money  to  be  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment The  Act  of  July  31st,  1789,  declared  that 
duties  should  be  received  in  gold  and  silver  coin 
only* 

When  the  language  of  the  Constitution  upon 
this  point  was  so  explicit,  and  the  second  Act  which 
was  passed  imposing  duties  upon  foreign  importo 
after  the  adoptioii  of  that  instrument  conformed  so 
strictly  to  its  provisions,  how  did  the  General  Gov- 
emntent  glide  off  at  once  into  a  paper  money  cur- 
rency? This  question  can  easily  be  answered. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  selected  by  General  Wash- 
ington to  preside  over  the  Treasury  Department. 
Although  his  patriotism  was  undoubted,  and  his 
hatred  of  tyranny  had  been  exemplified  upon  many 
a  bloody  field,  still  he  had  not  that  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government, 
which  was  entertained  by  his  great  rival,  Mr.  Jef- 
feraon.  Although  his  mind  possessed  a  comprehen- 
siveness which  enabled  him  to  master  the  details  of 
a  question  with  great  facility,  still  his  appointment 
by  General  Washington  as  a  member  of  his  Cabinet, 

*  "  The  duties  and  fees  to  be  collected  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  be  re- 
ceived in  gold  and  silver  coin  only." — Ad  of  July  Zlst,  1789,  snction  30, 
td,  1,  o/LUUe  ^  BrowrCs  United  Slates  Statutes  at  Ittrge,  p.  45. 
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has  ever  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  unfortunate  by 
the  advocates  of  a  strict  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  first  President  of  the  United  States 
had  almost  unbounded  confidence  in  the  opinions 
of  General  Hamilton,  and  was  induced,  through  his 
influence,  to  yield  his  approbation  to  many  ques- 
tions of  doubtful  policy. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  sole  representative  of  the 
State  of  New-York  in  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
caused  that  instrument  to  grant  more  enlarged  pow- 
ers to  the  General  Government,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  sound  republicanism  of  James  Wilson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  Madison.  To  the  former  gentle- 
man, more  than  to  any  other  member  of  that  body, 
are  we  indebted  for  the  admirable  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  characterize  that  celebrated  compact. 
The  impress  of  his  sound,  enlightened,  and  truly 
republican  mind,  can  be  found  in  evely  line. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  to  strike  out  the  words 
"  and  emit  bills  of  credit"  from  the  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  had  been  submitted  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Convention,  the  result  was  conclusive, 
nine  States  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  two  only 
in  the  negative.* 

The  vote  of  New-York  was  not  cast  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  but  it  can  be  easily  conceived,  if  we  may 
form  an  opinion  from  the  policy  which  he  subse- 
quently advocated,  that  the  vote  of  New- York,  if 
given  at  all,  would  have  been  in  the  negative.  The 
errors  which  he  committed  as  a  statesman  were,  by 

*  See  MadisoD  Pspera,  Tevised  by  Jonathan  Elliot,  p.  435. 
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incalcating  the  doctrine  that  the  masses  should  be 
cotttroUed  by  political  machines,  and  when  that 
could  not  be  done  by  conforming  to  the  plain  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution,  in  resorting  to  a  lati- 
tudinarian  construction  of  that  instrument,  to  accomr 
plish  his  views.  As  an  illustration  of  this  state- 
ment, it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  his  constrnc- 
taon  of  the  Act  of  July  Slst,  1789.*  The  language 
of  that  bill  was  positive,  and  provided  that  the  du- 
ties should  be  received  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only,*)- 

*  This  uction  (the  30th  of  the  Act  of  1789)  provide*  for  the  rec^pt 
of  the  duties  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only.  The  Secretary  hu  considered 
this  proriuoa  u  having  for  ila  object,  the  exclnnon  of  payments  in  tbo 
paper  emistions  of  the  puticaUT  States,  and  the  secnring  the  immedi^ta 
or  ultimate  collection  of  the  duties  in  specie,  as  intended  bo  prohitnt  to  in- 
dividuals the  right  of  paying  in  any  thing  except  gold  and  silver  coin ;  bat 
Dot  to  hinder  the  Treasury  frccn  making  such  Brningements  as  its  exigen- 
cies, the  speedy  command  of  the  public  rewarcea,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  community  might  dictate;  these  arrangements  being  eompatibie  with 
tbe  eventual  receipt  of  the  duties  in  specie.  For  instance,  the  Secretary 
did  not  imagine  that  the  provision  ought  to  be  so  understood  as  to  prevent, 
ifneceanry,  an  anticipatioD  of  the  dutiee  by  treasary  drafts  receivable  it 
the  aevera]  cnstocn-hoaseB.  And,  if  it  ought  not  to  be  understood  in  tbie 
•ense,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  principle  of  a  difTeient  construction 
would  extend  to  the  permitting  the  receipt  of  the  notes  of  public  banks, 
issued  on  a  specie  fnnd.'  ******  Such  were  the  reflections 
of  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  the  authority  to  permit  bank  notes  to  be 
taken  in  payment  of  the  duties.  The  expediency  of  ddng  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  still  less  questionable.  The  extension  of  their  circulation  by 
the  measure  is  calculated  to  increase  both  the  ability  and  the  inclination 
of  the  hanks  to  aid  the  Government.  It  also  accelerates  the  command  of 
the  product  of  the  revenues  for  the  public  service,  and  it  facilitates  the 
payment  of  the  duties,"  tic. — Report  if  Mr.  HamiUon  to  Congress, 

t  "  Sec.  30.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  the  dotias  and  fee*  to 
be  cdlecled  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  received  in  gold  and  silver  coiiii 
only,  at  tbe  following  rates,  that  is  to  say,  the  gold  ccnns  of  France,  Eng- 
land, Spain  and  Portugal,  and  ill  other  gold  cdn  of  eqnal  fineness,  at 
righty-nine  cents  for  evny  pennyweight  The  Mexican  dollar  at  one 
handred  cents ;  the  eiown  of  France  at  ooe  dolkr  and  eleven  cents ;  tla 
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and  proceeded  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin 
wliich  might  be  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  pub- 
lic dues.  It  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Eng^ 
liBh  language  to  make  the  clause  more  definite,  and 
yet  Mr.  Hamilton  construed  it  to  mean  the  exclusion 
of  the  paper  emissions  of  particular  States,  but  as 
not  preventing  him  from  anticipating  the  duties  by 
ti*easury  drafts,  receivable  at  the  several  custom- 
houses. If  that  course  was  justifiable,  he  argued 
that  the  principle  would  authorize  the  receipt  of  the 
notes  of  public  banks,  issued  on  a  specie  fund. 
The  history  of  om-  country  does  not  fiimish  an  in- 
stance of  a  bolder  violation  of  a  law  of  the  land,  than 
the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  Th^  Congress 
to  whom  the  report  was  made  numbered  but  a  few 
republican  members,  and  the  federalists  received  it 
without  a  word  of  dissent.  It  was  the  same  Con- 
gress that  chartered  the  first  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  persona  who  could  establish  an  in- 
stitution of  that  kind,  with  English  stockholders  to 
plunder  the  people  by  making  use  of  the  credit  and 
revenues  of  the  country,  would  not  be  likely  to  cen- 
sure the  loose  construction  placed  upon  a  law,  by 
one  whom  they  held  in  such  high  estimation  as 
Alexander  Hamilton.  The  fatal  precedent  was  es- 
tablished from  which  have  flowed  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences. 

More  that  fifty  years  elapsed,  and  still  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  separated  from  banking  institu- 

CTown  of  England  at  one  dollar  and  eleven  cento ;  and  all  silver  coins  of 
equal  fineness  at  one  dollar  and  eleven  cento  per  ounce." — Act  of  1789, 
Little  and  Broum^  vol.  1,  p.  45. 
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tions,  and  that  which  had  excited  the  disgust 
gf  all  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  had,  in 
1836,  acquired  a  power  and  influence  which  over- 
come all  opposition.  In  1836,  Mr.  Benton  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  Senate  to  re-establish  the  cur- 
rency for  the  Federal  Government,  and  although  its 
provisions  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the  constitu- 
tional treasury  bill,  which  was  enacted  ten  years 
after,  still  the  only  supporter  it  had  in  that  body 
was  its  author.  To  save  his  feelings  from  being 
wounded  by  a  regular  vote  upon  it,  Mr.  Buchanan 
urged  him  to  consent  to  have  it  laid  upon  the  table. 
Mr.  Wright,  another  friend,  made  the  motion,  and 
although  a  disposition  was  manifested  to  reject  the 
bill  by  a  decisive  vote,  they,  nevertheless,  suffered 
it  to  go  quietly  to  the  table.* 

It  is  a  subject  of  painftd  interest  to  contemplate 
the  years  of  gloom  and  disaster,  which  followed  the 
surrender  of  the  funds  of  the  Government  to  paper 
institutions.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  power  to  control  legislation,  and  to  produce 
financial  ruin  and  embarrassment,  took  the  lead. 
Its  example  was  followed,  in  a  more  humble  way, 
by  the  institutions  created  in  the  several  States. 
To  create  a  vacuum  to  be  supplied  by  their  own 
notes,  specie  was  exported  from  the  country.  A 
premium  was  obtained  by  this  operation  which  re- 
sulted in  a  more  extensive  circulation  of  its  repre- 
sentative. Members  of  Congress,  who  should  have 
re-established  the  only  constitutional  currency,  were 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  January  16th,  1840.     Appendix  to  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  Ist  session  26th  Congress,  p.  117. 
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in  many  instances  indebted  to  the  bank,  and  they 
obeyed  more  obsequiously  the  behests  of  that  in- 
stitution than  the  will  of  their  constituents.  The  con- 
trol which  chartered  monopolies  had  obtained  over 
the  destinies  of  the  country  was  truly  alarming,  and 
their  power  was  exercised  with  a  reckless  and  un- 
scrupulous disregard  of  the  public  weal.  A  vast 
amount  of  paper  money  was  issued,  carrying  with 
it  an  extension  of  credit,  which  elevated  all  kinds 
of  property  to  an  unnatural  price,  followed  by  con- 
tractions which  carried  distress  into  every  part  of 
the  country.  Suits  were  instituted  against  the 
debtor,  property  was  sacrificed,  and  the  capitaUist 
would  purchase  it  at  reduced  rates.  Another  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency  would  enable  them  to  sell 
what  they  had  purchased,  and  the  people  would 
hail,  as  a  blessing  graciously  bestowed  by  the  banks, 
that  which  had  the  effect  of  plundering  them  of 
the  fruits  of  honest  industry.  The  first  bank  com- 
pleted its  career,  and  when  the  inflexible  integrity 
and  iroil  will  of  General  Jackson  enabled  him  to 
make  a  successful  stand  against  the  second  monster, 
its  friends  and  supporters  raised  a  political  excite- 
ment which  has  seldom  liad  its  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  those  who  had  rioted  upon  the  misfortunes  of 
others  would  yield  their  privileges  without  a  strug- 
gle, and  the  fierceness  which  signalized  that  memo- 
rable struggle,  illustrated  the  power  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  friends 
of  reform  triumphed,  and  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  has  become  an  "  obsolete  idea." 
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The  capital  which  had  been  invested  in  that  in- 
stitution was  transferred  to  State  banks.  Those 
persons  who  had  for  so  long  a  period  the  custody 
and  use  of  the  public  money,  were  not  disposed  to 
yield  the  benefits  which  resulted  from  it,  and  the 
divorce  of  bank  and  State  was  resisted  with  the 
same  obstinacy  as  ever.  The  friends  of  reform 
numbered  in  their  ranks  men  who  had  the  ability 
and  the  inflexibility  of  purpose  requisite  to  main- 
tain their  views.  To  Mr.  Benton  the  country  is 
under  lasting  obligations  for  the  stand  \Y^hich  he 
assumed  upon  this  questioiii,  when,  "solitary  and 
alone,''  he  withstood  the  power  of  wealth  and  cor- 
ruption, and  amidst  gloom  and  defeat,  steadily  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  The 
representatives  who  were  elected  by  the  people  to 
sustain  him  in  the  struggle,  found  their  prmciples 
melting  away  before  the  influences  which  the  banks 
employed  in  the  contest.  The  evil  was  hard  to 
eradicate.  The  influences  of  paper  money  had  be- 
come fastened  like  a  cancer  upon  the  body  poli- 
tic, and  a  removal  threatened  its  destruction.  The 
crash  among  the  banks,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  car- 
ried terror  and  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Men  who  had  hitherto  proved  inflex- 
ible, surrendered  their  positions,  and  many  of  those 
who  adhered  steadfastly  to  their  principles,  were 
carried  down  the  stream  which  threatened  to  un- 
dermine the  very  pillars  of  the  constitution.  Slowly 
the  country  emerged  from  tte  storm  which  swept 
over  it.  The  Independent  Treasury  bill,  which  was 
passed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1840,  was  destined,  how- 
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ever,  to  a  brief  existence.  The  odium  with  which  the 
whig  party  managed  to  surround  it,  produced  its 
repeal  during  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  in  1841. 
The  admirable  manner  with  which  its  provisions 
miet  the  expectations  of  its  fiiends,  during  the 
thirteen  months  it  had  been  in  operation,  insured 
a  continuance  of  their  support.  Defeat  only  had 
the  effect  of  arousing  the  whole  democratic  party 
to  renewed  exertions,  and  for  five  years  the  strug- 
gle was-  continued  with  unabated  energy,  and  ter- 
minated gloriously  in  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitutional treasury  in  1846. 

Independent  of  the  objections  which  may  be 
urged,  that  the  constitution  confers  upon  Congi'ess 
no  authority  to  place  the  funds  of  the  Government 
under  the  control  of  corporations,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest injustice  in  allowing  banks  to  trade  upon  that 
money.  It  establishes  favoritism,  and  gives  people 
in  one  section  of  the  country  privileges  over  those 
less  fortunate.  Non-interference  between  individuals 
is  the  palpable  duty  of  Government.  The  specie 
deposited  with  one  bank  by  the  United  States, 
serves  as  a  basis  for  the  circulation  of  paper,  and 
constitutes  that  institution  a  "pet''  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  produces  an  evident  violation  of  the 
sacred  principle  of  equality,  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  constitution.  Whatever  temporary 
benefits  may  accrue  to  individuals,  or  the  nation, 
from  such  a  course,  it  is  no  excuse  for  a  violation  of 
principle.  The  Government  and  the  people  had 
both  suffered  greatly  from  the  system  which  was 
originated  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  leader  of  the  fed- 
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eral  party.*  The  country  has  passed  through  pain- 
ful experience,  which  shook  society,  and  came  near 
destroying  the  glorious  fabric  erected  by  the  wis- 
dom  and  patriotism  of  our  fathers.  The  morning 
which  broke  upon  this  long  night  of  darkness  and 
gloom,  is  a  glorious  opening  to  the  fdture.  And  a 
recurrence  to  the  evils  from  which  we  have  escaped, 
would  indicate  positive  political  blindness,  which 
can  derive  no  improvement  from  the  terrible  ordeal 
from  which  our  country  has  escaped. 

Connected  with  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  deemed  proper  by  the  administration 
to  propose  a  warehousing  system,  and  it  was  forci^ 
bly  recommended  by  Mr.  Walker  in  his  first  report 
to  Congress.f     A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Se- 

♦  "From  a  report  miide  on  the  11th  of  February,  1841,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  appeared  that  the  losses  which  the'  Gov- 
ernment has  at  various  times  suffered  from  connection  with  banks,  were 
estimated  to  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $15,492,000.  A  report  made 
to*the  House  of  Representatives,  April  30th,  1830,  believed  to  have  been 
by  Mr.  McDuffie,  estimates  the  aggregate  losses  from  the  receipt  of  bank 
paper,  which  occurred  prior  to  1817,  at  $34,000,000.  And  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  he  has  just  alluded,  the  total 
loss  from  1789,  to  the  people,  (the  other  was  in  relation  to  the  Government 
itself,)  from  the  existence  of  banks  and  the  use  of  bank  paper,  is  esti- 
mated at  $365,467,497."— Speech  rf  Mr,  Dromgoole,  April  2d,  1846. 
Congressional  Globe,  1st  session  29th  Congress,  p.  592. 

Mr.  Walker  in  his  report  to  Congress,  December  3d,  1845,  states  that 
the  United  States  Mint  had  had  in  its  custody  more  than  $114,000,000  of 
dollars  without  the  Government  sustaining  any  loss. 

The  Government  was  equally  fortunate  while  the  independent  treasury 
bill,  passed  in  1840,  was  in  operation,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
any  losses  will  be  sustained  under  the  constitutional  treasury  bill  now 
enforced. 

t  "  If  the  cash  duties  are  retained,  as  it  is  believed  they  should  be,  the 
only  sure  method  of  restoring  this  trade  is  the  adoption  of  the  warehous- 
ing system,  by  which  the  foreign  imports  may  be  kept  in  store  by  the  Gov- 
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nate  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Dix,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1846.  It  passed  Congress  during  that 
session,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Pre^dent^ 
6th  of  August,  1846.  The  act  provided  that  on 
and  after  that  day,  the  duties  on  all  imported  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  should  be  paid  in  cash.  That 
goods  upon  which  the  duties  were  not  paid  should 
be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Collector,  and  depos- 
ited in  public  stores  at  the  risk  of  the  owner,  and 
subject  at  all  times  to  his  order,  upon  the  payment 
of  the  proper  duties  and  expenses.  In  case  the 
goods  should  remain  in  the  storehouse  more  than  one 
year  without  the  pajTnent  of  the  duties,  then  they 
are  *to  be  appraised,  and  sold  by  the  Collector  at 
public  auction.  Within  one  year  after  the  goods 
are  deposited  in  the  public  storehouse,  they  may  be 
withdrawn  and  transported  to  any  other  port  of 
entry. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  ware- 
house system  was  in  eidstence,  although  the  laws 
which  regulated  it  were  not  so  simple  and  well  de- 
fined as  the  bill  of  1846.  Indeed,  the  principle 
was  established  as  early  as  1799,  and  was  enlarged 
or  contracted  at  various  periods  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commeiS 
cial  interest.  The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  give  an 
extension  of  credit  to  the  importer,  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  required  to  pay  the   duties  upon   his 

ernment,  until  they  are  required  for  re-exportation  abroad,  or  consnmptioo 
at  home — ^in  which  latter  contingency,  and  at  the  time  when  for  that  puiw 
poee  they  are  taken  odt  of  these  stores  for  consumption,  the  duties  aro 
paid,  and,  if  re-exported,  they  pay  no  duty,  but  only  the  expense  of 
iige. — Report  of  Mr,  Walker  to  Ckmgress,  December^  1845. 
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merchandise  as  soon  as  it  was  landed.  No  possible 
danger  of  loss  to  the  Government  can  be  appre- 
hended, because  the  goods  are  retained  in  the  pos- 
session  of  the  Collector,  until  the  duties  or  charges 
thereon  are  paid.  The  difficulty  which  the  merch- 
ant would  sometimes  encounter  in  being  forced  to 
sell  a  portion  of  his  wares  to  discharge  the  duties, 
is  obviated.  The  only  effect  is  to  give  him  time  for 
the  payment  of  Government  dues.  This  can  be 
done  without  loss  to  the  United  States,  and  with 
great  benefit  to  the  importer.  How  far  the  bill 
will  meet  the  eiqpectations  of  its  advocates  is  yet  to 
be  seen.  It  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  charges 
received  at  the  port  of  New- York,  is  less  than  the 
sum  expended  by  Government  upon  them.  This  is 
a  reason  why  the  act  should  be  amended  instead  of 
being  repealed.  It  is  easy  to  increase  the  charges 
which  are  exacted  for  storing  goods  in  the  ware- 
house, until  the  amount  received  is  equal  to  the 
sum  disbursed.  The  country  is  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Dix,  the  able  Senator  from  New-York,  for 
the  passage  of  that  law. 

The  Mexican  war  considerably  increased  the  na- 
tional debt,  though  not  so  much  as  was  often  pre- 
dicted. The  amount  of  the  public  debt  remaining 
unpaid  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1845,  was  seventeen 
million  seventy-five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents.*  The  balance 
in  the  treasury  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1845,  was  seven 
million  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  thi-ee 
hundred   and  six  dollars  and  twenty-two  cents.f 

*  Message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  Congress,  December,  1846.         f  Ihid, 
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On  the  2 2d  of  July,  1846,  the  President  approved 
an  act  authorizing  him  to  issue  treasury  notes  to 
the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  or  to  borrow 
that  sum  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  at  in- 
terest not  exceeding  six  per  cent.*  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  January,  1847,  the  President  was  autho- 
rized by  law  to  cause  treasury  notes  to  be  issued  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 
The  notes  were  to  be  reimbursed  and  redeemed  by 
the  United  States  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  or 
two  years  from  the  dates  of  the  said  notes  respec- 
tively. They  were  transferable  by  delivery  and  as- 
signment e'ndoi'sed  upon  them,  and  were  received 
in  payment  of  all  duties  due  the  United  States. 
The  holders  of  these  treasury  notes,  by  presenting 
them  at  the  Treasmy  of  the  United  States,  would 
receive  the  amount  in  certificate  of  funded  stock, 
bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  dis- 
cretionary power  was  granted  to  borrow  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  and  to  issue  stock  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars. 
On  the  Slst  of  March,  1848,  authority  w^as  granted 
to  the  Executive  to  borrow  within  one  year  there- 
after on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  issue 
stock  of  the  United  States  as  security  for  its  pay- 
ment.f 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
•year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  were  twen- 
ty-nine million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thou- 

♦  Public  laws  of  the  United  States,  collated  by  Little  &  Srown. 
t  Hid. 
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sand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  fifty- 
six  cents ;  of  which  there  were  derived  from  cna- 
toms  twenty-seven  million  five  hmidred  and  twen- 
ty-eight thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars 
and  seventy  cents.  The  expenditures  during  that 
period  were  twenty-nine  million  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  dollars 
and  ninety-eight  cents.* 

The  amount  of  money  received  into  the  treasury 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1846,  was  twenty- 
nine  million  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  six 
cents,  of  which  there  was  derived  from  the  customs 
twenty-six  million  seven  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  eighty- 
seven  cents.  Expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
twenty-eight  million  thirty-one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  dollars  and  twenty  cents ;  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1846, 
was  nine  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thour 
sand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  eight 
cents.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt,  including 
treasury  notes,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1846,  was 
twenty-four  million  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  thoa<^ 
sand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  sixty 
cents ;  of  which  the  sum  of  seventeen  million  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  was  out- 
standing on  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  leaving  the 
amount  incurred  from  that  time  to  December  1846^ 
six  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand 

*  First  annnal  message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  (Congress. 
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six  hnndred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  ninety-eight 
cents.*  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenue, 
the  Executive  recommended  the  war  tax  upon  tea 
and  coffee,  and  also  upon  the  principal  articles  that 
were  at  that  time  upon  the  free  list.  He  also  urged 
the  graduation  and  reduction  of  the  price  of  the 
public  lands,  as  a  means  of  mcreasing  the  revenue.t 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  30th  of  June  1847,  amounted  to  twenty- 
six  million  Jthree  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and  thirty-seven 
cents ;  of  which  there  was  derived  from  customs 
twenty-three  million  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  and 
sixty-six  cents.  The  expenditure  during  the  same 
period  was  fifty-nine  million  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars 
and  sixty-five  cents,  of  which  three  million  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  thousand  and  eighty-two  dol- 
lars and  thirty-seven  cents  was  on  account  of  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  on  public  debt, 
including  treasury  notes  redeemed  and  unfunded^ 
On  the  1st  of  December,  1847,  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt,  including  treasury  notes,  was  forty-five 
million  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  forty  cents.  The  debt 
due  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  when  Mr.  Polk  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  was,  including 
treasury  notes,  seventeen  million  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 

*  Message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  Congress,  December,  1846. 
t  Ibid. 
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nine  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents,  and  the  addition 
made  to  that  sum  from  that  period  to  December 
7th,  1847,  was  twenty-seven  million  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
dollars  and  seventy-eight  cents.* 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80th,  1848,  amounted  to  thirty-five 
million  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents.  Of 
this  sum  there  was  obtained  in  duties  upon  imports 
thirty-one  miUiou  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  and  seventy  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents. 
The  expenditures  during  the  same  time,  including 
those  f6r  the  war,  and  exclusive  of  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  for  the  public  debt,  were  for- 
ty-two million  eight  hundred  and  eleven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  three  cent8.f 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  credit  of  the  Govem- 
ment  during  the  war  with  Mexico  was  remarkably 
high.  This  is  the  more  surprising  from  the  fact^ 
that  the  bonds  of  the  Government  during  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  and  in  time  of  peace,  were 
hawked  about  in  the  markets  of  Europe  without 
success.  A  loan  of  twenty-three  million  was  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  the  28th  of  January,  1847.  Of 
that  sum  five  million  were  paid  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  public  creditors,  or  exchanged  for  specie  at  par. 
Eighteen  million  were  oflfered  for  specie  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  were  awarded  at  premiums  va- 
rying from  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  to  two  per 

*  Message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  Congress,  December,  1847. 
f  Message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  Congress,  December,  1848. 
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cent,  above  par.  This  was  indeed  not  only  a  very 
extraordinary,  but  an  unexpected  result.  At  the 
time  it  occurred,  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  imme- 
diate termination  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  On  the 
10th  of  April,  1847,  when  it  was  awarded  to  the 
highest  bidders.  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  d'Ulloa  had  surrendered  to  our  victorious  arms. 
But  the  enemy  manifested  an  obstinate  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  and  sub- 
sequently to  that  period,  the  road  to  Mexico  was 
rendered  memorable  by  many  a  sanguinary  battle- 
field.    Under  these  circumstances,  that  the  money 

»  _ 

should  have  been  obtained  by  the  Government  at  a 
premium,  presented  a  novelty  to  the  financial  world. 
The  amount  of  duties  collected  under  the  operar 
tion  of  the  free-trade  tariff*  was  as  gratif}dng  to  its 
friends  as  unexpected  to  its  opponents.  The  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  instead  of  being  embar- 
rassed by  the  Mexican  war,  seemed  to.  be  carried  on 
with  more  energy  and  spirit  than  ever,  and  poured 
into  the  coflfers  of  the  General  Government  large 
accessions  of  revenue.*    The  tariff  of  1842  would 

*  The  whole  net  revenue  from  duties  during  the  entire  period  of  four 
years  and  three  months  of  the  openoion  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  (portable  D,} 
was  9101,554,653  12,  being  an  annual  average  of  $23,895,208  32.  The 
net  revenue  received  from  the  tariff  of  1846  during  its  entire  operation 
from  the  Ist  of  December,  1846,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1848,  was  (per 
table  E,)  $56,654,563  79,  or  an  average  of  $30,902,489  28  per  annum, 
being  an  average  of  $7^007,280  96  more  per  annum  under  the  tariff  of 
1846,  than  was  received  under  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  net  revenue  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  under  the  tariff  of  1846  (per  table  A)  was  $31,767,070  96, 
being  $757,070  96  more  than  the  estimate  of  this  department ;  and  this 
amount  would  go  on  augmenting  ever)'  year  under  this  act,  with  a  favor- 
able state  of  foreign  commerce  and  industry,  in  a  ratio  at  least  as  great  as 
the  increase  of  our  population." — Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^ 
December  9,  1848. 
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have  proved  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the  amount 
of  revenue  which  was  yielded  by  the  act  of  1846, 
and  if  the  former  bill  had  continued  in  operation, 
the  loans  required  by  Government  would  have  been 
greatly  increased.  Probably  the  accumulation  of 
revenue  which  resulted  from  the  free  trade  policy 
enabled  the  Government  to  obtain  premiums,  while 
a  falling  off  of  the  customs  would  have  forced  the 
United  States  to  sell  their  bonds  at  a  discount. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Meredith  in  his  report  to  Congress,  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  to  amount  to  sixty-four  million  seven 
hundred  and  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents.  In  the  same 
report  he  asserts,  that  the  old  ftmded  debt — the  five 
per  cent,  loan  of  March  3d,  1843,  the  six  per  cent, 
loan  of  the  15th  of  April,  1842,  and  the  debt  of  the 
district  of  Columbia,  assumed  by  Congress,  amount- 
ed to  fifteen  million  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  for- 
ty-eight cents.  This  sum  taken  from  the  national 
debt  would  leave  the  amount  of  loans  which  was 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  to  forty- 
eight  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
eleven  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents,  making  the 
interest  of  the  whole  war  debt  less  than  three  mil- 
lion. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  made  arrange- 
ments to  meet  all  the  demands  upon  the  Govern- 
ment growing  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  for 
liquidating  the  instalments  due  under  the  treaty  of 
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peace,  for  the  fiscal  years,  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1849  and  1850  * 

In  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  loans  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  war,  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  December,  1846,  in  general  tenns  re- 
conmiended  the  levying  of  duties  upon  articles, 
which,  by  the  tariff  of  1846,  were  placed  upon  the 
free  listf  This  proposition  created  much  excite- 
ment in  Congress,  in  the  ranks  of  both  political  par- 
ties. Democratic  members  who  were  ultra  in  their 
views  upon  the  propriety  of  taxing  tea  and  coffee, 
were  unmeasured  in  their  denunciations  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  views  which  he  entertained  before  his 
elevation  to  the  presidential  chair,  were  freely  cona- 

♦  "  This  statement  shows  a  balance  in  the  Treasuiy,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1849,  of  $2,853,694  84  ;  and  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1850,  of  $5,040,542  11.  In  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1850,  are  included  balances  of  appropri- 
ations, amounting  to  the  sum  of  $3,762,537  29,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  may  not  be  required.  Unless  new  and  extraordinary  expenditures 
are  authorized  by  Congress,  no  further  loans  will  be  required,  and  the  pub- 
lic debt  may  be  reduced. — Report  of  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Trea* 
sury,  December  9,  1848. 

f  "  If,  however.  Congress  should,  at  the  present  session,  impose  a  r^ 
venue  duty  on  the  principal  articles  now  embraced  in  the  free  list,  it  is 
estimated  that  an  additional  annual  revenue  of  about  two  million  and  a  half, 
amounting,  it  is  estimated,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1848,  to  four  million 
of  dollars,  would  be  derived  from  that  source ;  and  the  loan  required  would 
be  reduced  by  that  amount." — Message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  De^ 
cember  8,  1846. 

"  It  is  submitted  for  your  consideration,  whether  it  may  not  be  proper, 
as  a  war  measure,  to  impose  revenue  duties  on  some  of  the  articles  now 
embraced  in  the  free  list.  Should  it  be  deemed  proper  to  impose  such  du- 
ties, with  a  view  to  raise  revenue  to  meet,  the  expenses  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  or  to  avoid  to  that  extent  the  creation  of  a  public  debt,  they  may 
be  repealed  when  the  emergency  which  gave  rise  to  them  shall  cease  to  ex* 
ist,  and  constitute  no  part  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country.—. 
Ibid, 
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mented  upon.  It  was  asserted  that  he  had  opposed 
in  his  canvasses  for  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Ten- 
nessee, a  tax  upon  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  but  justice 
to  Mr.  Polk  to  say,  that  he  only  advocated  the  cot 
lection  of  duties  upon  those  articles  as  a  war  mear 
sure,  to  be  repealed  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded.  The  motives  which  governed  him  were 
truly  patriotic,  and  had  for  their  object  the  preser^ 
vation  of  the  public  credit,  by  keeping  the  stocks  of 
the  United  States  at  par  value.  Unawed  by  the 
denunciations  which  were  levelled  at  him  by  mem- 
bers of  all  political  parties,  he  reiterated  his  recom- 
mendation for  a  tax  upon  the  free  list,  in  a  more 
specific  form.  In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1847,  he  briefly,  but  in  lan- 
guage of  great  force  and  power,  examined  the  con- 
dition of  our  finances,  and  recommended  the  raising 
of  customs  from  tea  and  coffee.*    Against  the  mear 

*  **  In  my  Annual  Message  of  the  8th  of  December  last,  I  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  the  propriety  of  imposing  as  a  war  measure, 
revenue  duties  on  some  of  the  articles  now  embraced  in  the  free  list.  The 
principal  articles  now  exempt  from  duty,  from  which  any  considerable  re- 
venue can  be  derived,  are  tea  and  coffee.  A  moderate  revenue  duty  on 
these  articles,  it  is  estimated,  would  produce  annually  an  amount  exceed- 
ing two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Though  in  a  period  of  peace,  when 
ample  means  could  be  derived  from  duties  on  other  articles  for  the  support 
of  the  Government,  it  may  have  been  deemed  proper  not  to  resort  to  a 
duty  on  these  articles,  yet  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  foreign  war, 
and  all  our  resources  are  demanded  to  meet  the  unavoidable  increased  ex- 
penditure in  maintaining  our  armies  in  the  field,  no  sound  reason  is  per« 
ceived  why  we  should  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  .revenues  which  may  be 
derived  from  this  source.  The  objections  which  have  heretofore  existed 
to  the  imposition  of  these  duties,  were  applicable  to  a  state  of  peace,  when 
they  were  not  needed.  We  are  now,  however,  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 
We  need  money  to  prosecute  it,  and  to  maintain  the  public  honor  and 
credit.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  patriotic  people  of  the  United  States 
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sui-e,  however,  was  arrayed  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.*  The  opposition  mem- 
bers of  Congress  opposed  the  reconmiendation  of 
the  President,  and  there  were  only  forty-eight  of 
lus  own  party  in  the  House  who  sustained  his 
views.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  propriety  in  the 
opposition  which  was  made  to  levying  a  war  tax 
upon  tea  and  coffee.  That  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  submit  to  any  tax  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  the  national  honor,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Indeed,  this  was  unanimously  voted  by 
the  House,  with  great  gravity.f  K  this  question 
was  divested  of  the  sophistry  with  which  politicians 
have  invested  it,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
see  why  a  duty  should  not  be  raised  from  tea  and 
coffee  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  asserted  that  these 
articles  have  now  become  necessaries  of  life,  still  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  they  are  indispensable. 
There  are  other  importations  upon  which  a  tariff  of 
twenty  and  thirty  per  cent,  are  levied,  which  are 
absolutely  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  almost  as  impos- 
sible for  the  people  of  this  country  to  dispense  with 

would  cheerfully,  and  without  complaint,  submit  to  the  payment  of  this 
additional  duty,  or  any  other  that  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  honor 
of  the  country,  provide  for  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  Grovemment, 
and  to  uphold  the  public  credit.  It  is  recommended  that  any  duties  which 
may  be  imposed  on  these  articles,  be  limited  in  their  duration  to  the  period 
of  the  war." — Message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  Congress,  February  13,  1847. 

*  '*  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  levy  any  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee." 

This  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  116  to  48." — Congressumal  Globe^ 
2d  session  29th  Congress^  p.  102. 

t  **  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  too  patriotic  to 
refuse  any  necessary  tax  in  time  of  war." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. — i&ti.  p.  103. 
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the  use  of  iron  and  salt,  as  to  exist  without  water. 
Why  then  should  these  necessaries  be  taxed,  and 
tea  and  coffee  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  ?  It  is 
easily  conceived  that  the  protectionists  are  in  favor 
of  this  policy,  because  the  exemption  of  articles 
which  are  not  raised  or  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try  from  taxation,  will  create  the  necessity  for  higher 
duties  upon  merchandise  which  comes  in  competi- 
tion with  their  own  manufactures.  But  that  those 
persons  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  free  trade, 
should  desire  to  place  tea  and  coffee  upon  the  free 
list,  and  produce  thereby  the  necessity  for  more  ex- 
orbitant taxes  upon  articles  of  still  greater  import- 
ance to  the  people,  is  equally  surprising  and  pre- 
posterous. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Internal  Improvements. — Contest  between  Congreas  and  the  Executive  upoa 
that  question. — Discussions  upon  the  power  granted  Congress  to  authoriae 
the  States  to  lay  duties  uponr  tonnage  in  the  Constitutional  Conventioo.-^ 
Public  lands. — Pre-emption  rights. — Lands  granted  to  several  Statea— 
Land  granted  to  soldiers. — Post-Office  Department. — Rates  of  postage.— 
Foreign  mails.-^Lines  established  to  Chagfes  and  California. — ^The  Navy. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  was  signalized  by 
the  struggle  between  the  friends  of  mtemal  im- 
proveraents,  and  the  Executive.  A  large  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  numbering  members 
of  both  political  parties,  were  favorable  to  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  public  treasury  for  such  purpo- 
ses. The  struggle  was  commenced  during  the  first 
session  of  the  29th  Congress,  and  was  continued 
with  unabated  energy  throughout.  On  the  Slst 
of  December,  1845,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Tibbatts,  for  the 
improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  and  passed  that 
body  on  the  20th  of  March,  by  a  vote  of  109  to 
90.  It  passed  the  Senate  precisely  as  it  was  re- 
ported to  that  body  on  the  24th  of  July,  1846,  by 
a  vote  of  34  to  16.*  The  bill  encountered  an  Ex- 
ecutive veto.  The  message  which  the  President 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  as- 
signing the  reasons  why  he  could  not  approve  the 

*  Congressional  Globe,  Ist  session  29th  Congress,  p.  1136. 
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bill,  is  charactized  by  remarkable  vigor  and  power  * 
The  authority  of  the  General  Government  to  make 
internal  improvements  within  the  States,  was  tho- 

*  ''The  Constitution  has  not,  in  my  judgment,  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  construct  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment within  the  States,  or  to  appropriate  money  from  the  treasury  for  that 
purpose.  That  this  bill  assumes  for  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to 
exercise  this  power,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted.  The  approved  course  of 
the  Government,  and  the  deliberately  expressed  judgment  of  the  people, 
have  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  power  under  the  Constitution.  Seve- 
ral of  my  predecessors  have  denied  its  existence  in  the  most  solemn  forms." 

**  The  general  proposition  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  pos- 
sess this  power  is  so  well  settled,  and  has  for  a  considerable  period  been 
so  generally  acquiesced  in,  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  reiterate  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is  sustained.  Nor  do  I  deem  it  necessary,  after 
the  (ull  and  elaborate  discussions  which  have  taken  place  before  the  coun- 
try on  this  subject,  to  do  more  than  state  the  general  considerations  which 
have  satisfied  me  of  the  unconstitutionality  and  inexpediency  of  the  exer- 
cise of  such  a  power." 

"  That  the  power  in  question  is  not  properly  an  incident  to  any  of  the 
granted  powers,  I  am  fully  satisfied ;  but  if  there  were  doubts  on  this  sub- 
ject, experience  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  that  all  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Federal  Government  should  abstain  from  the  exercise  of 
all  questionable  or  doubtful  powers.  If  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  deemed  proper,  it  is  safer  and  wiser 
to  appeal  to  the  States  and  the  people  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  grant  desired,  than  to  assume  its  exercise  without  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  If  Congress  does  not  possess  the  gene- 
ral power  to  construct  works  of  internal  improvement  within  the  States, 
or  to  appropriate  money  from  the  treasury  for  that  purpose,  what  is  there 
to  exempt  some,  at  least,  of  the  objects  of  appropriation  included  in  this 
bill  from  the  operation  of  the  general  rule  7  This  bill  assumes  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  power,  and  in  some  of  its  provisions  asserts  the  principle  that 
Congress  may  exercise  it  as  fully  as  though  the  appropriations  which  it 
proposes  were  applicable  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals.  If 
there  be  a  distinction  in  principle,  it  is  not  perceived,  and  should  be  clearly 
defined.  Some  of  the  objects  of  appropriation  contained  in  this  bill  are 
local  in  their  character,  and  lie  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State ;  and 
though,  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  they  are  called  liarhorz^  they  are  not 
connected  with  foreign  commerce,  nor  are  they  places  of  refuge  or  shelter 
for  our  navy  or  commercial  mariDe  on  the  oceao  or  lake  tboies.    To  call 
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roughly  examined,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  e3q)ended  money  in  particular  sectionSy 

the  mouth  of  a  creek,  or  a  shallow  inlet  on  our  coasts  a  harbor,  cannot 
confer  the  authority  to  expend  the  public  money  in  its  improvement.  Coa 
gress  have  exercised  the  power  coeval  with  the  Constitution,  of  estabtisb- 
ing  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  piers,  on  our  ocean  and  lake  shores, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  navigation  safe  and  easy,  and  of  affording 
protection  and  shelter  for  our  navy  and  other  shipping.  These  are  safe- 
guards placed  in  existing  channels  of  navigation.  After  the  long  acqui- 
escence of  the  Government  through  all  preceding  administrations,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  question  or  disturb  the  authority  to  make  appropriations 
for  such  purposes." 

"  When  we  advance  a  step  beyond  this  point,  and  in  addition  to  ihe 
establishment  and  support,  by  appropriations  from  the  treasury,  of  ligli^ 
houses,  beacons,  buoys,  piers,  and  other  improvements  within  the  bays, 
inlets  and  harbors  on  our  ocean  and  lake  coasts,  immediately  connected 
with  our  foreign  commerce,  and  attempt  to  make  improvements  in  the  in- 
terior at  points  unconnected  with  foreign  commerce,  and  where  they  are 
not  needed  for  the  protection  and  security  of  our  navy  and  commercial 
marine,  the  difficulty  arises  in  drawing  a  line  beyond  which  appropriatioos 
may  not  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government." 

**  It  not  only  leads  to  a  consolidation  of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  the  rightful  authority  of  the  States,  but  its  inev- 
itable tendency  is,  to  embrace  objects  for  the  expenditure  of  the  pabtie 
money,  which  are  local  in  their  character,  benefiting  but  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  common  treasury  of  the  whole.  It  will  engender  sectional 
feelings  and  prejudices,  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Union. 
It  will  destroy  the  harmony  which  should  prevail  in  our  legislative  coun- 
cils. It  will  produce  combinations  of  local  and  sectional  interest,  strong 
enough  when  united,  to  carry  propositions  for  appropriations  of  pubBe 
money  which  could  not  of  themselves,  and  standing  alone,  succeed,  and 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  wasteful  and  extravagant  expenditures." 

**■  It  must  produce  a  disreputable  scramble  for  the  public  money,  by  the 
conflict  which  is  inseparable  from  such  a  system,  between  local  and  indi- 
vidual interests,  and  the  general  interest  of  the  whole.  It  is  unjust  to 
those  States  which  have  with  their  own  means  constructed  their  own  in- 
ternal improvements,  to  make  from  the  common  treasury  appropriations 
for  similar  improvements  in  other  States." 

*'  In  its  operation  it  will  be  oppressive  and  unjust  towards  those  States 
whose  representatives  and  people  either  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
power,  or  think  its  exercise  inexpedient,  and  who,  while  they  equally  con- 
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leaving  other  parts  of  the  Union  without  receiving 
the  aid  of  the  Government,  was  alluded  to.* 

tribute  to  the  treasury,  cannot,  consistently  with  their  opinions,  engage  in 
the  general  competition  for  a  share  of  the  public  money.  Thus  a  large 
portion  of  the  Union  in  numbers  and  in  geographical  extent,  contributing 
its  equal  proportion  of  taxes  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  would, 
under  the  operation  of  such  a  system,  be  compelled  to  see  the  national 
treasure — the  common  stock  of  all — unequally  disbursed,  and  often  im- 
providently  wasted  for  the  advantage  of  small  sections,  instead  of  being 
applied  to  the  great  national  purposes  in  which  all  have  a  common  interest, 
and  for  which  alone  the  power  to  collect  the  revenue  was  given.  Should 
the  system  of  internal  improvements  proposed  prevail,  all  these  evils  will 
multiply  and  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  States,  and 
the  extension  of  the  geographical  limits  of  the  settled  portions  of  our 
Country.  With  the  increase  of  our  numbers  and  the  extension  of  our 
settlements,  the  local  objects  demanding  appropriations  of  the  public  mo- 
ney for  their  improvement  will  be  proportionately  increased.  In  each 
case  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  would  confer  benefits,  direct  or 
indirect,  only  on  a  section,  while  these  sections  would  become  daily  less 
in  comparison  with  the  whole." 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in  withholding  power 
over  such  objects  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  leaving  them  to  the 
local  governments  of  the  States,  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  with 
every  year's  experience  of  the  operations  of  our  system." 

^  If  no  constitutional  objections  existed  to  the  bill,  there  are  others  of 
a  serious  nature  which  deserve  some  considention.  It  appropriates  be- 
tween one  and  two  millions  of  dollars  for  objects  which  are  of  no  pressing 
necessity ;  and  this  is  proposed  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  engaged  in 
A  foreign  war,  and  when  Congress,  at  its  present  session,  has  authorized 
a  loan,  or  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
to  be  resorted  to  if  the  '  exigencies  of  the  Government  shall  require  it' 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
husband  our  means,  and  not  to  waste  them  on  comparatively  unimportant 
objects,  so  that  we  may  reduce  the  loan  or  issue  of  treasury  notes,  which 
may  become  necessary,  to  tiie  smallest  practicable  sum.  It  would  seem 
to  be  wise,  too,  to  abstain  from  such  expenditures,  with  a  view  to  avoid 
the  accumulation  of  a  large  public  debt ;  the  existence  of  which  would 
be  opposed  to  the  interest  of  our  people,  as  well  as  to  to  the  genius  of  our 
free  institutions." — Veto  Message  of  Mr,  Polk,  August  3rf,  1846. 

*  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  management  which  is  resorted 
to  in  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  internal  improvement  bills,  can 
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Unawed  by  the  Executive  veto,  the  House  erf 
Representatives,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1847, 
passed  a  bill  making  appropriations  to  the  amount 

at  once  appreciate  the  arguments  of  the  Executive.  To  obtain  appropria- 
tions of  money  to  be  expended  in  a  congressional  district,  is  genendly  a 
very  popular  movement  upon  the  part  of  a  Member  of  Congress.  Hit 
influence  and  usefulness  are  judged  by  the  amount  of  money  which  be 
can  procure  from  the  public  treasury,  to  be  expended  among  his  constitu- 
ents. He  consequently  employs  all  his  en'ergy  in  having  a  clause  for  that 
purpose  inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill.  Those  who  have  no  scruples 
upon  the  subject,  ascertain  the  number  of  votes  which  are  necessary  to 
carry  a  bill  triumphantly. through  Congress.  The  votes  of  some  members 
are  counted  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  they  are  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  of  internal  improvements  by  the  Greneral  Government.  While 
others,  who  favor  the  protective  policy,  gladly  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  that  offers  to  appropriate  public  money,  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating a  necessity  of  increasing  the  tariff,  to  supply  the  deficit.  If  these  two 
classes  do  not  combine  a  sufficient  number  to  insure  success,  the  support  of 
others  is  secured  by  making  appropriations  of  money  to  be  expended  within 
their  Congressional  districts.  The  requisite  number  thus  become  inter- 
ested, and  the  bill  passes.  This  is  a  state  of  political  profligacy,  deplora- 
ble, indeed,  and  the  contemplation  of  which  is  truly  painful.  While  the 
bill  which  received  the  Executive  veto  was  under  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  an  appropriation  was  made  of  $6,000  for  the 
removal  of  the  obstructions  at  the  Crook,  in  the  harboc  of  Providence. 
Five  members  from  a  southern  State  voted  for  the  appropriation.'^  An 
amendment  was  then  offered  to  the  bill,  appropriating  $100,000  for  the 
canal  round  the  muscle  shoals  in  the  Tennessee  river,  those  five  memben 
voting  in  the  affirmative.  The  proposition  was  rejected,  and  one  of  them 
moved  to  reconsider  the  amendment  which  had  been  adopted  making  the 
appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  harbor  at  Providence,  and  voted  with  the 
o£her  four  for  its  reconsideration,!  and  they  all  finally  voted  against  the 
passage  of  the  bill.|  Two  of  these  gentlemen  were  committed  to  the 
doctrine  of  internal  improvements  by  the  General  Government ;  two  ad- 
vocated the  propriety  of  improving  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  and  all  would  have  voted  for  the  passage  6f  the  bill,  if  the  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  to  the  Tennessee  river  had  been  inserted.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  if  the  appropriation  which  was  asked  for  the  Tenneeseo 

*  Concessional  Globe,  let  session  29th  Congress,  p.  524. 
t  /6td.  p.  525.  X  Ibid.  p.  530. 
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of  $600,000,  for  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
by  a  vote  of  89  to  72.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate 
on  the  last  day  of  the  second  session  of  the  29th 
Congress.  The  President  did  not  avail  himself  of  his 
constitutional  privilege  to  defeat  the  measure  by  refu- 
sing to  approve  it,  because  it  was  passed  within  ten 
days  of  the  termination  of  the  session.  Undismayed 
by  the  denunciations  with  which  the  politicians  fierce- 
ly assailed  him,  and  by  the  abuse  which  teemed  from 
the  press,  he  again  boldly  met  the  question,  and 
defeated  the  bill  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.* 
In  that  message,  which  probably  displayed  greater 
stretch  of  thought,  and  more  thorough  investigation, 
than  any  other  state  paper  which  he  ever  prepared, 

river  had  been  necessary  to  insare  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  would  have 
been  granted  without  the  least  hesitation.  The  friends  of  the  bill  had  suffi- 
cient strength,  however,  to  insure  its  success,  and  the  sum  of  9100,000 
Was  not  unnecessarily  thrown  away.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  a  system  of 
legislation  which,  unless  arrested,  will  produce  an  unscrupulous  scramble 
for  the  public  money,  resulting  in  exorbitant  taxation,  and  financial  em- 
barrassment and  ruin.  What  makes  the  policy  still  more  dangerous  and 
reprehensible,  is  the  readiness  with  which  members  yield  to  the  current, 
and  give  utterance  to  the  sentiment  that  while  others  are  helping  their 
constituents  so  bountifully,  they  will  put  their  hands  also  into  the  treasury. 
The  clamor  which  is  raised  in  the  halls  of  Congress  for  a  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  is  as  mortifying  as  it  is  deplorable.  It  places  sove- 
reign States  in  the  position  of  mendicants,  claiming  the  bounty  of  the 
General  Government.  The  demand  for  more  money  is  made  with  as  much 
assurance  as  though  to  yield  it  is  the  plain  and  undeniable  duty  of  Con- 
gress. Immense  sums  are  called  for  with  as  much  sang  froid  as  if  the 
revenue  rained  inU}  the  treasury,  instead  of  being  exacted  from  the  people. 
No  circumstances  will  prevent  Congress  from  making  these  appropriations. 
The  bill  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Executive,  proposed  an  appropriation  of 
91)378,450  to  objects  of  no  pressing  necessity,  at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  contracting  loans  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Mexican  war.— 
Author, 

*  Veto  message  of  Mr.  Polk,  December  16th,  1847. 
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he  examined  at  length  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  doctrine  of  internal  improvements.  He  com- 
mented upon  the  rapid  strides  which  were  made 
during  the  twenty  years  preceding,  in  favor  of  that 
system.* 

To  show  that  the  States  are  not  without  a  reme- 
dy, so  fiar  as  the  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors 
are  concerned,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
powers  which  the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress 
to  confer  upon  the  States.f  When  the  draft  of  the 
Constitution  was  under  consideration  in  the  Conven- 
tion, it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Madison,  that  the 
clause  restraining  the  States  from  laying  duties 
upon  imports  should  be  transferred  from  the  article 
authorizing  Congress  to  sanction  the  act,  to  another 
which  made  the  prohibition  absolute.  This  motion 
was  rejected,  and  Congress  can  now  authorize  the 
States  to  lay  imposts  or  duties  upon  imports  or  ex* 
ports,  with  the  condition,  however,  that  the  net  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 

♦  **  The  policy  of  embarking  the  Federal  Government  in  a  general  By»- 
tern  of  internal  improvements  had  its  origin  but  little  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  In  a  very  few  years  the  applications  to  Congress  for  appropri- 
ations in  furtherance  of  such  objects  exceeded  $200,000,000." — Veto 
Message  of  Mr,  PoUc,  December  16th,  1847. 

f  ''  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  imposta 
or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties 
and  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject 
to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State, 
or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay." — Constitution  tf  the 
United  States, 
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States  *  But  the  power  granted  to  Congress  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  lay  duties  of  tonnage  is  subject  to 
no  such  restriction,  and  they  may  lay  duties  of  ton- 
nage, with  the  consent  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  harbors  and  rivers.  This  power  has  been 
exercised  at  various  periods  since  the  year  1790.f 

*  Mr.  Madison  moved,  that  the  words  **  nor  lay  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports''  be  transferred  from  Article  13,  where  the  consent  of  the  general 
legislature  may  license  the  act,  into  Article  12,  which  will  make  the  pn>> 
hibition  on  the  States  absolute. 

Mr.  Sherman  **  thought  the  power  might  safely  be  left  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States."    The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  King  moved  to  insert  after  the  words  **  imports,"  the  words  "  or 
exports,*'  **  so  as  to  prohibit  States  from  taxing  either."  This  motion 
passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Sherman  moved  to  add,  after  the  word  '*  exports,"  the  words, 
**  nor  with  such  consent,  but  for  the  use  of  the  United  States ;"  so  as  to 
carry  the  proceeds  of  all  State  duties  on  imports  or  exports  into  the  com^ 
mon  treasury.  This  motion  was  agreed  to— Madison  Papers  contain^ 
ing  Debates  of  the  Conventiofif  pp.  485-7. 

f  Under  this  wise  system,  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers  was 
commenced,  or  rather  continued,  from  the  organization  of  the  Government 
under  the  present  Constitution.  Many  acts  were  passed  by  the  several 
States  lei^ying  duties  of  tonnage,  and  many  were  passed  by  Congress  giving 
their  consent  to  those  acts.  Such  acts  have  been  passed  by  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Greorgia,  and  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. Without  enumerating  them  all,  it  may  be  instructive  to  refer  to 
some  of  them,  as  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  improving  harbors  and  rivers 
in  the  early  periods  of  our  Government,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  January,  1790,  the  State  .of  Rhode  Island  passed  a  law  levying 
tonnage  duty  on  vessels  arriving  in  the  port  of  Providence, "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  and  deepening  the  channel  of  the  Providence  river,  and 
making  the  same  more  naviirable." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1 798,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law 
levying  tonnage  duty  on  all  vessels,  whether  employed  in  the  foreign  or 
coasting  trade,  which  might  enter  into  the  Kennebunk  river,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  same,  by  *'  rendering  the  passage  in  and  out  of  said  rivor 
less  difficult  and  dangerous.'^ 
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The  power  of  Congress  to  make  appropriatioDB 
for  river  and  harbor  improvements,  is  far  from  being 
a  settled  question.  The  precedents  are  too  conflict- 
On  the  Ist  of  April,  1806,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  law 
levying  a  tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  '*  to  remove  the  obetractionB  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Delaware,  below  the  city  of  Philadelphia." 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1804,  the  State  of  Virginia  passed  a  law  levy- 
ing a  tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  '*  for  improving  the  navigation  of  James 


river." 


On  the  22d  of  February,  1826,  the  State  of  Virginia  passed  a  law  levy- 
ing a  tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  for  '*  improving  the  navigation  of  James 
river,  from  Warwick  to  Rockett's  Landing." 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1824,  the  State  of  Virginia  passed  a  law 
levying  a  tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  for  ^*  improving  the  navigation  of  Appo- 
matox  river,  from  Pocahontas  bridge  to  Broadway." 

In  November,  1821,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  passed  a  law  levying 
a  tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  ^'  for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  inlet  at  the 
lower  end  of  Albemarle  Sound,  near  a  place  called  Nag's  Head,  and  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  said  Sound,  with  its  branches ;"  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1828,  an  emendatory  law  was  passed. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1804,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  passed  a 
law  levying  a  tonnage  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  **  building  a  marine'  hoBjN- 
tal  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston ;"  and  on  the  17th  of  December,  1816, 
another  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  for  the  "  main- 
tenance of  a  marine  hospital." 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1787,  the  State  of  Georgia  passed  a  law 
levying  a  tonnage  duty  on  all  vessels  entering  in  the  port  of  Savannah, 
for  the  purpose  of  *'  clearing"  the  Savannah  river  of  ^*  wrecks  and  other 
obstructions"  to  the  navigation. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1804,  the  State  of  Greorgia  passed  a  law 
levying  a  tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  ^*  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
fees  of  the  harbor-master  and  health  officer  of  the  ports  of  Savannah  and 
St.  Mary's." 

In  April,  1783,  the  State  of  Maryland  passed  a  law  laying  a  ton- 
nage duty  on  vessels,  for  the  improvement  of  the  '*  basin"  and  "  harbor"  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  "  river  Patapsco." 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1791,  the  StatOiof  Maryland  passed  a  law 
levying  a  tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  for  the  improvement  of  the  '*  harbor  and 
port  of  Baltimore." 

On  the  28th  of  December  1793,  the  State  of  Maryland  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  health  officer  for  the  port  of  Baltimore, 
and  laying  a  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  to  defray  the  expenses. 
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ing,  and  the  interests  involved  too  numerous  to  in- 
dicate such  a  result.  In  the  discussions  upon  that 
subject,  in  the  30th  Congress,  much  ability  was  dis- 
played by  the  champions  upon  both  sides.  The  ex- 
press and  implied  powers  which  are  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  were  examined  in  every  aspect,  and  the 
sanction  which  had  been  given  in  various  forms  to 
the  policy,  by  the  statesmen  who  had  occupied  the 
presidential  chair,  was  shown.*     The  vetoes  of  Mr. 

Congress  have  passed  many  acts  giving  its  "  consent"  to  these  and 
other  State  laws,  the  first  of  which  is  dated  in  1790,  and  the  hist  in  1843. 
By  the  latter  act,  the  ^  consent"  of  Congress  was  given  to  the  law  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  laying  a  tonnage  daty  on  vessels 
for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  and  continuing  it  in  force 
until  the  first  day  of  Jane,  1850.  I  transmit  herewith  copies  of  such  of  the 
acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  on  the  subject,  and  also  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress giving  its  "  consent"  thereto,  as  have  been  collated." — Veto  Message 
<^Mr.  Polk,  December  15,  1847. 

*  '*  Here,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  General  Jackson  asserting  the 
very  power,  and  specifying  the  identical  objects  of  the  appropriations  made 
by  this  bill, '  the  improvement  of  our  harbors,  and  the  removal  of  partial 
and  temporary  obstructions  in  our  navigable  rivers,  for  the  security  and 
fiicility  of  foreign  commerce* — a  power  not  only  to  protect,  but  to  facilitate 
commerce,  and  as  such,  exercisable  for  its  convenience,  as  well  as  its 
safety.  And  in  succeeding  pages  of  this  Message,  he  lays  down  the  rule, 
that  these  appropriations  should  be  confined  to  the  removal  of  obstructions 
below  ports  of  entry.  This  rule,  sir^  the  honorflble  gentleman  frond  Ala- 
bama, [Mr.  Yancey,]  told  us  on  yesterday,  that  he  was  willing  to  adopt ; 
but  he  took  the  precaution  to  annex  a  qualification,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  rule  itself,  as  laid  down  by  General  Jackson — a  condition  or  limita- 
tion, which,  if  ingrafted  upon  it,  would  imply  a  want  of  information  wholly 
inexcusable  on  the  part  of  that  great  hero  and  statesman.  The  gentleman 
insisted  that  General  Jackson  meant  ports  of  enfry,  in  which  the  proud 
ships  that  brought  the  cargo  across  the  ocean,  might  enter,  and  not  thos^ 
established  where  an  Indian  canoe  would  scarcely  float.  Sir,  was  not 
General  Jackson  aware,  at  the  time  that  he  prescribed  the  rule,  that  ports 
of  entry  had  been  established  far  in  the  interior,  where  the  shipping  en- 
gaged in  our  foreign  commerce  never  entered,  and  could  not  float  ?  Did 
he  not  know  that  Pittsburg,  two  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  seaboard^ 
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Polk  did  not  have  the  effect  of  arresting  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling  in  favor  of  the  system ;  and  when- 
ever it  is  not  opposed  by  Executive  power,  it  will  be 

was  a  port  of  entry  ?  What  does  he  tell  us  in  the  part  of  the  Message 
just  read  ?  *  As  a  natural  conseqnence  of  the  increase  and  extension  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  ports  of  entry  and  delivery  have  been  multiplied 
and  established,  not  only  on  the  seaboard,  but  in  the  interior  rf  the  coun- 
try /'  He  knew,  then,  that  the  ports  of  entry  had  been  established  in  the 
interior,  and  yet  makes  no  discrimination  in  the  application  of  the  /ule  be* 
tween  any  of  them,  whether  found  in  the  interior  or  on  the  seabgard  ! 

**•  If,  sir.  General  Jackson  had  intended  what  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Alabama  supposes,  why  did  he  not  make  the  rule  exclusively  appli- 
cable to  ports  of  entry  on  the  seaboard  ?  Why,  at  the  very  moment  that 
bis  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  whole  subject,  and  when  he  was  fash- 
ioning a  rule  to  govern  his  future  conduct,  and  especially  when  he  men- 
tioned the  multiplication  of  these  ports,  did  he  not  designate  to  which  the 
role  should  apply^  if  not  intended  to  be  general  ?  No  reason  can  be  a»> 
signed.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  General  Jackson  did  not  design  to 
limit  the  rule  to  those  ports  of  entry  only,  in  which  cargoes  were  dis- 
charged  from  the  gallant  vessels  that  floated  them  over  the  billows  of  the 
Atlantic.  And,  sir,  while  General  Jackson  affirms  that  these  expenditures 
have  sometimes  been  extravagant,  so  far  from  interposing  any  constitu- 
tional check  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  Congress  to  make  such  af^ 
propriations,  he  expressly  tells  us  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  '  assent  to  the 
bills  containing  them,*  and  to  *  follow,  in  this  respect,  in  the  footsteps  of 
all  his  predecessors.'  This  power,  then,  was  sanctioned  by  every  chief 
magistrate  of  the  country  who  preceded  him,  as  well  as  by  the  profound 
and  distinguished  statesman  (Mr.  Van  Buren)  who  succeeded  him ;  and 
yet  honorable  gentlemen  fssume  to  denounce  it  as  a  departure  from  the 
old  landmarks  of  the  republican  party !" — Speech  of  Mr.  Constable  ofMary- 
land  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  March  lllft, 
1846. 

"  I  derive  the  power  to  pass  this  bill  from  the  first  article  and  eighth 
section  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  first  clause  of  that  section,  which  reads 
as  follows :  *  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  da- 

]ps,  imposts,  and  excises ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
efence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ;  but  all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.*  It  is  no  an- 
swer to  me  to  say  that  this  ground  has  been  taken  by  federalists,  by  the 
advocates  of  a  strong  government,  by  the  opponents  of  State  rights,  dtc. ; 
that  it  has  been  exploded,  or  is  anti-republican.     I  profess  to  be  a  sincere 
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adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  land,  for  a  time  at 
least 

The  national  domain  has  ever  been  a  subject  of 
great  interest  with  the  Government  and  people  of 

friend  to  the  union  of  these  States,  and  an  inflexible  advocate  of  the  largest 
liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  yet  I  believe  Congress  to  possess  the  power  of 
internal  improvement  under  this  clause  of  this  Constitution.  I  believe  the 
clause  to  be  big  with  meaning,  and  that  upon  its  proper  construction  may 
yet  depend  the  destinies  of  this  mighty  people.  I  believe  a  proper  and 
well-digested  system  of  internal  improvements  to  be  for  the  general  wel- 
£ue  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  to  come  within  this  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare.  It  is  said,  however,  that  no  power  is  given 
by  this  clause,  except  that  to  raise  taxes,  &c.,  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
common  defence,  d^. ;  and  that  these  words,  common  defence  and  gene- 
nl  welfare,  relate  to  the  subsequent  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
they  were  at  best  rather  supererogatory  than  otherwise.  Now  I  deny  that 
the  words  to  raise  taxes,  &c.,  have  any  controlling  power  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  sentence,  and  insist  upon  the  rules  both  of  granunar  and  of 
correct  criticism,  that  three  distinct  powers  are  given  under  this  clause, 
viz. :  let,  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  2d,  to  pay  the  debts ;  and  3d,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare :  and  I  say,  further,  that 
the  expression  *  to  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  gene- 
ral welfare,'  is  not  true  Anglo-Saxon  language,  according  to  the  gram- 
mars now  in  use  and  force.  To  lay  taxes  with  which  to  provide,  d^., 
wiU  do,  and  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  necessity,  if  this  were  the 
meaning,  to  introduce  these  words,  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fiire,  unless,  indeed,  they  were  to  mean  something  more  than  what 
the  other  clauses  of  the  Constitution  embraced ;  and  upon  this  latter 
supposition  it  would  be  very  little  material  whether  the  first  clause  of  the 
sentence  controlled  the  two  last  or  not ;  for,  if  taxes  are  to  be  raised  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  &c.,  and  these  last  words  are  not  re- 
stricted by  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  Constitution,  then  the  limit  to  the 
raising  of  taxes  is  only  what  Congress  may  deem  proper  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare.  I  cannot  hold  that  the  words  here  used,  *  to 
provide,'  &c.  are  words  of  supererogation,  introduced  to  round  off  the  sen- 
tence. Such  a  supposition  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  (he 
instrument,  and  the  framers  of  it — an  instrument  in  which  the  utmost 
chastity  and  precision  of  knguage,  and  freedom  from  all  superfluous  ver- 
biage, was  not  only  to  be  desired,  but  was  evidently  sought,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  attained."— ;S/Mec^  of  E,  H.  Ewing,  H,  cf  R.  V.  S„  March  IGth^ 
1846. 
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this  conntry.  There  have  been  acquired  by  revolu- 
tion, treaty,  and  conquest,  vast  quantities  of  virgin 
soil,  out  of  which  have  been  carved  new  States.  A 
large  amount  still  remains  unoccupied,  over  which 
roams  the  native  tenant  of  the  wilds.  These  forests 
are  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  civilization, 
and  populous  cities  and  thriving  villages,  are  rapidly 
rising  along  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  far  West. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  many  of  our  public  men  to 
graduate  and  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  lands, 
80  that  each  of  our  frontier  settlers  could  obtain, 
homes.*  While  others  have  been  opposed  to  this 
course,  either  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  greatest  amount 
of  money,  or  of  appropriating  the  proceeds  thereof 
to  distribution  among  the  States.f 

*  See  Messages  of  Jackson  and  Polk,  and  Speeches  of  Messrs. 
McCIernand,  Bowlin,  and  others,  during  the  29th  and  30th  Congresses. 

f  Referring  to  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  Senate,  August  12th,  1841,  said :  *'  They  were  thus 
commanded  to  resist  every  attempt  to  deprive  Pennsylvania  of  her  jnst 
proportion  of  the  public  lands.  And  what  was  that  jnst  proportion  ?  She 
had  stated  in  clear  and  explicit  terms,  and  had  asserted  her  claim  in  the 
most  solemn  form,  to  such  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  as  her 
federal  representative  population  would  bear  to  the  federal  representa- 
tive population  of  the  whole  Union  under  the  late  census." — Congressional 
Globe,  \st  session  21th  Congress,  328. 

'^  Mr.  Allen  offered  the  following  amendment :  That  no  money  shall 
be  distributed  under  this  Act,  until  there  shall  be  a  surplus  in  the  Trea- 
sury, without  keeping  on  the  taxes  now  levied,  or  that  may  hereafter  be 
levied  upon  the  people,  in  the  form  of  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  salt,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  used  by  the  general  body  of  the  community." 

"  Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Fulton, 
King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Tappan, 
Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young,  18. 

"Nays — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrian,  Choate, 
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The  propriety  of  reducing  the  price  of  the  pub- 
fic  lands,  and  granting  pre-emption  rights  upon  the 
most  liberal  terms  to  the  settlers,  was  recommended 
by  Mr.  Polk  in  his  first  annual  message.*  These  views 

Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunting- 
ton, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Moorehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss, 
Rives,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  White,  and 
Woodbridge,  28. — Congressional  Globe,  extra  session  21th  Congress, 
867. 

*  **  Under  our  present  land  system,  limiting  the  minimum  price  at 
which  the  public  lands  can  be  entered,  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre,  large  quantities  of  lands  of  inferior  quality  remain  unsold,  because 
they  will  not  command  that  price.  From  the  records  of  the  General  Land 
Office  it  appears,  that  of  all  the  public  lands  remaining  unsold  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are  situated,  thirty-nine  millions  one 
hundred  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  have  been 
in  the  market,  subject  to  entry  more  than  twenty  years ;  forty-nine  mil- 
lions six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
acres,  for  more  than  fifteen  years ;  seventy-three  millions  seventy-four 
thousand  and  six  hundred  acres  for  more  than  ten  years ;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  six  millions  one  hundred  seventy-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-one  acres  for  more  than  five  years.  Much  the  largest  portion  of 
these  lands  will  continue  to  be  unsaleable  at  the  minimum  price  at  which 
they  are  permitted  to  be  sold,  so  long  as  large  territories  of  land  from 
which  the  more  valuable  portions  have  not  been  selected,  are  annually 
brought  into  the  market  by  the  Government.  With  the  view  to  the  sale 
and  settlement  of  these  inferior  knds,  I  recommend  that  the  price  be  gra- 
duated and  reduced  below  the  present  minimum  rate,  confining  the  sales 
at  the  reduced  prices  to  settlers  and  cultivators,  in  limited  quantities.  If 
graduated  and  reduced  in  price  for  a  limited  term  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  that  period,  for  a  second  and  third  term  to  lower 
rates,  a  large  portion  of  these  lands  would  be  purchased,  and  many  worthy 
citizens,  who  are  unable  to  pay  higher  rates,  could  purchase  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  By  adopting  the  policy  of  graduation  and 
reduction  of  price,  these  inferior  lands  wiU  be  sold  for  their  real  value, 
while  the  States  in  which  they  lie  will  be  freed  from  the  inconvenience,  if 
not  injustice,  to  which  they  are  subjected,  in  consequence  of  the  United 
States  continuing  to  own  large  quantities  of  public  lands  within  their  bor- 
ders, not  liable  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  their  local  government 

I  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  granting  pre-emp- 
tions in  its  most  liberal  extent,  to  all  those  who  have  settled,  or  may  here* 
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were  enforced  in  each  of  his  annual  messages  to 
Congress,  with  an  earnestness  and  force  whicti 
proved  that  his  feelings  were  enlisted  in  that  mea- 
sure of  justice  and  reform. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1846,  the  President  ap- 
proved a  bill  granting  the  right  of  pre-emption  to 
actual  settlers  on  the  lands  acquired  by  treaty  from 
the  Miami  Indians,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and 
making  the  mininium  price  per  acre  two  dollars. 
On  the  same  day  an  act  was  approved,  authorizing 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  de- 
termine, upon  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  all 
cases  of  suspended  entries  then  existing  in  the  land 
office,  and  to  decide  in  what  cases  patents  should 
issue  upon  them.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1846,  a  law 
was  passed  repealing  an  act  approved  April  5th^ 
1832,  and  which  declared  that  no  person  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  more  than  one  half  quarter  sec- 
tion of  land  in  quarter  sections,  in  his  own  name,  or 
in  the  name  of  any  other  person,  and  in  no  case,  un- 
less he  intended  it  for  cultivation,  or  for  the  use  of 
his  improvement.  And  it  was  enacted  that  all  en- 
tries, selections,  or  locations  of  lands  suspended  in 
the  General  Land  Office  should  be  confirmed,  pro- 
vided they  were  in  all  other  respects  fair  and  regu- 
lar. On  the  11th  of  July,  1846,  a  law  was  passed 
conferring  power  upon  the  President  to  sell  the  re- 
served mineral  lands  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

after  settle,  on  the  public  lands,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  to  which 
the  Indian  title  may  have  been  extinguished  at  the  time  of  settlement. 
-^Message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  Congress  December^  1846.  • 
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On  the  8tli  of  August,  1846,  Congress  granted  to 
the  Territory  of  Iowa  one  equal  moiety,  in  alternate 
sections  of  the  public  lands  remaining  unsold  and 
unincumbered,  in  a  strip  five  miles  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  for  the  improvement 
thereof.  On  the  Ist  of  March,  1847,  a  law  was 
enacted^  by  Congress  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  mi- 
neral land  in  quarter  sections,  at  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars  per  acre ;  and  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1847,  the  States  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas, 
were  empowered  to  sell  the  salt  spring  lands  lying 
within  their  respective  boundaries.  By  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  February  11th,  1847,  it  was  de- 
clared that  each  non-commissioned  officer,  musician, 
m  private,  enlisted  or  to  be  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army,  or  regulaily  mustered  into  any  volunteer 
company  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  months, 
who  had  served  or  might  serve  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  who  should  receive  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, or  had  been  killed  or  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived, or  sickness  incurred  in  the  course  of  such 
service,  or  who  was  discharged  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service,  in  consequence  of  wounds  re- 
ceived or  sickness  incurred  in  the  course  of  such 
service,  was  entitled  to  receive  himself,  or  his  rela- 
tions in  case  of  his  death,  a  certificate  or  warrant 
from  the  War  Department  for  160  acres  of  land. 
This  act  of  justice  to  those  persons  who  had  so  gal- 
lantly rallied  under  the  standard  of  their  country, 
appropriated  immense  tracts  of  the  public  domain. 
Notwithstanding  the  repeated  recommendations 
of  the  President  for  a  general  reduction  of  the  price 
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of  the  public  lands,  and  in  favor  of  a  more  liberal 
policy  towards  the  actual  settlers,  no  radical  change 
was  made  in  the  system  during  his  administration. 

The  administration  of  the  Post-Offlce  Depart- 
ment was  conducted  with  great  vigor  during  the 
entire  term  of  Mr.  Polk,  by  Cave  Johnson.  Before 
he  was  appointed  to  preside  over  that  department, 
there  had  been  a  radical  change  in  the  rates  of  post- 
age and  the  method  of  transmitting  the  mails. 

That  law  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1845, 
and  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July  follow- 
ing.* The  rates  of  postage  established  by  this  act 
for  the  trancmission  of  every  single  letter  in  manu- 
script, or  paper  of  any  kind  upon  which  information 
is  asked  for,  or  communicated  in  writing,  <fec.,  were 
five  cents  for  any  distance  under  three  hundred 
miles,  and  for  more  than  that,  ten  cents.  The  Post- 
master General  was  directed  to  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  with  the  lowest  bidder 
who  tendered  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duty,  without  any  reference  to 
the  mode  of  such  transportation,  except  as  to  its  due 
celerity,  certainty,  and  security. 

For. the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  embarrassment 
which  might  result  from  a  falling  off  in  the  Post- 
Office  receipts,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated,  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  supply  any  defi- 
ciency which  might  occur.     Not  only  was  the  close 

'*'  For  this  act,  see  United  States  Statutes  at  large,  by  Little  and 
Brown,  vol.  5,  p.  733. 
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of  the  last  session  of  the  28tli  Congress  character- 
ized by  this  reduction  of  postage,  but  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  not  only 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  English  government 
for  the  transmission  of  the  British  mail  between 
Boston  and  Canada,  but  he  was  also  empowered  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  governments  of  France 
and  Germany  for  the  direct  transmission  of  the 
mails  between  the  United  States  and  those  countries. 
The  ports  of  Bremen  in  the  latter  country,  and 
Havre  in  the  former,  were  designated  as  the  points 
where  the  mails  would  be  delivered.* 

.  Another  act  of  Congress  was  passed  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1845,  conferring  authority  upon  the  Post- 
master General  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of 
the  United  States  mail  between  any  of  our  ports 
and  those  of  foreign  powers,  whenever,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  it. 
The  contracts  were  to  be  made  with  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  mail  to  be  conveyed  in 
American  vessels.  A  preference  was  to  be  given  to 
such  bidders  for  the  contract  as  proposed  to  carry 
the  mail  in  steamships,  the  contractor  stipulating  to 
deliver  the  ships  to  the  United  States,  upon  demand 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveii;ed  into  ves- 
sels of  war,  the  United  States  being  bound  to  pay 
to  the  owners  the  full  value  thereof.  The  Postmas- 
ter General  was  still  fiirther  empowered  to  make 
contracts  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  years, 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  from  one  point  to 
another  in  the  United  States  in  steamboats  by  sea, 

*  little  and  Brown's  compilation  of  United  States  Laws,  vol.  6,  p.  718. 
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on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  IMBssissippi  river 
to  New  Orleans.* 

Such  were  some  of  the  laws  which  governed  the 
Post-Office  Department  when  its  management  was 
assumed  by  Mr.  Johnson.  In  his  fii^st  report  to 
Congress  he  disclosed  its  operations.f    By  a  com- 

*  Little  and  Browo's  compilation  of  United  States  Laws,  vol.  6,  p.  748* 

REPORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

Post-Office  Department,  December  1, 1845. 
Sir :  The  extent  of  the  post  routes  in  the  United  States  over  which 
the  mails  were  transported,  on  the  30th  day  of  June  last,  was  143,844 
miles.  The  annual  transportation  of  the  mails  over  these  routes,  on  the 
same  day,  was  35,634,269  miles ;  on  horseback  and  in  sulkies,  11,225,631 
miles ;  by  stage  and  coach,  17,924,046  miles ;  by  steamboats  and  nulroads, 
6,484,592  miles ;  which  cost  the  United  States  $2,905,504. 

For  the  service  on  horseback  and  in  sulkies .  .  $  548,482 
For  the  service  in  coaches  and  stages  .  .  .  1,476,079 
For  the  service  on  railroads  and  in  steamboats      .  843,430 

For  local  and  mail  agents,  and  mail  messengers  in-  ) 

cident  to  the  service  on  railroads  and  steamboats  S        ^^^^ 


92,905,504 


The  number  of  contractors  on  that  day  in  the  service  of  the  department 
was  3,277 ;  mail  agents  30 ;  and  mail  messengers  1 14 ;  the  number  of  loGal 
agents  13 ;  all  connected  with  the  railroad  and  steamboat  service. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  whilst  the  annual  transportation  was  gtml^ 
er  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  than  for  the  preceding 
year  by  224,645  miles,  the  cost  was  less  by  $62,791.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  1845,  there  were  14,183  post-offices.  There  were  establiahed  dii> 
ring  the  preceding  year  352  new  offices,  and  269  discontinued. 

On  this  day  the  number  is  14,003. 

There  were  appointed  during  the  same  period,  3,033  poatmaatera: 
897  were  appointed  in  consequence  of  deaths  or  resignations ;  17  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  change  in  the  site  of  the  offices ;  753  removals ;  14  where  the 
commissions  expired,  and  not  reappointed ;  352  by  the  establishment  of 
new  offices ;  516  of  the  number  of  contractors  were  fined,  or  dedactioiiB 
made  from  their  pay  for  omissions  to  perform,  or  irregularities  in  the  per^ 
formance  of  their  contracts,  which  amounted  to  $10,521  50,  after  dedneU 
ing  the  remission  of  fines. 
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parison  of  the  returns,  he  ascertained  that  there  was 
a  diminution  of  the  means  of  the  department  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  current  year  of  $1,323,997 
less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  mail,  however,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law,  was  reduced  $252,732  for  the  year 
ending  30th  of  June,  1846,  in  New-York  and  New- 
England.  The  Postmaster  General  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  contracts  with  several  railroad 
companies.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
demand  on  their  part,  exceeded  the  rates  prescribed 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1845.  Mr. 
Johnson  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  requir- 
ing the  prepayment  of  postages  upon  all  matter 
passing  through  the  mails,  asserting  that  the  trans- 
portation of  letters  is  at  the  request  of  the  pei-son 
who  deposits  them  in  the  office,  and  the  risk  of  their 
delivery  should  not  be  thrown  upon  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  his  report  to  the  President  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, 1846,  the  Postmaster  General  stated  with 
great  minuteness  the  operations  of  his  department. 
He  examined  the  annual  average  income  from  the 
1st  of  July,  1836,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1845,*  and 

The  revenue  of  the  department  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
94,289,841  80.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  time  amounted  to 
•4,320,731  99. 

The  net  revenue,  after  deducting  the  commissions  of  postmasters,  con- 
tingent and  incidental  expenses,  amounted  to  02,942,217  27." — Report  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  December  Is/,  1846. 

♦  "  Sir :  The  general  interest  felt  in  the  operation  of  the  act  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1846,  on  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Post-Office 
Departjment,  induced  me  to  direct  the  Auditor  to  prepare  a  quarterly  state- 
ment of  them,  from  its  reorganization  In  1836,  to  the  dOth  of  Jane  kst. 
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the  annual  average  expenditure  for  the  same  period.* 
It  appeared  that  the  mail  service  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Texas,  was  performed  at  that 

The  tables  accompa^iying  this  report,  marked  A  and  fi. 

From  table  A  it  appears  that  the  annual  average  income, 
from  the  1st  of  July,  1836,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1846, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of 94,364,634  65 

Whilst  the  income  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 

1846,  the  first  under  the  new  law,  amounted  to         .      3,487,199  36 

*^  Making  a  loss  of  revenue  the  first  year  under  the  new 
when  compared  with  the  annual  average  of  the  nine 
preceding  year9,  of 877,426  80 

**  And  making  a  loss  of  revenue  the  first  year  under  the 

new  law,  as  compared  with  the  preceding,  of    .        .         802,642  46 

'*  The  revenues,  as  above  stated,  include  the  postages  paid 
on  matter  which  went  free  through  the  mails  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  late  law,  of  which  no  account  was 
kept  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  diminution  of  the  revenues  of  the  De- 
partment arises  principally  from  the  loss  on  letter 
postage,  which,  when  compared  with  thiit  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  amounted  to    .        .        .        .        .  778,633  64 

**  Being  the  entire  loss  sustained  by  the  Department,  ex- 
cept        824,108  81 

"  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  this  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the 
past  year,  may  be  traced  to  other  causes  than  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of 
postage  by  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1845.'* 

♦  "Table  B  exhibits  the  expenditures  quarterly  under 
the  appropriate  heads.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  annual  average  expenditure  fix>m  the  1st  of  July, 
1836,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  amounted  to  $4,499,593  68 

^  And  the  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  June, 
1846 — ^the  first  year  under  the  new  law — ^to  the  sum 
of 4,084,297  22 

"  Making  a  reduction  for  the  first  year,  under  the  new 
law,  when  com  pared*  with  the  annual  average  expen- 
diture of  the  nine  preceding  years,  $415,296  36 
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time  by  3,530  contractors  on  4,285  post  routes,  the 
aggregate  length  of  which  was  149,679  miles. 
That  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  service  rendered 
the  previous  year  in  length  of  routes,  5,739  miles, 
but  at  a  cost  of  $202,913  less  than  the  year  before. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  price  for 
carrying  the  mails  in  New- York  and  New-England, 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  March  3d,  1845. 
A  similar  reduction  of  price  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mails  in  the  Northwestern  and  Southwestern 
States  and  Territories  was  effected,  amounting  to 
$223,901  per  annum.  Nearly  one  third  of  tiie  post- 
masters in  the  United  States  resigned  their  offices 
under  the  operations  of  the  act  of  1845,  owing  to 
the  diminished  compensation  which  that  law  gave 
them. 

Contracts  had  been  made  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mails  between  New-York  and  Bremen,  and 
the  Ocean  steamers  were  rapidly  progressing  for 
that  purpose.     On  the  19th  of  June,  1846,  a  law 


^  And  when  compared  with  the  expenditures  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  a  reduction  of  .         .    '     .        .        .  *        9336,437  77 

'^  The  whole  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 

June,  1846,  amounted  to 4,084,297  23 

"  The  income  for  the  same  time,  including  the  postages 
paid  by  the  different  branches  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, amounted  to 3,487,199  35 

"  Leaving  a  deficiency  of  revenue  of     .        .        .        .      (597,097  87 

''  The  deficiency  was  supplied  by  drafts  from  (he  treasu- 
ry, as  the  service  required,  ....  650,000  00 

^  Leaving  a  balance  in  hand  on  the  1st  of  July,  of  the 
moneys  drawn  from  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal 
year,  of $52,903  38 

Report  ijfihe  Posimasler  QenercH^  Deoemher  8A,  1846. 

27 
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was  passed,  authoi:izmg  the  Postmaster  General  to 
apply  $25,000  for  a  line  of  mail  steamers  from  the 
United  States  to  that  city ;  and  on  the  2d  of  March^ 
1847,  there  was  appropriated  $258,609  to  enable 
the  Postmaster  General  to  comply  with  the  conr 
tract  made  with  Edward  Mills  for  that  purpose. 
By  the  act  approved  July  lOth,  1848^  the  Post- 
master General  was  authorized  to  pay  $400,000  for 
the  same  object,  and  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mails  between  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  way 
of  Key  West,  $50,000  was  appropriated-  On  the 
30th  of  June,  the  post  routes  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  were  in  extent  153,818  miles,  and 
the  annual  transportation  of  the  mails  over  them 
was  38,887,899  miles.*  The  increase  in  the  extent 
during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  was 
9,878  miles,  and  in  the  transportation,  3,253,630 
miles.  The  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Flo- 
rida, was  made  at  a  reduction  of  price  amounting 
to  $108,697  per  annum.  The  expenditures  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  amounted  to 
$3,979,570  63,  being  $33,677  32  more  than  the 
revenues.  These  facts  confirmed  the  warmest  anti- 
cipations of  the  friends  of  cheap  postage,  and  con- 
verted the  Postmaster  General  himself  into  a  sup- 
porter of  the  system. 

The  establishment  of  the  line  of  mail  steamers 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  was  op- 
posed by  an  act  of  illiberality  upon  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.     An  order  was  issued  on  the  9th  of 

*  Report  of  the  Postmaster  GJeneral,  December  6th,  1847. 
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June,  1847,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  subjecting  all  letters  and  newspapers  taken 
by  the  Washington  to  England,  to  the  same  rate  of 
postage  as  if  they  had  been  conveyed  in  the  British 
steamei's,  at  their  own  expense.*"  The  conduct  of 
our  Government  towards  that  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  characterized  by  great  liberality.  An  agree- 
ment had  been  made  in  1844,  authorizing  the  trans- 
mission of  the  British  closed  mails  to  Canada 
through  the  United  States.  When  Mr.  Johnson 
was  informed  of  the  order  issued  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  he  promptly  annulled  the  agreement 
of  1844. 

An  express  line  was  established  in  Montreal  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  letters  to  the  British 
steamers  through  the  United  States,  and  in  this 
way  it  was  intended  to  defeat  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Postmaster  General.  But  they  were  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  they  could  thwart  his  de- 
signs. Orders  were  communicated  from  the  Post- 
Office  Department  to  the  officers  stationed  along 
the  line,  to  prevent  this  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
persons  were  arrested  having  in  their  possession 
mails  for  the  British  steamers. 

The  post  routes  in  operation  within  the  United 
States  on  the  30th  of  June,  1848,  were  163,208 
miles  in  extent,  and  the  annual  transportation  of 
the  mails  over  them  was  41,012,579  miles.  There 
was  an  increalie  in  the  length  of  the  routes  during 
the  preceding  year  of  9,390  miles,  and  an  increase 
on  the  amount  of  annual  transportation  of  2,124,680 

*  Report  of  the  Postmaster  Geneitl,  Deeember  6th,  1847. 
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miles.*  The  contracts  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  in  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Ohio,. went  into  operation  on  the  Ist 
of  July,  1848.  The  cost  to  the  Government  was 
$61,674  less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  opera- 
tions of  three  years  under  the  act  of  March  3d, 
1845,  exhibited  an  augmentation  of  the  mail  ser- 
vice 15  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  for  the  same  time 
was  diminished  15i^o  per  cent. 

The  assignees  of  the  contract  for  conveying  the 
maUs  to  San  Francisco,  had  completed  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1848,  the  number  of  steamers  re- 
quired by  the  contract,f  and  they  sailed  from  New- 
York  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  service. 
The  steamers  which  had  been  built  to  convey  the 
mails  from  New- York  to  Havana  and  Chagres,  were 
launched  and  nearly  ready  to  take  their  place  in 
the  line.  The  steamer  Falcon  sailed  from  New- 
York  in  time  to  deliver  her  mails  at  Chagres,  in 
season  for  their  transmission  to  Panama,  to  meet 
the  Pacific  steamer  that  was  to  touch  at  that  place. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  directed  to  ac- 
cept the  proposals  which  had  been  made  by  R  K. 
Collins,  to  the  Postmaster  General,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  United  States  mail  between  New- 
York  and  Liverpool.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  also  instructed  to  contract  with  A.  G.  Slow,  for 
the  transportation  of  the  mail  from  New-York  to 
New-Orleans  twice  a  month  and  back,'  touching  at 
Charleston,  Savannah  and  Havana,  and  from  the 

*  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  December  2d,  1848. 
f  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  December  4th,  1848. 
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latter  place  to  Chagres  and  back  twice  a  montL 
He  was  also  empowered  by  that  act,  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  convey  the  mail  from  Panama  to 
some  point  in  the  territory  of  Oregon  once  a  month 
each  way.*  An  appropriation  was  subsequently 
made  of  $874,600  for  carrying  the  contracts  into 
effect.f  The  contracts  which  were  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  required  the  steam  vessels 
to  be  ready  for  service  in  October  and  November, 
1848.  The  annual  compensation  under  those  agree- 
ments were,  to  Collins  $385,000 ;  to  Slow  $290,000; 
to  Arnold  Harris  $199,000. 

Thus  mail  routes  were  extended  throughout  the 
interior  (rf  the  country,  wherever  the  necessities  of 
the  case  required  them  to  afford  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  Ocean  steam  ships  were  employed  to 
carry  the  mails  of  the  United  States  to  Liverpool 
and  Bremen,  to  Chagres  and  California.  The  most 
enlarged  and  liberal  enterprises  followed  fast  upon 
the  establishment  of  cheap  postage,  and  the  wants 
of  the  people  throughout  this  extended  confederacy 
were  supplied,  and  thus  still  farther  illustrated  this 
age  of  progress. 

During  the  year  1845,  the  American  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean  consisted  of  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Smith.J  The  African  squadron  was  organized 
by  Commodore  Perry,  who  was  relieved  by  Com- 

*  Little  &  Brown's  compilation  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at  large. 

t  Act  of  August  3d,  1848.— /6trf. 

I  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  December,  1847. 
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modore  Skinner  in  the  Jamestown.  The  Preble 
and  the  Truxton  were  ordered  to  return  home,  and 
the  Southampton,  the  Marion,  Dolphin,  and  Boxer, 
were  ordered  to  supply  their  places.  Commodore 
Read^  in  the  Cumberland,  proceeded  in  January  to 
relieve  the  Jamestown  and  Yorktown,  which  were 
ordered  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  Brazil  sta- 
tion, Commodore  Rousseau  was  directed  to  succeed 
Commodore  Turner,  in  command  of  the  Columbia, 
the  Saratoga,  the  Plymouth,  and  the  Bainbridge. 
Commodore  Parker  returned  from  a  very  successful 
cruise  upon  the  Asiatic  station,  in  September,  1845, 
with  the  Brandywine,  the  St.  Louis,  and  the  Perry. 
In  May,  of  that  year^  Commodore  Biddle  sailed  for 
the  East  Indies,  with  the  Columbus  ship  of  the  linp, 
and  the  Vincennes.  The  Pacific  squadron,  consistr 
ing  of  the  Savannah,  the  Levant,  the  Warren,  and 
the  Shark,  was  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Sloat,  while  the  home  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
Potomac,  the  Falmouth,  the  Vandalia,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  Somers,  was  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Conner.  That  force  was  increased  by 
the  Princeton  and  Porpoise,  the  St.  Marys  and  the 
Saratoga,  under  Commodore  Stockton,  and  soon 
after  by  the  John  Adams,  and  the  steam  ship  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1846,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, referred  to  the  disposition  which  had  been 
made  of  the  United  States  navy  dm'ing  the  prece- 
ding year.  No  naval  force  had  been  maintained  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Commodore  Biddle,  with  the 
Columbus  and  Vincennes,  visited  various  places  in 
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the  China  seas.  Commodore  Skumer  was  relieved  on 

0 

the  coast  of  Africa  by  Commodore  Read,  while 
Bonssean  continued  in  command  of  the  Brazil  sta- 
tion, and  Commodore  Sloat  was  in  command  of  the 
Pacific  squadron.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1846,  Sloat, 
while  at  Mazatlan,  was  informed  of  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  -sailed  for  California.  On  the  7th  of 
July  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  Monterey,  which, 
not  being  complied  with,  he  landed  a  force  from  the 
squadron,  and  took  possession  of  the  place  by  a 
bloodless  achievement.  On  the  9th,  Commander 
Montgomery,  of  the  sloop  Plymouth,  seized  San 
Francisco.  About  this  time  Stockton  arrived,  and 
succeeded  Sloat  in  the  command  of  the  squadron. 
On  the  13th  of  August,  Stockton  and  Fremont  cap- 
tured Ciudad  de  los  Angeles ;  and  before  the  close 
of  that  month,  California  was  in  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  American  forces. 

In  the  meantime,  an  effective  squadron  was  con- 
centrated in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  After  the  declar 
ration  of  war  of  the  13  th  of  May,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  directed  the  home  squadron  to  blockade 
the  principal  ports  of  the  enemy  on  the  Gulf.  Two 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  Commodore 
Conner  to  capture  Alvarado,  one  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, and  the  other  on  the  15th  of  October.  This 
was  the  place  subsequently  captured  without  loss, 
by  Lieutenant  Hunter,  and  for  which  he  was  found 
guilty  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry.  On  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, Commodore  Peny,  with  the  steamer  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  small  ^vessels  belonging  to  the  squad- 
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ron,  captured  Fronteira,  sailed  up  the  river,  and 
took  Tabasco.  On  the  14th  of  November,  Tampico 
surrendered  to  Commodore  Conner.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  the  patriotism  and  daring  of  Mrs. 
Ann  Chase,  wife  of  the  American  Consul  at  Tam- 
pico, was  conspicuously  displayed.  As  the  squad- 
ron approached  the  town,  she  heroically  dis- 
played the  American  flag,  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  and  won  for 
herself  a  national  reputation.  About  that  time,  the 
brig  Truxton  was  lost,  and  her  oflScers  and  crew  be- 
came prisoners  to  the  Mexicans,  but  were  subse- 
quently exchanged  for  General  La  Vega,  and  seve- 
ral officers  who  were  taken  with  him  at  the  battle 
of  Kesaca  de  la  Palma.  The  brig  Perry  was  also 
wrecked. 

During  the  year  1847,  not  more  than  8,000  men 
Were  at  any  one  time  in  the  naval  service.*  The 
difficulty  in  procuring  sailors  to  man  our  vessels  of 
war,  was  oT^ing  to  the  great  activity  in  the  mer- 
chants' service,  the  increased  price  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  goods,  and  the  high  wages  paid  to 
the  seamen.  Squadrons  were  maintained  during  the 
year  1847  in  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa^  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  Pacific,  and  upon  the 
Gulf  coast.  The  most  exciting  service  which  had 
been  performed  for  years  by  the  American  navy, 
was  enacted  upon  the  Mexican  coast.  On  the  2l8t 
of  March,  1847,  Commodore  Conner,  whose  health 
had  become  impaired  by  his  service  in  that  climate, 
devolved  the  command  of  the  home  squadron  upon 

*  Reoort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  December,  1847. 
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Commodore  Perry.  This  enterprising  officer  faith- 
fully discharged  his  duty  during  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign.  The  operations  of  the  squadron  be- 
fore Vera  Cruz,  and  the  service  performed  by  the 
seamen  on  shore,  greatly  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
the  formidable  castle  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa.  During 
that  year  the  brig  Somers  was  lost,  making  the  thii'd 
vessel  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico. 

Congress,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  3d  of  March, 
184Y,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  Captain  De  Kay  the  United  States 
ship  Macedonian,  and  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Jamestown,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Forbes,  of  Bostoti,  fpr  the  purpose  of  transporting 
to  Ireland  contributions  which  had  been  made  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  that  people.  It  was  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  that  the  Macedonian,  a  ship  that 
had  been  captured  from  Great  Britain,  should  be 
sent  thither  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  her  subjects 
from  the  horrors  of  starvation. 

The  construction  of  four  steam  ships  of  war  was 
authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1847.  The  Saranac  was  to  be  built  at  Kit- 
tery,  the  Powhatan  at  Norfolk,  the  Susquehanna  at 
Philadelphia,  the  San  Jacinto  at  New- York.*  The 
Pacific  squadron,  in  1848,  consisted  of  the  Ohio  and 
Columbus,  ships  of  the  line,  razee  Independence, 
frigate  Congress,  sloops  Portsmouth,  Warren,  Cyane, 
DfiJe,  Preble,  with  the  storeships  Erie,  Lexington, 
•and  Southampton.     The  Columbus,  the  flag  ship  of 

*  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  December  4th,  1848. 
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Commodore  Biddle,  arrived  in  the  United  States  cm 
the  13th  of  March,  1848.  The  firigate  Congress  was 
ordered  home,  the  Portsmouth  returned  on  the  5tli 
of  May,  and  the  Cyane  on  the  9th  of  October.  The 
Pacific  squadron,  for  the  time,  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Biddle,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Commodore  Shubrick,who  was  in  turn  relieved  by 
Commodore  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones.  The  home 
squadron  was  continued  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Perry  till  the  20th  of  November,  1848, 
when  Commodore  Wilkinson  relieved  him.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  frigate  Cumberland,  the  sloops  Albany, 
John  Adams,  Germantown,  and  Saratoga ;  the  steam* 
evs  Mississippi,  Spitfire,  Vixen,  Scorpion,  Water- 
Witch,  Scourge,  Iris,  and  Petrita;  the  schooners 
Reefer,  Petrel,  Bonito^  Flirt,  Mahonese,  Falcon,  and 
Tampico  ;  and  of  the  bomb-vessels  Etna,  Stromboli, 
Vesuvius,  and  Hecla ;  with  the  storeships  Relief  and 
Electra.* 

The  African  squadron,  under  Commodore  Bol- 
ton, consisted  of  the  sloops  Jamestown,  Portsmouth, 
Decatur;  the  brigs  Boxer,  Bell,  Porpoise,  and  Bain* 
bridge.  The  MediteiTanean  squadron,  under  Com- 
modore Read,  consisted  of  the  frigate  United  States, 
sloop  Marion,  the  steamer  Princeton,  the  schooner 
Fancy,  and  the  storeship  Supply ;  while  the  Brasdl 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Sto- 
rer,  was  comprised  of  the  frigate  Brandywdne,  the 
brig  Perry,  and  the  steamer  Alleghany. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  small  navy  of  the 
United  States  was  actively  employed  in  all  parts  of 

♦  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  December,  1848. 
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the  wprld  in  the  protection  of  our  extensive  com- 
merce. When  we  take  into  consideration  the  varied 
interests  which  are  involved  in  the*  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  inadequacy  of  our  marine  to 
protect  it  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  any  of  the  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe,  the  importance  of  strength- 
ening that  arm  of  the  public  defence  forcibly  sug- 
gests itself.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  navies 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  i^lmensely  in- 
creased, especially  in  war  steamers.  Without  possess- 
ing the  same  advantages  for  the  construction  of  war 
vessels,  and  with  a  more  contracted  coast  to  defend 
than  the  United  States,  the  navies  of  both  of  those 
powers  greatly  preponderate  in  number  of  vessels, 
and  weight  of  metal,  over  our  own.  The  material 
which  we  have  for  building  a  marine  far  exceeds 
that  which  is  possessed .  by  any  other  commercial 
power,  while  the  American  seamen  are  unrivalled 
in  professional  skill  and  gallantry.  Our  naval 
schools  furnish  instruction  to  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try, while  the  extensive  fisheries  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican seamen  are  engaged,  prepare  them  to  discharge 
the  duty  which  devolves  upoi^  thiem,  when  they  en- 
list in  tjie  service  of  the  United  States.  England  is 
our  great  rival  upon  the  deep :  possessing  the  same 
language,  ^nd  controlled  by  an  indomitable  will, 
which  can  overcome  all  obstacles ;  with  a  commerce 
whose  sails  whiten  every  ocean,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  before  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  the  do- 
minion of  the  seas  will  be  disputed  by  the  rival 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  England  pos- 
sesses a  more  powerful  navy,  and  the  prestige  which 
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repeated  victories  over  the  Dutch  and  the  French 
gave  her.  There  is  one  fact,  which  will  enable 
us  to  triumph  over  England  in  a  protracted  con- 
flict upon  the  seas:  we  possess  internal  resources 
which  will  enable  us  to  exist,  if  our  commerce 
was  utteriy  destroyed;  while  the  prosperity  of 
England,  and  the  stability  of  its  throne,  essen- 
tially depend  upon  the  supremacy  of  her  mari- 
time power.  If  a  war  should  be  declared  between 
the  two  countries,  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
would  be  increased  so  as  to  contend  successfully 
with  England  upon  her  own  element,  while  it  would 
be  powerfully  assisted  by  the  privateers,  which 
would  issue  from  every  port  along  our  extended  line 
of  sea-coast,  to  cut  up  and  destroy  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  This  result  will  weaken  her  pow- 
er, destroy  the  source  from  whence  flows  her  im- 
mense wealth,  until  the  English  throne  itself  totters 
to  its  fall. 

As  long  as  the  navy  of  England  so  much  exceeds 
that  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  always  be  han- 
dled roughly  at  the  commencement  of  a  struggle. 
And  it  is  to  avoid  such  a  result  which  creates  the 
necessity  for  a  large  increase  of  our  war  steamers. 
This  is  rendered  the  more  justifiable,  because  the 
contest  with  Mexico  proved  that  perfect  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  volunteers,  so  far  as  the  land  ser- 
vice is  concerned,  and  renders  unnecessary  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  standing  army. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  veto  power  exercised  by  Mr.  Polk. — The  iiuitnictioiw  to  Mr.  Slidell.— 
The  slavery  question. — The  Wilmot  Proviso. — The  slavery  question  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention. — The  Missouri  compromise. — Territorial  Go- 
vemraent  for  Oregon. — Admission  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  into  the  Union. 
— Progress  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences. — State  of  American  literature 
and  education. — Conclusion. 

Upon  several  occasions  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Polk,  the  acts  of  Congress  brought  that 
branch  of  the  Government  into  collision  with  the 
Executive.  Elected  as  the  representative  of  the 
entire  nation,  it  was  his  right,  as  well  as  his  duty, 
to  guard  and  protect  the  interests  of  all.  Upon 
three  several  occasions  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  ex- 
ercise the  veto  power  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress.  In  shielding  the  Constitution 
from  encroachment,  he  followed  the  example  which 
had  been  set  him  by  several  of  his  predecessors.* 
The  veto  power  has  been  exercised  twenty-four 
times,  since  the  organization  of  the  Government 
under  the  present  Constitution,  and  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  laws  have  been  passed  since  that 
time. 

*  The  veto  power  was  exercised  twice  by  Washington,  six  times  by 
Madison,  once  l^  Monroe,  upon  nine  occasions  by  Jackson,  fonr  by  Tyler, 
and  three  times  by  Polk. 
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Mr.  Polk  vetoed  two  bills  which  were  passed  by 
Congress,  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  riv- 
ers, and  also  the  bill  making  appropriations  to  sat- 
isfy the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  the  spoliations 
committed  by  the  French.  In  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  the  President  examined  at  some 
length  the  constitutional  negative  which  the  Execu- 
tive has  upon  the  action  of  Congress.*     The  demo- 

♦  "  The  President  is  bound  to  approve,  or  disapprove,  every  bill  which 
passes  Congress,  and  is  presented  to  him  for  his  signature.  The  Consti- 
tution makes  this  his  duty,  and  he  cannot  escape  it  if  he  would.  He  has 
no  election.  In  deciding  upon  any  bill  presented  to  him,  he  must  exercise 
his  own  best  judgment.  If  he  cannot  approve,  the  Constitution  commands 
him  to  return  the  bill  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  obje<y 
tions ;  and  if  he  fail  to  do  this  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted),  it 
shall  become  a  law  without  his  signature.  Right  or  wrong,  he  may  be 
overruled  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House ;  and,  in  that  event,  the 
bill  becomes  a  law  without  his'  sanction.  If  his  objections  be  not  thus 
overruled,  the  subject  is  only  postponed,  and  is  referred  to  the  States  and 
the  people  for  their  consideration  and  decision.  The  President's  power  is 
negative  merely,  and  not  affirmative.  He  can  enact  no  law.  The  only 
effect,  therefore,  of  his  withholding  his  approval  of  a  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress, is  to  suffer  the  existing  laws  to  remain  unchanged,  and  the  delay 
occasioned  is  only  tliat  required  to  enable  the  States  and  the  people  to 
consider  and  act  upon  the  subject,  in  the  election  of  public  agents  who 
will  carry  out  their  wishes  and  instructions." 

"  Congress,  and  each  House  of  Congress,  hold  under  the  Constitutioil 
a  check  upon  the  President,  and  he,  by  the  power  of  the  qualified  veto,  a 
check  upon  Congress.  When  the  President  recommends  measures  to 
Congress,  he  avows,  in  the  most  solemn  form,  his  opinions,  gives  his  voice 
in  their  favor,  and  pledges  himself  in  advance  to  approve  them  if  passed 
by  Congress.  If  he  acts  without  due  consideration,  or  has  been  influ- 
enced by  improper  or  corrupt  motives — or  if  from  any  other  cause  Con- 
gress, or  either  House  of  Congress,  shall  differ  from  him  in  opinion, 
they  exercise  their  veto  Upon  his  recommendations,  and  reject  them ;  and 

^-Z  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  decision,  but  to  the  people  at  the  ballot-box. 

c  "^^  These  are  proper  checks  upon  the  Executive,  wisely  interposed  by  the 

Constitution.  None  -will  be  found  to  object  to  them,  or  wish  them  to  be 
removed.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  constitutional  checks  of  the  Ez» 
ecutive  upon  the  legislative  branch  should  be  preserved. 
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cratic  party  have  sustained,  with  great  unanimity, 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  authorized 
the  President  to  postpone  or  defeat  the  passage  of 
a  law  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  while  the  whig 
party,  at  various  periods,  have  endeavored  to  amend 
that  instrument,  by  abolishing  the  power  alto- 
gether.* 

"  If  it  be  said  that  the  Representatives  in  the  popular  branch  of  Con- 
gress are  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  it  is  answered,  the  people  elect 
the  President  If  both  Houses  represent  the  States  and  the  people,  so 
does  the  President.  The  President  represents  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  as  each  member  of  the  legis- 
lative department  represents  portions  of  them." 

"  Upon  the  same  principle  that  the  veto  of  the  President  should  be 
practically  abolished,  the  power  of  the  Vice  President  to  give  the  casting 
vote  upon  an  equal  division  of  the  Senate  should  be  abolished  also.  The 
Vice  President  exercises  the  veto  power  as  effectually  by  rejecting  a  bill 
by  his  casting  vote,  as  the  President  does  by  refusing  to  approve  and  sign 
it.  This  power  has  been  exercised  by  the  Vice  President  in  a  few  instan- 
ces, the  most  important  of  which  was  the  rejection  of  a  bill  to  re-charter 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1811.  It  may  happen  that  a  bill  may  be 
passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  may  be 
supported  by  Senators  from  the  larger  States,  and  the  Vice  President  may 
reject  it  by  giving  his  vote  with  the  Senators  from  the  smaller  States ;  and 
yet  none,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  are  prepared  to  deny  to  him  the  exercise 
of  this  power  under  the  Constitution." — Message  cf  Mr.  Potk,  December 
6th,  1848. 

^  **  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  'Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
concurring,)  That  when  a  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  shall  be  returned  by  the 
President,  with  his  objections  to  his  approbation  and  signature,  if,  upon  its 
reconsideration,  it  shall  pass  each  House  by  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers belonging  to  such  House,  notwithstanding  the  President's  objection, 
it  shall  become  a  law ;  and  the  requisition  by  the  existing  Constitution  of 
two-thirds  of  each  House  again  to  pass  the  bill  in  such  case  is  hereby  an- 
nulled."— Resolution  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Henry  Clay,  December 
29M,  1841. 

"  No  doubt  the  idea  of  ingrafting  this  power  upon  our  own  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Convention,  from  having  always  found  it  as  a 
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On  the  4th  of  January,  184Y,  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  communicate  to  that  body,  the  instruo- 

power  recognized  in  European  Governments,  just  as  it  had  been  before 
derived  by  them  from  the  practice  and  history  of  Rome.  At  all  events, 
the  power  was  inserted  as  one  feature,  not  only  in  the  general  CoDstitn- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government^  but  also  in  the  Constitutions  of  a  portion 
of  the  States.  Fifly  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Federal  Constitii- 
tion  was  formed,  and  it  was  no  derogation  from  the  wisdom  and  patrioUsm 
of  the  venerable  men  who  framed  it,  now  to  say  that  the  work  of  their 
bands,  though  as  perfect  as  ever  had  proceeded  from  hmnan  handd,  was, 
nevertheless,  not  absolutely  so;  because  that  was  what  nothing  that 
sprang  from  man  had  ever  been.  But  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  half  « 
century,  it  was  interesting  to  pause — to  look  back — to  review  the  histoiy 
of  that  period,  and  to  compare  the  predictions  of  those  who  then  looked 
into  the  future,  with  the  actual  results  of  subsequent  experience.  Any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  Constitii- 
tion,  myst  know  that  one  great  and  radical  error  which  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  wise  men  who  drew  up  that  instrument,  was  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  Executive  Department  of  the  then  proposed  Government 
would  be  too  feeble  to  contend  successfully  in  a  struggle  with  the  power 
of  the  Legislature ;  hence  it  was  found  that  various  expedients  had  been 
proposed  in  the  Convention,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  Executive  arm ;  one  of  which  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  Pre- 
sident  should  be  the  chief  magistrate  for  life.  All  these  proposals  bad 
their  origin  in  the  one  prevailing  idea — that  of  the  weakness  of  the  Exeo- 
utive,  and  its  incompetence  to  defend  itself  against  the  encroachments  of 
legislative  domination  and  dictation." 

"  But  while  there  had  been  no  such  thing  in  practice  as  an  encroachment 
by  the  Federal  upon  the  State  Governments,  there  had,  within  the  Federa] 
Government  itself,  been  a  constant  encroachment  by  the  Executive  upoo 
the  Legislative  Department." 

'^  First,  it  attacked  the  treaty-making  power.  None  could  now  read 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  without  at  once  coming  to  the  concln» 
sion  that  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  that  instrument  was  that  the 
Senate  should  be  consulted  by  the  President,  not  merely  in  the  ratificatkni 
but  in  the  inception  of  all  treaties :  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  n^ 
gotiations,  the  instructions  of  the  ministers  appointed  to  treat,  the  charter 
and  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  Senate  should  be  consulted,  and  shoold 
first  yield  its  assent." 

"  The  President  now,  without  a  word  of  consultation  with  the  SenalOi 
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tions  and  orders  issued  to  Mr.  Slidell,  at  any  time 
prior  or  subsequent  to  his  departure  for  Mexico,  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
that  country.  An  effort  was  made  to  amend  the 
resolution,  by  stating,  "  if  not  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest  This  amendment  was  rejected,  and 
the  resolution,  in  its  original  form,  passed,  and  the 
call  of  the  House  upon  the  Executive  was  uncondi- 
tional On  the  13th  of  that  month,  Mr.  Polk  re- 
sponded to  the  demand  made  upon  him,  and  de- 
clined complying  with  that  part  of  the  resolution.* 

on  his  own  mere  personal  sense  of  propriety,  concluded  a  treaty,  and 
promised  to  the  foreign  power  its  ratification,  and  then,  after  all  this  had 
been  done,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  agreed  upon,  he  for  the  first  time 
submitted  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  Now  every  one  must  see  that 
there  was  a  great  difierence  between  rejecting  what  had  already  been  ac- 
tually done,  and  refusing  to  do  that  thing  if  asked  beforehand." 

"  The  next  Executive  encroachment  he  should  notice  was  that  which 
occurred  in  the  dismissal  from  office,  of  persons  appointed  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  effect  of  this  practice  was  virtually  to  de- 
stroy all  agency  and  co-operations  of  the  Senate  in  such  appointments." — 
Speech  of  Mr,  Clay  in  the  Senate,  January  24thy  1842. 

*  '*  The  information  called  for  respects  negotiations  which  the  United 
States  offered  to  open  with  Mexico,  immediately  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  the  existing  war.  The  instructions  given  to  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  relate  to  the  differences  between  the  two  countries,  out  of 
which  the  war  grew,  and  the  terms  of  adjustment  which  we  were  pre- 
pared to  offer  to  Mexico  in  our  anxiety  to  prevent  the  war.  These  differ- 
ences still  remain  unsettled ;  and  to  comply  with  the  call  of  the  House, 
would  be  to  make  public  through  that  channel,  and  communicate  to  Mex- 
ico, now  a  public  enemy  engaged  in  war,  information  which  could  not  fail 
to  produce  serious  embarrassment  in  any  future  negotiations  between  the 
two  countries."  **  Entertaining  this  conviction,  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  furnish  any  information  which  may  be  in  possession  of  the  Executive 
Department,  and  which  either  House  of  Congress  may  at  any  time  re- 
quest, I  regard  it  to  be  my  constitutional  right,  and  my  solemn  duty  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  to  decline  a  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  House  contained  in  their  resolution." — Message  of  Mr,  Polk  to  the 
House  <f  Representatives,  January  12^  1848. 
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The  issue  that  was  thus  raised  between  the 
dent  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  of  the 
gravest  character,  and  created  much  asperity  of  feel- 
ing. A  great  deal  depends  upon  properly  defining 
the  relative  powers  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  General  Government ;  and  the  debate  upon  the 
President's  message  exhibited  great  ability.  Prece- 
dents were  adduced  by  the  opposition  members  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  President  had 
transcended  his  powers,*  while  it  was  as  strenuously 

*  **  He  (Mr.  T.)  must  draw  a  hasty  distinctioil  between  the  treaty  power 
and  the  war  power.  The  Constitution  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate 
the  power  to  make  treaties ;  and  the  question  arose,  should  the  House  or 
not,  without  inquiring  into  the  proprieties  of  the  treaties  made,  or  their  ope- 
ration upon  the  people,  as  affecting  the  interests,  the  prosperity,  the  libeity 
of  the  American  people— should  it  blindly  vote  appropriations  to  carry  them 
into  effect  ?  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Representative  Polk,  that  they  should 
not  Suppose  the  President  and  the  Senate  should  surrender  New-York  to 
the  English,  as  the  Spaniards  surrendered  Gibraltar,  ought  the  House  to 
vote  the  appropriations  which  might  be  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect  ?  He  admitted  this  was  an  extreme  case,  but  it  exhibited  more 
clearly  the  principle.  The  representatives  of  the  people  would  be  derelict 
to  the  highest  obligations  of  freemen,  to  vote  appropriations  to  carry  into 
effect  a  treaty  without  understanding  how  that  treaty  is  to  affect  the  pab- 
lic  interests.  But  widely  different  was  the  case  of  war.  The  Constitii- 
tion  did  not  vest  that  power  with  the  President  and  Senate.  When  the 
people  adopted  the  Constitution,  they  retained  the  right — being  the  true 
sovereigns — of  the  war-making  power,  to  be  exercised  through  their  Re> 
presentatives  in  Congress ;  and  this  information  now  called  for  of  Mr.  Polk 
was  in  relation  to  war.  Congress  wanted  to  know,  in  relation  to  this  war, 
what  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  how  it  was  to  be  accomplished.'**— 
Speech  of  Patrick  W.  Tompkins  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January 
19,  1848.  -  Congressional  Globe,  Isl  session  30th  Congress,  pp.  203 
and  204. 

"  I  will  state,  sir,  that  the  reason  why  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  take 
this  course,  is,  that  I  consider  it  a  novel  thing,  and  a  thing  affecting  the 
rights  of  this  House,  and  of  the  constituency  of  this  House — the  people 
of  the  United  States.     It  denies,  sir,  as  I  understand  it,  the  power,  the 
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contended  by  the  democratic  party,  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Executive  was  sustained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  his  predecessors,  and  by  the  Constitution  of 

coDStitational  power  of  this  House  to  call  for  that  information.  I  believe 
it  is  the  first  time  in  the  History  of  the  Union  that  it  has  been  denied. 

^  Now,  sir,  the  President  has  not  added  what  was  the  action  of  the 
House  upon  that,  and  the  action  of  the  House  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
resistance  of  President  Washington  to  their  call.  The  House  formally 
declared — and  I  wish  the  journal  might  be  looked  to  to  see — ^the  House 
formally  declared,  against  President  Washington,  their  right  to  call  for 
such  information.  That  was  their  action ;  and  as  far  as  I  know— al- 
though the  very  memory  of  Washington,  by  every  body  in  this  country', 
at  this  time,  (and  by  none  more  than  myself,)  is  reverenced  next  to  wor- 
ship—the President  was  wrong  in  that  particular  instance,  and  went  too 
&r  to  deny  the  power  of  the  House  ;  and  as  to  his  reasons,  I  never  thought 
they  were  sufficient  in  that  case.  And  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinibn, 
and  most  assuredly  that  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  democratic  party,  to 
which  I  do  not  profess  to  belong,  [a  laugh,]  they  have  unanimously  dis- 
approved of  that  act  of  President  Washington,  as  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  this  House,  and  of  their  constituents,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

^  I  think  this  House  ought  to  sustain,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their 
right  to  call  for  information  upon  questions  in  which  war  and  peace  are 
concerned.  They  ought  to  maintain  their  right,  and  maintain  it  in  a  very 
distinct  manner,  against  this  assertion  upon  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.'* — Last  remarks  ever  addressed  by  John  Q.  AdamSy  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  January  I2th,  1848. 

**The  President  came  and  asked  supplies — men  and  money  to  carry  on 
this  war — to  maintain  him  in  the  position,  he  said,  of  honorable  fair  deal- 
ing towards  Mexico,  with  whom  we  were  at  war ;  and  as  the  justification, 
they  were  told,  was  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  history  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  war,  they  inquired  of  him  whether  or  not  he  could  give  them 
light  upon  this  subject ;  and  he  declined  to  tlo  so,  and  declined  upon  the 
pretext  that  by  it  would  be  made  public  to  the  country,  and  to  Mexico,  the 
matters  in  relation  to  the  passport  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  instructions  of 
Mr.  Slidell.  The  111th  rule  of  this  House  provided  as  follows,  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  read  by  the  Clerk : 

**  *  Whenever  confidential  communications  are  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  House  shall  be  cleared  of  all  persons  except 
the  Members,  Clerks  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  Doorkeeper,  and  so  continue 
during  the  reading  of  such  communications,  and  (unless  otherwise  di- 
rected by  the  House,)  daring  all  debates  and  proeeedioga  to  be  had 
thereon.' 
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the  United  States.*  In  a  constitation  of  checks  and 
balances,  like  our  own,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most 
vital  importance  that  one  branch  of  the  Government 

*'  If  the  President  of  the  United  States,  (continaed  Mr.  S.,)  had  been 
willing  to  trust  the  Representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States^ 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  about  this  communication.  He  could 
have  marked  it  *  confidential ;'  then  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
Speaker  to  have  advised  the  House  that  it  was  a  confidential  commimica- 
tion,  and  to  have  had  the  House  cleared  of  all  persons  except  the  meraben 
and  officers,  while  they  took  up  the  subject  of  the  information  which  was 
necessary  for  their  wise  and  judicious  action  in  time  of  war.*^ — Remarkt 
if  Mr.  Schenckin  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  12/^,  1848. 

♦        GENERAL  WASHINGTON'S  MESSAGE,  IN  1796. 

,  There  was  a  resolution  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1796,  to  the  following  efiect : 

"  Resdvedy  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
lay  before  this  House  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
(communicated  by  his  message  of  the  first  instant,)  together  with  the  coiw 
respondence  and  other  documents  relative  to  the  said  treaty,  excepUng 
such  of  the  said  papers  as  any  existing  negotiation  may  render  it  impro- 
per to  be  disclosed." 

**  A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to  amend  the  said  motion,  by  strike 
ing  out  the  words  *  excepting  such  of  the  said  papers  as  any  existing  nego- 
tiation may  render  it  improper  to  he  disclosed^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  *■  except  so  much  of  the  said  papers  as,  in  his  judgment,  it  may 
not  be  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  disclose.'  ** 

This  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  resolution  as  originallj  intio* 
dnced  was  passed  on  the  24th  of  March,  1796. 

The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to  leave  the  communication  of  te 
instructions  and  correspondence  called  for  in  the  resolution  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President.  His  judgment,  alone,  was  to  control  him  in 
the  premises.  That  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  demand  was  made 
for  the  instructions  and  correspondence,  with  the  single  qualification,  thai 
the  President  might  withhold  such  ^  papers  as  any  existing  negotiatioDB 
may  render  it  improper  to  be  disclosed." 

That  portion  of  the  instructions  and  correspondence  which  was  dis- 
connected  with  the  future,  was  peremptorily  demanded  by  the  House,  and' 
aa  flatly  refused  by  President  Washington. 
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Bhojild  not  trench  apon  the  powers  of  another. 
Upon  a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutional  boun- 
dary of  each,  hinges  the  successM  operation  of  alL 

President  WaBhington,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1796,  responded  to  the 
resolntion  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  nowhere  asserted  in 
his  message  that  the  communication  of  the  instructions  and  correspond- 
ence called  for  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest  He  only  goes 
80  far  as  to  insist,  that  after  negotiations  are  brought  to  a  conclusion,  a 
fall  disclosure  of  all  the  measures,  demands,  or  eventual  concessions, 
"  might  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  future  negotiations,"  &«.  He  did 
not  for  thfit  reason  refuse  to  comply  with  their  request.  He  based  hi8 
argument  upon  altogether  different  grounds.  He  denied  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  possess  the  information,  and  asserted  that 
the  Constitution  had  vested  the  power  to  make  treaties  in  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  that  when  made  and  promulgated  they  became  the  law  of 
the  land. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  if  confidential  commnnicationB  are  mad^  to 
the  House,  it  can  resolve  itself  into  secret  session.  President  Washing- 
ton said,  that  the  necessity  for  '*  caution  and  secrecy  was  one  cogent  rea- 
son for  vesting  the  power  of  making  treaties  in  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  the  principle  on  which  that  body  was 
formed,  confining  it  to  a  small  number  of  members." 

Washington's  message  forcibly  illustrates  his  opinions. 

^  The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires  caution,  and  their  suc- 
cess must  often  depend  on  secrecy :  and  even  when  brought  to  a  concla- 
sion,  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  measures,  demands,  or  eventual  concessions, 
which  may  have  been  proposed  or  contemplated,  would  be  extremely  impo- 
litic ;  for  this  might  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  future  negotiations,  or 
produce  immediate  inconveniences,  perhaps  danger  and  mischief,  in  rela- 
tion to  other  powers.  The  necessity  of  such  caution  and  secrecy  was 
one  cogent  reason  for  vesting  the  pow6r  of  making  treaties  in  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advi6e  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  the  principle  on  which 
that  body  was  formed,  confining  it  to  a  small  number  of  members. 

^  To  admit  then  a  right  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  demand, 
and  to  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  papers  respecting  a  negotiation 
with  a  foreign  power,  woukl  be  to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent" 

*'  Having  been  a  member  of  the  General  Convention,  and  knowing  the 
principles  on  which  the  Constitution  was  formed,  I  have  ever  entertained 
but  one  opinion  on  this  subject ;  and  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Government  to  this  moment,  my  conduct  hat*  exemplified  tliat  opinion,  that 
the  power  of  making  treaties  is  exclisively  vested  in  the  President,  by  and 
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No  question  that  can  ever  arise  in  this  country  will 
be  more  delicate ;  and,  upon  its  proper  adjustment, 
the  stability  of  the  Union  may  yet  depend. 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
senators  present  concur,  and  that  every  treaty  so  made  and  promulgated, 
thenceforward  is  the  law  of  the  land/' 

"  If  other  proofs  than  these,  and  the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution 
itself,  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  point  under  consideratioa,  they  may  be 
found  in  the  journals  of  the  general  convention,  which  I  have  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  department  of  State.  In  those  journals  it  will  af^pear, 
that  a  proposition  was  made  *  that  no  treaty  should  be  binding  on  tbe 
United  States  which  was  not  ratified  by  law,'  and  that  the  proposition  was 
explicitly  rejected." 

Here  is  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  part  of  General 
Washington,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  can  take  no  part  in 
conducting  the  foreign  negotiations  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Panama  mission,  cites  the  case  of  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
Ghent,  where  the  President  gave  them  such  instructions  as  he  saw  fit. 
Although  the  war  was  begun  for  certain  purposes,  yet  Congress  did  not 
assume  a  right  to  ascertain  from  the  Executive,  whether  the  negotiations 
were  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  accomplish  those  ends. 

Mr.  Webster  was  then  denying  the  right  of  the  House  to  interfere  with 
foreign  negotiations. 

*'  But,  in  truth,  there  have  been  much  stronger  cases  fpr  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Houpe,  where,  nevertheless,  the  House  has  not  interfered. 
For  example :  in  the  negotiations  for  peace,  carried  on  at  Ghent  In 
that  case.  Congress,  by  both  Houses,  had  declared  war  for  certain  alleged 
causes.  After  the  war  had  lasted  some  years,  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate,  appointed  ministers  to  treat  of  peace ;  and  he  gave 
them  such  instructions  as  he  saw  fit.  Now,  as  the  war  was  declared  hf 
Congress,  and  was  waged  to  obtain  certain  ends,  it  would  have  been  plau- 
sible to  say  that  Congress  ought  to  know  the  instructions  under  which 
peace  was  to  be  negotiated,  that  they  might  see  whether  the  objects  for 
which  the  war  was  declared  had  been  abandoned  ;  yet  no  such  claim  was 
set  up.  The  President  gave  instructions  such  as  his  judgment  dictated, 
and  neither  House  asserted  any  right  of  interference." — Speech  of  Mr, 
Webster,  April  14,  1826. 

In  the  case  cited  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  declaration  of  war  had  been 
made  by  Congress,  and  afterwards^  and  during  the  progress  of  that  war. 
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The  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico,  appa- 
rently, increased  the  dangers  which  the  question  of 
slavery  presents  to  the  Government  of  this  country.  **■ 

the  miniBters  were  appointed  and  the  instruction  given,  and  yet  the  Honae 
of  Representatives  did  not  assume  the  right  to  interfere. 

In  the  case  now  under  consideration,  the  instructions  were  given  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  consequently  no  assertion  can  be  made  that  the 
instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell  were  a  departure  from  the  line  of  policy  indi- 
cated in  that  declaration. 

MISSION  TO  PANAMA. 

Mhiisters  were  appointed  by  President  Adams  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  Congress  to  assemble  at  Panama. 

This  question  produced  a  long  and  able  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Upon  the  one  hand  it  was  contended,  that  while  the  appropriation 
should  be  made,  to  enable  the  President  to  send  ministers  to  the  Congress 
of  Panama,  yet  that  the  House  had  the  power  to  express  what  should  be 
done,  and  to  withhold  their  sanction  to  any  departure  from  what  was  con- 
sidered the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  in  relation  to  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations. 

Upon  the  other  side  it  was  insisted  that  the  right  to  appoint  ambassa- 
dors being  vested  in  the  President  and  Senate,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  grant  the  necessary  appropriation,  without  any  restriction  upon 
the  right  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Government. 

Where  the  simple  resolution  to  grant  the  appropriation  was  amended, 
by  an  expression  of.  the  views  of  the  House  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  mission  should  be  conducted,  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  143  to  64. 

Mr.  Webster  referring  to  the  appointment  of  the  minister  by  President 
Adams,  remarked :  "  These  officers  do,  indeed,  already  exist.  They  are 
public  ministers.  If  they  were  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  and  the  Senate 
should  ratify  it,  it  would  become  a  law  of  the  land,  whether  we  voted  their 
salaries  or  not.  This  shows  that  the  Constitution  never  contemplated 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  should  act  a  part  in  originating  nego- 
tiations or  concluding  treaties." 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  1832  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
correspondence  between  our  Grovemment  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  passed 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  for  it. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1832,  President  Jackson  sent  the  following 
message  to  the  House  of  Representatives : 
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This  result  was  anticipated  by  several  southern 
members  of  Congress,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Mexican  territory .♦     Diffi. 

**  To  THE  House  of  Refresertatives  : 

^  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  resolution  of  the  House  request- 
ing me  to  communicate  to  it,  so  far  as,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  condstent 
with  the  public  interest,  the  correspondence  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  departure  of  the  charge  d*  afiaires  of  the  United  States 
from  that  Republic,  together  with  the  instructions  given  to  the  said  cfaaigife 

*  ^  Mr.  Gentry  supposed  that  the  gentleman  only  meant  that  we  most 
indemnify  ourselves  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  to  do  this  we  shonld 
be  obliged — ^most  reluctantly  obliged — to  annex  some  of  her  proTinces, 
though  the  whole  nation  was  opposed  to  it  Yes ;  the  President  had  not 
waged  war  for  conquest — not  at  all.  But  he  found  conquest  in  his  path, 
and  he  could  neither  get  over  it,  nor  get  around  it;  so  he  e'en  picked  it 
np.  Now,  Mr.  G.  insfsted,  that  no  such  annexation  could  take  place  with- 
out an  act  of  the  Legislature,  or  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  If  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  people  that  these  provinces  should  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  let  them  say  so.    But  they  had  not,  and  they  would  not" 

"  Would  the  Northern  States  consent  that  slavery  should  be  established 
in  these  new  provinces  ?  Certainly  not.  Then  we  were  to  have  at  the 
extreme  South  a  cordon  of  free  States.  What  would  the  present  Sonth 
say  to  that  ?" 

^  Did  not  gentlemen  see  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  prospect  before 
us  ?  What  was  the  President  going  to  do  with  these  provinces  when  he 
got  them  ?  This  question  of  slavery  had  been  met  by  our  revolutionaij 
fathers  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  even  then  it 
was  one  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  It  came  up  again  on  the  admission  of 
Missouri,  and  then  it  shook  the  deepest  foundation  of  this  entire  Union ; 
nor  was  the  danger  averted  but  by  the  efforts  of  that  illustrious  patriot,  to 
whom  the  country  owed  so  much  of  its  prosperity.  Should  it  be  brongfat 
np  again  in  this  new  form,  and  on  so  wide  a  scale,  he  feared  it  was  destined 
to  produce  the  wreck  of  all  our  hopes.  These  men  in  power  were  evi- 
dently going  to  build  up  the  South  at  the  hazard  of  the  Union  itself. 
There  were  bad  men  among  us  who  desired  its  dissolution,  and,  unless 
Congress  put  a  curb  into  the  mouth  of  this  petty  tyrant,  (and,  as  his  side 
of  the  House  could  not  do  this  alone,  he  invoked  gentlemen  on  the  other 
who  loved  their  country,  to  aid  in  the  work,)  we  might  anticipate  conse- 
quences more  disastrous  than  any  thing  that  had  happened  to  ua  since  the 
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cnlties  were  also  apprehended  by  the  Executive, 
who  warned  Congress  to  avoid  them,  and  he  invok- 
ed a  spirit  of  concession  and  harmony  upon  their 
deliberations.* 

d'  affaires,  and  in  answer  to  the  said  request,  state,  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  that,  although  the  charge  d'  afiaires  of  the  United  States  has 
found  it  necessary  4o  return,  yet  the  negotiation  between  the  two  countries 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  differences  between  them,  are  not  considered 
as  broken  off,  but  are  suspended  only  until  the  arrival  of  a  minister,  who, 

adoption  of  the  Constitution." — Speech  of  Mr.  Gentry ^  of  Tennessee^  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  December  \6th,  1846. 

"  Be  ity  therrfore,  resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  present 
war  with  Mexico '  is  not  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest,'  or  the  dismem- 
berment of  that  republic  by  the  acquisition  of  any  portion  of  her  territory.'* 
^Resolution  introduced  by  Mr,  Stephens,  tf  Georgia,  January  22d,  1847, 
Congressional  Globe,  2d  session  29th  Congress,  p.  240. 

The  House  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  introduction  of  that 
resolution,  16  members  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  88  in  the  negative. 

*  **  In  organizing  governments  over  these  territories,  fraught  with  such 
vast  advantages  to  every  portion  of  our  Union,  I  invoke  that  spirit  of  con- 
cession, conciliation,  and  compromise  in  your  deliberations,  in  which  the 
Constitution  was  framed,  fo  which  it  should  be  administered,  and  which  \b 
00  indispensable  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  harmony  and  u^ion  of  the 
States.  We  should  never  forget  that  this  union  of  confederated  States 
was  established  and  cemented  by  kindred  blood,  and  by  the  common 
toils,  sufferings,  dangere,  and  triumphs  of  all  its  parts,  and  has  been  the 
ever  augmenting  source  of  our  national  greatness  and  of  all  our  blessings. 

There  has,  perhaps,  been  no  period  since  the  warning  so  impressively 
given  to  his  countrymen  by  Washington,  to  guard  against  geographical 
divisions  and  sectional  parties,  which  appeals  with  greater  force  than  the 
present  to  the  patriotic,  sober-minded,  and  reflecting  of  all  parties  and  of 
all  sections  of  our  country.  Who  can  calculate  the  value  of  our  glorious 
Union  ?  It  is  a  model  and  example  of  free  government  to  all  the  world, 
and  is  the  star  of  hope  and  haven  of  rest  to  the  oppressed  of  every  clime. 
By  its  preservation  we  have  been  rapidly  advanced  as  a  nation  to  a  height 
of  strength,  power,  and  happiness,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  As  we  extend  its  blessings  over  new  regions,  shall  we  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  endanger  its  existence  by  geographical  divisions  and  dissen- 
gions  V'^Message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  Congress,  July  6, 1848. 
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Indeed,  the  agitation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery 
had  increased  in  violence  since  the  elevation  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  the  presidential  chair.     The  question  which 

it  is  officially  annoanced,  will  be  sent  to  this  country,  with  power  to  treat 
on  the  subject. 

**  This  fact,  it  is  believed,  will  justify  the  opinion  I  have  formed,  thai  it 
will  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest  to  communicate  the  corres- 
pondence and  instructions  requested  by  the  House,  so  long  as  the  nego- 
tiations shall  be  pending. 

"  Signed,  ANDREW  JACKSON." 

In  that  resolution  the  demand  was  for  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  Republics,  as  well  as  the  instructions  to  the  charge  d'  affaires.  The 
President  refused  to  give  either.  And  yet  in  that  case  the  correspondence 
was  as  well  known  to  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  as  to  our  own. 
No  fear  could  be  expressed,  therefore,  that  injury  would  result  from  the 
correspondence  falling  into  the  possession  of  that  Government,  because  it 
was  already  in  their  possession.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Slidell  instruc- 
tions. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  publication  of  diplomatic  correspondence, 
was  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  with  France.  After  that  treaty 
was  ratified  by  our  Government,  the  correspondence  was  called  for  and 
published,  and  the  effect  was  a  refusal  for  a  time  of  the  French  Chambers 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  the  two  countries  were  brought  to  the  verge  of  » 
war.  This  danger  would  undoubtedly  have  been  obviated,  if  the  corres- 
pondence had  been  withheld  until  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  both  Go- 
vernments. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1842,  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Allen,  came 
up  for  action  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  resolution  called 
upon  the  President  for  all  the  information  in  Ms  possession  with  regard 
to  the  eetablishment  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  in  the  place  of  the  land  company  charter  granted  by  King 
Charles  II.  of  England ;  and  with  that  information  all  correspondence,  proc- 
lamations, orders  and  proceedings  of  any  character  and  description  what- 
soever, which  had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Government 
of  the  United  States  touching  that  matter. 

Mr.  Allen  remarked  that  he  wanted  distinctly  to  be  understood  before 
the  country,  that  the  resolution  pointed  to  Executive  action,  and  not  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  controversy  in  that  State.  Mr.  Preston  spoke 
of  the  impolicy  of  any  action  on  the  subject  by  the  Senate  in  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs,  and  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.    Those 
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had  been  compromised  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  again  by  Congress  when  Missouri  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  now  raged  with  startling 

who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  were  Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates, 
Berrien,  Calhoun,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Evans, 
Graham,  Huntington,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  anti  Tallmadge,  so  it  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 

Here  was  a  case  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  or  was  about  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  State, 
and  that  he  intended  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  him  as  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  for  that  purpose,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to  in* 
volve  the  country  in  a  civil  war.  Although  it  was  purely  a  domestic  ques- 
tion, and  did  not  involve  delicate  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  yet  the 
Senate  refused  to  make  the  call  upon  the  President. 

THE  McLEOD  CASE. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1842,  Mr.  Allen  of  Ohio,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
inform  the  Senate,  if  in  his  opinion  it  may  be  done  without  detriment  to 
the  public  interest,  what  proceedings,  if  any,  have  taken  place  between 
this  and  the  British  Grovemment  relative  to  the  matter  of  the  C!ah)line,  and 
the  arrest  and  demand  of  McLeod,  since  the  date  of  his  last  communica- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  corres- 
pondence which  may,  subsequently  to  that  date,  have  passed  between  these 
Governments  relative  to  the  same  matters." 

Mr.  Rives,  who  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  committee  on  for- 
eign affairs,  made  the  following  observations.  (Congressional  Globe,  p. 
259.)  "  Mr.  Riyes  said  it  appeared  to  him  it  would  be  virtually  taking 
the  department  of  foreign  affairs  into  their  own  hands.  What  was  it  the 
honorable  Senator  desired  ?  Not  the  facts  connected  with  the  case. 
These  he  was  already  in  possession  of.  But  he  wants  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  negotiation  had  been  carried  on  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. In  what  respect  was  the  Constitution  so  impaired  that  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  the  control  of  foreign  negotiations  ?" 

*'  It  was  said  that  the  public  interests  was  not  likely  to  sustain  any  de- 
triment by  the  publication  of  these  negotiations,  but  independently  of  the 
want  of  courtesy  and  indelicacy  towards  the  Executive,  there  were 
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violence,  and  fresh  materials  were  given  to  the 
raging  element  by  the  acquisition  of  territory  from 
Mexico. 

abundant  reasons  whj  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  should  not  be  made  at  thit 
moment." 

"  Mr.  Rives  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  upon  the  table.  The  m<v 
tion  was  decided  in  the  aflSrmative.  Yeas  24 ;  nays  13." — SeruOe  Journal 
p.  186. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun,  Choate,  Clay,  Clayton,  Evans,  Henderson^  King,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Morehead,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  Woodbridge. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were  Allen,  Benton,  FuHon,  Linn, 
McRoberts,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Conn.,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Wood* 
bury,  Wright,  Young. 

In  this  case  the  reason  assigned  for  laying  the  resolution  on  the  tables 
was  that  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  take  the  foreign  negotiations  of  the 
country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  that  it  would  exhibit  a 
want  of  courtesy,  and  be  an  act  of  indelicacy  towards  the  Executive. 

In  that  case  the  lives  of  our  citizens  had  been  sacrificed,  and  their  pro- 
perty destroyed,  upon  the  undisputed  soil  of  the  Republic.  The  injaiy 
was  still  unredressed.  The  solemn  appeal,  *'  I  am  an  American  citizen," 
was  unanswered ;  and  it  was  to  hasten  the  day  of  atonement,  that  the  d^ 
mand  was  to  be  made  upon  the  Executive,  and  yet  Senators  who  now  cla- 
mor about  "  unlawful  assumption  of  power,"  could  then  fold  their  arms 
upon  their  breasts,  because  it  would  be  "  indelicate  to  interfere." 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1846,  resolutions  were  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  calling  upon  the  State  DeparU 
ment  for  information  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Daniel  Webster,  while  act» 
ing  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  prefaced  his  resolutions  with  the  distinct  charge,  that 
Mr.  Webster  while  Secretary  of  State  had  been  guilty  of  misdemeanors 
in  office,  and  that  he  had  made  a  fraudulent  misapplication  and  personal 
use  of  the  public  fund,  &c.,  and  that  the  information  sought  for  would  es- 
tablish those  facts. 

Amonjr  those  who  voted  against  the  resolutions  were  Messrs.  J.  Q. 
Adams.  Ashmun,  Garrett  Davis,  Hudson,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Schenck, 
and  Tnimiin  Smith. 

The  President  declined  to  comply  with  the  resolution,  assi^ing  as  a 
reason  that  there  was  a  law  in  existence  to  the  following  effect :  When 
money  is  drawn  from  the  treasury  under  any  law  making  appropriati< 
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During  the  first  session  of  the  29th  Congress  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, appropriating  $2,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  any  extraordinary  expenses  which  might 
be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations.  This  appropriation  was 
desired  to  enable  the  President  to  obtain  California 
in  any  treaty  which  might  be  concluded  between 
the  two  countries.*  It  was  to  this  bill  that  Mr. 
David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  his  cele- 


for  the  contingent  expenses  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions, if  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  expenditure  of  any  sums 
should  not  be  made  public,  he  has  only  to  make  a  certificate  of  the  amount 
thereof,  which  is  a  sufficient  voucher. 

Here  a  law  which  can  be  repealed,  authorized  the  President  to  be  con- 
trolled by  his  judgment  merely,  and  upon  the  ground  that  certificates  had 
been  made  by  some  of  his  predecessors.  President  Polk  refused  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  House. 

In  that  case  a  distinct  charge  had  been  made  against  a  man  high  in  of- 
fice, which,  if  true,  would  subject  him  to  impeachment  In  was  a  matter 
in  which  foreign  Governments  had  no  concern ;  it  was  a  domestic  question 
strictly,  and  yet  those  gentlemen  not  only  vote  against  the  passage  of  the 
resolution,  but  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Executive  to  comply  With  the  caU, 
they  are  warm  in  their  commendations  of  his  conduct 

In  the  case  now  under  consideration,  where  the  President  intrenches 
himself  behind  his  constitutional  rights,  and  his  duty  to  his  country,  when 
the  subject  of  controversy  is  not  a  domestic  question  merely,  but  one  in- 
volving the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  and  that,  too,  in  a  time  of  war, 
these  same  gentlemen  are  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  President. 

After  an  examination  of  all  these  precedents,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
members  of  the  whig  party  can  complain  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  by 
the  President  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  resolutions.  Upon  constitu- 
tional grounds,  upon  the  precedents  set  by  his  predecessors,  and  upon  the 
question  of  expediency,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  conduct  of  the  Exec- 
utive can  be  successfully  assailed  for  discharging  a  sacred  obligation  to 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  country. — Nok  by  the  author, 

*  See  Congressional  Globe,  1st  Session  29th  Congress,  p.  1213-6 
Ibid.  1218. 
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brated  proviso,  which  was  incorporated  into  it  by 
the  votes  of  northern  Representatives.*  On  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  which  was  the  test  vote,  there 
were  85  yeas,  and  79  nays.  All  who  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative were  from  the  free  States,  except  two,  and 
all  who  voted  in  the  negative  were  from  the  slave 
States,  except  twelve. 

When  the  Senate  took  up  this  bill  for  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  strike  out 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  It  was  near  the  hour  fixed  by 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  bill,  and  although  twice 
reminded  by  Mr.  Lewis  that  he  would  prevent  ac- 
tion by  thus  consuming  time,  he  continued  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  until  the  House  had  adjourned 
sine  die. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  29th  Congress, 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  $3,000,000,  to  be  used  if  necessary  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Wilmot  proviso^ 
was  again  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  Mr. 
Douglas,-  of  Illinois,  moved  to  amend  the  proviso, 
by  declaring  that  it  should  apply  alone  to  territory 
north  of  36°  and  30'  north  latitude.f    This  propo- 

*  Congressional  Globe,  2d  session  29th  Congress,  424. 

f  '<  Provided,  That  as  an  express  and  fundamental  condition  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  territory  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  any  d'eaty  that  may  be  negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the 
nse  by  the  Executive  of  the  moneys  herein  appropriated,  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  ex- 
cept for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." — Proviso 
introduced  by  WUmotj  Congressional  Olobe^  1st  session  29th  CangresM* 
p.  1217. 
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sition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  82  to  100.  Mr. 
Graham  moved  to  amend  the  proviso,  by  asserting 
that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line  of  36°  and  30',  and  tolerated 
south  of  it,  if  a  majority  of  the  people  in  any  new 
State  should  authorize  it  by  their  constitution.  This 
motion  was  also  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  81  to  104. 
On  the  proposition  to  incorporate  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso into  the  three  million  bill,  the  vote  was  115 
yeas,  and  106  nays.*  All  who  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive were  from  the  free  States,  except  John  W. 
Houston,  of  Delaware,  and  all  who  voted  in  the 
negative  were  from  the  slave  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Messrs.  Charles  J.  LigersoU,  Mc  Clean,  Erd- 
man,  of  Pennsylvania;  Douglas,  Ficklin,  and  Mo- 
Clernard,  of  Illinois ;  Owen  and  Wick,  of  Indiana ; 
Sawyer,  St.  John,  Morris,  Parish,  Cunningham,  and 
Morris,  of  Ohio ;  and  Strong,  of  New-York.  On  the 
passage  of  the  biU  as  amended,  the  vote  was  115  to 
105.  The  three  million  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1847,  without  the  proviso,  by  a 
vote  of  29  to  24.  The  two  Houses  upon  this  ques- 
tion, then,  were  at  issue,  and  one  had  to  yield,  or 
the  bill  would  fail.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1847,  the 
Senate  bill  was  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  moved 
to  amend  it  by  inserting  his  proviso :  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  97  in  the  affirmative,  to  102  in 
the  negative.  The  bill  then  passed  the  House  by  a 
majority  of  34. 

*  CongresflioDal  Globe,  2d  seadon  29th  Congress,  p.  426. 
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Thus  the  proviso  was  temporarily  defeated  in 
both  branches  of  the  national  legislature.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  was  not  decided,  but  only  postponed, 
and  the  excitement  which  resulted  from  it  rages 
with  a  violence  that  threatens  the  most  disastrous 
consequences. 

The  President  attempted  to  pour  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters  which  the  storm  had  driven  against 
the  pillare  of  the  Constitution,  and  liireatened  to 
undermine  that  glorious  fabric,  and  involve  it  in  ir- 
retrievable ruin.  In  his  message  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  approving  the  Oregon  territorial 
bill,  he  laid  down  a  chart  by  which  the  American 
people  might  be  governed  in  the  admission  of  new 
States,  while  he  solemnly  appealed  to  the  patriotism 
and  good  sense  of  all  to  allay  the  excitement.* 

*  "  The  Missouri  compromise  contains  a  prohibition  of  slavery  tbrough- 
out  all  the  vast  regions,  extending  twelve  and  a  half  degrees  along  the 
Pacific,  from  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  to  that  of  fop> 
ty-nine  degrees ;  and  east  from  that  ocean  to  and  beyond  the  summit  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Why,  then,  should  our  institutions  be  endangered 
because  it  is  proposed  to  submit  to  the  people  of  the  remainder  of  oar 
newly  acquired  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees,  thirty  minntaii 
embracing  less  than  four  degrees  of  latitude,  the  question  whether,  in  the 
language  of  the  Texas  compromise,  they  *  shall  be  admitted  (as  a  State) 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery  7'  Is  this  a  question  to  be  pndied 
to  such  extremities  by  excited  partisans  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  in 
regard  to  our  newly  acquired  distant  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  as  to  en* 
danger  the  union  of  thirty  glorious  States  which  constitute  our  confede- 
racy ?  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  that  the  sober  reflection  and  sound 
patriotism  of  all  the  States,  will  bring  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  <fio-> 
tite  of  wisdom  is  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  have  gone  before  ns, 
and  settle  this  dangerous  question  on  the  Missouri  Compromise,  or  some 
other  equitable  compromise,  which  would  respect  the  rights  of  all,  and 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  different  portions  of  the  Union. 

"  Holding  as  a  sacred  trust  the  Executive  authority  for  the  whole 
Union,  and  bound  to  guard  the  rights  of  all,  I  should  be  constrained,  by  a 
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In  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  question  of  slavery  was  the  subject  of  earn- 
est discussion.  The  views  of  the  delegates  differed 
widely,*  and  only  harmonized  when  they  were  con- 
sense  of  duty,  to  withhold  my  official  sanction  from  any  measure  which 
would  conflict  with  these  important  objects." — Message  cf  Mr.  Polk  to 
ihe  House  </  RepresejUaiiveSj  August  14, 1848. 

*  "  Mr.  King  thought  the  subject  should  be  considered  in  a  political 
light  only.  If  two  States  will  not  agree  to  the  Constitution,  as  stated  on 
one  side,  he  would  affirm  with  equal  belief,  on  the  other,  that  great  and 
equal  opposition  would  be  experienced  from  the  other  States.  He  re- 
marked on  the  exemption  of  slaves  from  duty,  whilst  every  other  impost 
was  subjected  to  it,  as  an  inequality  that  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  com- 
mercial sagacity  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 

'*  Mr.  Langdon  was  strenuous  for  giving  the  power  to  the  General 
Government.  He  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  leave  it  with  the 
States,  who  could  then  go  on  with  the  traffic,  without  being  restrained 
by  the  opinions  here  given,  that  they  will  themselves  cease  to  import 
slaves. 

'*  General  Pinckney  thought  himself  bound  to  declare  candidly,  that  he 
did  not  think  South  Carolina  would  stop  her  importations  of  slaves  in  any 
short  time ;  but  only  stop  themf>cca8ionally,  as  she  now  does.  He  moved 
to  commit  the  clause,  that  slaves  might  be  made  liable  to  an  equal  tax 
with  other  imposts,  which  he  thought  right,  and  which  wouM  remove  one 
difficulty  that  had  been  started. 

^  Mr.  Rutledge.  If  the  Convention  thinks  that  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  will  ever  agree  to  the  phin,  unless  their  right  to  im- 
port slaves  be  untouched,  the  expectation  is  vain.  The  people  of  these 
States  will  never  be  such  fools  as  to  give  up  so  important  an  interest.  He 
was  strenuous  against  striking  out  the  section,  and  seconded  the  motion  of 
General  Pinckney  for  a  commitment. 

^  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  wished  the  whole  subject  to  be  cemmitted, 
including  the  clauses  rehiting  to  taxes  on  imports,  and  to  a  naviga- 
tion act.  These  things  may  form  a  bargain  among  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States. 

<*  Mr.  Butler  declared  that  he  never  would  agree  to  the  power  of  tax- 
ing exports. 

'*  Mr.  Sherman  said  it  was  better  to  let  the  Southern  States  import 
slaves,  than  to  part  with  them,  if  they  made  that  a  sine  qua  turn.  He  was 
opposed  to  a  tax  on  slaves  imported,  as  making  the  matter  worse,  be- 
cause it  implied  they  were  ftroperty.    He  acknowledged  that,  if  the  power 
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trolled  by  a  spirit  of  concession  and  compromise. 
If  they  had  adhered  to  their  personal  opinions  with 
the  same  dogmatical  purpose  which  governs  the  po- 
liticians of  the  present  age,  the  draft  of  a  Constitu- 
tion would  not  have  been  submitted  to  the  people 
for  ratification.  And  if  one  of  the  extremes  had 
yielded  every  thing  to  the  other,  the  instrument, 
instead  of  being  sanctioned,  would  have  been  sum- 
marily and  indignantly  rejected. 

Mr.  King,  a  member  of  the  Convention  £rom 
Massachusetts,  remarked,  that  the  exemption  of 
slaves  from  a  duty,  while  upon  every  other  article 
of  import  the  tariff  was  levied,  would  produce  an 
inequality  which  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  com- 
mercial sagacity  of  the  North.  It  was  evident  that 
he  not  only  contemplated  the  existence  of  slavery 
within  the  borders  of  the  Union,  but  that  he  counted 
upon  raising  revenue  upon  all  negroes  who  might 
thereafter  be  imported.  Mr.  Rutledge  declared  that 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  would 
never  agree  to  the  Constitution,  unless  their  right 
to  import  slaves  was  unimpaired,  while  Gouvemeur 
Morris  declared  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a 
Committee,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  bargain,  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  Colonel 
Masoif,  from  Virginia,  denounced  the  traffic  as  in- 
fernal, originating  in  the  avarice  of  British  mer- 
chants ;*  while  Roger  Sherman  declared  that  it  was 

of  prohibiting  the  importation  should  be  given  to  the  General  Goverament, 
it  would  be  exercised.  He  thought  it  would  be  its  duty  to  exercise  the 
power." — The  Madison  Papers,  containing  Debates  in  the  Conren/toiiy 
p.  460-1. 

*  *''  Colonel  Mason.    This  infernal  traffic  originated  in  the  avarice  of 
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better  to  let  the  Southern  States  import  slaves, 
than  to  part  with  them,  although  he  refused  to  tax 
them,  because  it  implied  they  were  property. 

The  question  was  compromised  by  allowing  the 
States  to  import  slaves  until  the  year  1808,  by  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  ten  dollars  upon  each  person.* 

The  right  of  the  South  to  slave  representation  in 
Congress,  was  also  a  delicate  matter  to  adjustf 

British  merchants.  The  British  Government  constantly  checked  the  at- 
tempts of  Virginia  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  present  question  concerns  not 
the  importing  States  alone,  but  the  whole  Union.  The  evil  of  having 
slaves  was  experienced  during  the  late  war.  Had  slaves  been  treated  as 
they  might  have  been  by  the  enemy,  they  would  have  proved  dangerous 
instruments  in  their  hands.  But  their  folly  dealt  by  the  slaves  as  it  did 
by  the  tories.  He  mentioned  the  dangerous  insurrections  of  £he  slaves  in 
Greece  and  Sicily  ;  and  the  instructions  given  by  Cromwell  to  the  Com- 
missioners sent  to  Virginia,  to  arm  the  servants  and  slaves,  in  cafte  other 
means  of  obtaining  its  submission  should  fail.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  be 
said,  had  already  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves,  expressly.  North 
Carolina  had  done  the  same  in  substance.  All  this  would  be  in  vain,  if 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  be  at  liberty  to  import  The  western  people 
are  already  calling  out  for  slaves  for  their  new  lands,  and  will  fill  that 
country  with  slaves,  if  they  can  be  got  through  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufactures.  The  poor  despise 
labor  when  performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  emigration  of  whitat, 
who  really  enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.  They  produce  the  most  per- 
nicious effect  on  manners.  Every  master  of  slaves  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant 
They  bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  a  country.  As  nations  cannot  be 
rewarded  or  punished  in  the  next  world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  in- 
evitable chain  of  causes  and  efiects.  Providence  punishes  national  sins  by 
national  calamities.  He  lamented  that  some  of  our  eastern  brethren  had, 
fipom  a  lust  of  gain,  embarked  in  this  nefarious  traffic.  As  to  the  States 
being  in  possession  of  the  right  to  import,  this  was  the  case  with  many 
other  rights,  now  to  be  properly  given  up.  He  held  it  essential,  in  every 
point  of  view,  that  the  General  Government  should  have  power  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  slavery." — MadvMm  Papers^  containing  Debata  in  the 
Convention,  p.  458. 

*  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  1,  Section  9. 

t  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  6,  Sectioo  %  Biadison 
Papers,  p.  181. 
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That  too  was  compromised  by  giving  to  the  slave 
States  three  votes  in  the  enumeration  for  every  five 
slaves,  in  making  out  the  ratio  of  representation.  It 
has  been  erroneously  asserted,  that  this  right  of  the 
South  to  slave  representation  gave  that  portion  of 
the  Union  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  North. 
That  this  is  not  true,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
three-fifths  only  of  the  slaves  are  counted  in  enu- 
merating the  population,  while  if  they  were  free, 
five-fifths,  or  all,  would  be  taken  into  the  calcular 
tion.  The  proposition  to  include  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves  in  the  ratio  of  representation,  was  made 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania.*  Mr.  Gerry  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  as  property  should  not  be 
the  rule  of  representation,  that  the  blacks,  who  were 
property  in  the  South,  could  not  come  within  the 
rule  of  representation,  more  than  the  cattle  and 
horses  of  the  NortLf 

*  Madison  Papers,  coii;Aining  Debates  in  the  Convention,  p.  181. 

f  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  "  thought  property  not  the  rule  of  re- 
presentation. Why,  then,  should  the  blacks,  who  were  property  in  the 
South,  be  in  the  rule  of  representation  more  than  the  cattle  and  horses  of 
the  North." 

^  Mr.  King  wished  to  know  what  influence  the  vote  just  passed  was 
meant  to  have  on  the  succeeding  part  of  the  report,  concerning  the  admis- 
sion of  slavery  into  the  rule  of  representation.  He  could  not  reconcile  his 
mind  to  the  article,  if  it  was  to  prevent  objections  to  the  latter  part  The 
admission  of  slaves  was  a  most  grating  circumstance  to  his  mind,  and  he 
believed  would  be  so  to  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  America.  He  had 
not  made  a  strenuous  opposition  to  it  heretofore,  because  he  had  hoped 
that  this  concession  had  produced  a  readiness,  which  had  not  been  mani- 
fested, to  strengthen  the  General  Government,  and  to  mark  a  full  confi- 
dence in  it  The  report  under  consideration  had,  by  the  tenor  of  it,  put  an 
end  to  all  these  hopes.  In  two  great  points,  the  hands  of  the  Legislature 
were  absolutely  tied.  The  importation  of  slaves  could  not  be  prohibited. 
Exports  could  not  be  taxed.    Is  this  reasonable  ?    What  are  the  gresl 
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The  question  of  domestic  slavery,  which  was  a 
fruitftil  source  of  dissension  and  anarchy,  was  comr 
promised  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  In 
settling  so  delicate  a  subject  their  course  was  char- 
acterized by  great  candor  and  fairness,  and  had  a 
great  effect  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  that  instru- 
ment by  the  people. 

The  arrest  and  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  also 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Convention.  It  was 
proposed  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  like  cri- 
minals by  the  Executives  of  each  State  whither  they 
might  flee ;  in  the  same  way  that  persons  charged 
with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  are  surrender- 
ed.* This  was  opposed,  and  the  clause  as  it  now 
stands  was  substituted.f 

objects  of  the  general  system  ?  First,  defence  against  foreign  invasion ; 
secondly,  against  internal  sedition.  Shall  all  these  States,  then,  be  bound  to 
defend  each  other,  and  shall  each  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  weakness  which 
will  render  defence  more  difficult  ?  Shall  one  part  of  the  United  States  be 
bound  to  defend  another  part,  and  that  other  part  be  at  liberty,  not  only  to 
increase  its  own  danger,  but  to  withhold  the  compensation  for  the  burdeii  t 
If  slaves  are  to  be  imported,  shall  not  the  exports  produced  by  their  labor, 
supply  a  revenue  the  better  to  enable  the  General  Government  to  defend 
their  masters  ?" — Madison  Pajfers^  containing  the  Debate*  in  the  Co?io0n- 
fton,  p.  391. 

*  "  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Pinckney  moved  to  require  '  fugitive  slaves 
and  servants  to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals.' " 

"*  Mr.  Wilson.  This  would  oblige  the  Executive  of  the  State  to  do  it 
at  the  public  expense." 

"  Mr.  Sherman  saw  no  more  propriety  in  the  public  seizing  and  sur- 
rendering a  slave  or  servant  than  a  horse." 

"  Mr.  Butler  withdrew  his  proposition,  in  order  that  some  particular 
provision  might  be  made,  apart  from  this  article." — Madison  Papers^  487. 

f  **  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."— 
Ckmstitution  of  the  Vniied  States, 
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These  provisions  of  the  Constitution  received  the 
sanction  of  every  section  of  the  Union,  until  the 
whole  question  was  re-opened  when  Missouri  applied 
for  admission  into  the  Union,  in  1819.  The  high 
degree  of  excitemeijt  which  prevailed  at  that  period, 
indicated  the  deep  feeling  with  which  the  question 
was  regarded.  When  patriots  had  almost  despair- 
ed, and  the  hopes  which  were  entertained  for  the 
stability  of  the  Union  began  to  grow  faint,  the  dan- 
ger was  averted  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  bill, 
which  passed  Congress  on  the  6th  of  March,  1820.* 
The  rock  upon  which  the  ship  of  state  had  been  near- 
ly wrecked  was  passed.  The  watchfiil  and  vigUant 
pilots  steered  her  in  safety  along  the  very  border 
of  the  breakers,  but  so  near,  that  her  timbers  trem- 
bled in  every  joint  as  the  angry  waves  dashed  rude- 
ly upon  her  deck. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  author^ 
izes  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union,  and 
the  only  condition  which  governs  the  subject  is  the 
clause  making  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment.   The  citizens  of  each  State  have  the  right 

*  "That,  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  Prance  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  be  duly  convicted, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  for  ever  prohibited :  Provided,  alwaySy  That  any 
person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be 
lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor 
or  services  '  aforesaid." — Section  Sth  of  act  of  Congrexs,  passed  March 
eth,  1820. 
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to  manage  their  domestic  institutions,  and  possess 
the  constitutional  power  to  establish  or  abolish  slave- 
ry after  being  admitted  into  the  Union.*  If  this 
position  is  conceded,  what  authority  does  Congress 
possess,  incidentally,  to  control  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  States  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery, 
at  the  time  they  apply  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  Suppose  the  General  Government  should 
pass  a  law  establishing  slavery  in  New  Mexico,  it 
would  probably  have  the  effect  of  making  that  a 
a  slave  State.  K,  on  the  contrary.  Congress  should 
pass  a  bill  containing  the  Wilmot  proviso,  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  creating  a  free  State  in  New  Mex- 
ico. The  question  then  arises,  does  the  General 
Government  possess  the  power  thus  iricidentalh/  to 
affect  the  rights  of  the  States.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  territories  We  more  interest  in  properly  se^ 
tling  the  slave  question  than  members  of  Congress. 
They  understand  much  better  their  necessities,  and 
their  responsibilities,  than  persons  who  do  not  re- 
ride  within  their  borders;  and  they  will  appreci- 
ate to  a  far  greater  degree  the  blessings  of  the 

*  "  Should  Congress,  when  California  shall  present  herself  for  an  in- 
corporation into  the  Union,  annex  a  condition  to  her  admisson  as  a  State, 
affecting  her  domestic  institutions,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  people, 
and  even  compel  her  temporarily  to  comply  with  it,  yet  the  State  could 
change  her  constitution  at  any  time  after  her  admission,  when  to  her  it 
ahould  seem  expedient.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  any  attempt  to  deny  the 
people  of  the  State  the  rights  of  self-government,  in  a  matter  'which  pecu- 
liarly affects  themselves,  will  infallibly  be  regarded  by  them  as  an  invasion 
of  their  rights,  and  upon  the  principles  hiid  down  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, they  will  certainly  be  sustained  in  their  resistance  against  it 
hf  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people." — Message  of  President  Tay^ 
lor  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  2lst,  I860. 
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Union,  if  permitted  to  adjust  their  domestic  policy, 
untrammelled  and  uncontrolled  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment *     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient  patriot- 

*  *'  It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  residue  of  the  territory  ceded  to  ns 
by  Mexico,  the  people  residing  there  will,  at  the  time  of  their  incorporation 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  settle  all  questions  of  domestic  policy  to  suit 
themselves." — Message  of  President  Taylor  to  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
January  2lst,  1850. 

This  policy  was  sustained  by  the  democratic  party  during  the  presiden- 
tial contest  of  1 848,  in  their  su  pport  of  General  Cass  for  the  presidency.  The 
whig  party  from  the  north,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the  democracy  from 
that  section  of  the  Union,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  strenn- 
ously  insisted  upon  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  author,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1848, 
introduced  the  following  preamble  as  an  amendment  to  a  territorial  bill : 

^  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  considered  as  an 
assumption  of  the  power,  upon  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  said  territory ;  or 
as  authorizing  the  inhabitants  thereof,  having  the  right  to  vote  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery  previous  to  an  applicaticA 
for  the  admission  of  said  territory  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State." 

The  preamble  was  rejected,  although  it  embraces  the  principles  con- 
tained in  Taylor's  message  of  the  21st  of  January,  1850.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  whig  party  of  the  North  will  abandon  the  ground 
which  they  have  hitherto  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  General 
Taylor  in  the  positions  which  have  been  already  quoted.  The  New- York 
Tribune,  in  an  article  written  before  the  message  of  General  Taylor  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  January  21st,  1850,  had  been  received  in 
New-Yorlc,  having  surmised  with  great  accuracy  what  it  would  contain, 
proceeds  to  say : 

'*  On  these  and  similar  grounds  he  will  urge  Congress  to  leave  the 
settlement  of  this  exciting  question  to  the  territories  themselves,  enconr- 
aging  them  to  form  State  Constitutions  at  an  early  day  and  apply  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  which  Congress  is  exhorted  to  accord  promptly 
and  cordially.    Such,  we  infer  will  be  llie  drift  of  the  President's  message. 

"  This  is  as  much,  we  presume,  as  a  Louisiana  planter  could  be  ex* 
pected  to  concede,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  should  satisfy 
northern  freemen  or  their  representatives.  We  are  utterly  indisposed  to 
hazard  the  Union  on  a  punctilio,  or  to  exasperate  the  public  sentiment  of 
a  section,  or  even  State,  on  any  question  of  form  or  etiquette.  We  are 
resigned  to  see  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  or  any  other  Proviso,  again  and  again 
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ism  still  remains  in  om'  land  to  preserve  with  un- 
changeable fidelity  that  Constitution,  which  the 
fraternal  affection  of  our  fathers  established.  It  is 
painful  to  contemplate  the  ruin  and  desolation  which 
must  follow  its  destruction.  The  blood  which  our 
ancestors  so  freely  shed,  flowed  in  vain  if  the  Union 
is  dissolved ;  and  all  good  men  should  rally  for  its 
protection,  with  the  same  unalterable  purpose  which 
won  our  liberty  in  the  days  of  the  revolution.  K 
the  Union  was  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe,  a  million 
of  bayonets  would  present  a  glittering  wall  for  its 
defence,  and  a  nation  in  arms  would  attest  its  de- 
votion to  the  country's  honor.  Why,  then,  should 
domestic  feuds  induce  us  to  destroy  that  ourselves 
which  is  impregnable  against  the  assaults  of  the 
world  combined.  There  are  breakers  ahead  which 
warn  us  that  shoals  lie  within  the  bosom  of  the 
trackless  deep,  and  if  those  who  control  the  desti- 
nies of  the  gallant  ship,  which  has  on  board  the 
hopes  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man,  are  forget- 
ful of  their  obligations  to  the  past,  and  their  respon- 
sibilities to  the  fdture,  she  will  yet  be  lost,  and 
storms  and  tempests  will  sweep  unresistingly  over 
the  spot  where  despotism  riots  in  the  destruction  of 
liberty  and  equality. 

rejected  by  Congress,  provided  the  territories  are  nevertheless  preserved 
from  the  pollntion  of  slavery.  It  is  the  substance  we  care  for,  and  not  the 
shadow.  If  General  Taylor  throws  the  inflaence  of  his  name  and  station 
in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  California  with  her  present  Con- 
stitution, and  the  protection  of  New  Mexico  against  the  efforts  of  Texas 
to  subject  and  enslave  her,  he  is  practically  on  the  right  side,  no  matter 
what  he  may  feel  constrained  to  say  in  favor  of  non-intervention,  and 
against  the  Proviso.  We  shall  thank  him  for  his  deeds,  and  let  those  who 
choose  place  emphasis  on  his  words.'* — Neio-  York  Dribune,  Jan,  22,  I860* 
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The  President .  of  the  United  States,  in  his  first 
message  to  Congress,  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  territorial  government  for  the  protection 
of  oui'  citizens  in  Oregon.  His  views  were  reitera- 
ted in  still  more  pointed  language  in  his  message  of 
the  5th  of  August,  1846,  and  in  his  second  and  third 
annual  communications  to  that  body,  and  on  the 
29th  of  May,  1848,  he  made  it  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial message.*  Although  these  recommendations 
had  repeatedly  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress  by  the  Executive,  it  was  not  until  the  14th 
of  August,  1848,  that  a  territorial  bill,  containing 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  passed  Congress,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  citizens  of  Oregon.  This  was  ow- 
ing, in  part,-  to  the  other  questions  of  great  interest 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  but 
mainly  to  the  question  of  slavery,  which  was  con- 
nected with  all  bills  for  the  establishment  of  terri- 
torial governments  during  that  administration.     In 


*  "  The  memorialists  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  ezpresB 
ardent  attachment  to  their  native  land,  and  in  their  present  perilous  and 
distressed  situation,  they  earnestly  invoke  the  aid  and  protection  of  their 
Government." 

''  The  population  of  Oregon  is  helieved  to  exceed  twelve  thonaand 
souls,  and  it  is  known  that  it  will  be  increased  by  a  large  number  of  emi- 
grants during  the  present  season.  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  accompany* 
ing  memorial  and  papers,  show  that  the  dangers  to  which  our  fellow-citi- 
zens are  exposed  are  so  imminent,  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  again  to  impme 
on  Congress  the  strong  claim  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  distant  comrtiy 
have  to  the  benefit  of  our  laws,  and  the  protection  of  our  GovemmeDt" 

"  I  therefore  again  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and 
recommend  that  laws  be  promptly  passed  establishing  a  Territorial  Giovem- 
roent,  and  granting  authority  to  raise  an  adequate  volunteer  force  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  its  inhabitants." — Message  of  Mr,  Polk  to  Con* 
gress.  May  29^  1848. 
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his  approval  of  the  Oregon  bill,  the  President  as- 
signed his  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  laid  down  cer- 
tain principles  for  the  control  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment in  future* 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1848,  the  Oregon  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Wilmot 
proviso  was  inserted  in  it  by  a  vote  of  114  to  88.f 
In  the  Senate  it  was  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by 
assigning  as  a  reason  for  ingrafting  in  it  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  the  fact,  that  the  country  lay  north 
of  36^  30'.  This  proposition  only  recei^^d  two 
votes.J  It  was  then  proposed  to  amend  it  by  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  the  Missouri  compromise 

*  Message  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  August 
I4th,  1848.    Congressional  Globe,  Ist  session  30th  Congress,  p.  1081. 

f  Congressional  Globe,  1st  session  30th  Congress,  p.  1027. 

I  **  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  Senate.  He  admitted  the  propriety  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Territorial  Government  in  Oregon,  and  he  was 
willing  to  vote  for  this  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House.  If  amended  as 
BOW  proposed,  he  would  not  be  able  to  vote  for  it  He  recited  the  words 
of  the  section,  and  said,  the  amendment  proposed  gave  a  reason  for  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  the  Territory  of 
Oregon.  When  a  single  reason  was  given  for  any  act,  it  was  intended  to 
be  inferred  that  there  were  no  other  reasons.  The  Territory  of  Oregon 
was  above  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  His  objection  to  slavery 
was  irrespective  of  lines  and  points  of  latitude :  it  took  in  the  whole  coun- 
try and  the  whole  question.  He.  was  opposed  to  it  in  every  shape  and  in 
every  qualification ;  and  was  against  any  compromise  of  the  question.*'^- 
Speech  of  Mr.  Webster,in  the  Senatey  August  10/^  1848. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  should  vote  against  the  amendment,  because  he 
regarded  it  as  ambiguous,  and  he  was  against  all  ambiguity.  Again,  he 
opposed  it  because  the  North  could  not  be  more  determined  to  exclude  the 
South  than  he  was  to  resist  such  exclusion.  He  would  be  as  firm  in 
maintaining  his  ground  as  Northern  Senators  were  in  maintaining  theirs. 
A  majority  would  always  be  able  to  carry  their  views ;  but  here  a  minor- 
ity, aided  by  a  few  of  the  majority,  attempted  to  impose  on  the  South 
restrictions  which  could  not  be  submitted  to." — Speech  cf  Mr,  Calhoun 
in  the  Senate,  August  lOth,  1848. 
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to  the  territories  of  the  United  Stat.es,  and  this  was 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  33  to  21*  The  bill  was 
returned  to  the  House,  and  this  amendment  of  the 
Senate  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  121  to  82.  The 
Senat'e  then  receded  from  their  amendment  running 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  25.f  Attempts  were 
made  during  the  same  session  of  Congress,  to  es- 
tablish territorial  governments  for  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  and  Califomia,  but  they  all  failed  with  the 
excepti^  of  the  Oregon  bilL 

A  military  Governor  was  appointed  for  Califor- 
nia, with  the  authority  to  exercise  civil  functions, 
and  he  was  continued  in  office  when  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Taylor   came  into  power.  J     The 

*  "  That  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minntes  north  lati- 
tnde^  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  as  defined  by  the  eighth 
flection  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  aathorize  the  people  of  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  and  for  the  admission 
of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
and  to  prohibit  slavery  in  certain  Territories,'  approved  March  Gth,  1820, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 
the  said  eighth  section,  together  with  the  compromise  therein  effected,  is 
hereby  revised  and  declared  to  be  in  full  force  and  binding  for  the  fa  tare 
organization  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  sense, 
and  with  the  same  understanding  with  which  it  was  originally  adopted."— 
Chm^ressianal  Globe,  Ist  session  30th  Congress,  p.  1063. 

f  Congressional  Globe,  Isi  session  30th  Congress,  p.  1078. 

X  '*  The  immediate  establishment  of  Territorial  Crovemments,  and  the 
extension  of  our  laws  over  these  valuable  possessions,  are  deemed  to  be 
not  only  important,  but  indispensable  to  preserve  order  and  the  doe  ad- 
ministration of  justice  within  their  limits,  to  afibrd  protection  to  the  inhalv 
itants,  and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  vast  resources  and  wealth 
which  their  acquisition  has  added  to  our  ccfuntry. 

"  The  war  with  Mexico  having  terminated,  the  power  of  the  ExecntiTe 
to  establish  or  continue  temporary  civil  Grovemments  over  these  territories, 
which  existed  under  the  laws  of  nations,  whilst  they  were  regarded  as 
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people  of  New  Mexico  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their 
municipal  laws  after  their  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  and  a  military  force  was  sent  to  protect 
them  against  the  Indians. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  two  new 
States,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  were  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  inhabitants  of  Iowa,  through  their 
delegates,  framed  a  Constitution,  which  *  was  signed 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1846,  and  a  law  was  approved 
on  the  28th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  admit- 
ting her  to  the  sisterhood  of  States.  Iowa  was  set- 
tled by  a  hardy,  industrious  and  enterprising  pop- 
ulation,  and  h;;mg  the  advantage  of  a  rifh^d 
productive  soil,  its  resources  were  rapidly  developed. 
Many  of  the  citizens  of  Iowa  were  from  the  slave 
States,  and  made  their  way  thither  up  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  located  upon  its  banks. 

Wisconsin  was  admitted  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1847.  This  State  is  inhabited  principally  by  north- 
ern men,  but  there  may  be  found  within  her  bor- 

conquered  provinces  in  oar  military  occupation,  has  ceased.  By  their 
cession  to  the  United  States,  Mexico  has  no  longer  any  power  over  them ; 
and,  nndl  Congress  shall  act,  the  inhabitants  will  be  without  any  organ- 
ized Government  Should  they  be  left  in  this  condition,  confusion  and 
anarchy  will  be  likely  to  prevail." — Message  of  Mr,  Polk  to  Congress. 
July  6th,  \B4B. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Polk  was  willing  to  surrender  the  power 
to  Congress  to  govern  the  territory  acquired,  as  soon  as  the  war  ceased. 
But  Congress  did  not,  during  his  administration,  establish  Territorial  Go- 
vernments ;  and  he  was  forced  therefore  ts  appoint  General  Riley  military 
Governor  of  California,  to  prevent  anarchy  and  bloodshed  in  that  territory. 
His  powers  were  enlarged  by  the  succeeding  administration,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  message  of  General  Taylor,  and  the  accompanying  documents, 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  January  21st, 
1850. 
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ders  very  many  foreigners.  The  agricultural  re- 
sources of  Wisconsin  are  even  greater  than  those  of 
Iowa,  and  the  energies  of  her  people  are  making  this 
young  commonwealth  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
in  the  Union.  The  productions  of  both  States  are 
easily  conveyed  away.  The  eastern  boundary  of 
Wisconsin  is  washed  by  the  transparent  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,  while  the  western  limits  of  Iowa 
are  bathed  by  the  father  of  rivers.  The  surplus 
produce  of  one  finds  its  egress  along  the  lakes  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  that  of  the  other  floats  down 
the  Mississippi  to  the  great  southern  mart.  The 
mind  can  scarcely  realize,  that  these  two  prosperous 
sovereignties  are  furnishing  homes  for  an  industri- 
ous and  happy  people.  But  a  few  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  aborigines  roamed  undisturbed  by 
the  white  man  through  these  western  wilds,  and 
the  sharp  twang  of  the  bow,  the  rush  of  the  arrow, 
and  the  piercing  war-whoop,  alone  disturbed  their 
solitudes.  Gties  have  arisen  in  the  midst  of  forests 
with  a  celerity  unequalled,  except  by  those  which 
have  been  created  almost  by  the  hand  of  magic  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Within  the  memory  of, 
our  young  men,  first  western  New- York,  and  then 
Ohio,  was  regarded  as  the  far  taestj  biit  now  our 
relations  have  converted  the  vast  forests  which  sur- 
rounded our  inland  seas  and  western  rivers  into 
the  peaceful  and  happy  abodes  of  civilization. 

On  the  9th  day  of  July,  1846,  the  President 
approved  a  bill  retroceding  the  county  and  town 
of  Alexandria  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  This  bill 
re-conveyed  to  that  State  all  the  territory  which 
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had  been  ceded  by  her  to  the  General  Grovemment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  public  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  This  measure  encoun- 
tered very  little  serious  opposition  in  either  House 
of  Congress ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  uselessness  of  the  territory  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  vexed  question  of  slavery,  it  was 
perhaps  a  movement  dictated  by  wisdom  upon  the 
part  of  Congress. 

We  might  pause  here  to  consider  the  advance 
which  had  been  made  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Polk,  in  the  development  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, the  state  of  American  literature  and  educa- 
tion, the  increase  or  decline  of  morality,  the  pro- 
gress of  religion,  and  the  prevalence  of  fanaticism, 
the  existence  of  energy  and  enterprise  among  om- 
citizens,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  that  influence 
and  power  as  a  nation,  which  commands  the  re- 
spect and  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
a  people  which  are  regarded  of  secondary  import- 
ance, that  seem,  nevertheless,  to  illustrate  their 
career,  and  indicate  the  destiny  which  awaits  them. 
Such  events  signalized  each  year  of  Mr.  Polk's  admin- 
istration, and  a  brief  space  will  now  be  devoted  to 
their  analysis. 

In  former  years  labor  was  performed  by  hand, 
with  the  most  simple  agencies.  The  earth  was  pre- 
pared for  seed  with  wooden  ploughs,  and  harrows 
with  wooden  teeth.  Produce  was  wheeled  to  mar- 
ket along  rough  and  miry  roads,  or  taken  in  flat- 
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boats  down  our  rivers,  while  merchandise,  in  teel- 
boats,  was  warped  against  the  current  to  its  place 
of  destination.*  Yam  was  spun  with  hand-wheels, 
and  cloth  was  manufactured  in  hand-looms.  And, 
indeed,  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  were  of 
the  roughest  and  most  unwieldy  description.  Time, 
which  is  so  important  with  all,  was  wasted  in  tra- 
velling by  tardy  conveyances,  and  persons  divided 
by  a  few  hundred  miles,  rarely  met.  Within  the 
last  half  century,  great  and  radical  changes  have 
been  made  in  all  that  relates  to  the  comfort  and 
haj^iness  of  man.  The  power  of  steam  has  be- 
come an  important  agent  in  our  operations.  Along 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  even  upon  the  turbulent 
ocean  itself  steamboats  are  bearing  the  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating commerce  of  the  United  States,  while 
across  streams,  over  valleys,  and  through  mountains, 
rushes  the  iron-horse,  and  intelligence  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought  is  transmitted  from  pole  to 
pole.f  New  improvements  are  yearly  being  made 
in  the  engines  which  move  our  floating  palaces, 
and  in  the  shape  of  the  vessels,  that  they  may  be 
forced  through  the  water  with  greater  ease.  Steam 
presses,  which  are  substituted  for  the  small  and  ill- 
formed  ones  that  were  moved  by  human  power, 

*  But  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  a  trip  down  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  and  back  required  nearly  half  a  year. 
Merchandise  was  placed  in  keel-boats,  and  with  long  poles  jvaa  poahed 
up  the  river.  When  the  navigators  arrived  at  a  apot  where  the  current 
was  very  rapid,  it  was  toarpedy  which  operation  consisted  in  attaching  a 
rope  to  a  tree  or  rock,  far  up  the  stream,  and  then  winding  it  up. 

f  The  foreign  news  was  lately  sent  from  Halifax  to  New  Orleans  in 
thirty-six  hours,  a  distance  of  2,800  miles.    January,  1850. 
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enable  our  enterprising  publishers  to  spread  infor- 
mation and  intelligence,  with  greater  facility,  before 
the  reading  world.  In  almost  every  kind  of  man- 
ufacturing the  agency  of  steam  is  employed.  The 
complicated  machinery  of  cotton,  carpet,  and  wool- 
len corporations,  the  iron  foundry,  and  the  furnace,* 
the  steamship  and  the  tow-boat,  the  flour-mill  and 
the  factory,  all  move  -in  obedience  to  that  power 
which  the  genius  of  Fulton  enabled  him  to  subject 
to  our  controLf 

The  formation  of  our  ships,  the  structure  of  the 
machinery  used  in  manufacturing,  farming  uten- 
sils ;  in  short,  every  article  employed  by  man,  has 
been  wonderfully  improved   within  the  last  few 

*  To  show  the  power  which  art  enables  man  to  employ  in  his  service, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recur  to  the  operations  of  some  of  our  iron  masters. 
Steam  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  bellows  attached  to  the 
stack.  This  is  something  like  a  shot  tower,  only  not  so  high,  built  of 
rock,  into  which  is  put  iron  ore,  charcoal,  and  limestone.  The  bellows  is 
itppHed  to  an  aperture  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stack  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  heat.  At  first  the  boilers  were  placed  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  steam  was  generated  by  large  quantities  of  wood.  But  subsequently 
the  boilers  were  elevated  upon  the  top  of  the  stack,  and  steam  was  produced 
by  the  fiame  which  came  out  of  it.  The  boilers  moved  the  bellows,  and 
that  operated  upon  the  fire  within  the  stack,  and  the  lieat  created  thereby 
generated  the  steam. 

f  While  Robert  Fulton  was  employed  in  convincing  an  incredulous 
community  of  the  practicability  of  applying  steam  power  to  water  craft, 
he  asked  countenance  and  support  from  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
New- York,  who  responded  to  him  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  press  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  influence  which  preserved 
paniel  unharmed  in  the  lion's  den.  He  was  not  prepared,  therefore,  to 
devote  either  time  or  attention  to  the  "  visionary  scheme  "  which  Fulton 
was  endeavoring  to  perfect.  The  work  which  the  millionaire  supposed 
would  startle  the  literary  world,  only  made  its  appearance  to  find  that 
oblivion  which  it  no  doubt  deserved,  and  its  enthusiastic  author  sleeps  with 
his  fathers,  and  his  name  perished  almost  with  his  existence,  while  Fulton, 
the  despised  and  villified,  won  a  deathless  and  immortal  reputation. 

30 
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years,  until  nature  and  art  are  combined  in  yielding 
to  the  lords  of  creation  comfort  and  happiness. 

Science  has  also  made  rapid  strides  within  the 
last  fifty  years ;  and  at  the  present  day,  speculative 
reasoning,  and  metaphysical  disquisitions  character- 
ize thought  and  argumentation.  Researches  upon 
dry  and  abstruse  questions  seem  to  afibrd  particular 
pleasure  to  investigating  intellects,  and  the  fruits 
which  reward  mental  toil,  elevate  to  a  still  hjgher 
pedestal  that  knowledge  which  the  human  mind 
can  grasp  and  retain. 

American  literature  is  each  year  becoming  more 
and  more  appreciated  at  home  and  abroad,  until 
our  authors  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  historians, 
poets,  and  novelists.  Education,  the  advance  guard 
of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  has  been  extended 
to  our  youth.  Facilities  are  afforded  to  the  rising 
generation  which  were  unknown  to  our  fathers,  and 
all  obstacles  are  removed  fi-om  the  path  which  leads 
to  tlie  temple  of  knowledge.  This  subject  presents 
itself  in  the  double  aspect  of  a  guarantee  for  the 
stability  of  our  institutions,  and  a  passport,  to  that 
happiness  which  mental  culture  cannot  fail  to  be- 
stow. Volumes  could  be  written  upon  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  by  nations,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, from  a  general  system  of  education.*  It  qua- 
lifies men  for  the  high  and  ennobling  destiny  whicli 
freemen  can  command,  and  renders  the  domestic 
circle  peaceful  and  interesting.  Each  step  taken 
by  the  white  man  from  the  Atlantic  coast  into  the 

♦  It  was  atrne  wiyincr,  that  if  "  the  wagrea  of  the  schoolmaster  are  ro- 
duced,  the  pay  of  the  recruiting  sergeant  must  be  increased," 
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wilds  of  the  West,  has  been  the  precursor  ot  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  and  the  school-house,  the  acad- 
emy, and  the  college,  have  been  erected  upon  the 
confines  of  civilization.  That  energy  which  could 
successfully  encounter  the  solitude  and  perils  of  a 
wilderness,  was  prepared  to  dissipate  its  gloom  by 
mental  improvement  and  social  intercourse.  To 
New  England  are  the  other  States  indebted  for 
much  of  that  well-directed  zeal  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation which  signalizes  the  present  age.  The  ce- 
lebrity of  her  system  of  common  schools  has  found 
favor  elsewhere,  and  in  n^any  instances  has  been 
greatly  improved  upon. 

It  had  been  a  prevailing  opinion  in  Europe,  that 
the  Americans  were  a  nation  of  traders^  not  over 
scrupulous  about  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth,  and 
consequently,  that  a  high  state  of  morality  could 
not  exist  among  us.  The  Mexican  war,  by  illustra- 
ting the  chivalrous  gallantry  of  the  citizen  soldier, 
went  far  towards  removing  this  prejudice.  It  was 
proved  that  a  much  higher  degree  of  pat/notism 
animated  our  people  than  Europe  ever  exhibited. 
And  where  that  is  a  prominent  attribute  of  national 
character,  morality  must  be  found.  I  do  not  mean 
a  thirst  for  slaughter,  or  a  spirit  which  riots  in  car- 
nage and  blood,  as  an  avocation ;  but  that  enthu- 
siastic love  of  country  which  induces  an  estimable 
citizen  to  leave  his  kindred  and  his  home,  to  vindi- 
cate the  honor  of  his  nati^^e  land,  and  when  that 
end  is  attained,  to  return  to  his  quiet  fireside,  blest 
with  a  nation's  gratitude. 

It  is  a  subject  as  gratifying  to  the  patriot  as  to 
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the  Christian,  that  morality  is  wielding  yearly  a 
more  enlarged  and  liberal  influence  upon  the  people 
of  this  confederacy.  Religion  is  exercising  its  mild 
and  gentle  sway,  with  less  of  that  bigotry  which 
hitherto  marked  its  progress.  Charity  is  extended 
to  foreigners  with  a  liberal  hand,  while  the  poor 
and  degraded  Are  snatched  from  the  haunts  of 
wretchedness  and  vice,  Where  crime  has  not  inclosed 
them  too  closely  in  its  folds.  Religious  fanaticism 
does  not  rage  with  the  same  violence  as  formerly, 
and  therefore  possesses  more  of  that  spirit  which 
was  inculcated  by  our  Saviour.  Many  new  sects 
are  springing  up,  but  their  secession  is  not  visited 
with  that  unforgiving  spirit  which  punished  fiee- 
dom  of  opinion  in  former  days.  As  they  serve  to 
prevent  a  concentration  of  power  in  one  church, 
which  during  its  early  history  proved  not  only 
quite  inconvenient,  but  oftentimes  dangerous,  they 
are  to  be  encouraged,  rather  than  condemned. 
There  is  a  political  fanaticism,  however,  which  has 
increased  in  violence  within  the  last  few  years,  to 
an  alarming  degree.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  that  kind  of  zeal,  which  borders  upon  frenzy, 
is,  that  its  efforts  are  uncontrolled  by  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  difficulties  it  seeks  to  overcome.  When 
passion,  instead  of  reason  guides  its  career,  a  due 
respect  is  not  paid  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.* 

*  **  All  this  \b  jast  and  ^und.  But  assuming  the  sam^  premiBes,  to 
wit,  that  all  men  are  equal  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  falls  to  the  ground,  for  one  who  is  equal  to  another  cannot  be  the 
owner  or  property  of  that  other.  But  yon  answer  that  the  Constitution 
recognizes  property  in  slaves.  It  would  be  sufficient  then  to  reply,  that 
this  constitutional  recognition  must  be  void,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
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The  abolition  excitement  is  produced  by  religious 
zealots  and  unscrupulous  politicians.  The  latter 
make  concessions  to  its  demands,  for  the  pm'pose  of 
obtaining  place  and  power.  Its  decrees  are  pro- 
mulgated from  the  pulpit  and  the  hustings,  with  an 
ardov  equal  to  that  which  prompted  the  crusaders 
to  drive  the  infidel  from  the  Holy  Land.  Where  it 
will  terminate  no  one  can  tell,  unless  all  who  respect 
the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  arrest  its  progress. 

If  the  zeal  which  is  now  employed  upon  distant 
objects,  was  dii'ected  with  as  much  fervor  to  the  re- 
lief of  suffering  at  our  doors,  our  inotives  would  not 
so  often  be  subject  to  a  just  criticism. 

The  overthrow  of  the  popular  cause  in  Hungaij 
and  Italy  has,  for  a  j)eriod,  destroyed  the  hopes  it 
republicanism  in  that  poition  of  the  world.    IWe 
may  stay  the  tide  of  absolutism,  on  the  one  luivl 
and  socialism,  on  the  other ;  and,  emerging  from  ik 
difficulties  which  assail  her  from  without  and  li^ 
in,  yet  illustrate  the  principles  of  free  govenuMt 

Upon  the  soil  of  Europe  all  is  uncertainl^i' 
spark  of  liberty  which  still  lingers  majikw 
into  a  blaze,  and  spread  from  land  to  hL^ 
despotism  and  misrule  shall  nowhere  fiodiif' 
exercise  its  ruthless  sway ;  or  it  may||ooiM^ 
continental  Euro])e  surrounded  with  tki^** 
of  the  middle  ages. 

But  here  no  such  doubt  and  yxoaalif^^ 
That  Constitution  which  was  framed  ifJ*>K  ^^ 

law  of  nature  and  of  nationd."    "  But  there  is  t  Uib^^*^  '^ 

tution  which  regulates  our  authority  over  the  dooaU^^-^  v'mng 

same  noUe  porpoMS.**— fi^pMc^  t^  Mr.  H.  Som^HM^k  obsta* 
I860.               iV(!ii.i 
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of  those  who  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the 
Revolution,  stands  the  test  of  scrutiny  and  of  time. 
Every  assault  which  faction  makes  against  it  only 
has  the  effect  of  eliciting  the  veneration  and  regard 
entertained  for  its  provisions  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  wherefore  should  it  not  be  so  ?  The  basis 
of  that  Constitution  is  the  immutable  principles  of 
justice  and  truth.  It  guaranties  the  largest  liberty 
to  the  citizen  consistent  with  a  well-ordered  and 
well-regulated  society.  We  choose  our'  own  public 
servants,  who  are  accountable  to  us  for  their  actions. 
All  grievances  can  be  redressed  at  the  ballot-box. 
The  private  citizen,  unawed  by  power^  and  uncon- 
trolled by  a  superior,  possesses  all  the  attributes  and 
privileges  of  a  freeman. 

We  have  a  country  of  vast  and  illimitable  re- 
sources, possessing  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
which  the  heart  can  desire ;  while  national  justice, 
unmmgled  with  pride,  will  enable  us  to  say  that  no 
country  is  blessed  with  inhabitants  so  gallant,  patri- 
otic, enterprising,  scientific,  and  moral,  as  those 
within  the  borders  of  the  American  Union. 

Here  the  husband  is  not  torn  from  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  reluctantly  to  fight  a  tyrant's  battles ; 
but  at  the  call  of  his  country,  when  her  honor  is  as- 
sailed, he  volunteers  to  redress  her  wrongs.  Con- 
scious of  possessing  the  power  of  a  slumbering  giant, 
there  is  no  manifestation  of  constant  alarm  indicated 
by  the  existence  of  large  standing  armies.  On  the 
contrary,  unawed  by  the  formidable  array  presented 
by  foreign  powers,  our  citizen^  peacefully  ])ursue 
their  usual  avocations,  confident  in  their  ability  to 
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repel  every  aggression  upon  their  rights,  and  to  pre- 
serve  unsullied  the  national  honor. 

With  all  these  elements  of  domestic  happiness 
and  national  greatness,  where  is  the  cause  for  dis- 
content? If  we  were  disposed  to  appreciate  the 
blessings  which  we  enjoy,  instead  of  seeking  some 
imaginary  evil  as  a  source  of  dissatisfaction,  it  would 
be  far  more  conducive  to  our  happiness.  We  should 
not  for  a  moment  forget  that  we  have  the  most  per- 
fect form  of  government  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of 
man.  This  idea  should  daily  be  a  subject  of  rejoic- 
ing. We  should  then  be  prepared  to  estimate  the 
horrors  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  That  terrible 
event  should  not  for  a  moment  be  entertained ;  and 
the  monster  who  could  have  the  hardihood  to  pro- 
pose  an  encroachment  upon  the  Constitution,  or  re- 
sist its  requirements,  should  be  held  up  to  the  un- 
mitigated scorn  and  contempt  of  every  patriot  in 
the  land ;  and  whoever  attempts  the  treason  sjiould 
be  made  a  fearful  example  to  all  who  would  shun 
the  traitor's  doom. 

While  the  mind  dwells  upon  the  eventful  admi- 
nistration of  James  K.  Polk,  the  Mexican  war  and 
its  consequences  at  once  arrest  attention.  The  re- 
nown of  the  American  arms  has  spread  abroad,  un- 
til it  is  heralded  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
echoed in  each  isle  of  the  ocean.  Buena  Vista  and 
Molino  del  Rey,  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Garitas  of  Mex- 
ico, will  long  be  remembered  by  the  civilized  world. 

The  territory  which  we  obtained  from  Mexico 
will  yield  us  illimitable  resources.  The  frowning 
barriers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  afford  no  obsta- 
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des  to  our  enterprising  people,  who  are  already 
crowding  into  the  valleys  of  California.  The  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  now  possesses  the  key 
which  will  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  East;  and 
that  which  raised  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  gran- 
deur the  cities  of  ancient  times,  by  the  uncontrol- 
lable law  of  destiny  is  turned  like  a  glittering  and 
golden  tide  into  the  harbors  of  Califomia. 

And  where  is  that  man  who  contributed  more 
than  all  othera  towards-  producing  these  brilliant 
results?  His -pulseless  form  is  mingling  with  the 
dust.  The  vadt  amount  of  labor  which  he  perform- 
ed while  occupying  the  presidential  chair  was  too 
much  for  his  constitution,  and  he  had  scarcely  reach- 
ed his  home  in  Tennessee  when  he  was  attacked  by 
disease,  which  baffled  the  eflForts  of  the  most  skilful 
physicians,  and  terminated  his  mortal  career  on  the 
15th  day  of  June,  1849.*  Posterity  will  pronounce 
his  eulogium. 

♦  "  Nashville,  June  \6ih,  1849. 

"  Yesterday,  at  twenty  minutes  before  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  James  K. 
Polk  expired  at  his  residence  in  this  city. 

'*  Mr.  Polk  had  suffered  from  diarrhoea  on  his  way  up  the  Mississippi 
River,  from  New  Orleans,  in  March,  but  the  attack  passed  off,  and  he 
reached  this  city  in  good  health.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  he  moved 
into  his  new  mansion,  a  stately  edifice,  which  had  just  been  completed 
and  furnished  in  a  style  of  combined  elegance  and  taste.  His  estate  lies 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,,  on  an  eminence  known  as  Grundy's  Hill, 
having  been  the  home  of  the  Hon.  Felix  Grundy,  from  whose  heirs  Mr. 
Polk  purchased  the  property. 

"  Having  taken  up  his  abode  here,  the  Ex-President  gave  himself  up 
to  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  and  was  seen  every  day  about  his 
dwelling,  aiding  and  directing  the  workmen  he  had  employed.  Now 
overlooking  a  carpenter,  now  giving  instructions  to  a  gardeher,  oflen 
attended  by  Mrs.  Polk,  whose  exquisite  taste  constituted  the  element  of 
every  improvement.     It  is  not  a  fortnight  since  ,that  I  saw  him  on  his 
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lawn  directing  some  men  who  were  removing  decaying  cedars.  I  was 
•truck  with  his  erect  and  healthful  bearing,  and  the  active  energy  of  his 
manner,  which  gave  promise^f  long  life.  His  flowing  gray  locks  alone 
made  him  appear  beyond  the  middle  age  of  life.  He  seemed  in  full 
health.  The  next  day  being  rainy  he  remained  within,  and  began  to 
arrange  his  large  Hbrary,  and  the  labor  of  reaching  books  from  the  floor 
and  placing  them  on  the  shelves,  brought  on  fatigue  and  slight  fever, 
which  the  next  day  assumed  the  character  of  disease  in  the  form  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  which  was  with  him  a  complaint  of  many  years*  standing,  and 
readily  induced  upon  his  system  by  any  over-exertion. 

"  For  the  first  three  days  his  friends  felt  no  alarm.  But  the  disease 
baffling  their  skill,  (and  for  skilful  physicians,  Nashville  will  compare 
with  the  first  cities  in  the  Union,)  Dr.  Hay,  his  brother-in-law  and  family 
physician  for  twenty  years,  was  sent  for  from  Columbia.  But  the  skill 
and  experience  of  this  gentleman,  aided  by  the  highest  medical  talent, 
proved  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Polk  continued  gradually  to  sink  from  day  to 
day.  The  disease  was  checked  upon  him  four  days  before  his  death,  but 
his  constitution  was  so  weakened  that  there  did  not  remain  recuperative 
energy  enough  in  the  system  for  healthy  re-action.  He  sunk  away  so 
slowly  and  insensibly,  that  it  was  eight  hours  before  he  died,  after  the 
heavy  death  respirations  commenced.  He  died  without  a  struggle,  simply 
ceasing  to  breathe,  as  when  deep  and  quiet  sleep  falls  upon  a  weary 
man. 

"  About  half  an  hour  preceding  his  death,  his  venerable  mother,  en- 
tered the  room,  and  kneeling  by  his  bedside,  oflTered  up  a  beautiful  prayer 
to  the  *^  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,"  committing  the  soul  of  her  son 
to  his  holy  keeping.  The  scene  was  strikingly  impressive.  Major  Polk, 
the  President's  brother,  was  also  by  his  bedside,  with  other  members  of 
the  family. 

"  Upon  the  coflSn  was  a  plain  silver  plate,  with  these  words  :— 

"J.  K.  POLK, 

"Born  November,  1795/ 

«  Died  June  16,  1849. 

**  The  body  lies  in  state  to-day.  The  noble  drawing-rooms  are  shrouded 
in  black,  and  every  window  in  morning  with  black  scarfs  of  crape.  The 
tall  white  columns  of  the  majestic  portico  facing  the  south,  are  completely 
shrouded  in  black,  giving  a  solemnly  majestic  and  funeral  aspect  to  the 
Presidential  mansion. 

"The  funeral  took  place  at  four  o'clock  this  aflemoon,  masonic  cere- 
monies being  first  performed  in  the  drawing-room  over  the  body.  I  saw 
the  body  before  it  was  encoffined.    Jhe  features- are  in  noble  composure. 
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Death  has  impressed  upon  them  the  seal  of  majesty.  In  his  life  his  feft- 
tures  never  wore  that  impress  of  command  and  intellectual  strength  that 
seemed  now  chiselled  upon  their  marble  outline.  He  was  habited  in  a 
plain  suit  of  black,  and  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  placed  at  his  feet  Before  being  taken  to  the  cemetery,  the  body  waii 
hermetically  soldered  within  a  copper  coffin. 

**  From  the  house  the  funeral  cortege,  which  was  very  large,  all  places 
of  business  being  closed  by  order  of  our  good  whig  mayor,  proceeded  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where,  after  services  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McFerren,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  cemetery,  followed  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  citizens.  The  body  was  deposited  in  the  Grundy  vault, 
temporarily;  but  it  will  soon  be  removed  to  a  vault  on  the  lawn  of  the 
Ex-Presidential  mansion,  where  a  willow  now  stands,  and  over  it  will  be 
erected  a  stately  marble  mausdeum :  thus  the  body  of  the  President  from 
Tennessee  will  lie  entombed  in  the  heart  of  its  capital.  Mr.  Polk,  by 
will,  the  evening  before  his  death,  gave  the  lawn  to  the  State,  in  perp9> 
tuity,  for  this  purpose. 

"  Mr.  Polk  sent  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  E^gar,  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
■even  days  before  his  death,  desiring  to  be  baptized  by  him.  He  said  to 
him  impressively : — 

^'  *  Sir,  if  I  had  suspected  twenty  years  ago  that  I  should  come  to  my 
death-bed  unprepared^  it  would  have  made  me  a  wretched  man ;  yet  I  am 
about  to  die,  and  have  not  made  preparation.  I  have  not  even  been  bap- 
tized. Tell  me,  sir,  can  there  be  any  ground  for  a  man  thus  situated  to 
hope?' 

**  The  Rev.  Doctor  made  known  to  him  the  assurances  and  promises 
of  the  gospel  that  mercifully  run  parallel  with  man's  life. 

**  Mr.  Polk  then  remarked  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  baptism 
in  infancy  by  some  accidental  occurrence,  that  he  had  been  several  times 
strongly  inclined  to  be  baptized  during  his  administration,  but  that  the 
cares  and  perplexities  of  public  life  hardly  gave  him  time  for  the  solemn 
preparation  requisite,  and  so  procrastination  had  ripened  into  inaction, 
when  it  was  now  almost  too  late  to  act.  In  his  conversation  with  the 
Rev.  clergyman,  Mr.  Polk  evinced  great  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
which,  he  said,  he  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  deeply  reverenced  as  divine 
truth ;  in  a  word,  he  was  theoretically  a  Christian. 

**  The  conversation  fatiguing  Mr.  Polk  too  much  for  him  to  be  then 
haptized,  it  was  postponed,  to  take  place  the  next  evening "-j  but  in  the  in- 
terval the  Ex-President  recollected  that  when  he  was  Governor,  and  lived 
here,  he  used  to  hold  many  arguments  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  McFerren,  the 
talented  and  popular  Methodist  minister  of  the  place,  his  warm  personal 
and  political  friend,  and  that  he  had  promised  him  that  when  he  did  em* 
brace  Christianity,  ttiat  he,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McFerren,  should  baptize  him. 
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He,  therefore,  sent  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  made  known  this  obligation, 
and  expressed  his  intention  to  be  baptized  by  his  friend  the  Methodist 
minister.  The  same  day  the  venerable  Mrs.  Polk,  mother  of  the  Ac-Pre- 
sident, a  very  pious  Presbyterian  lady,  arrived  from  her  residence,  forty 
miles  distant,  accompanied  by  her  own  pastor,  hoping  that  her  distin- 
guished son  would  consent  to  be  baptized  by  him. 

'*  *  Mother,'  said  the  dying  Ex-President,  taking  her  affectionately  by 
the  hand,  *  I  have  never  in  my  life  disobeyed  you,  but  you  must  yield  to 
your  son  now,. and  gratify  my  wishes.  I  must  be  baptized  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  McFerren.' 

"  His  mother,  wise  as  she  is  pious,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  her  consent; 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mack,  of 
Columbia,  the  Ex-President  received  the  rite  of  baptism  al  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  McFerren. 

"  Mr.  Polk  has  died  worth  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  settled  upon  his  amiable  lady ;  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  long  make  this  city  her  abode — an  ornament  to  its  society,  for  '  all 
lips  do  praise  her.' 

"  P.  S. — I  have  sent  you  a  rude,  but  accurate  sketch  of  the  mansion 
of  the  Ex-President,  as  draped  with  mourning  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
The  window  blinds  are  tied  with  black  crape,  in,  however,  handsomer 
bows  than  my  pen  has  achieved." — Correspatidence  of  the  NeuhYark 
Herald, 
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GENERAL  SCOTT  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

Mexico,  Febnuxry24y  1848. 

Sir:  On  the  18th  instant,  I  received  your  two  letters,  of  the  13th 
ultimo,  and  immediately  issued  the  general  order.  No.  69,  (a  copy  in- 
closed,) devolving  the  command  of  the  army  in  Mexico  upon  Major  Ge- 
neral Butler. 

As  the  officers  detailed  for  the  court  of  inquiry  before  which  I  am  or* 
dered  to  appear  as  a  criminal,  are  not  known  to  have  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try, I  avail  myself  of  a  moment's  leisure  to  recall  some  of  the  neglects, 
disappointments,  injuries  and  rebukes,  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  me 
by  the  War  Department,  since  my  departure  from  Washington,  November 
23, 1846. 

To  me,  the  business  of  recrimination,  however  provoked,  has  ever 
been  painful.  In  this  summary  I  shall,  therefore,  indulge  in  no  wanton- 
ness of  language,  but  confine  myself  to  naked  historical  facts,  leaving  con- 
clusions to  men  of  sense  and  candor. 

In  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  Mexico,  (only  four  days  were  allowed 
me  at  Washington — when  twenty  might  have  been  most  advantageously 
employed  in  the  great  bureaux — thosie  of  the  chief  engineer's,  chief  of 
ordnance,  chief  quartermaster's  and  chief  commissary  of  subsistence,)  I 
handed  to  you  a  written  request  that  one  of  three  of  our  accomplished 
captains,  therein  mentioned,  might  be  appointed  assistant  adjutant  general, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  for  duty  with  me  in  the  field,  and  there  was  a  va- 
cancy, at  the  time,  for  one.  My  request  has  never  been  attended  to,  and 
thus  I  have  had  no  officer  of  the  adjutant  general's  department  with  me  in 
the  campaign.  Can  another  instance  be  cited  of  denying  to  a  general-in- 
chief,  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  or  even  a  small  one,  the 
selection  of  his  chief  of  the  staff— that  is,  the  chief  in  the  department* of 
orders  and  correspondence  ? 

Early  in  the  following  January,  I  aaked  that  a  general  court-martial 
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might  be  appointed  on  the  pmrt  of  the  President,  for  the  trial  of  two  offi- 
cers (named  by  me),  for  conduct  each  had  committed,  that  endangered,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  success  of  the  impending  campaign ;  and  I  specially  re- 
ferred to  the  anomalous  and  fatal  act  of  Congress,  (May  29, 1830,)  which 
prohibited  me,  as  the  **  accuser  or  prosecutor,"  from  ordering  the  court  for 
the  trial  of  the  cases.  My  application  has  never  been  noticed.  This  neg- 
lect alone  ought  early  to  have  admonished  me  that  1  had  no  hope  of  sup- 
port at  Washington,  in  any  attempt  I  might  make  (against  certain  offi- 
cers) to  maintain  necessary  discipline  in  the  army  I  was  about  to  lead  into 
the  field. 

I  left  Washington  highly  flattered  with  the  confidence  and  kindness 
the  President  had  just  shown  me,  in  many  long  personal  interviews  on 
military  matters.  For  more  than  two  months  my  expressions  of  gratitude 
were  daily  and  fervent,  nor  were  they  much  less  emphatic,  towards  the 
head  of  the  War  Depmrtment.  Proceeding  with  zeal  and  confidence  in 
my  most  hazardous  duties,  I  learned,  January  27,  at  the  Brazos  San  Jago, 
that  an  attempt  was  on  foot  to  create  a  lieutenant  general  to  take  command 
in  the  field  over  me.  Shocked  and  distressed,  I  allowed  of  no  relaxation 
in  my  efforts  to  serve  my  country,  resolved  that,  for  the  short  time  I  was 
likely  to  remain  in  commission,  to  be 

**  True  as  the  dial  to  the  ran, 
,  Although  it  be  not  tkined  upon.' 

A  yet  greater  outrage  soon  followed  :  failing  to  obtain  an  act  for  the 
citizen  lieutenant  general,  a  biN  was  pressed  upon  Congress  to  authorize 
the  placing  9^  junior  major  general,  jtist  appointed,  (the  same  individual,) 
in  command  over  all  the  old  major  generals  then  in  front  of  the  enemy ! 

I  will  not  here  trust  myself  to  add  a  soldier's  comment  upon  those  at- 
tempts, but  I  may  thnnk  God  that  He  did  not  allow  them,  or  subsequent 
injuries,  to  break  down,  entirely,  the  spirit  and  abilities  (such  as  they  are) 
with  which  He  has  endowed  me. 

Foreseeing  at  Washington  that,  from  the  great  demands  of  commerce 
at  the  moment,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  take  up,  perhaps 
at  any  price,  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  at  New-Orleana  and  Mobile  to 
transport  the  regiments  of  my  expedition  from  the  Rio  Grande  frontier  to 
Vera  Cruz,  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  War  Department  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  out  from  the  northern  and  eastern  ports  a  certain  number 
of  large  ships  in  ballast,  in  order  that  the  expedition  mi^ht  not  be  delayed, 
and  in  view  of  "  the  fixed  fact,"  the  return  of  the  vtuniio,  at  Vera  Cruz  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  a  delay  of  a  few  weeks  was  likely  to  prove  a  total 
defeat. 

In  a  paper  transmitted  to  me,  headed  "  Memorandum  for  the  Quarter- 
master General,"  marked  '^  War  Department,  December  15,  1846,"  and 
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signed  by  the  secretary,  which  I  received  January  8,  it  is  said :  **  Independ- 
ently of  this  number  of  transports  for  troops  and  ordnance  stores,  [from 
the  north]  tliere  will  be  required,  say,  five  ships  for  the  transportation,  of 
tlie  [surf]  boats  now  being  prepared,  besides  which,  ten  vessels  must  be 
taken  up  and  sent  out  in  ballast,  [for  troops,]  unless  stores  can  be  put  on 
board,  to  make  up  the  number  (40)  required  by  the  commanding  general." 

The  date  of  this  memorandum  is  December  16,  more  than  three  weeks 
after  my  requisition  and  departure  from  Washington.  Of  not  one  of  the 
*'  ten  vessels,**  in  ballast,  or  with  stores,  (leaving  room  for  troops,)  have  I 
heard  up  to  this  day.  Relying  upon  them,  confidently,  the  embarkation 
was  delayed  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  Brazos  and  Tampico,  from  the  16th 
of  January  to  the  9th  of  March,  leaving,  it  was  feared,  not  half  the  time 
needed  for  the  reduction  of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  castle  before  the  return  of 
the  yellow  fever.  But  half  the  surf  boats  came  at  all,  and  of  the  siege 
train  and  ordnance  stores,  only  about  one-half  liad  arrived  when  the  Mexi- 
can fiugs  were  replaced  by  those  of  the  United  States  on  those  formidable 
places.  We  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  the  point  of  attack,  in  the  midst 
of  frightful  northersy  by  means,  in  great  part  of  trading  crafl,  small  and 
hazardous,  picked  up  accidentally  at  the  Brazos  and  Tampico,  and  when 
the  army  got  ashore,  its  science  and  valor  had  to  supply  all  deficiencies  in 
heavy  guns,  mortars,  and  ordnance  stores. 

The  first  letter  that  1  received  from  the  department,  afler  entering  the 
captured  city,  contained  an  elaborate  rebuke,  (dated  February  22,)  for  hav- 
ing ordered  Colonel  Harney,  2d  dragoons,  to  remain  in  the  command  of  the 
cavalry  with  Major  General  Taylor,  so  as  to  leave  Major  Sumner,  of  the 
same  regiment,  the  senior  of  that  arm,  in  my  expedition.  There  was  no 
great  difference  in  the  number  of  cavalry  companies  with  the  armies. 

This  rebuke  was  written  with  a  complacency  that  argued  the  highest 
professional  experience  in  such  matters,  and  could  not  have  be^n  more  con- 
fident in  its  tone  if  dictated  to  the  greenest  general  of  the  recent  appoints 
ments.  Yet,  without  the  power  of  selecting  commanders  of  particular 
corps,  no  general-in-chief  would^  venture  to  take  upon  himself  the  con- 
duct of  a  critical  campaign.  Such  selections  were  always  made  by  the 
father  of  his  country,  and  the  principal  generals  under  him.  So  in  the 
campaiffn  of  1814, 1  myself  sent  away,  against  their  wishes,  three  senior 
field  officers,  of  as  many  retiriments,  who  were  infirm,  uninstructod,  and 
inefficient,  in  favor  of  three  juniors,  and  with  the  subsequent  approbation 
of  Mnjnr  General  Brown,  on  his  joining  me,  and  the  head  of  the  War  De- 
partmont.  Both  were  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  war,  in  like 
case-^.  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  withont  that  energy  on  my  part,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  no  American  citizen  would  ever  have  cited  the  battles 
of  the  Niagara  wi'hout  a  sigh  for  his  conntry.  I  am  happy,  however, 
that  before  a  word  liad  been  received  from  the  department,  and  indeed  be- 
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fore  it  could  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  question,  I  had  decided  to 
take  with  me  the  frank  and  gallant  colonel,  and  hope  soon  to  leam  that  he 
and  very  many  other  officers  have  been  rewarded  with  brevets  for  their 
highly  distinguished  services  in  the  campaign  that  followed. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  same  rebuke  that,  in  acknowledgingr  your 
communication,  I  said,  from  Vera  Cruz,  April  5,  "  I  might  very  well  con- 
trovert the  military  principles  so  confidently  laid  down  by  the  department, 
[in  the  letter  of  the  22d  February.]  but  believing  that  the  practice  of  the 
United  States  army,  in  the  two  wars  with  Great  Britain,  would  have  do 
weight  in  the  particular  case,  I  waive  further  reply ;  having,  at  the  mth 
ment,  no  leisure  and  no  inclination  for  controversy.'* 

Alluding  to  the  heavy  disappointments,  in  respect  to  transports,  siege 
train,  and  ordnance  stores,  then  already  experienced,  I  wrote  to  the  de- 
par^ent  from  Lobos,  February  28 :  ^*  Perhaps  no  expedition  was  ever  so 
nnaccountably  delayed — by  no  want  of  foresight,  arrangement,  or  energy 
on  my  part,  as  I  dare  affirm — and  under  circumstances  the  most  critical  to 
this  entire  army ;  for  every  body  relied  upon  and  knew,  from  the  first,  as 
weU  as  I  knew,  it  would  be  fatal  to  us  to  attempt  military  operations  oo 
this  coast  after,  probably,  the  first  week  in  April ;  and  here  we  are  at  the 
end  of  February.     Nevertheless  this  army  is  in  heart ;  and  crippled  as  I 
am  in  the  means  required  and  promised,  I  shall  go  forward,  and  expect  to 
take  Vera  Cruz  and  its  castle  in  time  to  escape,  by  pursuing  the  enemy, 
the  pestilence  of  the  coast.'* 

The  city  and  caetle  were  captured  March  29,  and,  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  necessary  means  for  a  road  train,  (no  fault  of  mine,)  the  n^ 
treat,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  wiis  vigorously  commenced  April  8.  The 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  soon  foUowed,  and  we  occupied  Jalapa  and  Perole, 
where  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  supplies  from  Vera  Cmz.  In  those 
positions  I  was  made  to  writhe  under  another  cruel  disappointment. 

In  my  four  memorials,  to  the  department,  on  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  Mexico,  written  at  Washington,  and  dated,  respectively, 
October  27,  November  12, 16,  and  21,  (it  was  only  intimated  to  me  in  the 
night  of  November  18,  that  I  might  prepare  myself  for  the  field,)  papers 
in  which  I  demonstrated  that  Vera  Cruz  was  the  true  base  of  operations, 
and  that  the  enemy's  capital  could  not,  probably,  be  reached  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  I  estimated  that  after  taking  that  great  seaport,  '*  about  20,000 
men,"  or  "  an  army  of  more  than  20,000  men  may  be  needed ;  1.  To  beat, 
in  the  field  and  in  passes,  any  accumulated  force  in  the  way ;  2.  To  gar- 
rison many  important  pointo  in  the  rear,  to  secure  a  free  communicatioo 
with  Vera  Cruz ;  and  3.  To  make  distant  detachments,  in  order  to  gather 
in,  without  long  halts,  necessary  subsistence.'*    And  that  force,  I  sup- 
posed, including  volunteers,  and  aided  by  land  and  money  bounties,  might 
be  raised  in  time  by  adding  ten  or  twelve  new  regiments  of  regulars,  and 
filling  op  the  ranks  of  the  dUL 
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A  bill  was  introduced  for  raising  ten  additional  regular  regiments,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  charge  the  department  with  the  whole  delay  in 
passing  the  bill  through  Congress.  But  it  loas  passed,  February  1 1 ,  1847, 
and  under  it,  by  early  in  April,  some  few  thousand  men  had  been  already 
raised  and  organized.  My  distress  may  be  conceived,  by  any  soldier,  on 
learning  at  Jalapa,  April  27th,  that  the  whole  of  that  force  had  been  sent, 
under  Brigadier  Cadwalader,  to  the  Rio  Grande  frontier. 

In  my  letter  to  the  department,  written  the  day  after,  I  said,  I  had  ex- 
pected that  "  detachments  of  the  new  regiments,  would,  as  you  had  pro- 
mised me,  begin  to  arrive  in  this  month,  and  continue  to  follow  perhaps  in 
June."  "  How  many  (volunteers)  will  re-engage  under  the  act  approved 
March  3,  (only  received  two  days  ago,)  I  know  not ;  probably  but  few. 
Hence,  the  greater  my  disappointment  caused  by  sending  the  new  troops 
to  the  Rio  Grande ;  for,  besides  their  keeping  the  road  in  our  present  rear 
open  for  many  weeks,  by  marches  in  successive  detachments,  I  had  in- 
tended, as  I  advanced,  to  leave  strong  garrisons  in  this  place,  [Jalapa,]  in 
Perote,  and  Puebla,  and  to  keep  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  a  force  equal 
to  any  probable  opposition.  It  may  now  depend  on  the  number  of  the  old 
volunteers  who  may  re-engage,  and  the  number  of  new  troops  that  may 
arrive  from  the  Brazos  in  time  ;  as  also,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  advance 
of  Major  General  Taylor,  whether  I  shall  find  this  army  in  strength  to 
leave  the  garrisons  and  to  occupy  the  capital." 

I  may  add,  that  only  about  fifty  individuals  of  the  old  volunteers  re- 
engaged under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  March  3  ;  that  the  remainder 
were  discharged  May  4 ;  that  Major  General  Taylor  made  no  movement  iu 
advance  of  Saltillo,  and  that  the  new  regulars,  including  Cadwalader's 
brigade,  only  began  to  come  up  with  me,  at  Puebla,  in  July,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  till  August  6.  The  next  day  the  army  commenced  its 
advance  upon  the  capital  with  a  little  more  than  10,000  effective  men. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that,  if  Brigadier  General  Cadwalader^s 
forces  had  not  been  diverted  from  me,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  he  was 
made  to  lose,  without  any  benefit  to  Major  General  Taylor,  much  precious 
time,  I  might  easily  have  taken  this  city  in  the  month  of  June,  and  at 
one-fifth  of  the  loss  sustained  in  August  and  September.  The  enemy 
availed  himself  of  my  forced  delay,  at  Puebla,  to  collect,  to  treble,  to  orga- 
nize and  discipline  his  forces,  as  also  to  erect  numerous  and  powerHil  de- 
fences with  batteries.  Nearly  all  those  extraordinary  preparations,  for 
our  reception,  were  made  after  the  middle  of  June.  And  it  is  known  that 
the  news  of  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista  reached  Washington  in  time  to 
countermand  Cadwalader's  orders  for  the  Rio  Grande,  before  his  departure 
from  New-Orleans.  Two  rifle  companies  with  him  received  the  counter- 
mand there  and  joined  me  early. 

I  know  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  give  oiTence  to  the  department  by 
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expressing  myself  to  the  same  effect,  from  Jalapa,  May  6.    In  a  report  of 
that  date,  I  said  : 

"  The  subject  of  that  order  (No.  135— old  volunteers)  has  given  me 
long  and  deep  solicitude.  To  part  with  so  large  and  so  res}>ectable  a  por- 
tion of  this  army  in  the  middle  of  a  country  which,  though  broken  in  its 
power,  is  not  yet  disposed  to  sue  for  peace  ;  to  provide  for  the  return  home 
of  seven  regiments,  from  this  interior  position,  at  a  time  when  I  find  it 
quite  difficult  to  provide  transportation  and  supplies  for  the  operating  forces 
which  remain  ;  and  all  this  without  any  prospect  of  succor  or  reinforce- 
ment in,  perhaps,  the  next  seven  montlis — beyond  some  300  army  recruits 
— ^present  novelties  utterly  unknown  to  any  invading  army  before.  With 
the  addition  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  new  levies  in  April  and  May — 
asked  for,  and,  until  very  recently,  expected — or  even  with  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  thousand  new  troops,  destined  for  this  army,  but  suddenly,  by 
the  orders  of  the  War  Department,  diverted  to  the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  I 
might,  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  discharge  of  the  old  volunteers-^ 
seven  regiments  and  two  independent  companies — advance  with  confi- 
dence upon  the  enemy's  capital.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  advance ;  bat 
whether  beyond  Puebla,  will  depend  on  intervening  information  and  reflec- 
tion. The  general  panic  given  to  the  enemy  at  Cerro  Gordo  still  remain- 
ing, I  think  it  probable  that  we  shall  go  to  Mexico,  or,  if  the  enemy  reco- 
ver from  that,  we  must  renew  the  consternation  by  another  blow." 

Thus,  like  Cortez,  finding  myself  isolated  and  abandoned,  and  again 
like  him,  always  afraid  that  the  next  ship  or  messenger^  might  recall  or 
farther  cripple  me,  I  resolved  no  longer  to  depend  on  Vera  Cruz  or  home, 
but  to  render  my  little  army  "  a  self-sustaining  machine" — as  I  informed 
every  body,  including  the  head  of  the  War  Department — and  advance  to 
Puebla. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  foregoing  serious  causes  of  complaint,  and 
others  to  be  found  in  my  reports  at  large — particularly  in  respect  to  money 
for  the  disbursing  staff  officers,  clothing,  and  Mr.  Trist,  commissioner — 
that  I  concluded  my  report  from  Puebla,  June  4,  in  these  words : 

"  Considering  the  many  cruel  disappointments  and  mortification  I  have 
been  made  to  feel  since  I  left  Washington,  and  the  total  want  of  support 
or  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department,  which  I  have  so  long 
experienced,  I  beg  to  be  recalled  from  this  army  the  moment  it  may  be 
safe  for  any  person  to  embark  at  Vera  Cruz ;  which,  I  suppose,  will  be 
early  in  November.  Probably  all  field  operations  will  be  over  long  before 
that  time." 

But  my  next  report  (July  26th)  from  Puebla  has,  no  doubt,  in  the 
end,  been  deemed  more  unpardonable  by  the  department.  In  that  paper, 
after  speaking  of  the  "  happy  change  in  my  relations,  both  official  and  pri- 
vate, with  Mr.  Trist,"  I  continued  : 
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'*  Since  about  the  26th  ultimo  [June],  our  intercourse  has  been  fre- 
quent and  cordial,  and  I  found  him  [Mr.  T.]  able,  discreet,  courteous,  and 
amiable.  At  home  it  so  chanced  that  we  had  had  but  the  slightest  possible 
acquaintance  with  each  other.  Hence,  more  or  less  of  reciprocal  preju- 
dice, and  of  the  existence  of  his  feelings  towards  me,  I  knew  (by  priv'ate 
letters),  before  we  met,  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  cabinet  had  a  full  intima- 
tion. 

'*  Still,  the  pronounced  misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Trist  and  my- 
self could  not  have  occurred, but  for  other  circumstances:  1.  His  being 
obliged  to  send  forward  your  letter  of  April  14th,  instead  of  delivering  it 
in  person,  with  the  explanatory  papers  which  he  desired  to  communicate. 
2.  His  bad  health  in  May  and  June,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  now 
become  good ;  and  3.  The  extreme  mystification  into  which  your  letter — 
and  particularly  an  interlineation — unavoidably  threw  me. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  all  I  have  here- 
tofore written  to  the  department  about  Mr.  Trist  should  be  suppressed. 
I  make  this  declaration  as  due  to  my  present  esteem  for  that  gentleman ; 
but  ask  no  favor,  and  desire  none,  at  the  hands  of  the  department.  Jus- 
tice to  myself,  however  tardy,  I  shall  take  care  to  have  done.    *    *    * 

"  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  justice  of  either  of  your  rebukes  contained 
in  the  letter  of  May  31,  [in  relation  to  Mr.  Trist  and  the  prisoners  at  Cerro 
Gordo.]  and  that  I  do  not  here  triumphantly  vindicate  myself,  is  not  from 
the  want  of  will,  means,  or  ability,  hut  time, 

"  The  first  letter  (dated  February  23)  received  from  you  at  Vera  Cruz, 
contained  a  censure,  and  I  am  now  rebuked  for  the  unavoidable — nay, 
wise,  if  it  had  not  been  unavoidable— release  on  parole  of  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Cerro  Gordo ;  even  before  one  word  of  commendation  from  gov- 
ernment has  reached  this  army  on  account  of  its  gallant  conduct  in  the 
capture  of  those  prisoners.  [No  such  commendation  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived, February,  1848.]  So,  in  regular  progression,  I  may — should  the 
same  army  gallantly  bear  me  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  next  six  or 
seven  weeks,  which  is  probable,  if  we  are  not  arrested  by  a  peace  or  a 
truce — look  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  my  country !  You  will 
perceive  that  I  am  aware  (as  I  have  long  been)  of  the  dangers  which  hang 
over  me  at  home ;  but  I,  too,  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  well 
know  the  obligations  imposed,  under  all  circumstances,  by  an  enlightened 
patriotism. 

"  In  respect  to  money,  I  beg  again  to  report  that  the  chief  commissary 
(Captain  Grayson)  of  this  army  has  not  received  a  dollar  from  the  United 
States  since  we  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  March  9.  He  now  owes  more  than 
(200,000,  and  is  obliged  to  purchase,  on  credit,  at  great  disadvantages. 
The  chief  quartermaster  (Cajitain  Irwin)  has  received  perhaps  $60,000, 
and  labors  under  like  incumbrances.    Both  have  sold  drafts  to  small 
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amounts,  and  borrowed  largely  of  the  pay  department,  which  has  received 
about  half  the  money  estimated  for.  Consequently  the  troops  have  some 
four  months'  pay  due  them.  Our  poverty,  or  tlie  neglect  of  the  disbursing 
departments  at  home,  has  been  made  known,  to  our  sliame,  in  the  papers 
of  the  capital  here,  through  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hunt,  that 
was  found  on  the  person  of  the  special  messenger  from  Washington. 

*'  The  army  is  also  suffering  greatly  from  the  want  of  necessary  cloth- 
ing, including  blankets  and  great-coats.  The  new  troops,  (those  w^ho 
have  last  arrived,)  as  destitute  as  the  others,  were  first  told  that  they 
would  find  abundant  supplies  at  New-Orleans ;  next,  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
finally  here ;  whereas,  we  now  have,  perhaps,  a  thousand  hands  engaged 
in  making  shoes  and  (out  of  bad  materials  and  at  high  cost)  pantaloons. 
These  articles,  about  3,000  pairs  of  each,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  cover 
the  nakedness  of  the  troops. 

'*  February  28th,  off  Lobos,  I  wrote  to  Brigadier  General  Brooke,  to 
direct  the  quartermaster  at  New-Orleans  to  send  me  large  supplies  of 
clothing.  March  16  and  23,  Genelral  Brooke  replied  that  the  quartermas- 
ter at  New-Orleans,  had  '  neither  clothing  nor  shoes,'  and  that  he  was 
*  fearful  that  unless  tliey  have  been  sent  out  to  you  direct,  you  will  be 
much  disappointed.' 

'*  Some  small  quantity  of  clothing,  perhaps  one-fiflh  of  our  wants, 
came  to  Vera  Cruz,  from  some  quarter,  and  followed  us  to  Jalapa  and  thia 
place.'* 

I  must  here  specially  remark,  that  this  report.  No.  30,  though  for- 
warded the  night  of  its  date  (July  25),  seems  to  have  been  miscarried. 
Perceiving,  about  November  27,  that  it  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  de- 
partment, I  caused  a  duplicate  to  be  made,  signed  it  and  sent  it  off  by  the 
same  conveyance  with  my  dispatch  No.  36,  and  the  charges  against  Bre- 
vet Major  General  Worth,  Major  General  Pillow,  and  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Duncan,  together  with  the  appeal  against  me,  of  the  former.  All 
these  papers  are  acknowledged  by  the  department  in  the  same  letter,  Janu- 
ary 13,  that  recalls  me. 

It  was  that  budget  of  papers  that  caused  the  blow  of  power,  so  long 
suspended,  to  fall  on  a  devoted  head.  The  three  arrested  officers,  and  he 
who  had  endeavored  to  enforce  a  necessary  discipline  against  them,  are  all 
to  be  placed  together  before  the  same  court.  The  innocent  and  the  guilty, 
the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  judge  and  his  prisoners,  are  dealt  with 
alike.  Most  impartial  justice !  But  there  is  a  discrimination  with  a  ven- 
geance !  While  the  parties  are  on  trial — if  the  appealer  is  to  be  tried  at 
all,  which  seems  doubtful — two  are  restored  to  their  corps — one  of  them 
with  his  brevet  rank,  and  I  am  deprived  of  my  command.  There  can  be  bat 
one  step  more  in  the  same  direction ;  throw  the  rules  and  articles  of  war 
into  the  6,re,  and  leave  all  ranks  in  the  army  free  to  engage  in  denunda- 
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tions,  and  a  general  scramble  for  precedencei  authority,  and  executive  fa- 
vor; The  pronunciamento,  on  the  .part  of  my  factious  juniors,  is  most 
triumphant 

My  recall — under  the  circumstances  a  severe  punishment  itefore  trial, 
but  to  be  followed  by  a  trial  here  that  may  run  into  the  autumn,  and  on 
matters  I  am  but  partially  permitted  to  know  by  the  department  and  my 
accusers — is  very  ingeniously  placed  on  two  grounds:  1.  My  own  re- 
quest, meaning  that  of  June  4,  (quoted  above,  and  there  was  no  other  be- 
fore the  department,)  which  had  been  previously  (July  12)  acknowledged 
and  rebukingiy  declined.  2.  The  arrest  of  Brevet  Major  General  Wortli, 
for  writing  to  the  department,  "  under  the  pretext  and  form  of  an  appeal,*' 
an  open  letter,  to  be  sent  through  me,  in  which  I  was  grossly  and  falsely 
accused  of  *'  malice"  and  "  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentle- 
man," in  the  matter  of  the  general  order.  No.  349,  on  the  subject  of  puff- 
ing letters  for  the  newspapers  at  home. 

On  that  second  point,  the  letter  from  the  department  of  January  13  is 
more  than  ingenious ;  it  is  elaborate,  subtle,  and  profound ;  a  professional 
dissertation,  with  the  rare  merit  of  teaching  principles,  until  now  wholly 
unknown  to  military  codes  and  treatises,  and  of  course  to  all  mere  soldiers, 
however  great  their  experience  in  the  field. 

I  have  not,  in  this  place,  time  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  the  novel  doctrine  in  question.  According  to  the  department, 
any  factious  junior  may,  at  his  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  using 
*'  the  pretext  and  form  of  an  appeal"  against  his  commander,  insult  and 
outrage  him  to  the  grossest  extent,  though  he  be  the  general-in-chief,  and 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  most  critical  operations,  and  that  com- 
mander may  not  arrest  the  incipient  mutineer  until  he  shall  have  first  laid 
down  his  own  authority,  and  submitted  himself  to  a  trial,  or  wait,  at  least, 
until  a  distant  period  of  leisure  for  a  judicial  examination  of  the  appeal ! 
And  this  is  precisely  the  case  under  consideration.  The  department,  in 
its  eagerness  to  condemn  me,  could  not  take  time  to  learn  of  the  ex- 
perienced that  the  gcneral-in-chief  who  once  submits  to  an  outrage 
from  a  junior,  must  lay  his  account  to  suffer  the  like  from  all  the  vicious 
under  him  ;  at  least,  down  to  a  rank  that  may  be  supposed  without  influ- 
ence in  high  quarters  beyond  the  army.  But  this  would  not  be  the  whole 
mischief  to  the  public  service.  Even  the  great  mass  of  the  spirited,  in- 
telligent, and  well  affected,  among  his  brothers  in  arms,  would  soon  re- 
duce such  commander  to  utter  imbecility,  by  holding  him  in  just  scorn  and 
contempt  foi'  his  recreancy  to  himself  and  country.  And  are  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  no  value  in  IheJUld  7 

But  it  was  not  my  request  of  June  4,  nor  report  No.  30  (of  July  25), 
so  largely  quoted  from  above,  nor  yet  the  appeal  of  one  pronunciado^ 
that  has  at  length  brought  down  upon  me  this  visitation,  so  clearly  pie- 
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dieted.  That  appeal,  no  doubt,  had  its  merits,  considering  it  came  from 
an  erratic  brother — a  deserter  from  tlie  other  extreme — who,  having  just 
made  his  peace  with  the  truefaiih,  was  bound  to  signalize  apostasy  by  ac- 
ceptable denunciations  of  one  for  whom,  up  to  Vera  Cruz,  he  had  pro- 
fessed (and  not  without  cause)  the  highest  obligations.  (It  was  there  he 
learned  from  me  that  I  was  doomed  at  Washington,  and  straightway  the 
apostate  began  to  seek,  through  a  quarrel,  the  means  of  turning  that 
knowledge  to  his  own  benefit.)  No,  there  was  (recently)  still  another 
element  associated  in  the  work,  kept,  as  far  as  practicable,  out  of  the  letter 
of  recall ;  an  influence  proceeding  from  the  other  arrested  general,  who  is 
quite  willing  that  it  should  be  generally  understood  (and  who  shall  gainsay 
his  significant  acquiescence  ?)  that  all  rewards  and  punishments  in  this 
army  were,  from  the  first,  to  follow  his  recommendations.  This  tlic  more 
powerful  of  the  pronunciados  against  No.  349  well  knew,  at  the  time,  as 
I  soon  knew  that  he  was  justly  obnoxious  not  only  to  the  animadversions 
of  that  order,  but  to  other  censures  of  yet  a  much  graver  character. 

In  respect  to  this  general,  the  letter  of  recall  observes,  parentlietically, 
but  with  an  acumen  worthy  of  more  than  "  a  hasty"  notice,  tliat  some  of 
my  specifications  of  his  misconduct  *^  are  hardly  consistent  with  your  [my] 
official  reports  and  commendations." 

Seemingly  this  is  a  most  just  rebuke.  But,  waiting  for  the  trials,  I 
will  here  briefly  state,  tliat  unfortunately  I  followed  that  general's  own 
reports,  written  and  oral ;  that  my  confidence  lent  him  in  advance,  had 
been  but  very  slightly  shaken  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  October ;  that 
up  to  that  time,  from  our  entrance  into  this  city,  I  had  been  at  tlie  desk, 
shut  out  from  personal  intercourse  with  my  brother  officers,  and  that  it  was 
not  till  af\er  that  confinement  that  facts,  conduct,  and  motives,  began  to 
pour  in  upon  me. 

A  word  as  to  the  6th  article  of  war.  I  can  truly  say  that  in  this  and 
other  communications,  I  have  not  designed  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  No 
doubt  he,  like  myself  and  all  others,  may  fall  into  mistakes  as  to  particular 
men ;  and  I  cannot,  having  myself  been  behind  the  curtain,  admit  the  legal 
fiction  that  all  acts  of  a  secretary  are  the  acts  of  the  President.  Yet,  in 
my  defensive  statements,  I  have  offered  no  wanton  discourtesy  to  the  head 
of  the  War  Department,  although  that  functionary  is  not  in  ttie  enumera- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  article. 

Closing  my  correspondence  with  the  department  until  after  the  ap- 
proaching trial, 

I  have  tlie  honor  to  remain,  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  8er\-ant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  TO  GENERAL  SCOTT. 

War  Departmeitt,     ) 
Washington,  Apri/ 21,  1848.  S 

Sir  :  It  would  not  be  respectful  to  you  to  pass  unnoticed  you^  extraor- 
dinary letter  of  the  24th  of  February,  nor  just  to  myself  to  permit  it  to 
remain  unanswered  on  the  files  of  this  department. 

To  attempt  to  dispel  the  delusions  which  you  seem  to  have  long  perti- 
naciously cherished,  and  to  correct  the  errors  into  which  you  have  fallen, 
devolves  upon  me  a  duty  which  I  must  not  decline ;  but  in  performing  it  I 
mean  to  be  as  cautious  as  you  profess  to  have  been,  to  abstain  from  any 
^  wanton  discourtesy,"  and  I  hope  to  be  alike  successful.  Your  prudent 
respect  for  the  *'  6th  article  of  war,"  has  induced  you  to  hold  me  ostensi- 
bly responsible  for  many  things  which,  you  are  aware,  are  not  fairly 
chargeable  to  me.  The  device  you  liave  adopted  to  assail  the  President, 
by  aiming  your  blows  at  the  Secretary  of  War,  does  more  credit  to  your 
ingenuity  as  an  accuser,  than  to  your  character  as  a  soldier.  A  premedi- 
tated contrivance  to  avoid  responsibility  does  not  indicate  an  intention  not 
to  do  wrong. 

The  general  aspect  of  your  letter  discloses  an  evident  design  to  create 
a  belief  that  you  were  drawn  forth  from  your  quiet  position  in  a  bureau  of 
this  department,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  our  armies  in  Mexico, 
for  *the  purpose  of  being  sacrificed ;  and  that,  to  accomplish  this  end, 
'*  neglects,  disappointments,  injuries,  and  rebukes"  were  '*  inflicted"  on 
you,  and  the  necessary  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  success  with- 
held ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  GJovemment,  after  preferring  you  to  any 
other  of  tlie  gallant  generals  within  the  range  of  its  choice,  had  labored  to 
frustrate  its  own  plans,  to  bring  defeat  upon  its  own  armies,  and  involve  it- 
self in  niin  and  disgrace,  for  an  object  so  unimportant  in  its  bearing  upon 
public  affairs.  A  charge  so  entirely  preposterous,  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
all  the  probabilities  of  human  conduct,  calls  for  no  refutation. 

For  other  purposes  than  to  combat  this  fondly  cherished  chimera,  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  notice  some  of  your  specific  allegations. 

It  is  true  that,  after  yon  were  designated  for  the  chief  command  of  our 
-armies,  the  President  was  desirous  that  your  departure  should  not  be  un- 
necessarily delayed,  but  you  were  not  restricted,  as  you  allege,  to  **  only 
four  days,"  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  at  Washington.  You 
were  not  ordered  away  until  you  had  reported  that  these  preparations  were 
80  far  completed  that  your  presence  here  was  no  lonjrer  required.  I'hen, 
instead  of  going  directly  to  Mexico,  you  were  permitted,  at  your  own  re- 
quest, to  take  a  circuitous  route  through  New-York,  and  there  to  remain 
a  few  days.    You  staid  at  New- York  nearly  nn  entire  week ;  and  not  until 
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the  19th  of  December  (twenty-six  days  after  leaving  Washington),  did 
you  reach  New-Orleans,  where  you  would  have  arrived  in  seven  days,  if 
you  had  been  required  to  take  the  direct  route.  This  solicited  indulgence, 
by  which  your  arrival  at  New-Orleans  was  delayed  nearly  three  weeks, 
is  incompatible  with  your  allegation  that  you  were  allowed  "  only  four 
days  at  Washington,  where  twenty  might  have  been  most  advantageously 
employed/'  Tliis  complaint  has  relation  to  facts  within  your  own  knowl- 
edge ;  error,  therefore,  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  any  solicitude  to  be  ac- 
curate. As  this  is  your  opening  charge  against  the  War  Department,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  those  which  follow,  I  shall  make  the  refu- 
tation of  it  still  more  complete,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  with  what 
recklessness  you  have  perfonned  tlie  functions  of  an  accuser,  and  liow 
little  reliance,  in  the  present  state  of  your  feelings,  can  be  placed  on  your 
memory.  You  are  the  witness  by  whom  your  allegation  is  to  be  dis- 
proved. On  the  day  of  your  departure  from  Washington,  you  left  with 
me  a  paper  in  your  own  handicritingy  dated  November  23d,  1846,  with  the 
following  heading :  "  Notes,  suggesting  topics  to  be  embraced  in  the  Se- 
cretary's instructions  to  General  S.,  drawn  up  (in  haste)  at  the  request  of 
tlie  former.'*    From  that  paper  I  extract  tlie  following  paragraph : 

"  I  [the  Secretary  of  War]  am  pleased  to  learn  from  you  [General 
Scott]  that  you  have,  in  a  very  few  days,  already,  through  the  general 
staff  of  the  army  here,  laid  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  purposes  with  which 
you  are  charged,  and  that  you  now  think  it  best  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
iouthicest,  in  order  to  organize  the  largest  number  of  troops  that  cai  be 
obtained  in  time  for  that  most  important  expedition" — the  expedition  against 
Vera  Cruz.  Here  is  your  own  most  explicit  admission  tliat  you  repre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  War,  before  leaving  Washington,  that  ar- 
rangements were  so  far  completed,  that  you  thought  it  best  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  army  in  Mexico,  and  yet  you  make  it  your  opening  charge 
against  the  department,  that  you  were  forced  away  to  Mexico  before  you 
had  time  for  necessary  preparations. 

I  present  the  next  charge  in  your  own  language :  "  I  handed  to  you  a 
written  request  tlmt  one  of  three  of  our  accomplished  captains,  therein 
namcfi,  might  be  appointed  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  the  rank  of 
Major,  for  duty  with  me  in  the  field,  and  there  v}as  a  vacancy,  at  the  time, 
for  one.  My  request  has  never  been  attended  to ;  and  thus  I  have  had  no 
officer  of  the  adjutant  generars  department  with  me  in  the  campaign. 
Can  another  instance  be  cited  of  denying  to  a  general-in-chief,  in  the  field, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  or  even  a  small  one,  the  selection  of  his  chief 
of  the  staff-— that  is,  the  chief  in  the  department  of  orders  and  correspond- 
ence ?" 

Were  the  case  precisely  as  you  have  stated  it  to  be,  you  have  given 
too  much  prominence,  as  a  matter  of  ctMnplaint,  to  the  President's  refusal 
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to  be  controlled  in  the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power  by  your  wishes. 
Had  there  been  a  vacancy,  such  as  you  mention,  for  one  of  the  **  accom- 
plished captains"  you  named,  no  one  knows  better  than  you  do  that  your 
request  could  not  have  been  acceded  to,  without  departing  from  the  uniform 
rule  of  selection  for  staff  appointments — without  violating  the  rights  of  se- 
veral officers  to  regular  promotion,  and  offering  an  indignity  to  all  those  who 
held  the  position  of  assistant  adjutants  general  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
The  rule  of  regular  promotion  in  the  staff  is  as  inflexible,  and  has  been 
as  uniformly  observed,  as  that  in  the  line.  It  must  appear  surprising  that 
you,  who  were  so  deeply  *'  shocked  and  distressed"  at  the  suggestion  of 
appointing,  by  authority  of  Congress,  a  ^^  citizen  lieutenant  general,"  or 
vesting  the  President  with  power  to  devolve  the  command  of  the  army  on 
a  major  general,  without  regard  to  priority  in  the  date  of  his  commission, 
should,  in  your  first  request  after  being  assigned  to  command,  ask  the  Pre- 
sident to  disregard  the  rights  of,  at  least,  four  officers,  as  meritorious  as  the 
**  three  accomplished  captains"  named  by  you.  The  President's  views  on 
this  subject  undoubtedly  differ  from  yours.  His  regard  for  the  rights  of 
officers  is  not  graduated  by  their  rank.  Those  of  captains  and  major  ge- 
nerals have  equal  value  in  bis  estimation,  and  an  equal  claim  to  his  respect 
and  protection.  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is  a  just  ground  of  censure  and  re- 
buke against  the  **  head  of  the  War  Department,"  that  the  President  did 
not  see  fit,  in  order  to  gratify  your  feelings  of  favoritism,  to  disregard  the 
claims,  and  violate  the  rights,  of  all  the  assistant  adjutants  general  of  the 
rank  of  captain  then  in  commission. 

But,  so  far  as  it  is  made  a  ground  of  complaint  and  reproof,  this  is  noi 
the  worst  aspect  of  the  case.  You  are  entirely  mistaken  in  the  assertion 
that  there  was  then  a  vacancy  in  the  adjutant  general's  staff,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  to  which  either  of  the  captains  recommended  by  you  could  have 
been  properly  appointed.  There  was  no  such  vacancy.  To  show  the 
correctness  of  this  statement,  and  to  demonstrate  your  error,  I  appeal  to 
the  army  register  and  the  records  of  the  adjutant  general's  office.  Yonr 
mistake  as  to  an  obvious  fact,  lying  within  the  range  of  matters  with 
which  you  are  presumed  to  be  familiar,  has  excited  less  surprise  than  the 
declaration  that,  by  the  non-compliance  with  your  request,  you  "  have  had 
no  officer  of  the  adjutant  general's  departntent  with  me  [you]  in  the  cam- 
paign." Every  officer  of  that  department,  at  least  eight,  were,  as  you  well 
knew,  subject  to  your  command.  When  you  arrived  in  Mexico,  there 
were  with  the  army  at  least  five  assistant  adjutants  general,  all  at  yonr 
service.  That  you  chose  to  employ  none  of  them  at  your  head-quartera, 
and  detached  from  other  appropriate  duties  an  officer  to  act  as  an  assistant 
adjutant  general,  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  slight  to  the  whole  of  that 
staff  then  with  you  in  Mexico,  and  a  cause  of  complaint ;  but  certainly  not 
a  complaint  to  emanate  from  you  against  the  War  Department.    Willing 
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as  I  am  to  pretnme,  thongh  iiiiable  to  conceive,  that  circumstances  jaati- 
fied  yon  in  passing  over  all  the  assistant  adjutants  general  then  with  the 
army,  and  in  selecting  an  officer  of  the  line  to  perform  the  duties  of  adju- 
tant  general  at  yoar  head-qoaiters,  I  was  mach  surprised  to  learn  from  yoa 
that,  when  General  Worth  sent  to  yon  one  of  these  *'  accomplished  cap- 
tains,'* the  first  on  your  list,  under  the  belief  that  yon  desired  his  services 
as  an  acting  assistant  adjutant  general,  yon  declined  to  employ  him  in  that 
capacity ;  and  I  am  still  more  surprised  to  perceive  that  you  have  made  it 
a  distinct  ground  of  charge  in  your  arraignment  of  the  War  Department, 
that  yon  were  not  permitted  to  have  him  as  an  assistant  adjutant  general  at 
your  head-quarters.  Had  you  selected  him  instead  of  another,  as  you 
might  have  done,  you  would  have  been  bereft  of  all  pretext  for  complaint. 
Though  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  adjutant  general's  staff  of  the  grade 
of  major,  for  which  only  you  recommended  the  "  accomplished  captains," 
and  to  which  only  they  were  properly  eligible,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  it 
of  the  rank  of  captain.  For  this  position  you  recommended  an  officer  in 
General  Wool's  staff,  then  on  the  Chihuahua  expedition.  This  officer  was 
subsequently  appointed  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
as  you  desired,  and  has  ever  since  been  at  the  head-quarten  of  that  general. 
Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  your  request,  so  far  as  it  was  proper  and 
reasonable,  was  actually  complied  with. 

The  next  specification  in  the  catalogue  of  charges  preferrred  against 
me  is,  that  a  court-martial  was  not  instituted  by  the  President  for  the  trial 
of  General  Marshall  and  Captain  Montgomery  on  your  charges  against 
tnem.  The  offences  imputed  to  them  were  certainly  not  of  an  aggravated 
character.  The  one,  as  was  alleged,  had  been  incautious  in  relation  to  a 
dispatoh,  under  circumstances  that  might  admit  of  its  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  other  had  not  carried  a  dispatoh  with  as 
much  expedition  as  you  thought  he  might  have  done.  As  one  was  a  ge- 
neral officer,  a  court  to  try  him  must,  have  been  composed  of  officers  of 
high  rank.  Before  the  order  for  assembling  it  could  have  reached  Mexico, 
it  was  foreseen  that  your  command  would  be  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  probably 
engaged  in  an  active  siege  of  that  city.  Officere  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  then  sent  from  your  column  to  Monterey  or  the  Rio  Grande,  (where 
the  court  must  have  been  held,)  without  great  detriment  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. Had  you  been  deprived  of  several  officera  of  high  rank,  at  that 
critical  period,  by  order  of  the  President,  it  would  have  a&brded  a  bet- 
ter pretence  of  complaint  than  any  one  in  your  extended  catalogue.  Had 
the  court  been  composed  of  officera  taken  from  General  Taylor's  com- 
mand, it  would  have  still  further  weakened  his  condition,  already  weak  in 
consequence  of  the  very  large  force  you  had  withdrawn  from  him.  Sub- 
sequent evente  have  proved  that  it  was  most  fortunate  the  President  did 
not  comply  with  your  request,  for  had  he  done  so,  some  of  the  officen 
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highest  in  rank  and  most  conspicuous  at  Buena  Vista  might,  at  that  criti- 
cal  juncture,  have  been  separated  from  their  commands  and  engaged  on  a 
court  at  a  distance  from  that  gloriouis  scene  of  action.  It  is  not  fanciful  to 
suppose  that  their  absence  wight  have  changed  the  fortune  of  that  event- 
ful day,  and  that,  instead  of  rejoicing,  as  we  now  do,  in  a  triumphant  vic- 
tory, among  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  we  might 
have  had  to  lament  a  most  disastrous  defeat,  and  the  almost  total  loss  of 
the  whole  force  you  had  left  to  sustain  that  frontier. 

No  man  has  more  reason  than  yourself  to  rejoice  that  no  order  emanar 
ted  from  Washington,  though  requested  by  you,  which  would  have  fm> 
ther  impaired  the  efficiency  of  General  Taylor's  command  in  the  criflia 
that  then  awaited  him. 

My  letter  of  the  22d  of^  February,  conveying  the  President's  views  in 
regard  to  your  order  depriving  Colonel  Harney  of  his  appropriate  com- 
mand, is  severely  arraigned  by  you  as  offensive,  both  in  manner  and  matter. 

The  facts  in  relation  to  this  case  of  alleged  grievance  are  now  before 
the  public,  and  a  brief  allusion  to  them  will  place  the  transaction  in  its 
true  light.  Under  your  orders  Colonel  Harney  had  brought  seven  compor 
nies  of  his  regiment,  the  2d  dragoons,  from  Monterey  to  the  Brazos,  to  be 
under  your  immediate  command ;  and  two  others,  being  all  of  the  regiment 
in  Mexico,  were  expected  to  follow  within  a  few  days.  In  the  midst  of  his 
high  hopes  and  ardent  desire  for  active  service,  you  took  from  him  the 
command  of  his  own  regiment,  devolved  it  on  one  of  his  junior  officers, 
and  ordered  him  back  to  General  Tavlor's  line,  to  look  for  what  was  not 
inappropriately  denominated  *^  an  imaginary  command.'*  Outraged  in  his 
feelings  and  injured  in  his  rights,  he  respectfully  remonstrated ;  his  appeal 
to  your  sense  of  justice  was  unavailing.  Neither  to  this  gallant  officer, 
nor  to  the  President,  did  you  assign  any  sufficient  or  even  plausible  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  proceeding.  The  whole  army,  I  believe,  and  the 
whole  country,  where  the  transaction  became  known,  entertained  but  one 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  that  was,  that  you  had  infficted  an  injury  and 
an  outrage  upon  a  brave  and  meritorious  officer.  Such  an  act,  almost  the 
first  on  your  assuming  command,  boded  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
public  service,  and  devolved  upon  the  President  the  duty  of  interposing  to 
protect  the  injured  officer.  This  interposition  you  have  made  a  grave 
matter  of  accusaHon  against  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  and  have 
characterized  it  as  a  censure  and  a  rebuke.  It  may  imply  both,  and  stQl, 
being  merited,  may  leave  you  without  a  pretence  for  complaint.  The  Pre- 
sident, after  alluding  to  his  duty  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  officers  under 
your  command,  as  well  as  your  own  rights,  informed  you  that  he  did  not 
discover  in  the  case,  as  you  had  presented  it,  sufficient  cause  for  such  an 
order ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  Colonel  Harney  had  a  just  cause  to  complain, 
and  that  he  hoped  tho  inritter  had  been  reconsidered  by  you,  and  the  colo- 
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Del  restored  to  hie  appropriate  command.  Your  own  subeequent  course 
in  this  case  demonstrates  the  nnreasonablenes  of  your  complaint,  and  vin- 
dicates the  correctness  of  the  President's  proceedings.  You  had  really 
rebuked  and  censured  your  own  conduct,  for  even  before  you  had  received 
the  President's  views,  you  had,  as  he  hoped  you  would,  reconsidered  the 
matter,  become  convinced  of  your  error,  reversM  your  own  order,  and  re- 
stored Colonel  Harney  to  his  conunand ;  thus  giving  the  strongest  evidence 
in  fiivor  of  the  propriety  and  correctness  of  all  the  President  had  done  in 
the  case.  I  give  you  too  much  credit  for  steadiness  of  purpose,  to  suspect 
that  you  retraced  your  steps  from  mere  caprice,  or  for  any  other  cause 
than  a  conviction  that  you  had  fallen  into  error.  After  the  matter  had 
thus  terminated,  it  appears  unaccountable  to  me  that  you,  who  above  all 
others  should  wish  it  to  pass  into  oblivion,  have  again  called  attention  to  it 
by  making  it  an,  item  in  your  arraignment  of  the  War  Department 

Yon  struggle  in  vain  to  vindicate  your  course  in  this  case,  by  referring 
to  your  own  acts  in  the  campaign  of  1814.  You  then  sent  away,  as  you 
■liege,  against  their  wishes,  ^  three  senior  field  officers,  of  as  many  regi- 
ments, who  were  infimij  uninstructed,  and  inefficierUf  in  favor  of  three 
juniors,  and  with  the  subsequent  approbation  of  Major  General  Brown  and 
the  bead  of  the  War  Department"  This  precedent  does  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment change  the  aspect  of  the  present  case.  Colonel  Harney  was  not 
"  infirm,  uninstructed,  and  inefficient ;"  you  did  not  assign,  and  in  defer- 
ence to  the  known  opinion  of  the  army  and  country,  you  did  not  venture 
to  assign  that  reason  for  deposing  him.  I  do  not  underetand  the  force  of 
jTOur  logical  deduction,  that,  because  you,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  de- 
prived officers  under  you  of  their  commands,  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons, with  subsequent  approval,  you  may  now,  and  at  any  time,  do  the 
nme  thing,  without  any  reason  whatever ;  and  if  the  President  interposes 
to  correct  the  procedure,  you  have  a  just  cause  to  complain  of  an  indig- 
nity, and  a  right  to  arraign  the  War  Department 

As  your  animadveraion  upon  the  tone  of  my  letter  is,  probably,  not  a 
blow  aimed  at  a  much  more  conspicuous  object,  to  be  reached  through  me, 
I  ought,  pertiaps,  to  pass  it  without  notice.  On  revision  of  that  letter,  I 
cannot  perceive  that  it  is  not  entirely  respectful  in  manner  and  language. 
The  views  of  the  President  are  therein  confidently  expressed,  because 
they  were  confidently  entertained.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  you  that, 
"  if  dictated  to  the  greenest  general  of  the  recent  appointments,"  the 
letter  would  not  have  been  exceptionable.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  modify  and  graduate  my  style,  so  as  to  meet,  according  to  your 
ftstidious  views,  the  various  degrees  of  greenness  and  ripeness  of  the 
generals,  to  whom  I  am  required  to  convey  the  orders  of  the  President ; 
and  for  any  such  defect  in  my  official  communications  I  have  no  apology 
to  offer. 


,   * 
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In  the  same  letter,  wherein  you  complain  of  being  censured  for  your 
course  in  relation  to  Colonel  Harney,  you  say,  "I  am  now  rebuked  for  the 
unavoidable — ^nay  wise,  if  it  had  not  been  unavoidable — release,  on  parole, 
of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Cerro  Grordo — even  before  one  word  of  com- 
mendation from  government  had  reached  this  army,  on  account  of  its  gal- 
lant conduct  in  the  capture  of  those  prisoners."  Accident  alone,  not  any 
oversight  or  neglect  on  my  part,  has  given  you  the  apparent  advantage  of 
the  aggravation,  which  you  have  artfully  thrown  into  this  charge.  My 
letter,  commending  yourself  and  the  gallant  army  under  your  command, 
for  the  glorious  achievement  at  Cerro  Gordo,  was  written  and  sent  to  yon 
on  the  19th  of  May,  eleven  days  before  that  which  you  are  pleased  to  con- 
sider as  containing  a  rebuke. 

But  I  meet  the  main  charge  with  a  positive  denial.  You  never  were 
rebuked  for  discharging  the  prisoners  taken  at  Cerro  Gordo.  This  issue 
can  be  tried  by  the  record.  All  that  was  ever  said  on  the  subject,  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract  from  my  letter  of  the  31st  of  May. 

**  Your  course  hitherto,  in  relation  to  prisoners  of  war,  both  men  and 
officers,  in  discharging  them  on  parole,  has  been  liberal  and  kind ;  but 
whether  it  ought  to  be  still  longer  continued,  or  in  some  respects  changed, 
has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  President,  and  he  has  directed  me 
to  communicate  to  you  his  views,  on  the  subject.  He  is  not  unaware  of 
the  great  embarrassment  their  detention,  or  the  sending  of  them  to  the 
United  States,  would  occasion ;  but,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  officers,  he 
thinks  they  should  be  detained  until  duly  exchanged.  In  that  case,  it  will 
probably  be  found  expedient  to  send  them,  or  most  of  them,  to  the  United 
States.  You  will  not,  therefore,  except  for  special  reasons  in  particular 
cases,  discharge  the  officers,  who  may  be  taken  prisoners,  but  detain  them 
with  you,  or  send  them  to  the  United  States,  as  you  shall  deem  most  ex- 
pedient" 

If  I  understand  the  force  of  terms,  there  is  nothing  in  this  language 
which,  by  fair  interpretation,  can  be  made  to  express  or  imply  a  rebuke.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  mind,  other  than  one  of  a  diseased  sensitiveness, 
ever  anxious  to  discover  causes  for  complaint  and  accusation,  could  ima- 
gine that  any  thing  like  a  rebuke  was  contained  in  this  extract ;  yet  on  this 
unsubstantial  basis  alone  rests  the  charge,  over  and  over  again  presented, 
that  you  were  rebuked  by  the  War  Department,  for  discharging  the  pris- 
oners captured  at  Cerro  Gordo.  If,  in  a  case  where  it  was  so  easy  to  be 
right  and  so  difficult  to  get  wrong,  you  could  fall  into  such  an  obvious  mis- 
take, what  may  not  be  expected  from  you  in  other  matters,  where  your 
perverted  feelmgs  have  a  freer  and  wider  range  ? 

Before  considering  your  complaints,  for  not  having  been  supplied  with 
sufficient  means  for  transportation  for  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  I 
will  notice  your  *'  four  memorials"  to  the  War  Department,  in  whic^  you 
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demonstrated,  as  you  state,  that  Vera  Cruz  was  the  true  basis  of  opera- 
tions, and  that  the  enemy's  capital  could  not,  probably,  be  reached  from  the 
Rio  Grande.  ^ 

I  cannot  discover  the  pertinency  of  your  allusion  to  these  four  memo- 
rials, except  it  be  to  put  forth  a  claim  to  the  merit  of  originating  the  expe- 
dition against  Vera  Cruz,  and  of  being  the  firet  to  discover  that  the  most 
practicable  route  to  the  city  of  Mexico  was  from  that  point  on  the  Gulf; 
bat  your  known  abhorrence  for  a  **  pruriency  of  fame  not  earned,"  ought 
to  shield  you  from  the  suspicion  of  such  an  infirmity. 

I  am  sure  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact — ^but,  if  you  are,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true — that  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz  had  been  for  some 
time  under  consideration ;  that  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  get  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  defences  of  that  city,  the  strength  of  the  castle,  and  the 
difficulties  which  would  attend  the  debarkation  of  troops ;  that  maps  had 
been  procured  and  carefully  examined ;  that  persons  who  had  resided  there, 
and  officere  of  the  army  and  navy,  had  been  consulted  on  the  subject,  and 
the  enterprise  actually  resolved  on  before  the  date  of  your  first  memoir, 
and  before  you  were  thought  of  to  conduct  it. 

As  early  as  the  9th  of  July,  1846,  within  two  months  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  before  the  main  body  of  troops  raised  for  its  prosecution 
had  reached  the  scene  of  operations,  considerable  attention  had  been  given 
to  that  subject.  On  that  day  a  letter,  from  this  department  to  General 
Taylor,  thus  alludes  to  a  movement  from  Vera  Cruz  into  the  interior  of  the 
enemy's  country. 

'*  If,  from  all  the  information  you  may  communicate  to  the  department, 
as  well  as  that  derived  from  other  sources,  it  should  appear  that  tlie  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  to  the  conducting  of  a  campaign,  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  present  base  of  your  operations,  for  any  considerable  distance 
into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  will  be  very  great,  the  department  will  consider 
whether  the  main  invasion  should  not  ultimately  take  place  from  some 
point  on  the  coast,  say  Tdmpico,  or  some  other  point  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vera  Cruz.  This  suggestion  is  made  with  a  view  to  call  your  attention 
to  it,  and  to  obtain  from  you  such  information  as  you  may  be  able  to  im- 
part. Should  it  be  determined  that  the  main  army  should  invade  Mexico 
at  some  other  point  than  the  Rio  Grande — say  the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz 
— a  large  and  sufficient  number  of  transport  vessels  could  be  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  the  time  the  healthy  season  sets  in — say 
early  in  November.  The  main  army,  with  all  its  munitions,  could  be 
transported,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  behind  to  hold  and  occupy  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  all  the  towns  and  provinces  which  you  may  have  conquered 
l)efore  that  time.  In  the  event  of  such  being  the  plan  of  operations,  your 
opinion  is  desired,  what  increased  force,  if  any,  will  be  required  to  carry  it 
out  with  success.     We  learn  that  the  army  could  be  disembarked  a  few 
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miles  distant  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  readily  invest  the  town  in  its  rear,  with- 
out coming  within  the  range  of  the  gans  of  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  d' 
Ulloa.  The  town  could  be  readily  taken  by  land,  while  the  fortress,  being 
invested  by  land  and  sea,  and  all  communication  cut  off,  must  soon  fall. 
From  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico  there  is  a  fine  road,  upon  which 
the  diligences  or  stage  coaches  run  daily.  The  distance  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  that  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  city  of  Mexico." 

The  subject  was  again  brought  into  view  on  the  13th  of  October,  in 
the  same  year,  and  more  particularly  on  the  22d  of  October,  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  General  Taylor.  At  the  last  date,  the  plan  had  been  so  far 
matured  that  several  officers  of  the  staff  and  line  were  indicated  for  that 
service.  This  was  nearly  a  month 'before  it  was  determined  to  employ  you 
with  the  army  in  any  part  of  Mexico. 

It  was  never  contemplated  here  to  strike  at  the  city  of  Mexico  from 
the  line  occupied  by  General  Taylor,  or  through  any  other,  except  that 
from  Vera  Cruz.  If  the  war  was  to  be  pushed  to  that  extent,  it  required 
no  elaborate  demonstration,  no  profound  military  talent,  nothing  more 
than  common  sagacity  and  very  slight  reflection  on  the  subject,  to  see  the 
propriety  and  the  necessity  of  making  Vera  Cruz  the  base  of  military  ope- 
rations. 

An  alleged  deficiency  of  means  to  transport  the  troops  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Vera  Cruz  seems  to  be  most  prominently  presented,  and  most  con- 
fidently relied  on,  to  sustain  your  charge  against  the  War  Department  for 
neglecting  this  branch  of  its  duties.  I  issued,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  the 
proper  order,  so  far  as  the  means  of  transportation  were  to  be  drawn  from 
the  north ;  but  the  allegation  is  that  it  was  issued  too  late,  and  was  never 
executed.  It  was  issued  at  least  four  days  before  you  arrived  at  New- 
Orleans,  on  your  way  to  the  army.  If  promptly  executed,  it  was  a  reas- 
onable calculation  that  the  "  ten  vessels,"  alluded  to  in  your  letter,  would 
have  arrived  in  season  to  receive  the  troops,  as  soon  as  you  could  collect 
them  from  their  remote  and  scattered  positions  in  the  interior  of  Mexico, 
bring  them  to  the  sea-coast,  and  prepare  for  their  embarkation.  Whether 
an  order  for  ships  to  be  sent  out  in  ballast,  issued  the  15th  of  December, 
was  or  was  not  in  season  for  the  service  they  were  designed  for,  depends 
upon  the  time  when  the  expedition  could  be  got  ready  to  sail.  To  deter- 
mine this,  a  regard  must  be  paid  to  what  you  required  to  be  done  prepara- 
tory to  the  e^cpedition,  rather  than  what  you  may  have  said  on  that  subject. 

A  reference  to  two  or  three  of  your  requisitions  will  show  that  no  ra- 
tional hope  could  be  entertained  that  the  expedition  would  set  forth  before 
the  middle  or  the  last  of  February.  You  required,  as  one  item  of  the 
outfit,  one  hundred  and  forty  surf  boats— all  to  be  constructed  after  you 
left  Washington.    Though  the  department  urged  a  less  number,  you  in- 
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sisted  on  all.  Yon  estimated  tlie  expense  of  each  at  tt^OOy  and  thought, 
by  putting  the  principal  ship-yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  requisition, 
they  might  be  constructed  by  the  first  of  January.  To  show  what  reli- 
ance was  to  be  placed  on  your  calculation,  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  though 
due  regard  to  economy  was  had  in  procuring  these  boats,  each  cost  on  an 
average  (950 — nearly  fivefold  your  estimate.  Conceding  that  you  erred 
much  less  as  to  the  time  within  which  they  could  be  constructed — ^nay, 
more,  admitting  they  could  have  been  ready  by  the  first  of  January,  and 
sooner  you  did  not  expect  they  could  be  made — ^by  no  reasonable  calcula- 
tion could  they  have  reached  the  coast  of  Mexico  before  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary. The  expedition  could  not  go  forth  without  them.  In  your  letter  to 
me,  dated  the  28th  of  February,  off  Loboe,  yon  state  that  but  a  small  part 
of  the  transports  engaged  at  New-Orleans,  under  your  orders  of  the  28th 
December,  had  arrived,  and  "  not  one  of  the  ten  ordered  by  your  memo- 
randum of  the  15th  of  that  month,  and  the  whole  were  due  at  the  Brazos  on 
iheXbthqf  January, ^^  Having  thus  shown,  by  your  own  opinion,  that,  un- 
der  my  order,  **  the  ten  vessels"  ought  to  have  been  at  the  Brazos  at  least 
ffteen  days  before  the  expedition  could  have  been  ready  to  sail,  I  have  vindica- 
ted myself  from  the  charge  of  having  neglected  my  duty,  by  not  issuing 
that  order  at  an  earlier  date.  If  issued  earlier,  it  would  have  involved  a 
largely  increased  expenditure  for  demurrage,  and  resulted  in  no  public 
benefit 

But  the  graver  part  of  this  charge  is,  that  none  of  these  "  ten  vessels" 
ever  arrived.  "  Relying,"  you  say,  in  the  letter  now  under  consideration, 
**  upon  them  [the  ten  vessels]  confidently,  the  embarkation  was  delayed, 
in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  at  the  Brazos  and  Tampico,  from  the  15th  oP  Janu- 
aiy  to  the  9th  of  March,  leaving,  it  was  feared,  not  half  the  time  needed 
for  the  reduction  of  Vera  Cruz  and  its  castle,  before  the  return  of  the  yel- 
low fever."  To  whomsoever  the  calamitous  consequences  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  these  "  ten  vessels"  and  your  "  cruel  disappointment"  in  rela- 
tion to  them  are  imputable,  he  has  certainly  involved  himself  in  a  serious 
responsibility.  I  hope  to  remove  the  whole  of  it  from  "  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,"  and  entertain  some  apprehensions  that  it  will  fall,  in 
part,  upon  the  commanding  general  of  the  expedition. 

The  execution  of  the  most  difficult  branch  of  duties  appertaining  to  a 
military  expedition — ^providing  for  transportation — ^is  by  the  distribution  of 
the  business  of  the  War  Department  allotted  to  the  quartermaster  general. 
As  an  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz  had  been  resolved  on  some  time  before 
yon  were  assigned  to  take  command  of  it.  General  Jesup  had  gone  to 
New-Orleans  to  be  in  the  best  position  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  such  an  enterprise.  From  his  great  knowledge,  and  long  experience  in 
military  affiurs,  not  only  in  his  appropriate  department,  but  as  a  commander 
in  the  field,  the  government  thought  it  fortunate  that  you  could  have  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  so  able  a  counsellor. 
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Your  0ngge0tion  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  send  ships  in  ballast 
from  the  north,  for  transports,  was  not  neglected  or  unheeded  by  me. 
Whether  it  would  be  necessary,  or  not,  depended,  according  to  your  state- 
ment to  me,  upon  the  means  of  transportation  which  could  be  procured  at 
New-Orleans,  &.c.  My  first  step  was,  to  write  to  the  quartermaster  gene- 
ral, then  at  that  place,  for  information  on  that  subject.  In  my  letter  to  him 
of  1 1th  of  December,  I  said :  ^  It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  vessels  in 
the  service  of  the  quartermaster's  department  can  be  used  as  transports  for 
the  expedition.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  department  here  should 
know  what  portion  of  the  transportation  can  be  furnished  by  the  ordinaiy 
means  which  the  quartermaster's  department  has  now  under  its  control  for 
the  purposes  of  its  expedition.  I  have  to  request  that  information  on  this 
point  should  be  furnished  without  delay. 

"Another  point  upon  which  the  department  desires  information  is, 
what  amount  of  means  of  transportation,  for  such  an  expedition,  can  be 
famished  at  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  and  in  that  quarter. 

'*  The  expense  of  procuring  transports  from  the  Atlantic  cities  will  be 
exorbitant  Freights  are  very  high,  and  most  of  the  good  vessels  are  en- 
gaged for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  commerce." 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  you  saw  this  letter,  on  your  first  ar- 
rival at  New-Orleans.  In  writing  to  me  from  that  place,  December  21st, 
yon  observe,  **  I  have  seen  your  letter  (in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hunt)  to  the  quartermaster  general,  dated  the  11th."  You  could  not  mis- 
take its  object,  because  it  was  clearly  expressed.  I  asked  distinctly  what 
means  of  transportations  for  the  expedition  can  be  furnished  at  New-Or^ 
leans,  &c.,  and  referred  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  procuring  trans- 
ports from  the  Atlantic  cities.  You  could  not,  therefore,  but  know  that 
my  course,  as  to  sending  ships  in  ballast  from  the  north,  would  be  regula- 
ted by  the  quartermaster  general's  reply.  While  waiting  for  this  informa- 
tion, and  in  order  to  prevent  delay,  and  be  sure  not  to  deserve  the  imputa- 
tion you  now  cast  upon  me,  I  issued  the  order  of  the  16th  of  December, 
to  which  you  refer,  knowing  that  it  could  be  modified  and  conformed  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  service,  according  to  the  answer  which  I  should  re- 
ceive from  General  Jesup.  His  reply  is  dated  the  27th  of  December,  and 
in  it  he  says : 

"  Trangportation  eon  he  provided  here  for  oil  the  troops  that  may  he 
iraum  from  the  army  under  the  command  of  General  Tay^,  and  for  all 
tiie  ordnance,  ordnance  stores,  and  other  supplies,  which  may  be  drawn 
either  from  this  dep6t,  [the  Brazos,]  or  from  New-Orleans.  The  public 
transports,  I  mean  those  owned  by  the  United  States,  that  can  be  spared 
for  the  contemplated  operations,  it  is  estimated,  will  carry  three  thousand 
men,  with  all  their  supplies.  Vessels  can  be  chartered  here^  on  favorable 
tarms^for  amy  additional  transportalion  that  may  be  required.^^    This  letter 
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wu  submitted  to,  and  read  by,  yoa,  as  appears  from  your  endorsement 
thereon.  After  referring  to  some  other  matters  in  the  letter,  you  conclude 
your  endorsement  as  follows :  **  I  recommend  that  Brevet  Major  General 
Jesup's  suggestions  be  adopted."  This  fact  shows  that  the  letter  received 
your  particular  attention. 

When  this  letter,  which  you  knew  was  forwarded  to  the  department, 
was  here  received,  showing  that  your  apprehended  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  transportation  at  the  south  was  unfounded,  and  that  it  could  be 
provided  in  that  quarter  in  great  abundance  on  favorable  terms,  my  order 
of  the  16th  of  December,  so  far,  and  only  so  faf,  as  it  related  to  sending 
out  vessels  in  ballast,  was  countermanded.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that,  after 
you  were  made  acquainted  with  the  object  of  my  inquiries  and  General 
Jesup^s  letter  in  reply  to  them,  you  should  have  looked  for  transport  ves- 
sels in  ballast  from  the  Atlantic  cities ;  and,  still  more  strange,  that  their 
non-arrival  should  be  the  proof  you  rely  on  to  convict  me  of  having  neg- 
lected my  duty  in  this  instance.  If,  in  truth,  you  delayed  the  expedition 
nearly  two  months  for  these  transports,  I  am  blameless ;  the  responsibility 
is  in  another  quarter.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  statement,  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency  of  transports  to  be  obtained  at  the  south,  had  an  implied  referonce 
to  what  I  had  ordered  from  the  Atlantic  cities ;  for  my  order  was  then  un- 
known to  yourself  and  the  quartermaster  general.  You  firiit  received  a 
copy  of  it  several  days  after  the  date  of  General  Jesup's  letter  to  me,  and 
of  your  endorsement  thereon.  [See  your  letter  to  me  of  the  12th  of 
January.]  Resisted,  as  you  were,  by  *'  head  winds,"  enveloped  in  **  fright- 
ful northers,"  and  oppressed  with  complicated  and  perplexing  duties  in 
arranging  and  preparing  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz,  some  tempo- 
rary bewilderment  may  be  excused ;  but  to  charge  the  War  Department 
with  your  own  misapprehensions  and  mistakes  is  inexcusable. 

My  reply  to  your  accusations  forces  me  to  expose  some  of  your  mis- 
statements of  fact  You  allege  that  the  expedition,  for  the  want  of  the 
"  ten  vessels,"  was  delayed  from  the  16^  </  January  to  the  9th  of  March. 
You  certainly  mean  to  be  understood  that,  on  the  16th  of  January,  your 
troops  were  ready  to  embark,  and  were  delayed  for  want  of  these  trans- 
ports ;  but  this  was  not  so,  and  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  most  abundant 
proof  to  establish  your  inaccuracy.  The  great  body  of  your  troops,  for 
the  expedition,  was  drawn  from  General  Taylor's  command  at  Monterey, 
and  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  and  no  part  of  them  had  reached  either  the 
Brazos  or  Tampico,  the  points  of  embarkation,  on  the  16th  of  January. 
In  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  that  month,  to  General  Brooke,  at  New-Or- 
leans, you  said :  "  I  have  now  to  state  that  it  is  probable  the  troops  I  have 
called  for  from  General  Taylor's  immediate  command,  to  embark  here 
[the  Brazos]  and  at  Tampico,  will  not  reach  these  points  till  late  in  the 
present  month,  [January,]  say  about  the  26th."    In  a  letter  to  me,  of  the 
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S6th  of  JanuaTy,  yon  remark  that  General  Butler  responded  to  your  call 
for  the  troops  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  that  General  Worth  made 
an  admirable  movement :  "  the  head  of  his  division  arrived  with  him  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  day  before  yesterday,"  [24th  January.] 
When  the  remainder  came  up,  is  not  stated ;  yet  one  of  your  "^  naked  his* 
torical  facts*'  places  the  whole  command  at  the  points  of  embarkation, 
wailing  for  the  "  ten  vessels"  at  least  nine  days  before  the  actual  arrival  of 
any  part  of  them.  But,  if  they  had  been  there,  why  should  they  have 
been  detained  for  these  vessels  ?  In  the  same  letter,  written  but  two  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  head  of  the  first  division,  and  probably  before  the 
other  troops  had  come  up,  you  say :  **  that  the  quartermaster  general,  Bre- 
vet Major  General  Jesup,  at  New-Orleans,  I  find,  has  taken  all  proper  mea- 
sures, with  judgment  and  promptitude,  to  provide  every  thing  depending 
on  his  department  for  the  dispatch  and  success  of  my  expedition."  If 
more  was  wanted,  cumulative  proof  might  be  drawn  from  the  same  source 
»-your  own  correspondence — to  show,  not  only  that  this  charge  against 
me  has  no  foundation  in  truth,  but  that  you  can  have  no  apology  for  having 
preferred  it 

After  showing  how  unfortunate  you  have  been  in  your  specific  charges, 
I  may,  with  propriety,  meet  those  of  a  general  and  sweeping  character 
with  a  less  particular  detail  of  proofs  to  show  their  groundlessness. 

Though  the  **  ten  vessels"  were  not,  for  the  very  sufficient  reasons  I 
have  assigned,  sent  out  in  ballast  from  the  Atlantic  cities,  yet  a  very  large 
number  were  sent  thence  with  stores,  supplies,  and  troops  to  co-operate 
in  the  expedition.  In  General  Jesup's  letter  to  me,  of  the  17th  instant,  a 
copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith,  he  states  that  fifty-three  ships,  barques, 
brigs,  and  schooners,  were  sent  from  the  north,  and  the  department  actu- 
ally furnished  at  New-Orleans,  Brazos,  and  Tampico,  for  the  army,  before 
it  took  up  the  line  of  march  into  the  interior,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
Teasels. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  large  number  of  surf-boats,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  them,  as  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  their  arrival.  I 
have,  also,  a  similar  reason  to  offer  in  reply  to  your  complaint  for  not  hav- 
ing seasonably  received  the  siege-tmin  and  ordnance  supplies.  The  delay 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  enormously  large  outfit  you  required.  If  it  was 
necessary,  and  dispatch  was  used  in  procuring  it,  no  one  is  in  fault ;  if  too 
large,  you  certainly  should  not  regard,  as  a  reprehensible  delay,  the  time 
necessarily  taken  up  in  preparing  it.  To  show  that  it  was  large,  and  re- 
quired much  time  to  prepare  it,  I  will  select  from  many,  a  single  item. 
You  demanded  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  ten-inch  shells,  and 
forty  or  fifty  mortars  of  like  calibre.  This  enormous  quantity  of  shellH — 
about  four  thousand  tons — was  mostly  to  be  manufactured  after  ynu  left 
Waahington.    All  the  furnaces  in  *he  country,  willing  to  engage  in  the 
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business,  were  set  to  work ;  bnt,  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  dispatch, 
the  snpply  of  this  one  article,  or  even  two-thinis  of  it,  having  to  be  mana- 
iactured  and  transported  to  the  seaboard  from  the  furnaces,  (located,  in 
most  instances,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,)  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  water  communications  were  obstructed  by  ice,  could  not  be  ready 
to  be  sent  forward  to  yon  in  many  months  after  your  departure  from 
Washington.  Had  your  requisitions  been  moderate,  and,  undoubtedly, 
more  moderate  ones  would  have  sufficed,  they  could  have  been  furnished 
at  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  memorandum  which  you  left  *'  for  the  siege-train  and  ammunition 
therefor,"  was  submitted  to  me  by  the  ordnance  department  on  the  26th  of 
November,  with  an  intimation  tliat  it  could  not  be  complied  with  in  season 
for  the  expedition  to  go  forward  as  early  as  you  had  contemplated.  I  en- 
dorsed  upon  it, "  cumply  with  the  above  a$  far  <u  practicable ;"  and  this 
order,  I  am  satisfied,  after  full  examination,  was  faithfully  executed. 

What  could  be  done  at  Washington,  was  done  promptly.  You  had 
with  you  the  quartermaster  general,  with  all  the  means  at  the  command  of 
the  War  Department,  and  with  unrestricted  authority  to  do  whatever  you 
might  require.  He  was  under  your  supervision,  and  subject  to  your  orders, 
able  and  wilting  to  execute  them ;  and  you  have  never  intimated  that  he, 
in  any  respect,  failed  in  his  duty,  but  on  the  contrary,  you  have  spoken  in 
highly  commendatory  terms  of  his  efficient  services.  I  have  already  quo- 
ted your  acknowledgment  that  he  had  ^  taken  all  proper  measures,  with 
judgment  and  promptitude,  to  provide  every  thing  depending  on  his  depart* 
ment  for  the  dispatch  and  success  of  your  expedition."  In  an  issue  of 
fact  between  you  and  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  his  te^ttimony, 
next  to  your  own  confessions,  is  the  best  that  can  be  offi?red  to  correct  your 
misstatements,  and  to  refute  your  charges.  In  his  letter  to  me  of  the  2d 
of  January,  1847,  he  says :  **  General  Scott  left  for  the  interior  on  the  29th 
nltimo,  and  I  am  taking  active  measures  to  have  every  thing  depending 
upon  me  ready  for  his  operations.  The  quartermaster's  department,  I 
find,  is  called  upon  to  do  a  great  deal  that  should  be  done  by  other  branches 
of  the  staff.  So  far  as  Creneral  Scott's  operations  go,  I  shall  have  every 
thing  done  that  is  necessary,  whether  it  belongs  to  my  department  or  to 
other  departments  to  do  it*'  You  had  with  you,  and  subject  to  your  or- 
ders, not  only  the  quartermaster  general,  but  officera  of  the  other  staff  de- 
partments. They  did  not  look  to  the  War  Department,  but  to  yourself, 
for  directions ;  and  it  was  your  duty,  and  not  mine,  to  see  that  your  re- 
quirements were  complied  with.  That  they  were  so,  to  the  utmost  prac- 
ticable extent,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but,  if  they  were  not,  the  fault, 
if  any,  is  not  with  the  War  Department.  You  also  gave  the  instructions 
in  relation  to  providing  the  means  of  land  transportation,  and  the  officera 
charged  with  that  duty  were  under  your  immediate  control ;  and,  if  there 
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is  Uame  any  where  for  any  deficiency  in  this  respect,  it  cannot  be  imputed 
to  the  War  Department  Your  whole  correspondence  with  me,  and  the 
staff  officers  with  you,  shows  that  you  very  properly  took  upon  jronrself 
the  whole  charge  of  giving  directions  in  this  matter.  In  a  letter  to  Caj^ 
tain  Uetzel,  senior  quartermaster  at  the  Brazos,  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
the  land  transportation  which  may  be  needed  after  the  descent  un  the  ene- 
my's coast,  near  Vera  Cruz,  you  say :  ^  I  have  already  discussed  and  ar- 
ranged with  yon  the  detail  of  the  early  land  transportation  train,"  &c.  On 
the  19th  of  March  you  furnished  General  Jesup  with  your  estimates  and 
directions  on  this  subject.  The  staff  officere  being  with  you,  and  under 
your  ordere,  nothing  further  was,  or  properly  could  be,  required  or  ex- 
pected to  emanate  from  Washington  beyond  the  supply  of  funds ;  and 
this  being  done,  if  you  were  disappointed  in  not  realizing  your  expecta- 
tions, you  have  not  a  colorable  pretence  for  imputing  blame  to  *'  the  head 
of  the  War  Department" 

As  a  ground  of  complaint,  and  a  matter  of  accusation,  you  refer  to 
your  deficiency  of  means  to  make  the  descent^  and  to  capture  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'  UUoa,  and  assume  that  the  ex- 
tent of  that  deficiency  was  the  difibrence  between  what  you  received  and 
what  you  required.  It  would  be  quite  as  correct  reasoning  to  say  that 
what  you  had  having  proved  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  difference 
showed  the  extent  of  the  errora  in  your  estimates.  l*he  truth  lies,  per- 
haps, between  the  two  extremes.  You  had  less,  probably,  than  you  should 
have  had,  and  you  required  much  more  than  was  necessary.  That  you 
did  not  have  more,  and,  indeed,  all  you  asked  for,  I  have  already  shown, 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  War  Department. 

General  Jesup  was  with  you  at  Vera  Cruz,  saw  your  means,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  forming  an  estimate  of  their  sufficiency.  He  is,  as  his  letter 
herewith  shows,  disposed  to  be  just,  and  even  generous  to  your  fame.  To 
his  opinion  on  the  subject,  no  well-founded  exception  can  be  taken.  He 
says,  in  reference  to  your  complaints  on  account  of  a  deficient  supply  of 
surf  boats,  siege  train,  and  ordnance  stores,  *^  the  result  shows  that  ha 
[General  ScottJ  had  surf  boats  and  stores  enough  ;*'  and  of  the  delay  of 
which  you  complain,  he  fully  exonerates  the  War  Department,  and  a^ 
cribes  the  whole  to  yourself  and  to  unavoidable  accidents. 

The  imputation  that  you  were  designedly  crippled  in  your  means,  is  a 
charge  as  preposterous  as  it  is  unfounded. 

I  am  aware  that  the  execution  of  some  of  the  many  arrangements  for 
the  Vera  Cruz  expedition  was  obstructed  and  delayed  by  accidents ;  bat 
they  were  such  as  human  sagacity  could  not-  foresee,  or  human  agency 
control.  They  were  not,  however,  more  than  a  considerate  mind,  bring- 
ing into  view  all  the  ^'ast  difficulties  of  the  case,  would  have  expected. 
When  your  comjdaints  on  this  subject  were  first  received  here,  evincing^ 
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as  they  did,  that  yon  intended  to  hold  the  department  responsible  for  every 
untoward  event,  the  heads  of  the  several  bureaus  were  called  on  by  me  to 
show  how  they  had  executed  the  duties  which  had  been  confided  to  them, 
particularly  in  regard  to  matters  referred  to  by  yon.  The  evidence  they 
presented  of  having  done  all  that  was  required,  or  could  have  been  expect- 
ed, convinced  me,  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  on  a  full  examination,  it  wiU 
satisfy  any  mind  open  to  conviction,  that  all  your  complaints,  so  far  as  they 
imputed  blame  to  the  War  Department,  or  any  of  its  branches,  are  un- 
founded. It  will  do  much  more — it  will  show  that  great  industry,  prompt- 
ness, uncommon  capacity,  and  extraordinary  exertions,  in  relation  to  every 
thing  connected  with  the  war,  have  characterized  the  action  of  each  of 
these  subordinate  departments.  As  a  commendation  justly  merited  by 
these  several  branches  of  the  department,  assailed,  as  they  are,  indirectly 
by  yon,  I  see  no  good  reason  for  withholding  my  opinion,  that  an  instance 
cannot  be  found  where  so  much  has  been  done,  and  well  done,  in  so  short 
a  tine,  by  any  similar  body  of  officers,  under  similar  circumstances. 

As  you  have,  by  implication,  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  bureau  which 
is  charged  with  the  onerous  duties  of  executing  the  laws  and  orders  for 
raising  and  sending  forward  the  recruits  and  levies,  I  feel  bound  to  affirm 
that  you  have  done  to  that  branch  of  the  public  service  the  greatest  injus- 
tice. No  industry  has  been  spared,  no  possible  effort  omitted  to  nise  the 
forces  which  were  authorized,  and  to  send  them  to  their  destination  within 
the  briefest  practicable  period.  The  numerous  orders  issued  from  the  ad- 
jutant's general's  office,  and  its  voluminous  correspondence  on  that  subject, 
will  sustain  this  assertion. 

You  have  pressed  with  unwonted  zeal  the  charge  in  relation  to  divert- 
ing the  detachments  of  tile  new  regiments  under  General  Cadwalader's 
command  to  the  Brazos,  and  have  indulged  in  the  wildest  speculations  as 
to  the  sad  consequences  which  attended  this  imputed  error.  Assuming 
that  my  orders  diverted  these  troops,  or  any  others,  (an  assertion  which  I 
■hall  controvert  hereafter,)  the  circumstances  justified  the  measure.  The 
critical  condition  of  General  Taylor,  according  to  all  accounts  received 
here  at  that  time,  is  stated  in  my  letter  to  yon  of  the  22d  of  March.  To 
show  that  the  department  acted  properly,  though  it  incurred  your  reproof, 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  facts  as  they  then  appeared  here.  They  are 
presented  in  the  following  extract  from  that  letter : 

"  The  information  which  has  just  reached  us,  in  the  shape  of  rumors, 
as  to  the  situation  of  General  Taylor  and  the  forces  under  his  command, 
has  excited  the  most  painful  apprehensions  for  their  safety.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  Santa  Anna  has  precipitated  the  large  army  he  had  collected  at 
San  Luis  de  Potosi  upon  General  Taylor,  and  it  may  be  that  the  general 
has  not  been  able  to  maintain  the  advanced  position  he  had  seen  fit  to  take 
at  Agua  Nueva,  but  has  been  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Monterey.    It  is 
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equally  certain  that  a  Mexican  force  has  been  interposed  between  Monterey 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  that  it  has  interrupted  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  two  places,  and  seized  large  supplies  which  were  on  the  way 
to  Greneral  Taylor's  army. 

**  If  the  hostile  force  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  General  Taylor's 
army  is  as  large  as  reports  represent  it,  our  troops  now  on  that  river  may 
not  be  able  to  re-establish  the  line,  nor  will  it,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  place 
a  force  there  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  in  time  to  preveiMisastrous  con- 
sequences to  our  army,  unless  aid  can  be  afforded  from  the  troops  under 
your  immediate  command. 

"  From  one  to  two  thousand  of  the  new  recruits  for  the  ten  regiments, 
from  this  quarter,  will  be  on  the  way  to  the  Brazos,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days.  All  the  other  forces  will  be  directed  to  that  point,  and  every 
effort  made  to  relieve  General  Taylor  from  his  critical  situation.  You 
will  have  been  fully  apprised,  before  this  can  reach  you,  of  the  conditioo 
of  things  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  the  head-quarters  of  Ge- 
neral Taylor,  and  have  taken,  1  trust,  such  measures  as  the  importance  of 
the  subject  requires.  I  need  not  urge  upon  you  the  fatal  consequences 
which  would  result  from  any  serious  disaster  which  might  befall  the  army 
under  Greneral  Taylor,  nor  do  I  doubt  that  you  will  do  what  is  in  your 
power  to  avert  such  a  calamity." 

The  course  pursued  by  the  War  Department  on  that  occasion,  which 
you  convert  into  a  charge,  must,  on  revision,  I  think,  commend  itself  to 
general  approbation.  Plad  it  been  indifferent  to  the  alarming  condition  of 
General  Taylor's  army,  and  forborne  to  use,  at  the  earliest  moment,  the 
most  energetic  measures  to  guard  against  the  fatal  consequences  of  its 
defeat,  then  too  probable,  it  would  have  deserved  an  arraignment  as  severe 
as  that  which  you  have  made  against  it,  for  having  done  its  duty  in  that 
critical  emergency.  When  you  first  received  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
course  adopted  here,  they  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory.  In  your  dis- 
patch of  the  281  h  of  April,  you  say :  **  Yesterday  1  learned  by  your  letter 
of  the  22d,  and  the  adjutant  generaPs  of  the  26th  ultimo,  that  all  the  re- 
cruits of  the  regiments,  some  3,000,  raised,  or  likely  to  be  raised  in  time 
for  this  army,  have  been  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande."  You  did  not  then 
intimate  the  slightest  dissatisfaction,  not  even  a  premonitory  symptom  of 
that  deep  distress  with  which,  instantly  on  Mr.  Trist's  arrival  in  Mexico, 
you  represent  yourself  to  have  been  Belted.  It  is  a  coincidence,  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  that  the  letter  containing  your  first  condemnatory  re- 
mark on  this  subject,  was  written  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Trist's 
first  note  to  you,  and  only  the  day  before  your  captions  reply  to  it,  and  in 
both  yon  assail  the  War  Department.  Your  withering  disappointment 
se^m-^  to  have  slumbered  for  ten  days,  and  then  to  have  been  aroused  by 
the  appoiiraiice  of  Mr.  Trist  in  Mexico,  and  your  quarrel  with  him.    If 
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the  order  from  the  War  Department  had  in  fact  **  diverted**  the  forces  with 
General  Cadwalader,  still  it  was  fully  jastified  by  the  threatening  aspect 
of  affiurs  on  the  Rio  Grande ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  did  not  divert 
them.  No  previous  order  from  the  department  had  designated  any  other 
pfau»  of  rendezvous  than  the  Brazos,  for  the  troops  that  were  to  join  your 
column.  It  was  well  understood,  before  you  left  Washington,  that  all  the 
troops  for  both  armies  were  to  be  sent  to  that  place,  and  there  to  fall  under 
jTOur  commaiA  This  arrangement  was  not,  nor  was  it  expected  that  it 
would  be,  here  changed,  until  you  had  penetrated  so  hr  into  the  enemy's 
country  as  to  render  your  communication  with  that  place  of  general*  ren- 
dezvous difficult  and  dilatory. 

You  also  complain  that  the  order  was  not  countermanded.  If  there 
had  been  such  an  order,  and  it  had  been  countermanded,  what  would  have 
been  the  consequences  ?  The  troops  would  have  gone  forward  from  the 
United  States,  under  the  former  orders  of  the  department,  which  would 
have  taken  them  to  the  same  place. 

You  allege  that  **  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista  reached 
Washington  in  time  to  countermand  Cadwahder's  orders  for  the  Rio 
Grande,  before  his  departure  from  New-Orleans."  I  notice  this  specifica- 
tion of  neglect  of  duty,  to  show  the  extent  to  which  you  have  carried  your 
&ult-finding,  and  the  industry  with  which  you  have  searched  for  occasions 
to  indulge  it. 

Your  assumption  is,  that  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista 
should  have  satisfied  the  War  Department  that  Cadwalader's  forces  were 
not  needed  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  omission  to  countermand,  as  soon 
as  that  news  was  received,  the  orders  to  send  them  there,  was  a  neglect 
deserving  severe  animadversion.  How  did  you  act  under  similar  circum- 
stances 7  With  better  means  of  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Rio  Grande  frontier  after  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista,  you  did  not  deem 
it  prudent,  after  being  forty-one  days  in  possession  of  the  news  of  that 
victory,  to  issue  positive  orders  to  remove  a  single  man  from  that  frontier ; 
yet,  you  venture  to  censure  me  for  not  having  sent  the  troops  away  the 
moment  the  news  reached  Washington. 

You  received  information  of  that  victory  on  or  before  the  14th  of 
March,  for  on  that  day  you  proclaimed  it  in  orders  to  your  army.  On  the 
26th  of  April,  more  than  forty  days  thereafter,  you  issued  an  order  to  the 
commanding  officer  at  the  Brazos,  to  embark  for  Vera  Cruz  *<  such  detach- 
ments of  the  new  regiments  as  may  have  been  ordered  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  Point  Isabel ;  but  you  made  it  conditional,  with  reference  to 
the  safety  of  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  said  to  that  officer  that  you 
relied  upon  his  *'  sound  judgment  to  determine  on  the  spot,  whether  that 
line  would  not  be  too  much  exposed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  in 
qnestion."    Thus  it  appears  that  you  do  not  hesitate  to  impute  neglect  of 
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duty  to  me,  for  not  baying  adopted  and  acted  on  the  concluaion  that  the  line 
of  the  Rio  Grande  was  safe  the  moment  I  heard  of  the  victory  of  Buena 
Vista ;  bat,  when  acting  on  the  same  subject,  you  dared  not  adopt  that  con- 
clusion, although  you  had  been  in  possession  of  the  same  information 
forty-one  days.  Your  own  conduct  in  this  matter  completely  refutM  this 
charge  of  yours  against  the  War  Department ;  it  does  more,  it  shows  how 
rash  and  inconsiderate  you  have  been  in  selecting  topics  for  attack. 

But  the  most  serious  consequences  are  attributed  to  the  long  delay  of 
these  troops  at  the  Brazos.  For  your  sake,  I  sincerely  hope  these  cons^ 
quences  are  much  exaggerated,  because  I  am  quite  confident  it  will  be 
shown  that  you  alone  are  responsible  for  the  delay.  The  War  Depart- 
ment did  not— and  it  was  proper  that  it  should  not — tissue  any  order  in  re- 
gard to  the  movement  of  the  troops  after  their  arrival  in  Mexico.  The 
order  from  the  department,  of  the  30th  of  April,  making  a  division  of  the 
new  levies  between  the  two  columns,  does  not  contradict  this  assertion, 
for  these  levies  were  then  mostly  within  the  United  States ;  only  portions 
of  them  had  then  reached  Mexico.  Until  this  order  took  effect,  the  troops 
at  the  Brazos,  and,  indeed,  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  with  General  Taylor, 
were  under  your  entire  and  unrestricted  command.  As  to  this  matter  you 
were  under  no  misapprehension,  for,  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  before  you 
were  informed  what  had  been  done  here  to  secure  the  Rio  Grande  line, 
you  issued  an  order  in  relation  to  the  troops  at  the  Brazos.  This  place, 
you  well  knew,  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  new  levies  from  the 
United  States ;  and  before  you  sailed  on  your  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz,  yon 
were  notified  that  the  Mexican  army  were  advancing  upon  General  Tay- 
lor. To  have  assumed  that  you  had  not  left  at  the  Brazos,  with  a  view  to 
meet  any  probable  contingency,  orders  for  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
troops  which  were  or  might  be  sent  there,  would  have  implied  an  opinion 
that  you  wanted  suitable  qualifications  for  the  high  station  which  had  been 
assigned  to  you.  These  troops  were  a  part  of  your  command,  and  sub- 
ject to  your  orders ;  and  if  they  remained  one  day  at  the  Brazos  after  it 
was  there  known  that  they  were  not  needed  on  the  Rio  Grande  line,  and 
would  be  serviceable  with  your  column,  the  &ult  was  entirely  your  own, 
and  in  no  wise  imputable  to  the  War  Department  If  your  opinion  be  not 
extravagant,  and  you  say  it  is  not,  that,  but  for  the  diversion  of  General 
Cadwalader's  forces  from  you,  and  the  ^  much  precious  time'*  lost  at  the 
Brazos,  you  **  might  easily  have  taken  this  city  (Mexico)  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  at  one-fifth  of  the  loss  sustained  in  August  and  September," 
you  have,  indeed,  a  most  fearful  account  to  settle  with  your  country. 

I  cannot,  however,  but  regard  your  speculative  opinions  on  this  subject 
as  fanciful  and  wild.  You  greatly  over-estimate  the  forces  which  landed 
at  the  Brazos,  and  subsequently  joined  you.  From  the  best  calculations 
which  can  be  made  from  data  in  the  adjutant  general's  office,  the  num« 
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ber  was  much  less  than  yon  imagine,  and  did  not  probably  exceed  one 
thousand.  As  the  refutation  of  your  charge  against  the  department  for 
diverting  these  troops  is  in  no  wise  impaired  by  their  number,  be  it  more 
or  less,  it  is  not  important  to  inquire  into  that  matter ;  but  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  serious  import,  which  I  think  the  country  will  expect  you  to  an- 
swer. If  these  new  levies,  which  had  just  entered  the  service,  would  have 
enabled  you  to  capture  the  city  of  Mexico  in  June,  with  a  comparatively 
small  loss,  why  did  you  at  the  very  time  you  discovered  that  they  were  so 
much  needed,  and  would  have  been  so  useful,  send  away  from  your  army 
three  times  as  many  volunteers,  who  had  been  many  months  in  service,  and 
were,  as  you  acknowledge,  ^  respectable  in  discipline  and  efficiency,"  and 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo,  and  in 
the  hour  of  peril  had  fought  by  the  side  of  your  veteran  troops,  and  merited 
an  honorable  share  in  the  glory  of  those  memorable  conflicts  ? 

The  period  of  their  engagement  had  not  expired.  When  thus  sent 
away  but  one  of  the  seven  regiments  had  less  than  thirty,  and  most  of 
them  had  more  than  forty-five  days  to  serve.  According  to  your  own 
opinion,  concurred  in  by  the  department,  they  could  have'  been  legally  re- 
tained on  your  line  of  operations  till  the  last  hour  of  their  engagement.  If 
not  deemed  expedient  to  take  them  on  towards  Mexico  with  you,  their  ser- 
Tices  at  that  critical  peritxl  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  hold- 
ing the  post  at  Jalapa,  so  important  and  so  unexpectedly  abandoned,  and 
in  keeping  open  the  communication  between  Vera  Cruz  and  your  head- 
quarters, whereby  supplies,  munitions,  and  recruits  could  be  safely  and 
expeditiously  forwarded  to  you.  Had  this  been  done  you  would  have  been 
spared  the  trouble  of  inditing  many  items  of  grievance  and  complamt 
against  the  War  Department,  for  having  failed  to  furnish  them.  If  you 
had  retained  the  twelve  months'  volunteers  until  the  end  of  their  agree- 
ment— and  no  sufficient  reason  has  yet  been  shown  for  their  premature 
discharge — you  might,  for  a  season  at  least,  have  received,  without  much 
obstruction,  supplies  from  the  main  dcp6t  on  the  Gulf;  the  army  might 
have  been  strengthened  by  reinforcements  at  an  earlier  period,  and  many 
of  the  revolting  scenes  of  barbarity  on  the  road  fn)m  Vera  Cruz  to  Jalapa, 
in  which  so  many  lives  of  our  fellow-citizens  have  been  sacrificed  by  the 
rathless  guerrilleros,  would  not  have  occurred. 

Another  and  still  more  lamentable  calamity  is,  I  think,  fairly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  early  obstruction  of  this  im|K)rtant  line  of  communication. 
The  brave  and  patriotic  men  who  were  hurried  on  to  Mexico  in  small  de- 
tachments, in  order  to  reinforce  your  armv,  were  unexpectedly  but  neces- 
sarily detained  at  Vera  Cruz  until  the  numbers  there  collected  were  suffi- 
cient to  force  their  way  through  the  strong  guerrilla  bands  which  held  the 
difficult  passes  on  the  Jalapa  road.  While  thus  detnined  on  that  inhospita- 
ble coast  in  the  sickly  season,  they  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  wasting 
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pestilence,  more  formidable  and,  as  it  unfortunately  proved,  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  Mexican  army. 

When  the  unwelcome  news  of  the  premature  discharge  of  this  large 
body  of  volunteers  was  received  here,  unaccompanied  by  any  explanation 
to  show  the  necessity  of  the  act,  it  excited  very  general  surprise  and  re- 
gret ;  its  consequences  were  at  once  foreseen,  but  the  step  bad  been  taken 
and  could  not  be  retraced.  It  was  loudly  condemned.  Many  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a  measure  which  appeared  to  be  so  unwise  and  so  injurious  to 
the  operations  of  the  army  could  have  emanated  from  yourself,  but  they 
were  less  charitable  towards  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War.  Both 
were  denounced  for  what  you  had  done ;  they  were  unscrupulously  charged 
with  weakness  and  incapacity ;  with  being  actuated  by  hostility  to  yon, 
and  a  desire  to  secure  popularity  with  the  volunteers,  nor  were  these  bit- 
ter assaults  intermitted  until  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  they  were  mis- 
directed. 

If  you  really  regarded,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  augmentation  of  your 
forces  as  being  of  such  vital  importance,  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  account 
for  the  course  taken  to  re-engage  the  volunteers,  as  for  their  premature 
discharge.  I  am  misled  by  information  on  which  I  ought  to  rely,  if  many 
of  these  volunteers  would  not  have  continued  in  service  if  proper  measures 
had  been  taken  at  Jalapa,  while  they  were  indulging  the  hope  of  partici- 
pating in  further  triumphs,  and  of  being  among  those  who  would  enjoy 
the  enviable  distinction  of  first  entering,  as  victors,  the  proud  capital  of  the 
Mexican  republic.  Though  the  subject  was  there  presented  to  their  con- 
sideration, no  vigorous  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made,  no  attempt  to  form 
new  companies,  or  to  muster  them  into  service,  until  this  powerful  induce- 
ment was  weakened  or  withdrawn ;  until  they  had  been  detached  from  a 
victorious  army,  as  if  no  longer  deemed  worthy  to  be  a  part  of  it ;  sent 
sixty  miles  towards  their  homes,  into  a  pestilential  region,  and  there 
brought  within  the  sympathetic  influence  of  the  sentiments  which,  it  was 
natural  that  many  should  feel  and  manifest,  at  the  moment  of  embarking, 
to  return  to  their  families  and  friends.  Considering  the  manner  in  which 
the  President's  order  on  that  subject  was  attempted  to  be  executed,  it  is 
not  strange  that  among  more  than  three  thousand  patriotic  volunteers  sent 
away  by  your  order  of  the  4th  of  May,  only  about  **  fifty  individuals"  were 
found  willing  to  re-engage. 

You  seem  to  have  suddenly  conceived  the  notion  of  converting  the 
army,  "  like  Cortez,"  **  into  a  sel/'mstaining  machine^**  and  to  make  the 
resemblance  between  yourself  and  the  Spanish  hero  more  complete,  yoa 
indulged  a  dream  of  fancy,  until  you  seem  to  have  adopted  it  as  a  matter 
of  belief,  that  you  were  "  doomed  at  Washington,'*  and  you  became,  '*  like 
him,  always  afraid  that  the  next  ship  or  messenger  might  recall  or  further 
cripple"  yon. 
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It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  design  of  this  nnaccovntaUe  mili- 
tary movement  wns  first  communicated  to  Mr.  Trist,  before  you  had  given 
any  intimation  of  it  to  yoor  government,  and  while  onder  the  perturbation 
of  mind  which  his  unwelcome  presence  in  Meidco  had  produced.  Had 
you  confided  this  extraordinary  plan  of  a  campaign  to  him,  after  the  **  hap- 
py change'*  in  your  relations ;  after  you  had  digested  his  '*  farrago  of  in- 
aolence,  conceit,  and  arrogance ;"  and,  after  he  too,  mistaking  notoriety  for 
fame,  had  sought  to  win  it  by  disobying  the  ordera  of  his  government,  de- 
fying its  authority,  and  assailing  its  conduct,  this  distinguishing  mark  of 
your  confidence  in  him  would  have  caused  much  less  surprise.  This 
novel  conception,  so  suddenly  adopted,  was  as  suddenly  carried  out— your 
army  was  indeed  converted  **  into  a  self-sustaining  machine" — ^you  dis- 
charged the  twelve  months'  volunteers,  and  broke  up  your  post  at  Jalapa, 
and  on' the  way  to  your  main  dep6t ;  '*  resolved,"  as  you  announced,  *'  no 
longer  to  depend  on  Vera  Cruz  or  home ;"  you  put  yourself  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  supplies  which  had  been  provided  by  the  government,  and 
rendered  yourself,  in  a  great  measure,  inaccessible  to  the  recruits  and  le- 
vies (except  in  strong  parties)  which  had  been  raised  to  augment  your 
command.  In  this  way  you  rendered  unavailing,  for  a  time  at  least,  all 
that  had  been  or  could  be  done  by  the  assiduous  and  incessant  labors  of  the 
War  Department  in  all  its  branches,  and  then  you  recklessly  put  forth  the 
groundless  complaint  of  *'  a  total  want  of  support  and  sympathy"  from  it 

Your  letter  of  the  35th  of  July,  which  was  not  received  at  Washings 
ton  until  the  30th  of  December  last,  abounds  with  complaints  against  the 
department,  and  refers  in  strong  terms  to  the  wants  and  sufibrings  of  the 
army  at  that  tune.  Before  you  venture  to  make  its  then  destitute  condition 
a  ground  of  charge  against  the  War  Department,  you  ought  to  have  recol- 
lected that  the  afilictions  fell  upon  it  in  the  midst  of  your  experiment  of 
making  it  '^  a  self-sustaining  machine,"  and  were  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
that  experiment  These  sufferings  came  upon  it  before  your  estimated  pe- 
riod of  isolation  from  "  Vera  Cruz  and  home"  had  half  expired.  When  you 
bad  designedly  and  unnecessarily  abandoned  both,  and  entered  upon  your 
ielf-sustaining  position,  ^  cut  off  from  all  supplies  and  reinforcements  from 
home,  until  perhaps  late  in  November,"  by  what  pretence  of  justice  do  you 
eomplain  of  the  War  Department  for  the  distresses  you  thus  voluntarily 
inflicted  upon  yourself  and  the  gallant  army  under  your  command? 
Something  very  different  from  censure  and  reproof  is  due  for  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  which  were  successfully  made  to  reach  you  with  recruits 
and  supplies  in  your  sequestered  situation,  and  to  rescue  you  from  the  em- 
barrassments in  which  your  ill-judged  measure  had  involved  yon.  I  have 
brought  into  view  this  unaccountable  movement  of  yours,  with  no  purpose 
to  make  any  comment  upon  it  as  a  military  measure,  but  solely  to  show 
that  the  evils  resulting  from  it  are  not  just  grounds  of  accusation  against 
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the  War  Department,  and  that  the  labored  attempt  to  pervert  them  to  such 
a  pnrpoee,  di^loses  the  manner  and  spirit  with  which  you  have  executed 
the  assumed  task  of  its  accuser. 

As  you  have  indulged  in  the  wildest  range  of  speculation  in  regard  to 
the  alleged  sinister  motives  and  covert  designs  of  others,  I  feel  less  reluctr 
ant  to  present  my  views  as  to  the  main  object  of  your  last  communication. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  and  particularly  in  the  concluding  part,  you 
manifest  the  utmost  solicitude  to  place  yourself  in  the  position  of  an  in- 
jured and  persecuted  man.  With  all  the  aid  you  can  derive  from  dextrous 
strategy,  you  will  be  likely  to  fail  in  your  attempt,  unless  you  can  have 
the  full  benefit  of  your  high  coloring  of  some  facts,  and  your  forgetful- 
ness  of  others,  together  with  all  your  fanciful  conjectures  and  surmises. 
Your  recall  is,  you  assert,  the  long  suspended  **  blow  of  power*'  which  you 
had  the  sagacity  clearly  to  predict.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  your 
predictions  preceded  the  events  which  you  imagine  provoked  that  blow. 
As  early  as  the  25th  of  July — soon  after  *'  the  happy  change  in  my  [your] 
relations,  both  official  and  private,  with  Mr.  Trist'* — you  looked,  you  say, 
*^  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  my  [your]  country."  If  your  recall 
can  be  regarded  as  a  dismissal,  you  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  the 
fulfilment  of  your  own  early  prediction. 

In  presenting  in  its  true  light  the  President's  compliance  with  your 
own  request  to  be  recalled,  which  you  now  denominate  your  dismissal,  I 
may  be  obliged  to  strip  it  of  the  embellishments  you  have  ingeniously 
thrown  around  it,  though,  in  doing  this,  yon  may  be  deprived  of  much 
upon  which  you  depend  to  sustain  your  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  perse- 
cuted man. 

As  early  as  June  you  begged  to  be  recalled.  You  allege  that  this  ap- 
plication was  '*  rebukingly  declined."  This  is  not  saying  the  exact  thing. 
The  reply  to  your  request  was,  *'  that  it  would  be  decided  with  exclusive 
reference  to  the  public  good.  When  that  shall  render  it  proper  in  his 
(the  President's)  opinion  to  ^i^ithdraw  you  from  your  present  command, 
his  determination  to  do  so  will  be  made  known  to  you."  This  was  not  a 
denial,  but  a  suspension  of  present  action,  accompanied  with  an  assurance. 
of  future  action  on  the  subject  Your  request  was  still  pending ;  a  regard 
to  the  public  good  then  stood  in  the  way  of  the  immediate  gratification  of 
your  wishes,  but  the  President  promised  to  act  definitely  on  the  question 
when  that  obstacle  should  be  removed.  Judging  from  the  state  of  things 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  in  January,  he  concluded  that  it  was  re- 
moved, and  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  require  of  you  reluctant  service  as 
commanding  general.  This,  certainly,  cannot  be  called  persecution,  or 
punishment.  I  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  comment  on  the  state  of  things  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  letter 
granting  your  request,  nor  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  share  of  respon- 
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sibility  therefor  which  rests  upon  yourself  or  others ;  that  matter  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  involved  in  the  investigations  before  the  court  of  inqui- 
ry now  sitting  in  Mexico.  Your  request  to  be  recalled,  thus  ultimately 
granted,  was  prefaced  with  imaginary  complaints,  which  could  not  be 
passed  without  notice,  nor  noticed,  without  exposing  their  groundlessness. 
If  the  exposition  has  given  offence,  you  can  blame  only  yourself  for  intro- 
ducing complaints  so  entirely  unfounded. 

The  crowning  outrage,  as  you  regard  it,  is  the  simple  fact  that  you 
and  "  the  three  arrested  officers"  are  all  to  be  placed  togetlier  before  the 
same  court ;  ^  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  accuser  and  the  accused, 
the  judge  and  his  prisoners,  are  all  dealt  with  alike."  *'  Most  impartial 
justice !"  you  exclaim.  And  why  is  it  not  impartial  justice  ?  On  what 
ground  of  right  can  you  claim  to  have  your  case  discriminated  from  theirs  7 
It  is  true  you  have  assumed  to  be  their  judge,  and  have  pronounced  them 
guilty ;  and  complain  and  repine  that  the  laws  of  the  country  do  not  allow 
you,  their  accuser,  to  institute  a  court  to  register  your  decree.  But  you 
are  not  their  rightful  judge,  although  they  toere  your  prisoners.  Before 
that  court  you  all  stand  on  the  same  level,  and  all  have  equal  rights. 
Though  you  may  have  the  self-satisfying  conviction  that  you  are  innocent 
and  they  are  guilty,  the  government  could  act  upon  no  such  presumption. 
By  becoming  an  accuser  you  did  not  place  yourself  beyond  the  reach  of 
being  accused ;  and  unless  you  are  clothed  with  the  immunity  of  despotic 
power,  and  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the  maxim  '*  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,"  I  know  not  why  your  conduct,  when  made  the  subject  of  charges, 
may  not  be  investigated  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  nor  can  I  perceive  by  what 
other,  or  better,  right  you  have  to  complain,  and  arraign  the  government, 
than  the  other  officers  whom  you  have  accused,  and  whose  cases,  with 
yours  were  referred  to  the  same  court.  If  yours  is  a  hard  case,  theirs  is 
not  less  so ;  if  you  can  rightfully  complain  of  persecution  by  the  govern- 
ment, so  can  they,  with  equal  justice,  and  an  equal  claim  to  public  sym- 
pathy. 

The  charges  against  you  did  not  emanate  from  the  government,  nor  did 
they  relate  to  a  matter  in  which  it  could  feel  any  peculiar  interest  Not 
believing  it  impossible  for  you  to  do  wrong,  or  that  you  were  exempt  from 
all  responsibility,  for  whatever  you  might  have  done,  the  government 
deemed  it  proper,  when  charges  were  preferred  against  you,  coming  from 
a  source  entitled  to  respect,  to  cause  them  to  be  investigated.  As  the 
usual  and  mildest  mode  of  proceeding,  they  were  referred  to  a  court  of  in- 
quiry. Until  you  can  show  that  you  enjoy  the  transcendental  privilege  to 
have  your  official  conduct  exempt  from  all  examination,  in  any  form  what- 
ever, you  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  course  taken  in  regard  to  the 
charges  against  you. 

If  your  extraordinary  pretensions  are  to  derive  any  support  from  your 
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difltingnished  services  in  the  field,  you  ought  to  be  mindful  that  the  three 
accused  officers,  put  under  arrest  by  you,  have  like  claims  for  distinguished 
■ervices.  On  the  pages  of  impartial  history  their  names,  and  their  gallant 
deeds,  must  appear  with  yours,  and  no  monopolizing  claims,  seeking  "  ma- 
lignant exclusions,"  at  the  expense  of  the  '*  truth  of  history,"  will  be  peiv 
mitted  to  rob  them  of  their  fair  share  of  the  glory  won  by  our  gallant  army 
while  under  your  command. 

With  your  assault  upon  the  character  of  your  **  erratic  brother"  I  shall 
not  intermeddle,  but  I  must  repel  your  charge  that  he  has  been  favored  for 
being  a  political  *'  deserter"  to  ^*  the  truefaith^^  for  signalizing  his  "  apos- 
tasy, by  acceptable  denunciations  of  one"  to  whom  he  had  formerly  **  pro- 
fessed (and  not  without  cause)  the  highest  obligations."  The  reasons  for 
not  sending  your  charges  against  Brevet  Major  General  Worth  to  the  court 
of  inquiry,  are  set  forth  in  my  letter  of  the  13th  of  January.  I  regret 
that  they  are  so  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  you,  but  am  consoled  with  the 
assurance  that  they  are  in  other  quarters  more  favorably  received.  The 
errors  of  your  commentary  on  my  letter  have  arisen  from  your  misappre- 
hension of  the  text  The  principle  there  laid  down  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  subordinate  officers,  and  in  no  respect  impairs  the  rights  or  the  au- 
thority of  those  in  chief  command.  As  the  principles  which  you  arraign 
are  the  creations  of  your  own  fancy,  and  have  no  countenance  or  support 
from  my  letter,  I  am  in  no  way  implicated  by  the  *'  fatal  consequences" 
you  deduce  from  thenu  Whether  legitimate  or  fanciful,  they  do  not  dis- 
turb the  positions  laid  down  in  my  letter. 

I  cannot,  however,  but  regard  your  solicitude  for  the  support  of  disci- 
pline to  be  more  ostentatious  than  profound.  When  a  general  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  freemen,  who  do  not  lose  their  rights  as  citizens  by 
becoming  soldiers,  sets  up  pretensions  to  dictatorial  power — when  he  con- 
temns the  authority  of  his  government,  and  is  much  more  ready  to  censure 
than  to  execute  its  orders  and  instructions — when  he  denounces  as  an  out- 
rage and  a  punishment  the  attempt  to  submit  his  acts,  charged  to  be  an 
offence  against  a  subordinate  officer,  to  an  investigation  in  the  mildest  form 
—when  be  administers  an  indignant  reproof  to  his  superior  for  upholding 
the  sacred  right  of  appeal,  upon  which  depend  the  security  and  protection 
of  all  under  his  command — such  a  general  sets  an  example  of  insubordi- 
nate conduct  of  wide  and  withering  influence  upon  sound  military  disci- 
pline. 

By  extending  my  comments  upon  your  letter,  I  might  multiply  proofs 
to  show  that  your  accusations  against  the  head  of  the  War  Department 
are  unjust ;  that  your  complaints  are  unfounded  *,  that  the  designs  imputed 
by  you  to  the  government  to  embarrass  your  operations,  impair  your  right- 
ful authority  as  commander,  and  to  offer  outrage  and  insult  to  your  feel- 
ings, are  all  the  mere  creations  of  a  diste  npsred  fancy ;  but  to  do  more 
than  I  have  done  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
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In  conclnaion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  as  one  of  the  Pn^ 
dent's  advisers,  I  had  tifitU  share  in  the  responaibUity  of  the  act  wfaiok 
assigned  yon  to  the  command  of  onr  armies  in  lieiico.    I  felt  iptewUti 
even  more  than  natarally  appertained  to  my  official  poeitiony  that  aoeem 
and  glory  should  signalize  yonr  operations.    It  was  my  doty  to  bring  to 
your  aid  the  efficient  co-operation  of  the  War  Department.     I  never  bad 
a  feeling  that  did  not  harmonize  with  a  full  and  fair  discharge  of  this  doty. 
/  know  il  has  been  faithfully  performed.    There  are  some  ooen  for  wbom 
enough  cannot  be  done  to  make  tliem  grateful,  or  even  just,  unleas  acti 
of  subserviency  and  personal  devotedness  are  superadded.     From  yon  I 
expected  bare  justice,  but  have  been  disappointed.    I  have  found  yoa  my 
accuser.    In  my  vindication  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  a  defensive  Um^ 
and  if  I  have  gone  beyond  it  at  any  time,  it  has  been  done  to  repel  nnpro* 
voked  aggression.    To  your  fame  I  have  endeavored  to  be  josL     I  have 
been  gratified  with  the  many  occasions  I  have  had  to  bear  public  testi- 
mony to  yonr  abilities  and  signal  services  as  a  military  commander  in  tba 
field.     It  has  been,  and,  under  any  change  in  our  personal  relations,  it  wiQ 
eontinue  to  be,  my  purpose  to  be  liberal  in  my  appreciation  of  your  d»> 
tinguished  military  merits.    In  respect  to  yonr  errors  and  your  fcalti^ 
though  I  could  not  be  blind,  I  regret  that  you  have  not  permitted  me  to  be 
silent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yoor  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY, 
SecreUny^  Wm'. 

To  Major  General  Wihtikld  Scott, 

U,  S,  Army,  Mexico. 
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ORDERS  FORWARDRD  BT  BTSRT  8T1LAMER| 
■wdt  if  denredt  and  th»  books  can  be  readitg  frocvred,  they  wiU  be  received  by  rttmm  ttmmt 

flUMOBIFTIMra  BMHTIB  fob  FBBIODICAU,  NBWBPAnBl,  dec,  PUBUBHID  AlBOAlb 

LIsis  snppUsd  on  application. 


07    A    TBBT    BZTI1V8ITI    COLLBCTIOH   Of 

STANDARD  WORKS  IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  UTERATURE,  SCIENCE  h  ARTi 

^fOliUDINa  FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  PUBUCATIOII8k 

Nearlif  Heady, 

B  Win  ba  MBlgndi  on  Bpplkatioa 
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&m  Worb~3^0ffl-waliq  or  in  frepotolimi, 

Pui/nanCa  lAhratry  of  American  History  ; 

Connsting  of  Rare  IVacti  illustntiTe  of  American  Hiitoiy.    Edited,  wkh 
Notes,  Slc., 

BY    REV.  F.  L.  HAWKSy  aa 


The  Optimist. 

BY  H.  T.  TUCKERMAN,  ESQ. 

In  one  Tolnme  12mo.     (In  March.) 


A  New  Work  on  California. 

BY    BAYARD   TAYLOR, 

Aathor  of  ^'Viewi  a-Poott"  4«.,  Ike. 

With  niufltrations  by  the  Author.    In  two  Tolnmat  ISImo. 


New  Hesearchea  at  Nineveh. 

BY    AUSTEN    HENRY    LAYARD^  ESQ^ 

In  one  volume  8vo,  uniform  with  "  Nineveh  and  its  fUmaina.' 


French  and  English  Cminting-House  Manual. 

Manual  of  Commercial  Correspondence,  English  and  French ;  or,  A  SdeetioS 
of  Commercial  Phrases,  taken  from  a  number  of  Letten,  Aoconnia,  Cata- 
logues, Prices  Current,  and  other  Papers. 

BY    A    MERCHANT. 

In  one  volume  l2mo,  cloth.    (Now  ready.) 


Elements  of  Trigonometinj^  Plwie  and  Spherical; 

Adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Analjrsis.  To  which  is  added,  their  appUei- 
tioo  to  the  principles  of  Navigation,  Sur^'eying,  Nautical  Astronomy,  and 
Geodesy.  With  Logarithmic,  Trigonometrical,  and  Nautical  Tablea. 
For  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Academies.    New  Edition,  greatly  improved. 

BY   REV.  C.  W.  HACKLEY9 

ProfesMr  of  Maihematics  in  Columbia  College,  New-York. 


Excursions  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

l9mo,  cloth.    (In  April.) 
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155  BtauvAT,  Niw-ToBK, 

0.  P.  PUTNAM'S 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


€xmtls,  MmnWts,  nnb  Mmmm. 


IN    THE    EAST. 


Nmeveh  and  its  Renminsi 

With  an  Account  rS  k  Viiitt  to  the  CbildKan  ChrinSanB  oT  KordlHan.  ami 
the  Ynidis.  or  Devil-WoTBhippera ;  and  an  Inquiry  Into  the  Menem 
and  Art*  of  (he  Ancient  Aayhana. 

BY  AUSTEN  HENRY  LAYARD,  ESQ.,  D.C.L. 

WiTR  InitoticcTaiT  ^vr^  bt  Pior.  B.  Ronramt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

■atnied  with  13  Flatee  and  Meps,  and  M  Woodcuts.  9  Tola.  Sro.  Cloth.  #4  SO. 

"WftuimottlOLiblliwiU  fliK]  lumr  Inio  Lha  hunlHOf  Bchnlw  and  ihjntan  fa  once,  iqd  in 
AaI]  ba  itirpriHtl  It  Li  don  noL  nniTc  lo  b«  onn  of  thfl  ma*i  popuiir,  u  ti  UTUInlj  !•  ona  of  llw 


a.  p,  FunrAU^  ssw  FUBUOAnmim. 
AtntHwA  flnrf  tte  Memama. — Continued. 

km  t^m»  far  iloaf  tta* fi  i Tig 

Btd  taiKninln."— OwEH^  lUtitim. 

"  W*  npMl  IbU  Ibo*  ha  taB  ■»  lacfe  n» 

tminaarDMdambDOkormnlK    putliMi 

•nnr  or  mon  •dTumnna,  BuUunlt  'jt  Ml 

man  'rtnhAd,  Eodm  DM  mon  nT  It  Bta» 

uUMbgnar  ilHlHot  Kfim  «.»- 


xiUi  li,  m  Ihlnk,  T 
ORDINARr  WORK  O 

uUoB  or  Dur  auiir  Mlblc*]  'i^rj7n  aTSm 
iMitm,  coann,  ud  PMamnu  rf  !■  i» 
,jo,  .  .T  .  .  t  W8w1U™It«iMIi 
cmclaihH,  thu  ta  Am  am,  vtaB  iha  ftltk 
maiit  sT  pcoplMer  ■  mftptg  ■>  anch  OM- 
iloa,  w*  euDOi  Ml  rwMw  ihac  tla  ii«ik  d 
Ht.  L*r*id  wftl  b*  ftwnd  to  (flbid  iiurri>' 
inonUDMT  pnaM  cf  bOlkil  Unety."-  £■» 

"orUwUi 

bMuM' 


■ItlwabMOtraliri^ltetlteMintlTslallkaftnaiuira.    k  H*  bicadMita  Hd  il 
dHo  iBdMd  m^nd cnccafcmllr  oT  u  InUu  lal*  «f  woadui  ud  ■HU.''-^ZIr. 


•"nt-woik  of  Kt. 


'  "llwwntorHt.  Ltnidt 
ftd  diKOTiriH  taoT  U^  ud 
ttrlnc  ud  piquui  i" — '— ' — 
hmi—|liln»Mi^ 


"AiwabUnwlhadlannwflhbrMiklMihiun*  hi  Adr  tnsniloai^ ud nddMl* brf •» 
nlna baftn * BUriN^pm fund  vlA nilnuu  mciantj,  mirUftfeHliafliuiikhMafiiialto 
doK  of  3000  T«n,  wa  in  rndr  10  ciT  DU  with  Um  aaDDtUMl  AnlHL '  WkuE  ll  b  viaAiM,  M 

^7j^  (Muf  Its  MonwneiUa, 

Am  nhwOattre  of  Scripton  Waurr, 
BY  FRANOIB  L.  HAWKS.  D>  Dt  LL.  O,  ft«^  &«• 

niBKnted  with  EkigimTinff  from  the  WoAb  of  Cbuvollio*.  Bomum, 


Itai  wnk  pnaenu  k  camprdiurfTa  ud  nilmlK,  ud  u  Uh  Mnt  Una  pa|iMa  n*w  tf  tf 
•k  hu  ban  bnoglit  lo  Uihi  !>)'  nudtn  uiTcDan,  llliutniiTg  of  iba  maoMn  and  CBUoa,  MIt, 
aicUiacain,  ud  i£m«iie1ili>  ol  iba  udani  l^piiu»-wiih  nfmon  u  tubal  aMiui  imM 
ta  tht  •>  Old  and  Naw  Wnld." 

MdBWLlr 


^!uii*  i»d  PramU*,  Httriarafm  Trmi, 

•Wnaa  irlfawaw,  TTJitat,  JWvte- iT  Sn^  Tnq 


O.  p.  FCnrorAJA  UnSW  TUBULdAHOSB* 


€tm\Sf  JUtiDfitttRi,  soil  Sinausmi— 38  tjn  ^ut 

co]rT{,irvBD. 

^g^t  cmd  its  Momimenis; 

Or,  Egypt  a  WitneflB  for  the  Bible. 

BY  FRANCIS  L.  HAWK^  D.D.,  LL-O*  ito.,  fto. 

IDiistrated  with  EngravingB  from  the  works  of  ChampoUion,  RoeeHim,  WU« 
kin8on»  and  others ;  and  Architectural  Views  of  the  principal  Temples,  dte. 
1  vol.  8t9,  uniform  with  "  Layard's  Nineveh/'  doth,  ^2  50 ;  half  mor. 
gilt  edges,  93  50. 

SfiOOlTD  EDmOir,  KBVISED  AlTD  BlTLAliOBD. 

*It  wil.  hare  a  lirelv  uiemt;  not  for  the  Bible  student  only,  but  for  all  who  take  kienst  ia 
Msmihiil  research."—^.  Y.  Com.  Advertiaer. 

"A  valuable  contribution  to  our  Sacred  Literature. "—iVretMirA  ZMly  Advtrtitet, 

Mft  eupplies  a  desideratum  in  the  Literature  of  the  Bible."— Difj^Ulo  OommertiaL 

**  4n  intelligible,  true,  and  readable  book  on  Ecvpt,  bejond  what  the  ezparieocss  of  a  iin|^ 
teveller  could  fumisli  the  material*  of."— BMfon  Tnuucript. 

**Tha  volume  will  conettaite  a  valuable  addition  to  Chitetian  Liteiature.''— iV.  T.  Seeordar, 

**The  volume  of  Dr.  Hawki  will  be  welconsed  by  many  readers  as  a  valuable  eontributioB  to 
the  stock  of  informaiionf  hitherto  to  be  obtained  only  in  the  cosdy  volunMS  of  WOkinsoo  and 
oAersL  There  probably  exists  no  other  volume  of  the  same  liM  cootai^nf  so  modi  informadoQ 
en  lRgjpL"—Cambrid^  Cftronide, 

^  The  volume  is  intensely  interesting,  and  will  abundantly  repay  a  carefiil  perusal."— CSIkHslieM 


**  1%s  entire  work  is  filled  with  most  instructive  flwts,  gadisrsd  from  recsnt  diseoveries  hi  BOiro> 
assntal  literature,  valuable  alike  to  the  theological  student  and  general  reader."—  CTwfesrsoMiC 


'  **  In  the  treatment  of  this  subject.  Dr.  Hawks's  admirable  faculty  of  lucid  snranyemcnt  and  dto- 
tlMt stacsnent  has-fuU  play:  and  he  proceeds,  too,  with  a  calm  confldsoes  of  tbs  strength ef  his 
positions,  that  cannot  fail  to  Inspire  his  readers— such  of  then  especially  as  have  been  sossswhsft 
sitttlsd  by  the  bold  asssrtions  of  the  infidel  school  of  Bgyptt>logists  and  thsir  tnin  of  l^ion^ 
ttdttiors— with  a  similar  confidence."— ACsrAotftsf  Qfurtarfy  Rtwimt. 


The  Mat ; 

Or,  Sketches  of  Trayel  in  Egypt  and  the  Hdy  Land. 

BY  REV.  J.  A.  8PENOER,  M.Ai, 

MUtr^At  New  Te$tom€nt  in  Oreek^  m'th  EngiMk  Notm,    Mmber^tktNm-Ygrk 

Hiatorical  iSS«»efy,  4^.,  4%. 

Splendidly  Illustrated  with  Original  Drawings.    8vo,  pp.  500.    Uniform  wi 
-  I^yard'e  Nineveh/'  **  Umwka^a  Moniimenu  of  Egypt,"  Sui 

OOMTEMTS. 

BOYPT.— Alexandria.- The  Nile  and  the  Pyramids.— The  Pyramids  and  their  Bnildsfs.— LHi  on 
the  Nile.— Philae,  Syene,  Elephantine,  Esneh.- Necropolis  of  Thebes.— Luxor  and  Kansk.-* 
Dsnden,  Es-siout,  Beni-haasan.- Th«  Metropolis  of  Egypt— llosks,  Cftadel,  PeBopolli.-* 
Coptic  Church,  Public  Men  and  Events. 

THE  HOLY  LAND.— Lift  hi  the  Desert.- Paksdaa,  the  Hin  Oonntry.— The  Holy  City.— Oelh> 
ssmane,  the  Mount  of  Olives.— Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.— Bethlehem  and  its  Vicinity. 
~The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.— Judea,  Sanaaria,  Jacob's  Well,  Nabulus.— Sebasts,  Tabor 
Tiberias,  Naiarath.— Mount  Carnal,  fluJaan  d'Acre,  Tyra.-4idan,  Beirut  and  its  YftdaUy  — 
AppsBdix,  Notes,  Ac. 
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a.  F.   PDTNAll's  NEW  PDHUOAZIOIIB. 

€tm\s,  SMimt,  oni  Sisniiitritf— 3s  tin  €sA. 
Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  LevcmL 

BY  THE  HON.  ROBERT  CURZON. 
One  Tid.,  port  Bto.     Hhntnied  with  IT  qdrited  EngnTinp.    $1  50. 


-ycfiMttto' 


Niwrtim  icailiTtr  10  bn  Isui, 

B^imin  Arah, 

Sgyflimi  in  yitam  Drat, 


Tartar,  oi  barmmml  Matmttr, 
7WM«t  Q>"™..«  iW.rr, 

KtraMtt^  iJ  Sbna-Ptlrl, 
TuriUh  LaO^. 

■  A  TDhinia  of  mora  Uun  onUnuj  iniemt,  nlulof  ■  mlM  sT  mat  carina  ud  oflia  immIM 
•dnonni.    *         ■    Tlu  Hold  occoplsd  kr  th*  Tolum*  la  ilmiat  loilnlr  hw."— OuMMnM 

"AmrcqilsDiaHiuilqiwwDik.  ».  f.T™.n»nH  (t  In  iimt  irtin  inr  fnnfl  irT  ilwIM  !■!  ' 
rtaii  iifiiiiiil,  iliiiiiuli  liiiili  iiimumIih  III!  iiiiiin  liimia  "     ITiilfiijIiH  Uuiim. 

"  Hb  wudniofi  in  tb*  Latm  uund  OT«r  ■  pkImI  of  UMilr  ua  ftn,  rt  B  iiniMn  ta  «Jwg 
Buva,  «>n*  of  ih*in  wundid  wtih  ouuM  p«ll,  wUch  an  loH  with  tnlmiitbla  naitiU  ul  Mi^ 
'  '  "nin  i>  u  •ItfMK*  rad  pkiamqiM  ilrapUcliT  in  Ut  lian>(*  aqoillf  nn  laS  MW^ 
ftiL  Thabook  It  pnflBalj  luutntad  b*  wood  minTUn  In  lb*  QflM(((Tltofuf,aneMMh 
LmiloD.  IililHuadW^unuiidjwlii  Niiri»fiEa(IM«dltk^iul  AiuOor  imlTMkb 
Aan  of  (h*  pxQdltB  miUnC  Ina  iu  ■&!■  ban."— 'IWdvcHV. 


Oriented  Life  lUustrated: 

Bdng  ti  new  Sdidoii  of"  EBthca,  or,  Tneei  of  TVctcI  btmght  Bona  &«b 
the  EaBC."     ntaatnted  with  fine  Steel  EngnTinn,  tIi.,  Tmatkllim  n 
"         ',  Loiok,  EiUTAO,  NuuxTH,  TBI  Ptu 


TKi  DntBT,  Loiok,  Kxuito,  Nuuxth,  tbi  PrsAKna.     ISma,  ekM^ 
em  gUt,  «1  50. 
"Molhliif  ■)  ipHkUiil,  B  RipUe,  w>  Inchfdl  b  ■■ 
k^  ila  [Kail  In  muj  ■  dij."— J^waJw 


—LmOan  OrtUe. 


Jimmepjrom  OomkiUto  Ccm-o. 

BY  MICHAEL  ANQELO  TITMARMfc 

Om  toL  ISmo,  green  cloth,  50  eta. 

■tttomadarfU  whu  ■  daacnptMii  of  paopla  ud  ihhiCM,  vhu  utBtim 
Ititli  ranuta  and  MlaJB—  K  tanMlna.''— Paiyiaa  JmnUi  Mag^mt. 


a.  p.  FOTBT AH^S  IXSW  PUBUOAXIONB. 


"Sunsls,  %htjAmif  suit  Sknomts— Ss  tin  (0ni 

OOHTIirUBD. 

Adventures  in  the  I/yhiam,  Desert^ 

And  tfao  O&rifl  of  Jupiter  Ammoo. 

BY  BAYLE  8T.  JOHN. 

l2mo,  doth,  75  cm. 

*]|  h  a  Tery  gnu^  uid  umuinff  dweiipiion  of  the  Kenerf  and  unuititlM,  and  of  tkt  ptopla 
vhoBilMiaw.'^lradUii^em  CZnun. 

MThoagh  written  with  an  eje  to  antiqnarian  lore,  there  if  no  want  of  liTelfaw  in  the  petiDOBi' 
edvwciixee  of  the  author."— AIMon. 

**  A  moet  hitereeting  book."— ^.  Y.  Rawrdtr, 

**  It  will  be  raad  through  by  thoee  who  raach  the  middle  of  the  flnt  chapter."— .dOoiHr  Jmmy»m, 

**It  ii  a  epuiteddeBcxiption  of  the  adTMttnree  of  the  author  amoog  the  Bedouin  Aratai."— 3Vi- 


JSbihen; 


Or,  Traces  of  Tnyel  brought  Home  from  ihe  ESaiU    12mo,  green  doiht 
50  centa. 

^BAthen  ie  a  book  with  which  ereiy  bodj,  And  of  elegint  pnee  and  zacj  dMBUiHinn,  riwold  be 
wall  acquainted."— it:  S.  GomSU, 

<*1he  beet  book  of  Baeteratra?ele  we  know."— XoiiAii , 


The  Oreaceni  cmd  the  Oroea  ; 

Or,  the  Romance  and  Realitf  of  Eastern  TivnSL 

BY  ELLIOT  WARBURTON. 

OncToL  19mo,  green  doth,  fl  35 

■*T1ili  deUghtftd  work  ii.  from  liret  to  laet,  a  nlendld  Panorama  of  Eaetem  ecaniiy,  ia  tke  llli 
Ikae  of  ite  magniflcenee.''— XmmIpm  MonUng  New. 

■AbrilUant,poecic,aiid7etnKHtfaiitnicttTabook.'^iV.  Y.  tkmHm^ 


Urtpvda  in  Peru. 

BY  DR.  J.  J.  VON  T80HUDI. 

1  Tol.  19mo,  doth,  (1  00. 

"Brarlng  the  dangen  of  a  land  where  throat«utting  ia  a  popular  peetina,  end  eanhqeakM  md 
fbren  more  or  leea  yellow,  and  rennin  more  or  leaa  renorooua  are  aroonnt  the  iadlmioai  co»i 
fKte  of  the  aoil,  a  German,  of  hi|^  repatation  ae  a  naturaUet  and  man  of  Istteri,  haa  oeToled  finff 

Kn  of  a  life  Valuable  to  acience  to  a  reridence  end  trarela  in  the  moet  iniereacfaig  dinriete  of 
th  America,  the  ancient  ampin  of  the  biBB%  the  aeeae  of  the  eonqUMia  and  cnieluee  of 
flMO  Fiiarrei" 
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6b  P.  FUTNAM^S  NBW  FDHUIMlXONa 

■  I  >■   I  ■■  ■  ■  ■■    II  » <^m,  I —iB^— iw ^^^^ 

IN    THE    WEST. 

(faiif(yrnia  amd  Oregon  Tradl, 

Being  Sketches  of  Prairie  and  Rocky  Mountain  lift. 

BY  FRANCI8  PARKMAN,  JR. 
With  ninstrations  by  Dariey.     l2ino.  cloth,  (1  S5. 

•  Wnltfli  with  Um  faonias  iiMpinukm  of  omaiiMd  nattue."— TVifcwifc 

''A  hnltj  and  well  written  account  of  diren  adrenturea  on  BOiBtalBa aid  platan^  dmmHa  Mi 
lifita  in  tba  Indian  €>ouotrj,"^CkurekmaH. 

**  A  Mriee  of  graphic  and  apparently  reliable  aketchee.*'— JZMon. 

*^  Ayeaebly  deaigned  and  ablj  executed.  "^Homt  JbumaL 

'^Otmot  tha  few  booke  frna  which  wa  can  obtain  anj  thing  like  aconata  JnfbfinatiOB  af  tht 
thanff  of  the  countnr  between  the  Miaaiaaippi  and  the  Pacific.  Aa  daaerioiiva  of  a  laoa  fcai 
peaaing  awaj,  and  of  the  wild  and  wonderful  country  from  which  thej  are  peiwiina,  and  throogll 
which  (he  march  of  ciTilization  ia  lorcing  ita  waj,  to  the  dazslina  treaanroa  of  the  Pacific  bonlen^ 
the  work  ia  attractire,  and  ia  got  up  in  a  atyle  and  character  of  moot  of  the  pubiicatioM  of  Mr. 
Putnam.  The  cuts  are  rerj  admimble  apecimena  of  the  high  perfection  to  which  et^xavlM;  m 
wood  bM  arrired."— i^emoeroXic  Rsview. 


Astoria  ; 

Or,  Aneedotes.  of  an  Enterprise  beyooa  the  Rocky  MiHnittiiw. 

BY  WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

With  Map.    l2mo.  (1  50. 

**  A  beautiful  edition  of  IrTlng*B  highly  graphic  and  atirring  aketchof  tha  eaiiy  enterpriwacf 
John  Jacob  Aator,  which  will  now  be  read  with  eren  more Interaat  than  when  fim  wntMa.**— 
JBvtmgeUBL 

**  It  ie  one  of  those  rare  worka  which  belonga,  bT  the  Talne  &f  ita  auMact  aad  Aa  f  mflifiiTiii  iif 
iia  detaUSf  to  authentic  histon,  and  by  ita  rivid  aeacriptiona,  and  •g^'irif^  intridwm  to  the  aosi 
▼aried  pronnce  of  Romance.  "-«A/6any  AUat. 

**  Loeee  nothing  of  ita  intereat  aj  the  lata  diacorariae,  Jec,  bejood  the  Rocky  MoantdiHi'** 
Xteorder. 

**  One  of  Irring'a  moat  ralaabla  worka.     •     •     •     SUU  ficiafa,  inMractira  and 
MMen*§  MagoMim. 


A  Tawr  on  the  Praimes; 

With  Abbottaford  and  Newstead  Abbey. 

BY  WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

Idrao.  (1  S5. 

**  Ita  pemaal  leavea  a  poaitlTe  aenae  of  refreahment,  which  we  ahoald  think  waald 
ftaok  inraluable  to  the  thouaanda  of  mortala  whoae  Urea  are  bound  up  whh  ledjeia  aad 
Trilmme. 

IMighlful  raadhig  for  a  leiaure  hour."— il^Aoi^  AOaa, 


'\  * 


Adveniwres  of  Copt  BormeviUe^  U.  S.  A^ 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  For  Weal. 

BY  WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

I2m0t  with  a  ralnable  Map.    |^1  35. 
^  FMl  of  wild  and  exciting  incidenta  of  frontier  and  aarage  Kfe.  **^  Pnvtdtnea 
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«.  K  FUTVAlf^S  NEW  PXTBLICATIOim. 

mi0t9.m«t    ••nil  >  ■■  I  •  I  I— ^^— i» 

5f%}  Genius  of  Italy  ; 

Being  Sketches  of  Italian  Life,  Literature,  and  Religion. 

BY  REV.  ROBERT  TURNBULL, 

Atttkortf*^ThMQmlmofSeolkmd,** 

Third  edition.     1  toI.  l3mo,  (1 ;  illvitrated  edition,  cloth,  gilt,  $9L 

Hm  aditioQ  with  extra  illatnuioiM,  handMOMlj  bound,  will  be  ready  m  the  aittamn. 
*    **».  TurnbuDrirei  til  the  orange  troreef  and  the  fbi]iitahu,-«]id  the  gpon^ 

d  the  raintf  with  tonchee  of  pereonal  adreature,  and  Aetehee  of  biography,  ana  f^impeei  of  the 
life,  literature,  and  religion  or  Modem  Iialj,  eeen  with  the  quick,  comprehenelTe  glancai  of  aa 
American  trareller,  impuleive,  inquieitive,  and  enthuaiastic  Hie  ooolc  la  a  pleaeant  record  of  a 
IqiDtet'a  impreeeionB,  without  the  infliciion  of  tha  tireeome  minutia  of  hia  ereryday  ezpcriaaca." 

**  At  a  moment  when  Italy  if  about  to  be  regenerated— -when  the  loos-flumbering  nririt  ot  tta 
people  is  about  aaeuming  ita  ancient  rigor,  a  work  of  this  kind  is  deeirawe.  *  *  *  Tiam  eotiMQr, 
in  people,  and  prominent  featvee  are  giren  with  much  truth  and  force."— i>einoeral»e  Btvitm, 


Views  A'Foot ; 

Or,  Europe  seen  with  Knapaack  and  Staff. 

BY  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

New  edition,  with  an  additional  Chapter  of  Practical  Information' for  Pedea- 
triana  in  Europe,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Author  in  Pedestrian  Ckwtuna,  fronc 
a  Drawing  by  T.  Buchanan  Read.     I2mo.,  eloth,  $1  35. 

— ' The  same,  fiincy  cloth,  gilt  extra,  9 1  75. 

''There  is  a  freshness  and  force  in  the  book  altogether  unlksual  in  a  book  of  trarels.  *  * 
Aa  a  text-book  for  travellers  the  work  is  eesentiailT  valuable ;  it  tells  how  much  can  be  accoo^ 
pUehed  with  very  limited  means,  when  energy,  curfooity,  and  a  love  of  adventure  are  the  Vtoua^ 
lers :  sympathy  In  his  suecees  likewise,  is  another  source  of  intereet  to  the  book.  •  •  *  x^. 
nenlt  of  all  this  is,  a  wide-spread  popularity  as  a  writer,  a  Tery  handeomely  printed  book,  with  a 
▼ery  handsome  portrait  of  ine  author,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  the  attainment  of  this  aid 
Attvre  honors."— C/nton  Aft^tutMC. 


Ths  Spama/rds^  cmd  their  Oowntry. 

BY  RIOHARD  FORDb 

12nio,  green  cloth.     $1  00. 

**11m  beet  English  beok,  beyond  comparison,  that  erer  has  appeared  for  the  fflustFatatJIH 
merely  of  the  general  topography  and  local  curiosities,  but  of  the  ntuonal  chancier  and 
itf  Qpein."— QMorfer/y  iceviev. 

*T1iiB  is  a  very  clever  and  amusing  work."— LoK^sviBe  Exam. 

"The  style  is  light,  dashing,  and  agreeable."— J/.  Y.  Minor* 

*.*  Washington  Irving  commends  this  as  the  beet  modem  popular  aoeowt  of  l^iaini 


Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Ewrope. 

BY  AN  AMERIOAN. 

(Geo.  H.  Cahrert,  Eaq.,  Baltimore.)     13nio.    50  eta. 

•<  This  book  is  a  delightful  Inatanoe  of  the  tranaformhw  and  recreative  power  of  the  mmd  upiQ 
BTery  ibL*'  M  touches.  The  most  hackneyeii  ground  of  Europe,  persons  and  objects  that  have 
been  the  tfienie  .'.'  the  last  half  dosen  years  of  every  literaiy  remittance  from  abroad,  eppear  te 
us  clothed  with  new  citoTms  and  meanings,  because  examined  with  a  finer  penetiatioo  toan  they 
aave  been  \xj  eny  other  English  or  American  traTsller."- TViAMtie. 
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CK  P.  FUTNAH^S  JSHEW  FUHLTOATrpHS. 


TJie  Idfe  cmd  Voyages  of  Christopher  OcH/wmbus. 

To  which  are  added  those  of  hia  Companiooa. 

BY  WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

New  Edition,  Reriaed  and  Corrected.    Mapa,  Platea»  and  oopiona  Lidei. 

3  Tola.  12mo,   green  cloth  uniform  with  the  new  edition  of  Inrini^ 

Worfca,  $4 ;  half  calf,  (6 ;  half  morocco,  top  edge  gilt,  (6  75  ;  foil  calC 

gilt,  $7  50.    The  Octato  Eoinoir,  in  3  yola.,  on  anpeifine  paper,  viifiNn 

with  Preacott*a  Ferdinand   and  Isabella,  (6;   half  calC    $8  50;  ftfl 

calf«  $10. 

*  Oae  of  Um  moK  ftTinatiM  tod  intaoMlj  intsrefltiiig  booki  m  tht  wliida  oompav  of  FnrilA 
Utanuure.  •  *  *  ItbMalTtheintaroMcoaferredby  the  truthof  hiaUM7,a]idatth0MOMa^ 
Hm  Tarltd  excitement  of  a  well  written  romance."— Ireafem  OomUntmL 

*^  Perfaape  the  moat  traly  raloahla  of  the  Aathor*a  wrilii^i."— £Emm  Jhwrnef. 

<*The  Hiatory  of  Coliunbua  la  admirably  ezecated;  and  thoofhatmeand  McklU  UrtaqTf  •■ 
aa  lalanatinK  aa  a  high  wrouglit  romance.^' 

The  Conquest  of  Florida. 

BY  THEODORE  IRVINQt 
Pr^.  ^Bi9tory  and  BtOet  Lttten  in  tk$  FVtt  Aeadamf. 

New  and  Reviaed  Edition,  Corrected,  with  Notea,  and  Dlaatratiopa  item 
Tariona  recent  aoorcea.    l3mo. 


The  Mormments  of  Central  a/nd  Western  America; 

With  Comparative  Noticea  of  thoae  in  Egjrpt,  India,  Aaqrria»  ^be. 

BY  REV.  F.  L.  HAWK89  Db  Di,  LL.  D. 

1  Tol.  8to. 

Thia  work  ia  now  in  preparation,  vniform  with  **  NinoToh,"  and  the  **  Moaumaata  of 
'"  compriae  a  compreheoaiTe,  readable,  and  popular  tU 
on  the  amarican  coatinant— with  ampla  Dliiatiationa. 


\e  Ancient  Mormments  of  the  Mississippi  VdUey. 

ComprialDg  the  Reaolta  of  EztenaiTe  Original  SnTreya  and  EzploratioiHL 

BY  E.  G.  8QUIER9  A.  Mi,  AND  E.  H.  DAVIS,  M.  a 

With  munerona  Clnatrationa.    Royal  4to,  $10. 


Ten  Yeoflrs  of  Am^ruxm  History  : 

1840-^49— indndlng  a  History  of  the  Mexican  War  and  of 

BY  EMMA  WILLARDb 
With  a  Talnable  Map.     13mo,  (1. 
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«.  p.  FDTEKAK's  new  PUBIJOA.XIOBB. 


OOXTIHUID. 

Italy;  Past  omd  Present : 

Or  General  l^ews  of  its  History,  Religion*  Polities,  Literatiire  and  Alt 

BY  L.  MARIOTTIf 

Prtff,  qflUtHoM  Literature  in  London  Univereit^ 

2  Tols.,  8to,  cloth,  (3  50. 


The  Letters  a/nd  Speeches  of  Olmer  OrormjoeUj 

With  Elacidations. 

BY  TH08.  CARLYLE. 
The  Fine  Edition,  in  3  toIs.,  Octaro,  with  Portrait.    Redaced  to  ^  M. 


Borrow* s  Aviobiogrcyphy. — Lmeagro : 

BY  QEORQE  BORROW, 

AMhor  <if  "  The  Qipeiee  qf  Spain,"  »  The  BibU  in  Spain,**  ^v. 

To  be  published  simultaneously   by  John  Mukiiat,  London,  and  G.  P. 
PxTTiTAM,  New- York.    In  one  volume,  l2mo. 

*,*  This  will  be  a  work  of  intenae  interest,  including  ezunoidinazy  adTantons  In  Tariow  paili 
sf  tlw  world. 


JovtisUyris  TInwersdL  AUas. 

This  splendid  and  important  work — ^by  far  the  most  comprehensiTe,  correct 

and  useful  Atlas  now  extant,  was  published  recently  in  Edinburgh  at  the 

price  of  eight  guineas,  and  the  price  in  this  country  has  been  about  $50. 

G.  P.  Putnam  has  made  arrangements  for  an  edition  for  the  United  States, 

rendered  far  more  valuable  by  the  addition  of  a  COPIOUS  and  USEFUL 

INDEX  of  about  40,000  names ;  but  the  maps  being  truisfened  in  &e- 

simile  on  stone,  the  American  publisher  is  enabled  to  supply  it  at  the 

low  price  of  9'^^)~~^l^KAii^7  <^d  substantially  bound  in  half  morocco, 

gilt  edges.    The  maps  are  clearly  and  beautifully  executed,  and  are 

practically  fully  equal  to  the  original  edition.     The  work  contains  41 

large  and  splendid  maps. 

*  naTing  examined  many  of  the  Maps  of  the  National  Atlai,  1  have  no  hedtation  in  eayinf^ 
tefc  they  are  as  accurate  in  their  get^raphical  detaila  as  dMf  are  beautiftd  in  their  ezseutkD."* 
JKr  David  Bretoeter. 


Historical  Studies. 

BY   GEORGE   WASHINGTON    GREENE,   ESQ., 

LaU  Ooneul  qfthoU.S.ai  Jtome.    1  roL  l2mo,  doch. 

The  Woi'ld^s  Progress ; 

Or,  A  Record  of  Remarkable  Occurrences,  Political,  Literair,  and  flcientiile,  m  Um 
of  ail  Nations.    In  two  Diriaioue.    L  Contemporary  TabliBa.    U  Alphabetical  R 

BY    G.  P.  PUTNAM. 

New  editioo,  rtfiied  and  enlarged.    iTsLSfa 
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o;  p1  PtmrAM'a  new  yvwicAnotis. 


THE   LIBERTY   OF   ROME; 

A  mSTORT. 

With  an  Hiitorical  account  of  the  Liberty  of  ancient  Nationfl. 

BY  SAMUEL  ELIOT,  ESQ. 
2  Tois.  8vo«  cloth,  and  ilioBtrated  with  12  Plates.    |^4  50. 

LIST  OF  PLATES. 


1.  Allegoricai. 

2.  Homer  singing  on  the  Chian  strand. 

3.  Bast  of  Socrates. 

4.  Imaginary  View  of  Early  Rome. 

5.  Boat  of  Pythagoras. 

6.  The  Secession  ot  the  People  to  Mons 

Sacer. 


7.  The  meeting  of  Camillos  and  Maii- 

lius  after  the  retreat  of  the  GaoU 

8.  Bust  of  Marcus  Tnllius  Cicero. 

9.  The  Triumph  of  Qnintos  Fabioi. 

10.  Caius  Gracchus  weeping  before  hit 

Father's  Statue. 

1 1.  Cicero  denouncing  Catiline. 


1*2.  Bust  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus. 

OPINIONS  OP  TUB  PRESS. 

"  Mr.  Eliot's  aim  is  ao  important  on*.  It  is  to  indicate  the  kind  and  amonnt  ef  Hbwty  a^^ysd 
by  the  aaoiMt  Roman*.  Urn  has  formed  a  jnst  ooncaptk>n  of  what  is  meant  hy  the  wwd  Kbaity, 
which  is  too  often  confounded  with  mere  forms  of  foverament,  at  bast  bat  its  fnard*  and  sappoill. 
*  *  *  Tlie  scale  of  the  woric  it  so  extensile,  that  details  neocmarilj  disappear  in  aay 
abrilccd  statement  of  its  contents,  nor  is  it  possible  by  extracts  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  Tain*  aad 
iatere»t  of  Uie  book.  To  be  appreciated  it  moat  be  taken  as  a  whole.  There  mr*  few  salient  pae* 
cafes.  Uat  its  general  impression  is  in  the  highest  degree  healthy,  eondndva  to  tfao  •xpaasiaa  of  the 
mind,  and  calcnlated  to  enrich  it  with  new  and  important  ideas.  We  are  glad  to  noaive  frooi  as 
American  hand  sach  a  wricome  contribution  to  our  best  order  of  Literature.*'-" Liide« 

"A  work  of  high  character  and  distinguisbed  merit.    The  author  has  brought  to  the  perfa 
of  a  task  of  snch  magnitude  and  diiBcuhy,  vast  stores  of  eruditioa,  a  highly  euitivatad  taele,  a  ooii- 
prahensive  and  penetrating  intelleot,  and  a  grave  and  sober  judgment ;  qnaUlie*  indiepMuable  to  OM 
who  wouU  write  such  a  hbtory,  and  rarely  to  be  found  combined  to  the  same  extent  in  the  saat 
BdividuaL"— .^Aa  BuU. 

*'  We  have  had  histories  of  Rome  written  by  the  scholar,  by  the  credulous,  aad  htaly  a  hisloffy 
of  it  by  the  great  historic  skeptic,  Niebuhr.  We  had  not  yet  one  lt>y  a  philoaopher ;  we  thank  Mr. 
EUot  for  having  undertaken,  and  we  may  add,  lueoeedafi  ^  his  task.  This  is  a  good  aad  wtm  beak 
to  the  classic  student  and  thinker." — Dos/y  AVi0«. 

"  This  remarkable  book  presents  us  with  a  view  of  liberty  in  a  different  aad  truer  light  tlma  kli 
been  laid  before  us  by  any  writer.  Exteniive  reading,  a  well  balanced  and  phfloeophieal  nriada 
above  all  prejudice,  could  alone  have  fitted  its  author  for  producing  a  work  which  must  tako  a  ^gh 
rank  in  American  Literature,  in  its  style  as  well  as  in  ita  sabjaet."— Previdmee  JrariM/. 

**  The  present  volomes  exhibit  the  evidence  of  many  qualitiea  essential  to  so  laife  an  aiiterprisa  io 
their  accomplithed  author.  They  are  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  eonieientioas  ti*0rily  of 
Ms  lesearohes,  to  his  induttry  and  power  of  persistent  labor,  to  his  aequaintanee  with  the  nsast  a«- 
thentic  sonroee  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  and  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  hit  araditioa. 
ii  free  from  any  tincture  of  pedantry  or  ostentation .~j^  e-  Ytrk  TVifriuM. 
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o.  p.  fdtetam's  kxw  pubuoahons. 


OOKTIlfUED.      , 

Mahomet  and  liis  Sticcessoi's. 

BY   WASHINGTON    IRVING. 

3  vols.  l2iiio,  cloth.     Uniform  with  the  new  edition  of  "  Irving's  Worka.' 
92  50. 

**  The  event*  and  circumstances  of  Mahomet's  life  and  course  exceed  m  romantic  interest  thi 
■NR  iofenious  creations  of  ficuon.  These  events  are  related  in  the  present  work  with  the  fasok 
natinc  art  and  skill  for  which  Mr.  Irving  is  distinguished.  *  *  *  The  present  book  is  tme  of 
absorbing  interest."— If'osAin^ton  Union. 

**  It  will  be  universally  welcomed,  and  read  with  cordial  interest  It  is  marked  bj  the  inimiUkp 
llie  grace  and  richnesM  of  style  characteristic  of  his  works."— JNT.  T.  Courier. 

**  An  exceedingly  interesting  review  of  the  history  of  the  founder  of  the  Islam  faith,  and  hii 
times,  fauiiiess  as  a  composition,  blending  happily  cnticism  and  discrimination  with  the  romantic 
narrative.  We  doubt  whether  any  of  Mr.  Irving^s  earlier  volumes  will  equal  the  Life  of  Mahomtt 
fak  permanent  popularity."— iV!.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser. 

**  By  far  the  most  complete  and  most  candid  history  of  the  great  fotmder  of  a  religion  that  atill 
holds  sway  over  a  large  traction  ^f  the  race."— J>r.  Y.  Evangelist. 

**  To  the  general  reader  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  book,  and  it  will  be  found  useful  even  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  Gibbon  and  Ockley."-»iio«/on  Titnea. 

**The  most  complete  and  authentic  Life  of  the  great  Arabian  Prophet  that  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  world."— Evening  Mirror. 

**  Abounds  in  events  of  thrilling  interest,  which  its  author  has  clothed  in  language  as  attractiro 
ai  it  is  beautiful."— iVo/.  JnteUigencer. 

**  Our  author  sketches  in  a  raiiid  manner  and  in  a  style  scarcely  matchable  for  beauty,  tlM 
youthful  habits  and  pursuits,  ana  the  manhood,  projects,  and  public  career  of  the  founder  and 
original  propagator  of  blamism,  and  ends  with  an  appendix  which  embodies  an  outline  of  its 
doctrines,  which  id  scarcely  less  entertaining  than  the  narration,  and  is  an  essential  and  highly 
Taluable  accompaniment.  Our  author  has  interspered  through  the  volume  a  sufficient  number  of 
iegeods  (as  incredible  as  the  one  already  quoted),  to  show  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Mos- 
lem mind,  and  to  give  variety  and  conseauently  additional  interest  to  the  story  of  the  origin  and 
of  the.  Islam  faith."—  Western  Literary  Messenger. 


OH/oer  Goldamith :  a  Biography, 

BY   WASHINGTON    IRVING. 

1  Tol.  l3ino,  cloth.     Uniform  with  the  new  edition  of  "  Inring's  Works." 
9125. 

^  A  most  s^reeable  work.  The  grace  of  Irving's  style  i^  peculiarly  adapted  to  Aa  amiable,  eon- 
fiding  nature  of  the  wayward  genius  whose  history  he  records."— Z>emocra<tc  Revieto. 

**  It  will  supersede  all  former  lives  of  the  author  of  the  Deserted  Village  and  the  Vicar  of  Waka- 
llald."— CArtsfton  Advocate. 

**  With  a  general  admiration  of  Goldsmith,  with  a  cordial  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  his  wrtt* 
IMi,  and  with  manv  similar  intellectual  tendencies,  he  has  portrayed  the  varied  picture  of  his  Ute 
With  a  grace  and  elegance  that  makes  his  narrative  as  charming  a  piece  of  composition  as  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  his  former  works."— iV!.  Y  Tr.nu'nc. 

**  He  brings  the  man  before  his  readera  in  all  his  aspectfi  and  sufferings,  from  his  cradle  to  Ui 
grave.  The  style  is  easy,  the  reflections  just  and  flow  naturally  from  the  subjecir-ths  arranm- 
mant  is  that  of  a  picture  wherein  the  leadinc  incidents  are  shown  in  foreground  situational  md  UM 
minor  and  less  attractive  points  are  kept  well  in  the  background. "^Lonoon  Athmauwrn. 


Oeorge  Washington :  a  Biography. 

BY  WASHINGTON   IRVING. 
With  niufltrationi.    In  PrepantiQm. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM*8  KEW  PtTBI10ATlOf»B. 

SSijtnnj— 36wgriqil|ij— (0wgt(tpj|i[. 

CONTINUED. 

Historical  Studies. 

BY  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  GREENfif 

Late  United  State*  Consul  at  Rome. 

1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  91  25. 

<* There  la  a  rant  deal  of  information  compmsed  fo  thin  work.   H  is  ccmpoeBd  of  twelv* 
tterj  one  of  which  contains  matter  for  a  yo\vLmt."—Albttmf  JoumaU 
''They  are  written  in  the  rpirit  of  true  echolar-like  cuHivation.  and  embodj  the  reauhio   ikfe 

Kthor'e  Mudiee  while  in  the  enioyment  of  rare  opportunities  for  indulging  a  paaakmate  tjuttt  fcr 
lian  Literature.  Ilis  hiMoricai  riews  are  marked  with  great  critical  acuteneas,  often  preaeolte 
orifrinal  suggestions,  and  always  stimulating  the  attention  of  the  reader  by  the  ■treogui  ol  tbsv 
•tatements/ '—  Tribune. 

**  Bear  the  impress  of  intelligent  obserration  and  no  little  leaearch."— Ctofmiwrdal  Adv. 

"  Deserves  to  be  read  by  all."— Ureniti^  Pott. 

**  Exhibit  much  critical  acumen."— Bt(/fa/o  Ccmn%ercial  Adt. 


Mtrope^  Past  and  Present. 


A  Comprehennve  Manual  of  European  Geography  and  Hiftory,  deriTe<f  from 
ofricini  and  other  authentic  M)urce8,  and  comprising  not  only  an  aecnraie 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Description,  but  also  a  faithful  and  interfiling 
History  of  ail  European  States ;  together  with  a  carefully  arranged  Indfez. 
by  which  the  reader  is  enabled  to  find  readily  whatever  be  wishes  to  know 
about  any  Geographical,  Statistical,  or  Historical  Fact  concerning  EZnrope. 

BY  FRANCIS   H.  UNQEWITTER,  LL.Db 

Author  of  "  Popular  Geography,"  "  Universal  Geography  and  Bistoiy/*  "  Sdiodl 
phy,"  dx.,  dec 


The  Hungarian  Hevolution. 

Ootlines  of  the  Prominent  Circumstances  attending  the  Hungarian  Stnig||» 
for  Freedom  ;  together  with  Brief  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  iemdSig 
Statesmel  and  Generals  who  took  part  in  it. 

BY  JOHANN   PRAQAYy 

Colonel  and  Adjutant-General  in  the  Hungarian  Army  under  Kovaih. 

1  Tol.  l2mo,  cloth. — Map,  75ctB. 


The  Sclnvic  Nations. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Sclavie  Natkni 
(Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  &.c.)- 

BY  TALVI. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rev.  E.  Robihsoh,  D.  D.»  dbc,  Avtliof 
of  "  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,"  k^.,  &c. 

1  vol.  12mo,  cloth. 
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Irtjiittcturt. 


ffinta  on  PiMic  Architeciwre, 

prepared,  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Commltlee  of  tbe  bnitluoniaa  Iradnilloi). 
BY   ROBERT   DALE    OWEN. 
In  large  Qoaito,  elegnntlr  printeJ,  wilb  113  Dliialraliana  in  the  beat  M;la 
of  the  An.    Price  $6. 

>' while  IhA  Comnlltee  AlT^  the  mull  of  them  nBeirchBi,i»c  h 
mucb  in  iha  prnrgwiuti  u  la  Ihs  publii^,  oml  rs  public  bodlH,  (u 
'  v^rlia,  BuAJiiu  CommlliePK,  iinl  Ih<  llta.)  chiir«Hl  with  i)m 
n  Hlmilir  III  ibtu  own,  ihey  iinluln  tbi  Ivipe  ihii  iha  AkJiIiki 
.   ,    .  -'^i 1 1  ^oi,™l  (mihourtt.      '_   '     * 

■MT  be  iitKauiHa 


■ubjeci  r^  mivirj  tnA  ihaLmal  An  thought, 
iw  Knntih  oCrmiuriiga,  Rulw 


.    Bnt  ihia  pgriDd  oT  in 


thuike  10  ibe  gcnlne  oT  ■  few  •e[Fuuihl  men.  bq'anil  ill  (Wnim 
pnceilent.  To  KimylKe  geniui  in  m  RiiuireiJ  bnneh  nf  irt;  id 
■upplf  nfniiltn*  which  n»j  call  olT  frmn  deTioun  pKtha,  «nd 

■liiujing  ii  THvfenrd  id  iJh  elwtflT  and  ihe  giu^  la  minaken  to 
ilH!  bHuilftil,  an  r"-- '  —  "-*■■  ■ ■ ■-  — 


iiig  pagee."— JtilTort/r 


It  hindi  of  *>*rT  bulMlaa  can 
;ier  el  milal  bo^l;,  having  ili>  h 


"  Nor.  though  nut  ■ncislly  uldnHd  to  ihc  pmfenliin.  la  It  »r 

eTeiT  member  ol  the  piofcsirtuo  wnuld  do  Well  to  etudl. 
"Ar  ihe  nutneruni  <n»l  encn'iiMK  which  focm  ilie  (hiaf  lUw 

traijoM  ^  ible  vDlume,  we  r.-umin  fpcak  uw  hifhtj.  Tilt  wa  a» 
I  wire  not  aware  m  wtiei  pcrfeolon  the  art  had  iiecnrarried  lit  our  cotuun 
eral  or  ibcfl  (eepeclallj  ol  the  fnutiieplcre  by  Kobenai  ia  aquaL  u  ihai  af  lia 
inia ;  and  Uw  wbDle  of  the  llluainiiuM  are  uwadin;  1/  credliEble  lo  Anaiiaa 
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Q.  T.  fvtnam's  NTLW  PDBUOLTIONB.  . 


3rr^iltrtiirr. 


*Iapointafm«huiul(»cqiiaoiri)i*niu^iniiiU«q<ML"— K  T.JI 

~    Id  potni  bT  inwtTuphT  ui]  (BliallUnMn  <a*  of  A*  iMf 
ram  ih>  Amgiiun  Pni*."— jUWm. 


,  p.  pnnrAM'e  new  FOBuoAxioirB. 


lanhsroft  (garbtning. 


A  2heatise  on  the  Theory  amd  Practice  of  Landsca^ 
Gardening  and  Bfwral  Architecture, 

Asumi  TO  NoBTH  AmRici.  Wilh  ■  new  lo  thr  /n^mmwnl  of  Oninfry 
Bttidtaett — comprinng  Holoricil  Nolicea,  Bnd  Gcncnl  Principlca  of  the 
An  1  Dindiona  for  Isfing  od(  Grounds  ind  amiiiging  Planutioni;  [he 
DeMripIion  and  CalliTation  of  Kirdr  Tren  r  Decoratire  Accomp«niment» 
U  [he  HoUBe  end  tiroundi ;  the  Formation  oif  Piece*  of  Artificial  Water, 
Flowei  Gardcni.  &c  ;  wiib  Remark*  on  Rckai.  AacHUKcruu. 
BY  A.  J.  OOWNINO. 
Fourth  EUilioD.  ReTiied,  Bolarged,  and  Newlf  Elnatrated.  One  tundioma 
foliime.  Bvo.,  cloth,  93  50. 

nihil  BhirplT  on  iha  timli  or  iaa».  iha 
uid  Jdrh  baDDwi  oni  mo«  lunll  j. 


Ihaui 


«  lllulT 


ta  be  ihs  gnuiid  of  cnrnpiMllAon  U     

'■—    Ami    dHcendiinL,    LwlaciTe 


1,  or  umlion.  Htm  U  to  lainng 

mail  dtridntly.    '    '    '    Thon 

>  iiu>    Ijliw   tKfore  u>  ■  Ihick   DciiTfl 

rmcui  odjIh  TheoiT  tah  PmXkm  of 


a.  p.  Putnam's  iraw  pubuoahohb. 


IDnilisrfliit  (Sorkimig, 


Abokl'  Ii  In  tiT  A.  J.  Dowims,  laibsr  of '  DHtfu  fur  Cotog*  Jtmtitucf,  Ac,' 
Th*  toluna  lunlf  {>  buuilfuUr  g«  up.  Ii  it  full  of  *dinlnlit]r  (lacnul  illinmiiM.  n 
iD(  nrj  numrau  l«i>ibcipii  giidenlnf  tod  in^biteeiunt  tOtam.  Ii  bu  naebtd  iu 
•ditliin  In  laU,  allhoiiih  an  cipcnitTe  WDrt: ;  1  cDnsummilina  wbtCh  >  ibnUu  tnUiH,  pi 
In  Edtloiil,  b7  an  Englidi  Lanibupe  QhiIiidiit,  could  >uuuIt  b4Te  hapad  u  nuh.    '    ' 

)-auirlll  >nilui  ihli'ki  do  lime  la  rolil  your  Brmi,  uhI  loll  in  Tourchilr,  uirihenea  li 
M  Eaiifd  IbB  Ticlorf,  dot  i1h  prixB."— 


jrlBOflT,  could  bcjuviIt  bl 
fonh  hen^ftor  ;  ind  Ui 

'■dby  Prif.  Lini 


^  —  , _  -  —  J  — -, ..Jrfc»  utd  bu  conTipcfld  u*  ih"i  tfVld 

id  n  Bond  una,  ia  mumnofan,  an  dm  couSned  to  ihla  oda  of  (be  AUulic"— LiadM 

inciplH  ht  Ian  down  ua  doi  antT  iDurid,  bm  an  dcalopad  nn  >  uuRnm  (TMM 
«  pmikled  in  uif  EocUab  worf^Pr^.  Lirnllt^i  Cknmidc,  £«dHi. 
hIj  work-"— ZffiHJon, 

Ii  do  WDTt  ixianl  which  un  bg  cooipuvd  m  iblUrT  to  Downlnc^  Tolnme  en  tUa  lA- 
'  '  ^  with  alaboraia  ukd  leunwl  duquicition,  lika  Iba  EofUih  irarki,  biK  k 


jaintrnlngii. 

Dcmda  System  of  Milieralogy. 

A  Ststui  of  M:ngm»u»T— Compriaing  the    m 
nnmcrOD*  wood-cuu  iDtl  four  copper- pistes. 

BY  JAMES    D.   DANA, 
OttlogiMt  qfMiU.  S.  Eiploriiif  Etpidiliom. 
Thit   third   Edition  or  thii  TiluabU   *nd  important  trotk,  with   i  tm  ill  111 
iddilions  and  nvisions.  bringing  (he  subject  dawn  to  the  preaent  lu>ii'-~ 
ii  now  in  (he  Pren,  HOd  will  be  pabliidied  ilionlr.     Sto.,  $3  50. 

•f  a  mponajii  ami  uiianiniiii  •claocg."— ^mulon  Jit'~~— 
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a.  p.  Putnam's  new  PUBUoATioira, 


^rimtifif  ^nxh. 


United  Stalee  Miyploring  Mcpeditiona  ; 

SCIENTIFIC   SEBJES. 

Geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition. 

BY    PROF.    JAMES    a    DANA. 

In  a  magnificent  quarto  volume,  illuatrated  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts,  and  a 
Folio  Atlas  of  21  Plates,  915. 

2!oophites. 

BY   JAME8    D.   DANA. 

In  a  magnificent  4to  volume,  015 ;  accompanied  by  a  splendid  folio  Atlas  of 
61  Plates,  colored  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  half  morocco,  |^30. 

The  Races  of  Mafi, 

And  their  Geographical  Distribution. 

BY    CHARLE8    PICKERING. 

1  vol.  4to,  illustrated  with  Colored  Plates^  |^10. 

Ethnography  and  Philology. 

BY    HORATIO    HALE. 

In  a  magnificent  quarto  volume,  |^10. 


North  American  SyVoa  ; 

Or,  A  Description  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  No- 
va Scotia,  considered  particularly  with  respect  to  their  use  in  the  Arts  and 
their  introduction  into  Commerce  ;  to  which  is  added  a  description  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  European  Forest  Trees.    Translated  from  the  French  of 

F.    ANDREW    MICHAUX. 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved, 

With  Notes  by  J.  J.  Smith.  Handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  illus- 
trated by  156  Engravings,  colored  in  the  most  exquisite  style.  3  vok. 
royal  8vo,  cloth,  $24. 


North  A  mericcm  Syl/va :  The  Contimmtion. 

BY   THOMAS   NUTTALL. 

ninstiated  by  133  Plates,  finely  colored.    8  vols.  Sra 
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fl,  p.  FVTHAM  S  MEW  FETBUQATTOIIS. 


SiniiDrtant  Sotanital  Wntks, 

The  Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  Statee. 

n«iKra  Fiona  Bareali-Oricnuii  nioRiau :  illmtnud  hj  Figure*  u)d  Aa^ 
\yBa  from  Niturt.  bj  luac  Spntfiue.  Superintended,  with  dEteriptioiB, 
Ua.,  hj  Prof  A.  Gut.  Vol.  I,  pliM  1--100,  Bro,  dotb,  f  G.  VoL  O, 
platn,  8to,  clolh,  (6. 

',*  Tilt  aitaKd  vtlunt  itiU  be  nail|i  in  Auguit, 

'Th*  daaifD  of  tbii  wark  1>  lo  lUunnl*  iha  Baunj  of  ilia  Unluid  3tiu«  bj  figure*,  irllk  ItaB 


Tba  Dlntniiou  ir 

Flora  of  North  America  ; 

CfitiUiniiiB  Description!  of  ill  ihe  known  Tndigenoiu  and  NitimUied  FUntt 
growing  nortb  of  Mexico ;  iiccording  10  the  Natorel  Syitem.  Br  Prof. 
JoHH  ToKUT  uid  Prof  A.  GiuT.    Vol.  I,  Sto,  elotb,  06. 

Themme,  Part  Ito  VI,  each  81  50:  Part  VII,  ^. 

*  '  Tkii  (lubmrnu  uid  Taliubla  voik  wlU  fonn  tl>n»  toIiiiihii,  wmto,    Tha  nmalDte  vll 


Prof.  Gray's  Botanical  Text  Book, 

Fo«  CoLLBJia  UID  Hian  Schools.     New  Edition,  wiih  kbonl  1000  E 
OQ  Wood.     Large  ISnio,  dotii,  (1  75. 


Fan  I. — An  Introduction  to  Strnctnral  and  Physiological  Botany. 
Part  II. — Tbe  Principles  of  Sj'steniatic  Botany  ;  witb  an  AccouDI  of  the  ChM 
Rataial  Familiea  of  the  Vegclabie  KingdooiB,  &.c.  Sta. 

It  ta  tniRHlucHl  Id  Lha  Unlvarailj  of  fidinbuign,  anJ  Li  uaed  id  ilArrard  uid  Duay  ocher  Ainvnc 

Pr^.  Ora^i  Mantial^  Oh  BtUmytiflht  Northern  Slalt:    l»iv.    tO. 


G.  P.  potnam's  hew  pttblicatioiib. 

^Oistitngton  f  rning's  Wmks. 

AUTHOR'S  REVISES  E&lTtON. 
EkfUtlr  printed  in  15ToU.(iticludiDgDrwiTorlu)andoe»t]r  boimd  indukdotiL 

L  Knickerbocker'a  New-  York  -        -    1  vol.  $1  25. 
n.   The  Ste/cA  Book      -        -        -        1  vol.     1  26. 

m.i 

IV.  }  Columbus  and  Hia  Companions      3  vols,  4  00. 

TI.  Bracehridge  Hall         -        -        -  1  vol.  1  25. 

YH.   Tales  of  a  Traveller         -        -  1vol.  126. 

TBU.  Astoria,  (pp.  510  with  map)  -        -  1  vol.  1  50. 

IX.   The  Crayon  Miscellany    -        -  1  vol.  1  25. 

X.  Capt.  Bonneville's  Adventures,  map  1  vol.  1  25. 

XI.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  Biography  -  1  vol.  1  25. 

XII   ) 

XlfT*  [  Mahomet  and  his  Successors  2  vols.  2  60. 

•XIV.  The  Conquest  of  Granada  -  -  1  vol.  1  25, 
'XV.  7%e  AlAantbra  -  -  .  1  vol.  1  25. 
"XVI.  [A  new  volume.]  -        -        -        -    1  voL    1  25. 


I ;  AiU  calf,  tl  2B  u 


■idtai»trat(nm 


"Tlie  (TtH^plir  of  Ihii  KTlei  ii  4tl  Ihit  could 
ftomilw  Aiwriun  pno.    Inlu  will  bomonB 

dwiHoflhr  FuhprluuL  Bit  wonihlTa  nol  Ihcd  ciukutu  uvm  uuranaiTsDy  uie  nwiBDi  Dew 
dAlrainu  for  pn-lic  Fitot.  who  hive  ■ppHrrd  wince  iha  Skaieh  Booh  ww  tai  every  bodj^i  hands^ 

ofUJ  wriilnfi^  but  hit  place  inourlEuno'  nlt^c[ioiiB  renuineui  high  laeTer.  Ths  dsvidemRn] 
or  whicb  we  epeek.  ii  now  u  be  nippllBi  t>T  M'  Fiiuum ;  unl  we  ue  dow  io  hare  in  elefiiu 
mifonn  edltlan  of  ihe  worke  of  oui  fonmoH  wriicr  Id  ihe  btUti^titrei  depuimeoi  of  Uion.on." 
—BflmEvtnirtg  Tmuaifl. 

■^Tbe  nnnOLinremFni  thai  a  new  odjilon  Of  (he  worl^e  ai  ihle  admired  iiitboT  WBA  In  progie^ 
hee  led  ii#  la  [vvrri  wlih  pleaaure  lo  (he  deljfhL  we  nnjoyed  in  our  flm  acqiulntenee  with  him 
Ihnugh  ills  rluiiniiiiii  boot!.  He  wu  Ihe  ten  of  Aaiencim  wrtien-  in  iba  depanmanl  al  eleoitf 
Uleniuie  "hci  nhulned  I  wide  name  and  liDieln  i.li<^  nid  woilil.  firm  BriuDi,  Pnnce.  Nonlin 
ud  fiouihem  Europe,  are  tlllce  fainlllor  wlih  hi'  .i-><'.'ii<i<ii  m"]  .,..<■  heillhhil  wrlUi^i,  and 
■donlMle™  hieown  pjoii  oianJlne  abroeJ  hiedom  II     .    ,  .1  <  i.<  :  linile  cauieUi  iniradiKa 

ti»  mnm  nnd  imrlri  nf  mhnre  nf  niir  rrtintrrir  1      1  horn  hie  wrlilnfi  la  whlcli 

lUaBd  founf .  the  educalad  enf  ihe  flmple,  bpo r  .'I  <     -    .    gBreral  newwnta 

tan  Bol  jn  tern  Ibe  light.    Amoim  ihue  1"  "in  .  '       ..     Mntienimed,  end  a  Life  of 

Wa^ifioB     Aelolhelauareolijecifora  VDluni.-.  B- ■     i.uf  amKherLlft  ofWaifc. 

.hiCMiMedi  be  WTillen— which  wo  doulji— we  -\v.  1  ■!  i-  -'-  men,  10  hare  Wariihi«ua 

fafinc  oadeiiake  iL    The  whtr  promliod  hiognphy.  ihet.ite  ni  Mnh^maied,  le  a  ptnd.intmtx 

Ihara  la  a  duu  ea  Ihie  ConiinMil  beiier  qualified  lo  trea;  Ii  wILh  djiviinilnaUon  and  power,  aol 
Wilh  (UlhruineM  10  Ihe  (nilh,  Ihan  Wuhin(<on  Irvinr.     If  ovc  countty  can  be  u»and  vllh  ■ 
lugi  liiua  of  hie  wnilngt.  Ii  wilt  ma>»  mme  BBKndB  m  ihe  Saod  at  muBpai;  which  ih*  Pna 
ku  pound  orei  iL"-~CArf>t''ini  Kefitlcr. 
'IWnweiiaifUiaiiJeletuittiiwtawlu^fctnTailwMd  IromllioAniailcaiFiMi.''— TVA 


O.  p.  FDTNAM's  new  FtTBUOATlOim. 


FENIMCRE   COOPER'S   EARLY  WORKS. 

THE   author's   revised   EDITION. 

Th^  Spy :  a  TaU  of  the  Neutral  Grownd. 

New  Edition.     Revised,  &.C.,  with  Introduction  and  Nces,  hanctomdf 
printed,  uniform  with  the  Sketch- Book,  Slc.     ISmo,  doth,  f^l  25. 


The  Pilot :  a  Tale  of  the  Sea. 

l3mo,  cloth,  91  35. 


The  Red  Rover. 

12mo,  cloth,  91  25. 


TU  Water  Witch. 

12mo,  cloth,  91  25.    (In  vnm,) 


The  Two  Admirals. 

l2nio,  cloth,  91  25.     (In  prefli.) 


Wing  and  Wing. 

l2mo,  cloth,  91  25.     (In  preSB.) 


MR.  COOPER'S  NEW  WORK. 
The  Wa/us  of  the  Hour. 

l2mo,  uniform  with  "  The  Spy." 

**  The  public  will  cordially  welcome  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  thia  author*!  admirabla 
reriaed.  corrected,  and  illuHirated  with  notes  by  himself.  Thia  ia  No.  1  of  the  new  sariea,  and  la 
got  up  m  the  style  of  Irving'a  works,  which  we  have  over  and  over  airain  commended.  As  for  tha 
tale  itaelf.  there  is  no  neeil  to  speak  of  it.  It  ha*  a  place  on  every  shelf,  and  at  once  made  the  fame 
of  ita  author.  It  in  an  absolute  pleaaure  to  the  lover  of  books  to  find  the  ultra*€heap  ayatem  going 
out  of  vogue."— AT.  Y.  Albion. 

**  We  are  happy  to  see  Mr.  Putnam  brinn^ng  out  these  American  daasiea.  the  worka  of  Cooptr 
md  Irving,  to  refrciih  the  present  generation  as  they  amused  the  last.  We  belong,  aa  their  two 
fine  authors  do,  to  both,  if  men  of  a  buoyant  temper  and  an  unflagging  spirit  ever  paaa  from  oBfe 
fraeration  to  another.  We  remember,  as  of  yesterday,  with  what  eagerness  we  drank  in  the  tale 
of  *  The  Spy,'  when  it  first  saw  the  lignt;  and  how  we  admired  the  genius  of  ita  author,  from  Um 
beauty  of  ita  production.    We  can  enjoy  it  still :  and  au  will  every  American  who  has  taste  enooi^ 

old  "■  ■  '  •      - 


to  appreciate  an  American  narrative,  told  ao  well  by  an  American  writer."— YToaAtng-f on  C/s 

•*  *The  ^y '  ia  the  moat  truly  national  fiction  ever  produced  in  Americ4L  •    •    •   It  la 
•broad  even  more  than  at  home,  f»r  it  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European  langoafi^ 
Ind  the  prejudiced  critics  of  the  Nonh  Britixh  Review  have  almost  coosantad  to  five  it  raoi  wah 
'Tka  Antiquary '  and '  Old  Mortality.'  "—Richmond  Timet. 
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Gw  P.  Putnam's  new  pubuoations. 


CONTINUED. 

MISS    SEDGWICK'S   WORKS. 

THE   AUTH0R*8   REVISED   EDITION. 
EUegantly  printed,  uniform  with  the  new  editions  of  Irving,  Cooper,  &o. 

Cla/i'ence ;  or^  Twenty  Years  Since. 

With  Portrait  and  Vignette.     l2mo,  cloth,  ^1  35. 


Redwood:  a  Tale. 

With  a  new  Portrait  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  from  a  Drawing  by  Mire  Bremer. 
l2mo,  cloth,  91  35. 


A  New  England  Tale. 

1  vol.  12mo,  cloth.     (In  press.) 

"It  girea  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  works  of  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick  are  now  appear* 
mg  in  a  dress  worthy  of  their  exalted  worth.  The  author  of  Redwoo«i,  IIopc  Leslie,  Clarence, 
Ac.,  du^,  is  popular,  not  only  in  this  coiuiiry,  but  in  Great  Britain ;  and  her  works,  wherever  cir* 
cnJatad,  do  esseunal  service  to  the  cause  of  American  letters." 

"This  series  is  desij^ned  to  embrace  the  complete  works  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  who  has  not  been 
inaptlT  called  '  the  American  Edgeworth.'  Clarence  posMssrs  a  very  high  degree  of  merit,  and 
weU  deserves  to  be  widely  known  and  admired,  as  a  picture  of  American  life  at  a  remote  period 
of  our  national  career." 

"  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  *  Clarence  '  first  made  its  appearance,  and  it  was  then  re* 
ceived  with  great  favor.  Since  that  time  the  public  taste  has  undergone  a  considerable  ehangei 
and  perhaps  not  for  the  better.  The  licentious  novels  of  tieo.  Sand,  and  others  of  the  French 
school,  with  their  sophistical  philosophy,  shallow  philanthropy,  and  attractive  vice,  have  imparted 
a  morbid  desire  for  excitement,  that  has  more  or  less  vitiated  the  public  taste,  and  we  fear,  render* 
•d  leas  attractive  the  American  spirit,  moral  tone,  and  amiable  philoeophy,  which  distinguish  tha 
works  of  Miss  Sedswick,  clothed  though  they  are  with  a  ^race  of  stylo,  the  want  of  which,  in  eoma 
of  the  foreign  works  to  which  we  allude,  is  supplied  witfi  rose-colored  vice.  We  trust,  nowevefi 
that  the  picturesque  delineations  of  New  England  manners  will  not,  in  our  moral  and  sober-mind* 
ed  community,  be  abandoned  for  the  tinsel  of  British  society,  or  the  glare  of  Parisian  vice." — 
DemocrMic  Jieview. 


Biographia  Liter  aria  / 

Or,  Biographical  Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life  and  Opinions. 

BY    SAMUEL   TAYLOR   COLERIDGE. 

From  the  Second  London  Eklition,  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Hon.  Henry 

Nelson  Coleridge.     2  vols.  12mo.     $2. 

**Hi8  mind  contains  an  astonishing  maas  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  while  in  his  (rawer  and  noan* 
Asr  of  putting  it  to  use,  he  displays  more  of  what  we  mean  by  the  term  genius  than  any  mortal  1 
•▼•r  aaw  or  ever  expect  to  sec  "---John  Fotter. 


Hood^s  Poems. 

Poems. 

BY   THOMAS    HOOIX 

1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  75  cts. ;  cloth  gilt,  %\. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Hood's  "  Prote  and  Verter  comprising  all  tlw 
Poems  not  in  that  volume.  The  two  volumes  together  contain  aU  Hoocfi 
Poems  and  the  best  of  his  Prose  writings. 
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CONTINUED. 


HISS   BREMER'S    WORKS. 

THE    AUTH0R*8   EDITION. 

The  Neighbors :  a  Tale  of  Every  Day  Life. 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  ¥rritten  expressly  for  diit 
Edition  by  Miss  Bremer.  12mo,  cloth.  Uniform  with  Inring's,  Cooper's, 
and  Sedgwick's  Works  ;  and  Illustrated  with  Portrait,  and  View  oJf4he 
Author's  Residence.     9 1. 


Home. 

1  vol.  l2mo,  $1.     (To  be  followed  by  other  volumes  at  intervals.) 

"  Mi»  Bremer'8  Works  have  found  a  home  and  a  fireside  welcome  in  the  United  States,  abofs 
those  of  most  any  other  author  of  late  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Putnam  in  about  to  give  them  a  more  permanent  form  than  that  in  which  they  were  fint  preaantad 
to  the  public." 

"  One  of  the  very  best  domestic  nereis  that  we  have  ever  read.  ▲  good  library  edition  of  MIm 
Bremer's  works  has  long  been  wanted."— A'.  Y.  Mirror. 

**The  chief  excellence  and  attraction  of  Miss  Bremer's  writings  lies  in  the  genial  plav  of  At 
domestic  affections  over  their  every  paf^e,  which  makes  home  a  charmed  qx)t — iIm  centre  oiemtfiiif 
toys.  She  pictures  to  the  life  the  simple,  happy  homes  of  her  native  country,  and  therein  psisM 
also  what  is  common  to  tlie  homes  of  affection  and  happiness  every  where.  There  is,  too,  diinised 
througn  her  pai^es  a  sympathy  with  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  with  the  poor,  the  depreandi 
the  wronged,  which  sometimes  makes  her  simple  tale  a  powerful  plea  for  social  reform.  This  fstr 
ture  of  her  writings  has  attracted  to  Mira  Bremer  many  hearts  in  this  land  of  freedom  and  of  d^ 
mesiic  joy,  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  her  present  viitit  to  America  she  will  be  welcomed  to  maay  a 
home  which  has  been  enlivened  by  her  graceful  and  instructive  stories  of  Swedish  life,  and  will 
find  that  true  homes  and  true  hearts  are  in  their  essential  features  every  where  the  same.  It  is  a 
gratifyinjg  circumstance,  in  connection  with  this  visit,  that  Mr.  Putnam  has  commenced  the  poMi* 
cation  of^a  new  and  uniform  edition  of  Miss  Bremer's  works,  revised  by  herself,  and  has  given  nar 
*  the  privileges  of  a  native  author.'  This  act,  at  once  just  and  generotis,  will  doubtleai  n  uppOh 
eiatea  by  the  public."— Independent. 


GOLDSMITH'S    WORKS. 
Th£  Wb?'ks  of  Oli/ve?'  Goldsmith ; 

Including  a  Variety  of  Pieces  now  first  collected. 

BY    JAMES    PRIOR. 

Complete  in  4  vols.  12mo,  elegantly  printed,  uniform  in  style  with  Irving, 
Cooper,  &c.     With  Vignettes  engraved  on  steel.     Cloth,  ^5. 

**The  book  will  embrace  quite  a  library  in  itself;  and  the  polished  style  of  the  accomplished 
author  should  become  a  model  to  the  careless  scribblers  of  the  present  day.  Hm  tjpofraphy  of 
the  work  is  beautiful."— JV.  Y.  Mirror. 

**Yox  commencing  an  American  edition  of  Prior's  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Goldsmith,  Mr.  PdI> 
nam  will  be  thankerl  by  many  a  man  of  letters  throughout  the  country."— JBos/on  Po»U 

**  Any  thing  and  every  thing  written  by  the  genial  Goldsmith  is  not  only  worthy  of  preservalte 
on  our  shelves,  but  valuable  as  a  model  of  pure  English  and  classic  beauty."— JVineorAJDailyilAr. 

'^  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Goldsmith  is  a  reprint  of  the  English  edititm  of  Dr.  Prior,  and 
the  only  complete  collection  of  the  writings  of  a  man,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson, '  of  such 
variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  performance,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  l>est  that  which 
he  was  doing :  a  man  who  had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general  without 
confusion ;  whose  language  was  copious  without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  and 
Without  weakness.' " 

^  Both  in  prose  and  verse,  no  writer  can  be  more  fitly  placed  among  the  Englidi  clawrice, . 
Ooldsmith.  We  are  rejoiced,  flooded  as  we  are  br  so  manv  worthleai  publicauoosi  to  mm  so 
•alViot  an  edition  of  his  collected  works."— CAris/ton  Inqmrtr. 
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CONTINUBD. 

Oratione^  amd  Occasional  Diecov/raes. 

BY    REV.  GECfkOE   W.  BETHUNE,  ai). 

1  vol.  12mo,  doth,  ^l  25. 

'Srarj  admirar  of  true  and  fervid  eloquence,  doToced  to  practical  and  elevated  purpose,  will 
iHdl  thia  volume  with  unqualified  pleaaure.  '  *  *  Thia  elegant  volume  meela  our  want  and 
general  desire :  and  oftentimes  will  the  intelligent  young  man,  and  the  man  of  more  mature  azpt- 
ikoce,  take  it  from  the  library-shelf,  and  revive  the  heart  at  ita  perusal. "-^Oimiercuat  Adv. 

"Oontaining  an  illustration  of  American  Literature,  of  which  our  countrymen  may  feel  Juatly 
proud,  and  as  furnishing  rich  intellectual  repasts  for  leisure  hours. "—^.  Y.  Kecorder. 

**  We  would  wish  that  they  might  be  read  attentively  by  all  in  our  country."— JV.  Y.  Evamgdut. 

"No  affectation,  no  transcendentalism,  but  the  most  manly  good  sense  expressiBd  in  a  style  M 
pure  and  transparent  as  it  is  fresh  and  vigorous."— JtleMocftsf  Quarterty  lUvtew, 


The  Shak&j)eare  Calendar  ; 

Or,  Wit  and  Wiadom  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 

EDITED   BY   W.  O.  RICHA11D9. 
In  a  yery  neat  volume,  32mo,  cloth,  38  eta. ;  cloth  gilt,  63  eta. 


The  Fathers  of  New  JEJngland: 

An  Oration  before  the  New  England  Society,  New- York,  Dec.  2l«  1849. 

BY    REV.  HORACE   BU8HNELL,  D.D. 
12mo,  paper,  13) ;  cloth  limp,  25  eta. 


Av/ridda/r  Confession  in  the  Prot  Episcopal  Chwrch. 

A  Seriea  of  Lettera  to  a  Friend  in  North  Carolina. 

BY    A    PROTESTANT   EPISCOPALIAN. 

12mo,  paper,  25  eta. ;  cloth  limp,  31  eta. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer  ;  with  Flaaymmis  Designs. 

Homer^s  Iliad, 

TRANSLATED    BY    WILLIAM   OOWPER. 

Edited  by  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.  With  Notes  by  M.  A.  Dwioht.  A  aplen* 
did  edition  on  large  paper.  Bluatrated  with  Twelve  Engravings  in  Out- 
line, from  Designs  by  Flazman.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  ^3;  cloth  gilt, 
03  50 ;  also  a  cheaper  edition  for  schools,  ^1  25. 


l2mo,  doth. 
3d 


Seasons 


o.  p.  Putnam's  nbw  tubuoahovs. 


COKTIKUBD. 

Amefrica/n  Historical  cmd  Liter a/ry  Owrio&Uies; 

Consisting  of  Fac-similes  of  origihal  Documents  relating  to  the  Events  of  the 
Revolution,  &€.,  itc. ;  with  a  Variety  of  Reliqaes,  Antiquities,  and  Modern 
Autographs.  Collected  and  edited  by  John  Jat  Smitb  and  John  J.  Wat- 
son.    1  vol  small  folio,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $6. 

'This  rare  and  curious  book  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  historical  and  literary  cario8iiiea,iaeh 
as  would  delight  th«  antiquary,  coUecied  with  care  and  labor,  and  arranged  with  tanc  in  a  wfitu^ 
roivun^"— Providence  jowrnaL 


St.  Leger;  or^  The  Threads  of  Idfe. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

"  We  have  read  it  with  a  more  absorbed  interest  than  has  been  awakened  by  any  flctioii  tbtl 
has  come  under  our  notice  for  a  Ions  time.  *  *  It  is  a  stranffe,  wild  narratire.  *  *  The  inicl> 
dents  strune  togpiher  are  botd^  strikfni;,  and  original.  *  *  Tne  most  successful  debut  in  Aetko 
that  has  occurred  m  this  country  fur  many  years."— PAtto.  Evening  Bulletin. 

"The  author  is  evidently  well  schooled  in  German  metaphysics,  but  holds  ihal  the  proper  study 
of  nuinlcind  is  man :  he  ui  a  thinker,  and  has  not  only  the  power  to  set  others  to  '.hinkingj  iMtt  of 
uttering  for  others  thoughts  for  which  they  have  never  found  a  tongue." — Boston  TraneenpL 

**  It  is  a  book  of  power.  Its  author  has  genius  ;  genius  for  description,  for  character,  and  d9a> 
lofue."— Bos/on  Pott. 

**  Full  of  thought  and  sentiment,  of  a  thoroughly  original  cast,  and  will  make  a 
preasion  on  the  public  miud."— Commercto/  Adv. 

^  Abounding  in  the  most  thrilling  interest  in  narrative  and  maxinL"— AfeCropoUc. 

**  The  book  exhibits  much  power  on  the  part  of  the  author."— Boston  THmee. 

"  Contains  many  beautiful  thoughts,  expressed  in  an  agreeable  xtaiaktx." —Cambridge 


The  King  of  the  Huroiis. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  First  of  the  Knickerbockers.* 

12mo,  cloth,  %V  ;  paper,  75  cts. 

^  The  best  strictly  American  novel  we  have  read  for  a  long  while.  As  leaf  after  leaf  of  pieaiing 
description,  happy  narrative,  and  quiet  humor  was  turned  backwards  beneath  our  fingers,  wa 
yielded  to  the  lascinatmg  interest  of  the  tale,  and  soon  found  ourselves  floating  buoyantly  eak 
swiftly  along  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  as,  when  twenty  years  younger,  one  of  Coopers  beatsio* 
ries  seduced  us  from  our  gravest  duties  to  wander  with  him  over  ocean  and  prairie,  an  we  resd  od 
and  on,  enjoying  once  more  our  youth's  paradiM,  *  a  sofa  by  the  fireside  aikl  the  last  new  noval,' 
until  we  reached  that  worst  of  all  pages  in  it— the  final  one."— Ltferory  World. 

"  In  every  respect  a  clever  and  spirited  book  "— "  destined  to  be  read  with  pleasure  wheravsr  ll 
finds  admittance." — Boston  Post. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  will  be  read  with  unflagging  interest  to  the  end,  and  will  leave  the  impcMk 
■ion  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  author  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  m  t> 
mantic  fiction."- Ba^tmwe  PeUriot. 

**  Abounds  in  the  most  stirring  events,  described  in  the  most  graphic  manner." — IVov. 


(BT  the  same  AT7TH0S.) 

The  First  of  the  Knickerbockers. 

Second  edition.     12mo,  75  cts 

The  Young  Pat/roon. 

12mo,  50  cts. 
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CONTINtTID. 

EXTRAORDINARY  AND  ROMANTIC  ADVENTURES. 

*<Kftloolah  will  be  thb  b.iok.** 

Kaiodlah  /  or,  Jov/meying^  to  the  Dj€bd  Kv/mri. 

,   An  Autobiography  of  Jona.  Romse. 

EDITED  BY  W.  8.  MAYO,  M.  a 

13mo,  cloth,  91  25 ;  also  a  cheap  edition,  double  colamna,  paper  coTen»  50  cts. 

**Tlie  most  singular  and  captivating  narrative  since  Robinson  Crusoe."— ^ome  JovemoL 

** '  Kaloolah  will  be  '  Tbe  Book.'  If  it  does  not  excite  a  senration  in  the  reading  public  we  will 
oe  perfectly  contented  to  distrust  our  judgment  in  such  matters  in  future."— AfereAan<'«  JbumoL 

"  By  far  the  most  attractive  and  entertaining  book  we  have  read  since  the  days  we  were  faeci 
Bated  by  the  chef  d'oouvre  of  Defoe  or  the  graceful  inventions  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  is  truly  aa 
Amnriean  novel— not  wholly  American  in  scenenr,  but  American  in  character  and  American  ip 
■emiineiit "— C/i.  8.  Magazine  and  Demecratie  Review. 


r  imagination  or  fancy. 
be  perftctly  delighted  with  heT.*'—Juumal  qf  Education, 

**  We  have  met  with  no  modem  work  of  fiction  that  has  so  entranced  ua  The  former  part  of 
Kaloolah  carries  the  reader  captive  by  the  same  irresistible  charm  that  la  found  in  the  pages  of 
RoUoeon  Crusoe,  than  which  imperishable  work,  however,  it  presents  a  wider  and  more  varied 
ield  of  adventure ;  while  the  latter  part  expands  into  scenes  of  splendor,  magnificence,  and  eft* 
ChaiWimnt,  nnrarpaseed  by  thoee  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment."— Orni.  Advertiaer. 


Letters  from  the  AUeghany  Mowrdains. 

BY  CHARLES   LANMAN, 
JJhrmian  of  the  War  Department ;  Author  of^^A  Summer  in  the  WOdemeM^  ^ 

l2mo,  75  ct8. 


.-..WW  letters  are  (teeeriptive  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  in  the  old  states  of  th« 
Umon,  which  has  never  before  been  described  by  any  traveller,  and  they  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
Beat  aBKrant  of  valuable  information,  as  well  as  many  characteristic  anecdotes  and  legends  of 
flia  waniin  'sarta  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 


The  Twrhish  Evening  Entertainments : 

Tlie  Wonders  of  Memoriala  and  the  Rarities  of  Anecdotes.    By  Arxid  Bni 
HxHDEif,  the  Kiyaya.     Translated  from  the  Turldsh. 

BY  JOHN  P.  BROWN,  E8Q^ 

Drtqfoman  iff  the  Legation  qf  the  United  Statee^  at  Conettmtinepte, 

12ino.      cloth,  $1. 

"Kb  br  flir  the  most  interesting  book  that  has  been  published  at  Constantinople  fbr  a  loag  tfroe. 
*  *  *  The  historical  and  amu^iing  interest  of  the  two  hundred  and  seven  curiosities,  which  I 
Bri^t  call  anecdoteS)  Is  so  obvioue,"  Ac.—  Von  Hammer^  the  cete^ated  Orientaliety  to  tfa 
sTtnultiior% 


''This  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  which  has  appeared."— Jour.  Amatipm 
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BvU/wer  a/nd  JForhes  on  ike  Water  Treaimeni. 

Edited,  with  additional  matter,  by  Roland  S.  Hoof^ton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    0&^ 
Tolome,  12iDo,  cloth,  75  eta. 

OOHTUI'IS. 

L  Bolirer'a  *<  CooSttnaoB  of  a  Wat«r  PittieiiL"  II.  Dr.  FortMt  on  Hrdropathr.  m.  Rwiito 
on  Bathinc  and  the  Water  Treatment,  }3j  Eraarous  Wilson,  Bl  D.,  F.  R.  &,  author  of  **  VTiiimaft 
Anatomy,*^  "  WiJaon  on  Healthy  Skin."  Ac  IV.  Bfedical  Opinions,  bj  Sir  Charles  Scudaiaon, 
HertMrt  MarojDn.  Cooke,  Fleeman,  Heathcoce,  Ac  V.  Obserrations  on  Hjrgiena  and  tha  Waw 
Treatment,  bj  the  Editor. 

TIm  object  of  this  work  Is  to  interest  literary  and  professional  men,  and  ail  oibor  peraooi  of  sa^ 
dentary  habits  or  pursuits  in  the  subgiect  of  Hygiene  and  the  Water  TreatmeDt,  to  atinct  thilr 
attention  to  the  importance  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  Health,  with  a  riew  to  tlie  rva 
Tsnlion  and  cure  of  disease  by  Hygienic  managemeat,  aui  to  define  those  leading  gaccxal  pnc^ 
pl«  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  genome  Water  Cure. 


Esdoya  and  OratUyna. 

Br  RiT.  Gkoioi  W.  Brrauin,  D.  D. 

One  Tolnme,  iSmo.  cloth,  ^l  25. 

This  Tolvaqp  win  comprise  all  the  popular  occasional  Orations  and  Diseiiui—  of  tha 
guished  author ;  and  the  rariety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  disruMOri  an  nidi  as  to 
▼oiloma  oxoeedingiy  interasting  and  attractire  to  the  general  reader. 


Coleridge^  e  Biographia  lAteraria. 

Biographia  Literaria  ;  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  ray  Literaiy  Life  and  Qpi* 
nioiia.  By  Samnel  Taylor  Coleridge.  From  the  2d  London  edition,  pre* 
pared  for  publication  by  the  late  H.  N.  Coleridge.     2  vols.  12mo.    ||3. 

*  His  mind  contams  an  astonishing  map  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  while  in  his  power  and  nsa' 
asr  of  putting  it  to  use,  he  displays  more  of  what  we  mean  by  the  teim  genius  tfaaa  any  monai  I 
a?ar  mw,  or  erer  expect  to  see."— Jo^  F\mUr. 


Lift  for  ihs  Lazy  ; 

Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  neatly  printed  in  daodecimo,  75  da. 
-Ib^y  haTo  boea  at  a  great  fcMt  of  hnguageo  and  nolen  Iha  I 


VI  Bb  vsieuNTe  reader  ana  snrewd  obeerrer  it  is  a  mo 
li^y  orioo  busy  to  read  whole  Ubrariea  for  ttemselTeo. 


The  FomUam  of  lAmng  Waters. 

BY  A   LAYMAN. 

Id  a  neat  and  elegant  presentation  Tolome,  with  a  YigiMnt.    NattC  Thnm 
dath  gilt,  75  cts.  ^^ 

**  And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Oome ; 
And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Ooom  : 
And  let  him  that  is  athinc,  Corns ; 
lad  whosoertr  will,  let  Urn  take  of  the  walw  af  life  ftaolT.o 


G.  P.  KrnrAH^  KEW  FUBUOATIOHB. 


The  Illustrated  KnicTcerhocker  ; 

The  History  of  New-York^ 

IVom  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  end  of  the  Datch  Dynasty:  containhif, 
among  many  Burpriaing  and  curious  matters,  the  Unutterable  Pondering! 
of  Walter  the  Doubter ;  the  Disastrous  Projects  of  William  the  Testy,  and 
tbe  Chivalric  Achievements  of  Peter  the  Headstrong — ^the  Three  Dutch 
Groremors  of  New- Amsterdam :  Being  the  only  authentic  History  of  the 
Times  that  ever  hath  been  or   ever  will  be  published. 

BY  DIEDRICH   KNICKERBOCKER. 

Hhistrated  with  15  superior  engravings  on  wood,  by  the  most  eminent  artistB, 
from  Designs  by  Darley,  viz : 

Portrait  qf  Diedrieh  Kniekerhocker^  from  or 
original  painting  lateljt  diteovered  by  th» 
Espeditton  to  HoOamd. 

The  Dutch  Exploring  Espoditiam  omt  moarn 
at  Hwlgate. 

Dutch  Lover. 

Kiddermeitten  in  hit  Coffin. 

Battle  at  fytrt  Christina. 
Bm^lowero.  Knickerbocker  raging  at  the  crying  ehUdren. 

Knickerbocker  making  hia  bow  to  tht  jmblie.  I 

And  a  larger  illustratioa  on  stone,  from  a  drawing  by  Heath,  of  London ; 
a  humorous  representation  of  Peter  Stuyvesant's  Army. 

Efegantly  printed  in  Royal  Octavo.  Price  in  cloth,  $3  50 ;  extra  dark  cloth* 
gilt  edges,  04 ;  morocco  extra,  $6 ;  morocco  and  calf,  bevelled  an- 
tique, 97. 


Olf^  FSm  KortUmd  meaauring  the  land  with 

Tmbtitm,k*e  breeehee. 
VMom  qf  OUjfe  the  Dreamer^  qf  the  future 

citjf  qf  New-Ameterdam. 
TkePmch  War. 
Fortrait  qf  Wouter  Van  Twitter  ^  from  authen- 

Heaourceo. 
Om.  fim  Pojfenburgf  practicing  war  on  the 


Th$  Ilhist/rated  STeetchrBook. 

The  Sketch-Book. 

BY  WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

Bhiftrated  with  a  series  of  highly-finished  Engravin^i  on  Wood,  from  Designs 

by  Dariey  and  others,  Engraved  in  the  best  style  by  Childs,  Herrick,  d&o. 

One  volume,  square  octavo,  cloth  extra,  $3  50 ;  cloth  gilt,  ^4 ;  morocco 

oztra,  ^6. 

"Ws  eenii  that  wo  know  of  nous  in  this  eoontry  eo  competent  to  the  tuk  of  fllastiatioff  this 
froik  M  the  young  artist  oelectod  for  the  purpooe,  Falix  Daney,  ooma  of  whose  designs  wenavs 
had  ths  pleasure  of  seeing.  They  are  full  of  the  quiet,  Crayonish  hnmor  peculiar  to  ths  author, 
•nd  drawn  witA  the  same  elegant  finish  and  freedom  from  blemish  which  distinguirii  all  his  workiL 
Onlll  we  saw  these  dcfligns  we  were  incredulous  as  to  the  ability  of  any  of  our  native 
Sioperly  iUustrita  the  humorous  passages  of  Irring's  writings."— iTventffi^  Mimr, 


The  IHicstrated  Tales  of  a  TramHefr. 

Tales  of  a   Traveller, 

BY  WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

IDiHCrated  with  15  designs  by  Dariey,  engraved  on  wood  in  the  first  style  by 

Childs,  Herrick,  Leslie,  Bobbet,  Edmonds,  d&o.     One  volume.  Royal  8vo, 

same  style  and  prices  as  the  Knickerbocker. 

.*  II  b  intended  that  the  enffrarings  in  this  volume  and  hi  tha  KniekeiteckMr  riiaU  siesad  b 
any  thing  of  the  kindyet  produced  in  this  country. 
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(C^jioirt  Sllnatratclt  3Soaki. 

CONTIirUID. 

The  Illuatrated  Goldsmith. 

Oliver    Goldsmith^  a  Biography. 

BY  WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

W^h  about  40  Dlustrations  selected  by  the  publisher  from  Fobstsb's  Lm  Of 
Goldsmith,  beautifully  engraved  on  wood  by  W.  Roberts.  Sn^diitt^ 
92  50 ;  cloth,  gilt,  ^3  ;  morocco.  ^6. 

FcmdJ/y  Pidmrea  from  the  Bible. 

EDITED  BY  MRS.  E.  F.  ELLETT. 

Comprising  original  articles  by  Rey.  Dr.  ^ethune,  Rer.  H.  Field,  Bm^.  Mr* 
Borchard,  and  other  Eminent  Divines. 

12mo,  cloth,  75  cts. ;  gilt  extra,  $1  25. 


The  Ilhi%i/raied  Mormments  of  Egypt. 

Egypt  and  Its  Monumenti. 

As  Illustrative  of  Scripture  History. 

BY  REV.  DR.  HAWKS. 

With  Architectural  and  other  Views  finely  executed  on  stone,  and  nnmi 
engravings  on  wood,  from  the  works  of  Rossellini,  Champdiion,  WiUdB- 
MQ,  dLC    Royal  8vo.   half  morocco,  ^3  50. 


The  lUuetn^ated  Nmeveh. 

Layard^s  Nineveh  and  its  Retnains, 


With  103  Ulustrafiona  on  wood  and  on  stone.    9  vola.  in  one, 

bound  in  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  ^5 ;  calf  eztra»  antiqiia  Hyle,  %B. 


The  Ilhistrated  Italy. 

The  Oenius  of  Italy, 

Or  Sketches  of  Italian  Life,  Literature  and  Religion. 

BY  REV.  ROBERT  TURNBULU 

With  views  of  Milan  Cathedral,  the  Roman  Forum,  Pompeii,  St.  Peten,  lai 
the  Lake  of  Como,  beautifully  engraved  on  wood,  eleg^tly  boond  if 
extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  $2. 
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CONTINUED. 

The  IHu^t/rated  Pilgrvirlls  Progress. 

New  aod  beautiful  edition  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  (in  an  elegant  Tolume,  imi* 
form  with  Tilt's  Illustrated  Milton,  &c.)  To  be  published  simultaneously 
by  David  Booxte,  London,  and  Geo.  P.  Putnam,  New- York,  a  new  and 
beautifully  Illustrated  Edition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;  with  a 
new,  original  Life  of  Bunyan,  written  expressly  for  this  Edition,  by  Rev. 
George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.  The  whole  containing  from  250  to  300  Dlus* 
trations,  exquisitely  Engraved  on  Wood,  by  the  best  Engravers  in  London. 
fix>m  Original  Drawings  by  an  Eminent  Artist,  and  Printed  in  the  best 
Style  of  the  Art.    In  one  elegant  volume. 

PROSPECTUS. 

In  introducinA  jO  public  notice  a  new  edition  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progrem— the  meet  popular  book 
to  the  EngUah  Language— it  ia  oimeceaBary  to  expatiate  on  the  merita  ao  unirersallx  admitted  aa 
thoisoftbe 

**  Ingenious  dreamer !  m  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail" 

The  publisher,  therefore,  confines  himself  to  a  simple  eniuneration  of  the  mam  features  by  which 
the  preaent  edition  will  be  distinguished. 

Iliia  diatinction  ia  threefold : 

IsL  h%  the  Purity  of  the  Text.  It  will  be  printed  from  the  latest  editions  published  in  the 
author's  lifetime,  containing  his  last  revisions  and  alterations.  For  this  purpose  the  extremely 
rare  edition  of  the  firstpart,  published  in  1688,  has  been  placed  at  the  publisher's  disposal  bj  the 
dUigent  researches  of  Gteorge  Otfor,  Esq.  of  Hackney,  whose  library  contains,  amonnt  other  trea- 
■nrss,  an  unrivalled  collection  of  early  editions  of  Bunyan.  Most  of  the  ordinary  editions  of  this 
divine  allegory  are  very  erroneous ;  and  printed  as  they  have  been  from  one  another,  without 
reference  to  the  originals,  show  aUerations  and  omtactoitt  altogether  at  variance  with  the  Author's 
taxLt 

9d.  in  (Ae  absence  qf  Note:  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  recent  editions  of  the  Pilgrim 
are  encumbered  with  tedious  doctrinal  notes,  overlaying  the  text,  and  distracting  the  attention  of 
the  reader  from  the  original  narrative.  From  these  tnis  edition  will  be  altogether  free.  The  work 
will  be  laid  before  the  reader  as  Bunyan  leA  it ;  the  only  variations  will  consist  in  the  correction 
and  verification  of  the  mai^inal  references,  which,  from  errors  of  the  press,  are  in  the  early 
editioDB  frequently  inaccurate. 

9&.  hithe  ntuttreUioru.  In  the  present  edition  these  are  neatly  more  numerous  and  of  a  higher 
ctan,  than  have  ever  been  given  with  the  work.  They  will  range  from  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
*J9  Iwee  H'lodred  in  number,  engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  from  Dra wines  by  William  Har- 
vey,  the  moat  graceful  and  ima^^inative  of  modem  designers,  and  will  consist  of  Head  and  Tail  Pieces, 
Vignettes,  ana  Border  Illustrauonji,  in  all  that  variety  of  pictorial  arrangement  for  which  this  artirt 
ia  so  celebrated.  A  beautifully  engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author  will  also  be  given  from  the  origi- 
nal drawing,  by  R.  White,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  from  which  was  engraved  the  like* 
aeai  attached  to  Uie  first  eoition  of  the  Holy  War  ^now  extremely  rare).  This  will  oe  engraved  on 
Heel,  in  the  line  manner,  by  Mr.  H.  Bourne,  forming  at  once  the  finest  and  moat  authentic  Portrait 
of  Bimyan  ever  published. 

Ilia  Work  will  be  printed  in  crown  ocuvo.  in  the  best  manneri  and  will  be  publiabed  in  Monthly 
Buifli  price  25  centa  each.    Part  I.  will  appear  in  a  few  daya. 

Bach  Part  will  conudn  For.y  pages  of  Letterpress,  and  from  Twenty-five  to  Thirty  Bngravinfi 
on  Wood. 

Hie  Work  will  be  complete  in  about  Ten,  but  not  exceeding  Twelve,  Parts. 

*,'  A  few  Copies,  printed  on  Large  Paper  (price  21.  2s.  or  tlO),  with  the  finest  irapreasioos  of 
the  Cuts  k.  their  best  state.    As  these  will  be  issued  only  in  a  complete  form,  persona  deairoui  to 
them  ahould  at  once  forward  their  names  to  the  publisher. 


t  A  ftw  specimens  of  these  inaccuracies  are  given  in  a  aeparate  Prospcetua,  with  a  apedman  of 
4s  work,  which  will  be  supplied  (gratis)  en  applicaiiou. 

W.J?.— TO  THE  TRADE.— The  first  number  will  be  forwarded  generally  m 
ft  SpedmtDy  on  aale ;  but  no  future  number  will  b«  sent  unless  actually  ordered. 
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C^Bttt  dllsitrafolt  SSoBis. 


COITTIirUID. 


Lays  of  the  Western  World. 


ContaUt  :—^  Lore'i  Requiem."  hj  Charloi  Fenno  HoflTman ;  "  Tlie  Mother  of  Moms."  bgr  Sfai. 
Osgood ;  **The  T.and  of  DreamSf^'  by  Wm.  C.  Biyant :  "  Leee  In  the  Cuf  of  IJfe,"  Iqr  Mn-  &  6. 
Howe ;  "The  Nifht  Cometh,"  br  fin.  Bmbunr ;  " The  Toaroament  at  Acre,"  byH.  W.  Her 
ben;  » Greenwood"  by  Miaa  Pindar ;  "<  Wonhip,"  by  Miss  Bayard;  ^'The  Child*a  MiaiMi,''^ 
Mn.  Embury. 

Small  folio,  illuminated  in  the  moat  euperb  manner  by  Mapleaon,  with  Borders  and  Vj 
Tainted  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colore— bound  in  morocco,  in  a  maaaire  atyle— forming 
elegant  and  recherche  book  of  the  Idnd  ever  produced  in  this  country.    #12. 


Oriental  Life  lUust/rated: 

Being  «  New  Edition  of  *<  Efithen,"  or.  Traces  of  Travel  Brought  Home  from 
the   East.     Ulnstrated  with  fine  Steel  EngraTings.     l2mo,  dodi, 
i^t,  91  50. 


IU/ii8trated  Grecian  and  Roman  Mythology. 

BY  M.  A.  DWIQHT. 

With  Prefece  hy  Prof.  Titler  Lewis,  of  the  UniYersitjr  of  New- York.  17 
Illiistrations.  1  toI.  8to,  cloth  extra,  half  morocco,  top  edge  gilt,  (I  75; 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  $3  50 ;  plain  $3. 


PoefM. 


BY  ANNE  CHARLOTTE  LYNCH. 

Dhistrated  hy  Darand,  Huntington,  Darley,  Dagan,  Rothermel,  4bc.  &«. 
One  Tolnme,  8vo.  Elegantly  printed  on  saperfine  paper,  imiform  with 
the  ninstrated  Editions  of  Willis,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  &c.  Cloth,  fl  50 ; 
gilt  extra,  ^3 ;  morocco  extra,  $3. 


A  Boole  of  the  Hudson  ; 

Collected  front  the  Various  Writings  of  Dikdricb  KincnnsociXB.  E£ted  \ff 
Geofirey  Crayon.  New  edition  in  large  type,  with  four  Bhistntkai. 
"•8mo,  50  cents. 

The  Cheaper  Edition,  without  plates,  smaller  type,  37}  cents. 

<*  One  of  the  most  delightful  w^rSn  in  the  language/'— Boaton  TranteripL 

**  Summer  Tourieta  on  the  Hudaon  can  find  no  pleaaanter  companion  than  thfe." 

"■  A  happy  idea  this  of  brineine  together  in  a  volume,  for  the  pocket,  the  Mattered  talaa  aai 
•IcetAhee  of  the  Hudflon,  whicH  fill  eo  many  attractive  pai^  in  the  different  volumee  of  Waahing* 
ton  Irvinff.  The  man  is  to  be  envied  who,  with  a  •ammer  dtf  before  him,  embarin  on  omm 
the  floating  palaces  of  the  river  with  this  choice  volume  for  his  companion,  aa  he  ia  borne 
the  ample  breadth  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  by  the  walla  of  the  Paliradee,  or  threads  the  grand  i. 
of  the  Ili^hlanda  He  will  be  put  in  a  mood  for  the  most  ezquiai'^e  enjoyment  of  book  and 
acapa  as  he  glances  frrnn  one  to  the  other."— JLtf.  Wortd. 
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dDtjier  ^0f  alar  Snlamea  for  ^r^Bmte. 

ELl^GAMTLT   BOUND  IN   EXTRA   CLOTH,  GILT  SDOE& 
Thow  marked  thus  *  are  New  Editions,  with  illuminated  title-pages,    j^ch  ISmOk 

•  Chaucer :  Selections^  by  Deshler  -        -        -  $1  00. 

•  F&uquSs  Undine  and  Siniram         -        -        -  1  00. 

•  CHlman^s  Sibyl;  or.  New  Oracles  from  Poets  1  50. 

•  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  illustrated  1  00. 

•  Hervei/s  Book  of  Christmas    -  •     -        -        -  1  00. 

•  Howitfs  {Mary)  Songs  and  Ballads,  toith portrait  1  25. 

•  Hood^s  Prose  and  Verse  -        -        -        -        -  1  50. 

•  Hunfs  Italian  Poets 1  75. 

•  Bunfs  Imagination  and  Fancy  -  -  -  1  00. 
Irving^s  Sketch-Book  -  -  -  -  -  1  75. 
Irving^s  Bracebridge  Hall  -  -  -  -  1  75. 
Irving* s  Tales  of  a  Traveller  -  -  •  1  75. 
Irving^s  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  Biography         -  1  75. 

•  KecUsf  Poetical  Works         -        -        -        -  1  25. 

•  Keats?  Life  and  Letters 1  50. 

^JLamVs  Dramatic  Poets  -  -  -  -  1  60. 
\  Lamb^s  Essays  of  Elia  -  •  •  •  -150. 
^  Oriental  Life  Illustrated,  plat$8  -       -       -       1  Sa 


Gnen  on  Bronchitis. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Air-Passages ;  Comprising  an  Inqidrf  into  tht 
History,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  those  Affections  of  the  Throat,  called 
Bronchitis,  Chrogiic  Laryngitis,  Clergyman's  Sore  Throat,  Am:.  Am:. 

BY  HORACE  GREEN,  A.M^  M-O,  &0. 

Plates  improved  and  carefully  Colored.     Royal  8to,  gilt  tops,  $3. 

**TIm  Author  hu  made  a  most  raluabla  addition  to  practical  medicine.  *  *  *  We  hcf« 
sdoptad  the  mode  of  treatment  recommended  by  himf  ana  can  corroborate  hia  fltatemeota  is  to  its 
great  ralue  " — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

**  Written  irith  eo  much  care  and  excellent  arrangement  aa  to  be  quite  intelligible  to  the  un 
aonal  reader."— iV^.  Y.  Eve.  Poet. 

**  Wftlwut  doubt  the  remedy  orer  all  others."—^.  Y.  Eve,  Mirror, 

**  Ably  written,  and  ahowa  a  man  thoroughly  naaster  of  his  profeanon."— ^T  Y.  OftMrsur. 
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to-Books  for  Collegtjg  mh  Bigtr  |r[innk 

2^A^  Practical  Elocutionist^ 

FOT  Colleges,  Academies,  and  High  Schools. 

BY  JOHN  W.  8.  HOWSy 

Prqfasor  of  Elocution  in  Columbia  (hUege. 

*,*  This  work  is  cnnfidently  rrcnmm^nded  to  the  attention  of  the  Teaching  Public,  and  intaOk 
font  ftudenii),  lor  itn  ilioruu^h  pracik'al  cliariiriur. 

It  coinphih's  (he  Author's  symem  of  Eilocutionary  Instrurtinn,  which,  daring  a  loo^  cotinaof 
auccnffiful  prufu^Btuual  pracucf,  bad  bct-ii  luo^t  suti.-tfacionly  tci^icd  aud  aioniped  by  public  a|> 
pruval. 

A  clow  analytical  di.-fflcction  of  the  nenae  and  construction  of  lao^ua^e  ia  made  the  leading  ixin- 
ciplft  of  in:(tnrciion,  rather  than  a  servile  adherence  to  chiboraie  mechanical  rulen.  NxTrHX.isat 
alliimeiM  tollowi'd  iv*  the  only  sure  IVarher.  The  (K'n'optive  and  reasoning  powers  of  the  Pupil 
are  constantly  brn;i::hi  into  action,  aiil  the  few  e~i-enti.tl  rules  of  the  art  are  so  simplified  and 
adapu'd  on  ihefr'  principles,  os  to  become  tmly  the  subordmatu  auziiiarieri  m  the  acquireuent  of  an 
earnest,  natural.  aii.I  unalfeoled  mo  !e  ot  deiiver^*. 

A  copious  and  varied  election  of  Examples,  irom  the  bevt  Authors,  are  given  for  practice  iatht 
ilIustraMon  of  ihc  syrdcni,  the  tarter  iMirtion  of  which  have  never  before  been  incorporated  into 
aiiy  tiimilar  wurlc.  'They  will  bo  loim<i  o(  an  uniionn  hi^h-toncd  character,  and  will  tumiah  to  tht 
youthful  Pupil  a  vocabulary  of  thought  and  iniurmaiion  od  tupica  of  general  iinponaDC«  and  Ifr 
teresu 

Large  12mo.     $1. 


TTie  Cray 071  Head i  fig  Booh  ; 

Comprising  Selections  from  the  TariooB  Writings  of 

WASHINGTON   IRVINQ. 
Prepared  for  the  use  of  Si'hools.   l2mo.    75  cts. 

•,'  Tliw  volume  compri«es  a  series  of  Bcenes,  adventures,  sketches  of  character,  and  hiatorkal 
pictures  fr.im  (he.  Lilo  ••(  (Njlumbu-*,  Aiiiuria,  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  Granada,  Bracebhdge  Hall, 
sketch  BtKik,  \.c.,  arnui-:»'il  m  x\a  to  iotm  an  acceptable  and  useful  rcadin;;  book  for  th«  highaf 
classes  in  schools  and  academies. 


The  Botanical  Text- Book. 

BY   PROF.  A.  GRAYy 

0/ Harvard  College. 

With  1000  Engravinpf3  on  wood.     New  edition,  l2mo,  $1  75.     [Sec  page '11.] 
^  The  beet  elementary  view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom."— <S^iUi/nafi'«  JoumaL 


Prof.  Banu^s  Sijstem  of  Mineralogy  ; 

Comprising  the  most  recent  discoveries.     New  edition,  8vo,  ^3  50.     [See  p.  19.] 


A  Chemical  Ttxt-Booh. 

BY    WOLCOTT   GIBB8. 

Profe99or  of  ChKtniitry  tn  the  Frir  Acadermf^  Ntto-  Ym-k. 

12mo.     In  preparation. 
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€jA-^uh  for  C^ollegea  nnh  iSigji  ^ijiaolif. 

CONTINUED. 

A  Mythological  TeccUBfX>h : 

With  original  illuArations.    Adapted  to  the  use  of  Universities  and  High  S^^hooia, 
ftnd  for  popular  reading. 

BY   M.  A.  DWIQHT. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Tayler  Lewis,  Prof»'i«or  of  Greek  in  the  University 

of  New- York.     12mo.  half  bound  §1  50. 
Also,  n  fine  edition  in  ortnvo,  with  illustrations,  cloth,  $3  ;  cloth  gilt,  $3  50 ; 

half  morocco,  top  edge  gilt,  §3  75. 

•  '  Thi«  work  h.is  lH»j»n  prcpan;il  wiih  jrrpat  care,  illnstratiMl  with  eflectivi*  outline  drawings, 
and  i«  d«.xiL'ne(l  to  tre.-u  tho  subjiTi  in  an  >>riu'in:il,  compn'titMi^ivo,  iin<I  niuxcopti'in.-ib!*;  manner,  w) 
MlofiUihp  pl.irc,  aM  a  toxi-ltook,  wliirli  in  yet  unHti[i|iluti ;  wiiiie  it  ih  ul^tll  an  ailr.iciirrt  and 
rootlablti  table  b<K)k  I'urgenurHl  U£>o.  It  in  intnHluc(j<I  a.s  a  icxt-b'uik  in  mnny  ufiliu  Ifudiiig  colleges 
■ml  Khuoh. 

**  As  a  Ixmk  oi"  roron*ni*o  for  the  gonrral  re.iilcr,  wf  know  not  its  equ.il.  Tli»i  imomiation  it  con- 
tainn  U  Alrnit.it  .h  n«ce!«."«ary  to  ilie  aciivu  reader  of"  inodern  literature,  as  lor  the  pnife^sed  scholar.*', 
•^Home  Journal. 

**  A  valuable  addition  to  onr  elementary  nchool  1)«>tk!9,  bcins;  written  in  good  tarte  and  with  ability, 
and  well  adapted  ti>  popular  ijwirueiion.— /■'lo/'.  Wf.bdter^  PrinetjxjU  of  the  Free  Academy^  N.  x 


Co^s  Dntwituj  Canh'. 

Studies  in  Drawing,  in  a  Proen'essive  Series  of  Lej««on8  on  Cards  ;  beginning 
with  the  most  Elementary  Studies,  and  adapted  for  use  at  Home  and  in 
Schools. 

BY   BENJAMIN   H.  COE, 
Teachfr  of  Dramng. 

In  ten  Series — mariced  1  to  10— «ach  containing  about  eighteen  Studies. 
25  cents  each  Series. 

The  denitni  is : 
I.  To  make  tho  exerci*«e  in  drawing  hiirhly  interefJtins  tn  the  luipil. 
II.  To  mikedrawinsTMfM)  simple,  and  («••  irr;i  tually  pri)i?rr-"'i%'i*..ifl  to  enable  any  teacher,  whethtf 

ai'ipiainteil  widi  ilrawine  or  not,  tD  iu'^iruri  bi.'<  pnpil'*  to  iiilvant.-iifc. 
m.  To  take  the  plare  of  utie  half  of  the  writins  Ie>- 011.4,  with  ronrideiice  that  the  learner  will 

arquirea  kunwieilirt:  of  wriiiii!;  in  b'-^  time  than  is  n-«u.dly  re«iuired. 
rV.  To  cive  the  pupil^  a  bold,  npiil.  and  ariij>t-Iike  !»tyle  of  drawihi^. 

They  are  executed  with  ta-«ie  and  rtkill,  anil  form,  in  riur  judgment,  onn  of  tho  hei«t  series  of  las* 
warn  in  drawin:;.  which  we  have  met  with.  The  auihitr  jn.->ily  reinark.<*.  tlint  '*  the  whole  m  so  aim- 
pliflad  aa  to  enable  any  teacher,  without  [)reviou8  study,  U)  iiidirucc  his  pupils  with  advaatagc" 


fl.  I-  %.  3?!ilitan(  (5rit-3Jnnlt. 

An  Ehmentwy  Ti'eati^e  on  Artillenj  and  Infanti^y^ 

Adapted  for  the  Service  of  the  United  States.  Desiipi^d  for  the  use  of  Cadeti 
of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  for  the  Officers  of  tlie  Independent 
Companies  and  Volunteers.     12mo. 

BY  C.  P.  KINGSBURY,  LIEUT.  U.  8.  A. 

*.•  Thh  volume  i«  tipeil  as  n  text-book  in  the  Tnited  Sfa'es  Military  Academy,  ami  will  be  fntro- 
(fUQsd  in  the  other  military  schools.  It  ii  'he  in«H!  uwful  and  .'ompndiensive  treatise  in  eithar 
Frinrh  or  Knglirti ;  and  i.«t  equally  adapted  for  U"s«;  in  the  militia  'ervire  and  in  the  army. 
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Sflgl0-|ai0n. 


AThglo^Saaxm  Gov/rse  of  Study. 

A  Compendious  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Dictumarf. 

By  the  Rer.  Joseph  Buswosth,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Slc.,  dtc  1  to1.»  9w% 
cloth,  $3. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language, 

By  Louis  F.  Klipstsdt,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  and  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Uiuvenity  of 
Gieaeen.    12mo,  cloth,  $1  25. 

Tha  Halgan  Godspel  on  Englisc 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Veraion  of  the  Holy  Gospels.  Eldhed  by  Bisjamdi 
Thorfb,  F.S.A.    Reprinted  by  the  same.    i2mo,  doth,  $1  S5. 

AnaJecta  Anglo-Saxonica, 

With  an  Introductory  Ethnological  Essay,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  ESx- 
planatory.  By  Louis  F.  Klipstkih,  AM.,  LL.M.,  and  Ph.  D.,  of  tht 
University  of  Giessen.     2  vols.,  1200  pages,  $3  50. 

Nataie  Sancti  GregojrU  Fapce, 

JElfric's  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gregory,  and  Collateral  Ex- 
tracts from  King  Alfred's  Version  of  Bede's  E^cdesiastical  History 
and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  with  a  full  Rendering  into  £2ngliah.  Notes 
Critical  and  Elxplanatory,  and  an  Index  of  Stems  and  Forms.  By 
Louis  F.  KuFSTDN,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  and  Ph.  D.,  of  the  UniTcrsity  of 
Giessen.    12mo,  50  cts. 

A  Glossaary  to  the  Analecta  Anglo-Saxomca, 

With  the  Indo-Grermanic  and  other  Affinities  of  the  Language.  By 
Louts  F.  KuTSTxm,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  and  Ph.  D.,  of  the  UniTeiaity  of 
Giessen.    In  preparation. 

*  Ibf&n  M  DO  doubt  that  a  faw  jean  hence,  the  perwrering  and  ill-rewarded  toils  of  this  leanMd 
seholar  will  be  looked  back  upon  with  eiocere  gratitude,  by  all  who  love  the  etuity  of  our  inoom. 
parable  language,  hi  ita  better  and  more  eiDewj  part.  If  Dr.  K.  ia,  aa  we  tuppoee,  a  foreicDer.  be 
aaa  acquired  a  maatery  of  Englidi  which  is  nuurelloua,  and  which,  by  the  by,  mowi  the  aarantaga 
to  be  derired  from  Anglo-SazmL  Theae  volumee,  taken  tai  C(HmectioD  with  the  grammar,  and^a 
Ibrthcoming  glooary,  will  make  it  ea^y  for  any  priyate  student  to  make  himaeli  acquainted  with 
that  delightful  old  tongue,  to  which  we  owe  almoet  all  our  words  of  endearment,  such  as  heme. 


knavt,  tkruMty  ehuriy  tffreoM,  and  »ouL  The  preliminary  essay  prepares  the  way,  tj  tracfaig  y«iy 
claariy  the  lineage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language :  it  is  a  yalname  contributloQ  to  Bcfanology.'*— 
M'rttojfit  n  fl  II. 

*8mrely  it  is  a  matter  of  conosm  to  Icnow  and  underhand  well  our  own  tongue.  How  much 
fesCter  then  would  it  be,  if  in  our  public  and  nriyate  schools,  as  much  attention  at  least  were  giy«i 
to  the  teachings  of  Englidi  as  of  Oreek  and  Latin,  that  our  youths  might  bring  hoone  with  ttem  a 
lacy  idiomatic  way  of  speaking  and  writing  their  own  languace,  instead  of  a  smattering  of  Oreek 
ana  Lathi,  which  they  almoet  foivet  and  generally  neglect  in  a  few  years'  time.  *  *  •  por  thia, 
a  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Is  absolutely  needful ;  for  after  all,  it  nas  bequeathed  to  ua  hy  far  .he 
kugeM  stock  of  words  in  our  language."— LoiM/on. 

**The  most  yaluable  portion  of  our  language  comes  to  us  directly  through  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and 
10  make  the  study  of  it  a  part  of  our  general  system  of  education,  would  be  to  administer  the  moH 
powerful  antidote  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  would-be  fine  speakers  and  writon,  which  Is 
gndaally  robbing  our  English  speech  of  much  of  its  aatiye  energy  and  predsioik.'^JLtf.  flWtf. 
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MtB  lettra 


Chmcer^s  Poems. 


SelectiooB  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffirey  Chaiioer.    By  Ceaius  D. 
DiSHLEE.    1  vol.,  12mo,  green  cloth,  63  cti. 


CTumcer  cmd  Spenser. 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffivy  Chancer.  By  Chaxlb  D. 
Deshlkr.  Spenser,  and  the  Faery  Queen.  By  Mks.  C.  M.  Kibxlahd. 
1  vol.,  l2mo,  cloth,  ff^l  25. 

«  A  mina  of  wealth  and  eniojment,  a  iroldea  treaaoiT  offtTnniilf  Bodali,  of  gnoeftal  teadM,  of 
flue  inreDtiooB,  and  of  beautiful  diction."— CencifWMm  Hermi, 


Fauque. —  Undine  a/nd  Sint/rcmi. 

Undine,  a  Tale  ;  and  Sintram  and  his  Companions,  a  Tale.    From  dw  Ger- 
man of  La  Motte  Fouqu^.     1  toI.,  l2mo,  green  cloth,  50  ets. 

"Undine  is  an  exquiatte  creation  of  the  imagmation,  and  VDiTvmUj  regarded  as  a 
in  thia  department  of  literature."— iSidkmonaTVmee. 


Oilman^  Mrs.—TTie  Sibyl ; 

Or,  New  Grades  from  the  Poets ;   a  Fancifol  Dhrersion  for  the  DrawiHf  • 
Room.     1  vol.,  l2mo,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  ^1  50. 

"  A  sweet  book  of  ehort  and  moet  pleasant  quotations  from  the  poets,  iUostratiTe  of  ehaneter 
testes,  lores,  Ax..,  formed  Into  a  drawing-room  game,  with  questions  and  answers.  It  is  beautiAiUy 
designed,  beautinillT  executed,  and  beautifuUr  robed  for  the  gUt<Uspeiuan£  OhiiRa»a  and  Neir> 
VeaxpabUc."-17wi»v«tt»«-  i^— -• 


QdldsmUh. — The  Vicar  of  WaJcefidd. 

By  OuTEi  Goldsmith.     1  toI.,  13mo,  neatly  printed,  cloth,  50  ets. 

The  same,  illustrated  with  designs  by  Mulready,  elegantly  bmmd,  gilt 

edges,  91. 

**  This  tale  is  the  lasting  monum«it  of  Goldsmith's  gealm,  his  gnat  Isgaqr  of  plssaore  to 
Ihiiii  past,  present,  and  to  come." 


Hervey. — TJie  Booh  of  Christmas : 


Descriptive  of  the  Customs,  Ceremonies,  Traditions,  Snpe^ititionfl,  FVm,  Feel- 
mg,  and  Festivities  of  the  Christmas  Season.  By  Tenus  K.  Hbtit. 
12ino,  green  cloth,  63  ets. 


The  same,  gilt  extra. 


^Wnrj  \miQ€  this  book  aflbrds  a  feast  worthy  of  the  seasoB."— I^.  Bumke  dmrck 
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CONTINUBD. 

Hood. — Prose  a/fid  Verse. 

By  Thomas  Hood.     l2mo,  f^een  cloth,  $1. 
The  same,  gilt  •xtra,  $1  25. 

"■  A  rtxj  judiciouA  selection,  densned  to  embrace  Hood's  more  earnest  writingB,  tfaoee  which 
were  written  Irom  the  bean,  which  reflect  moet  faithfullj  hia  life  and  opiniooa." — F 
Journal. 


Howiit. — Ballads  arid  other  Poems. 

By  Masy  Howitt.     1  vol.,  l2mo,  green  cloth,  75eti. 
The  same,  with  fine  portrait,  gilt  extra,  %\, 

"  Her  poems  are  always  graceful  and  beautiful.— JIfra.  8.  C  HaU. 

"  We  cannot  comraend  too  highly  the  present  pubUcatioiu  and  only  hope  that  the  reading  publio 
will  relish  ^  Mary  Uowitt's  Ballads  and  other  Poems,'  now  for  the  first  time  ptit  forth  in  a  coUactad 


JETtmt. — Imagination  and  Fancy  ; 


Or,  Selections  fix>m  the  English  Poets,  illustrative  of  those  first  reqidsitea 
of  their  Art ;  with  markings  of  the  best  Passages,  Critical  Notices 
of  the  best  writers,  &c.  By  Leioh  Hurt.  1  vol.,  l2mo,  green  cloth, 
62cts. 


The  same,  gilt  extra,  ^\. 


**  One  of  thorn  unmistakable  ^ems  about  which  no  two  people  diflbr.  It  is  really  and  truly  an 
nquiaite  selection  of  lovely  passages,  accompanied  with  critical  notices  of  unusual  worth ;  and  it 
would  be  difllcult  to  select  a  work  on  the  subject  so  beautifully,  earnestly,  eloquently  written."— 
WeMtffiinater  Reviete. 

**  This  volume  i  8  most  Justly  to  be  called  a  feast  of  nectared  sweets  wltere  no  cmde  surfeit  rsifUL" 
Lwmdtm  Examiner. 


Hwnt. — Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets  : 

Being  a  Summary  in  Prose  of  the  Poems  of  Dante,  Paid,  Boiardo,  Arioslo, 
and  TasK  ;  with  Comments  throughout,  occasioxuil  passages  Vendfied,  and 
Critical  Notices  of  the  Lives  and  Genius  of  the  Anthon.  By 
HiTifT.     12mo,  cloth,  $1  25 

The  same,  &ncy  gilt,  $1  75. 


*Mr.  Hunt's  book  has  been  aptlj  styled,  a  series  of  exquisite  engraringi  of  the  magniflcsBt  pl» 
IVlB  painted  by  these  great  Italian  masters."— Jcmrria/  iff  Oommarte, 
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CONTINUXD. 

Irving. 

The  History  of  New-York, 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Datch  Dynasty. 
l2ino,  doth,  $1  25. 

The  Sketch  Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,,  GerU. 

l2mo,  cloth,  $1  25. 

Brcuxbridge  Hall ;  or,  The  Humorists : 

A  Medley.    12mo,  clothe  $1  25. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller, 

12mo,  cloth,  91  95. 

The  Conquest  of  Granada. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1  25. 

The  AJhambroH 

12mo,  eloth,  $1  35. 

The  Crayon  Miscellany. 

12ino,  cloth,  $1  25. 

Oliver  Goldsmith :  a  Biography, 

13mo,  cloth,  91  25. 

Miscellanies, 

12mo,  cloth,  $1  25. 

.•  8«  "  Hlrtory,"  "  Trareta,"  Ac 

N.  B.  Anj  of  the  above  maj  be  had  in  extra  bindingB :  half  calA  76  eCiL  aztit ;  half  mofoeoei  11 
KCtn;  full  calf,  p«r  relume,  tl  26  extra. 


Keats. — Poetical  Works. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Ksjlts.    1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  $1. 

The  same,  gilt  extra,  $1  25. 

**  T^ey  are  flushed  all  orer  with  the  rich  lUhta  of  fancy ;  and  lo  colored  and  beatrewn  with  tha 
flowers  of  poetry,  that,  eren  while  perplexed  and  bewiMered  in  their  labyrinths,  it  is  impoflsllilt 
to  renst  the  intoxication  of  their  sweetness,  or  to  diut  our  hearts  to  the  enchantment  thsj  so 
laylshly  present.— jFVcmc^a  J^ey. 


KecAs. — lAfe^  Letters^  &c. 

The  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats.    Edited  by  Richabd 
MoNCTON  MiLNEs.    Fortrait  and  fec-simlle.     1  toL,  12mo,  eloth,  %\  25. 

^—  The  same,  gilt  extra,  %\  50. 

"  A  Tolume  which  wiT  take  its  place  among  the  imperishable  ones  of  the  age."    *    *    *    *  It  li 
isplsta  with  interest" 
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OOVTIirUXD. 


LoweU. — A  MMefor  Oritics : 

Or  A  Glance  at  a  Few  of  Our  Literary  Progeiiiea.    By  a  Woidetfiil  Qidb. 
1  Tol.,  12mo,  boards,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  63  eta. 

**  B«iMBth  its  unpretending  drab  corer  liM  hid  a  wflrld  of  poiished  nfire,  keen  mibUe  humori 
tad  manlj  Tigoroua  ■emiment,  inteiqMraed  with  toochee  of  genoine  pailrae." — KwicktrboekKr 
Magaaine. 

**  Showing  the  power  of  a  maaier  in  rene^  the  heart  of  a  true  man.  the  learning  of  a  aebolar,  tlM 
aind  of  a  philoeopher,  and  the  wit  of  a  ■tiinat,  without  the  gall  which  too  often  accompanies  h."— 
BbUef»'«  Mag. 

u  Nothing  abler  has  erer  coma  firom  the  American  press  fai  the  form  of  ■ufaa."— Anev. 


Lamb. — Essays  of  Elm. 

By  Charles  Lamb.     1  to!.,  12mo.  cloth,  %\, 

The  same,  gilt  extra,  (1  25. 

"Shakspeare  himself  might  hare  read  them,  and  Hamlet  hars  qnoCad  diem ;  ftr  tndiy 
•acaUspt  friend  of  the  genuine  line  of  Yorick."~X^A  fiititf'«  London  JtmrnaL 


Lamb. — SpedmeM  of  the  English  DramaHc  Poets. 

By  Chaklxs  Lamb.    1  to!.,  12mo,  graen  doth,  $1  95. 
^— —  The  same,  gilt  extra,  %\  50. 


**  Nowhere  are  the  resources  of  the  English  tongue,  m  power,  fai  iWismsai,  t«rar,  pllmi^ 
Rfiption  and  dialogue,  so  well  diq>la7ed?'— BrodiaiMq^  joumaL 


Lynch. — Poems^  <&€. 

By  Anite  C.  Lticch.  1  toI.  Elegantly  iUnstrated  from  dengns  by  Dnnad. 
Huntington,  Darley,  Rossiter,  Brown,  Dngan,  &c  8to',  cloth,  Hi  50  ; 
gilt  extra,  $2. 

*  The  many  beautiful  and  sublime  thoughts  that  are  scattarad  ihroogh  this  Ttdnma  will 
lapay  a  pemsaL— iUftoi^  Ihtt,  Jour. 


Montag^i^s  Selections  from  Old  English  Writers. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Taylor,  Latimer,  Hall,  Milton,  Barrow,  Lofwth. 
Brown,  Fuller,  and  Bacon.    By  Basil  MoirrAftU.     1  toI.,  12mo, 
cloth,  50  cents ;  cloth  gilt,  ff^l. 

"  This  Tolume  contains  choice  extracts  from  some  of  the  noblesC  of  the  old  English 
dmeitmati  AtUu. 

"A  book  of  delight    It  is  for  the  heatf,  the  heart,  the  imaginatioD,  and  the  tasta,all  at  i 
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Peacock. — Headlong  HaU  and  Nighimare  Ahbey. 

1  vol.,  l2mo,  green  cloth,  50  cts. 

**  Works  of  flinfular  merit,  but  of  a  character  eo  peculiar  that  we  cannot  give  any  deienpaf* 
■fCeount  of  them  in  the  ipaca  at  our  command,  wide  iwoeping,  vigorous  satire  is  iheir  chkne" 
ttristic :  satire  not  so  much  of  men  as  of  opinions.  *  *  *  .The  production  of  a  mind  cont«m> 
platire  in  its  turn,  but  keenly  alire  to  the  absurdity  of  human  pretenaion.  There  is  scarcslj  a 
topic  which  is  iK>t  here  embodied  or  glanced  at ;  ana  modem  philosophy  is  pretty  seTorely  hit,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  motto  of  Headlong  Hall : 

*  AH  philoaophers,  who  find 
Some  favonte  system  to  their  mind, 
In  erery  point  to  make  it  fit, 
Will  force  all  nature  to  submit'  " 

Cineinnati  Atkm, 


T(Meo. — Ghdfrey  of  BuUoigne  ; 

Ox,  the  Recovery  of  Jenualem :  done  into  English  Historical  Verse,  from 

the  Italian  of  Tasso,  by  Edwabd  Fairfax,     ^troductoiy  Essay,  by  Leigh 

Hunt ;  and  the  Lives  of  Tasso  and  Fair&x,  by  Charles  Knight.     1  Tol.f 

13mo,  91  25. 

*^*n»  completest  translation,  and  nearest  like  its  original  of  any  we  hare  seen."— -I^ig-A  Hunt, 

**  The  Jerusalem  Delivered  is  full,  to  the  last  stanza,  of  the  most  delishtful  inventions,  of  ths 
most  charming  pictures,  of  chivalric  and  heroic  sentiment,  of  portraits  of  brave  men  and  beautiful 
women^in  fine,  a  prodigal  mine  of  the  choicest  resources  and  eflects  of  poetry.  So  it  has  baao 
always  known  to  the  world,  so  Fairfax  brings  it  to  us."— Afirror.  . 


Taylor. — Poems  and  BaUads. 

The  Poems  and  Ballads  of  J.  Bayard  Tatlor.     With  Portrait  painted 

by  T.  Buchanan  Read,  Esq.      12mo,  cloth,  75  cents ;   cloth  gilt  extra, 

9125. 

"  A  spirfe  of  boldness  and  vigor  pervades  the  volume." 

"  *  The  Picturesque  Ballads  of  California '  have  a  dash  of  boldness  and  advtBtva  in  them,  wfaieh 
•outcasts  pleasantly  with  the  more  purely  sentiment^  poems." 


WaUon. —  TTie  In/ves  of  Domie^  Walton^  Hooker^ 

Herbert,  and  Sanderson.    By  Izaax  Walton.    New  edition.    1  toI.,  l3mo, 
green  cloth,  ^L 

**  The  Lives  are  the  most  delightful  kind  of  reading*    Walton  poMssws  an  tnimhaWa  rimptteHf 
■id  vivacity  of  style.— J!r».  jSrkUmd, 


•   ^   ¥■ 


BibUoiheca  Americam>a. 

A  Catalogue  of  American  Publications,  including  Reprints  and  Original  Woiki^ 
from  1820  to  1848,  inclusive.     Compiled  by  O.  A.  Roorbach.    Royal  8vo^ 
pp.  359,  $4. 
«*  A  T«ry  assfol  book  to  all  librarians  and  booksellsrs. 
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The  Nv/rsefry  Book  for  Young  Mothers. 

BY  MRS.  L.  C.  TUTHILL. 

18mo,  50  cents. 

%*  TUs  Tolame  will  be  a  welcome  preMot  to  yoang  mothen.  It  compriMt  familiar  letian  «a 
ril  topics  connected  with  the  medical  and  educational  departmenta  of  the  Nursery,  and  is  joK 
■uch  a  book  as  every  mother  will  find  practically  useful ;  ouid  all  the  more  so  as  it  is  written  Df  a 
competent  and  experienced  pemun  of  their  own  sex. 

**  There  is  much  excellent  counsel  in  this  rolume,  with  occasional  toucnea  of  nature}  which 
■hows  that  the  author  is  observant,  and  has  accustomed  herself  to  note  the  enois  of  physical  and 
domestic  education.  Indeed  there  are  some  happy  hits  at  the  mistakes  of  this  sort  which  are  aa 
common  as  children,  and  graver  admonitions  that  ^  young  mothers,'  and  aome  assuming  lo  hav« 
more  experience,  might  greatly  profit  \yy."—N.  Y.  C!om.  Adv. 

**The  title  of  this  neat  little  volume  would  not  at  first  seem  to  indicate  any  thing  new  or  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  but  at  the  very  first  page  the  attention  is  arrested,  and  from  thence  to  the  vezj 
last  note  in  the  Appendix  the  interest  actes  not  flag.  It  is  no  dry  disiquisiiion  upon  diet  and  medl> 
cines,  but  has  fur  its  topic  nursery  education  in  every  branch.  The  instruction  on  these  variooa 
points  is  communicated  in  sprightly  letters  from  an  aimt  to  her  niece,  who,  dei>pondin|  like  all 


with  regard  to  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  her  children,  she  is  a  true  woman,  and  a  true  taty 
ther.  The  circumstances  which  call  fonh  the  various  points  of  instruction  from  her  aunt  an 
most  naturally  develujied,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  regard  it  as  the  6es/  book  of  the  kind  tvetfrnb' 
lished.  Its  peculiar  excellence  in  the  sprightly  and  agreeable  style  which  we  have  before  alluded 
to,  and  whicn  would  arrest  the  attention  oi  many  a  giddy  '  girl-mother,'  who  would  throw  aaida  a 
dry  treatise  in  despair.  Mrs.  Tuthill  quotes  the  most  imexceptionable  authorities  for  her  nunerj 
mJee  for  health."— PA»2a.  Sat.  Gazette. 


<  ^  > 


CjfnirE  36nnk3  ftr  -^nnng  ^trsnim  unit  Irjjnnl  Item 

MRS.    L.    C.   TUTHILL. 

Success  in  Life :  TJie  Merchant : 

A  Biography ;  with  Anecdotes  and  Practical  Application  for  New 
12mo.    half  bound,  62  cts. ;  ^ilt,  extra,  $1. 

^'  We  fare  on  earth  as  other  men  have  fared : 
Were  they  lucceasful  1  Let  us  not  despair  I" 


Success  m  lAfe  /  The  Lawyer : 

A  Biographical  Example.     l8mo. 

[To  be  followed  by  "The  Artist,^' The  Mechanic," dtc.] 

*,*  The  aim  of  this  Series  is  to  develop  the  talent  and  energy  of  boys  just  mexging  into ; 
liood,  and  to  asAst  them  in  choosing  their  pursuits  for  life. 


** Success!   How  the  heart  bounds  at  the  exulting  word  1    Success!  Man's  aim  from  die 
ent  he  places  his  tinj  foot  upon  the  floor  till  he  lajs  his  weary  gray  head  in  the  grave, 
the  exciting  motive  to  all  endeavor  and  its  crowning  glory."— ±7xlrac///i0m  Prtfao^, 


Efvenings  with  the  Old  8toi*y  Tellers. 

One  volume,  l3mo,  green  cloth,  50  cents. 
**  A  quiet  humor,  a  quaintneie  and  teisenees  of  style  will  strongly  recommtod  thMn.*'' 
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a.  p.  Putnam's  new  publications. 


Cjinitt  36nDka  for  ^nmig  ^%snna; 

DISTRICT,  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  AND  FAMILY   LIBRARIES. 

PUTNAM'S  ORIENTAL  SERIES: 

Compriaing  CHEAP  EDITIONS  of  Valuable  and  Standard  Works. 

I.  LayardCs  Nineveh  and  its  Remains. 

2  Tols.  12mo,  half  bound,  without  the  larger  IllufltrationB,  fl  7S. 

II.  Hawks^s  Egypt  and  its  Monuments  ; 

Or,  Egypt  a  Witness  for  the  Bible. 
Saccnd  edition,  revised,  with  additions.    12mo,  half  bound,  without  the  Dlustrations,  fl  21^ 

III.  Spejicer^s  The  East ; 

Or,  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 
12mo,  half  bound,  without  the  Illustrations,  fl  60. 

IV.  Curzon^s  Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant. 

12mo,  half  bound,  fl. 

V.  St,  John^s  Adventures  in  the  Libyan  Desert, 

And  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
12mo,  half  bound,  75  cts. 

VI.  Eothen  ;  or.  Traces  of  Travel  brought  from  the  East. 

12mo,  half  bound,  60  cti 

Vn.   Warburtmt's  Crescent  and  the  Cross  ; 

Or,  The  Romance  and  ReaHty  of  Eastern  TrareL 
2  vols.  12mo,  half  bound,  fl  25. 

*/  This  series  is  prepared  with  special  reference  to  school  and  circulating  libraries,  and 
also  to  place  tne  above  valuable  works  in  the  hands  of  many  who  cannot  aflbni  the 
more  expensive  illustrated  editions. 


The  Game  of  Natural  History : 


A  Series  of  Cards,  carefully  drawn,  representing  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  tto 
Animal  Creation ;  with  Questions :  arraugcd  so  as  to  form  a  pleasant  and  interesting  En- 
tertainment for  a  juvenile  party,  while  it  also  gives  desirable  information.  60  eta.  in  a  case; 
color(Ml,  75  cts. 


Robinson  Crusoe^ s  Farmr  Yard : 

Designed  to  accompany  the  Game  of  Natural  History.    Square  16mo,  half  bound,  GO  cts. 


The  Gam£  of  Anna : 

An  Instructive  Game,  consisting  of  Quotationa  from  the  Poets,  in  a  series  of  81  Oudfl.    GO  cttL 


Young  Americanos  Primer. 

Attractively  niustrated.    12mo,  paper,  9G  cttL 
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a.  T,  futztam's  vnsw  fubuoaiioiib. 


€^ia  IBooks. 

CONTIMUBD. 

OUmpaea  of  the  Wonderful. 

An  entertaining  aocoont  of  Curiosities  of  Natore  and  Art.    Fint,  Second, 
Third  Series,  with  numerous  Fine   Dlustrationa,  engiETed  in  Londi 
Square  16mo  tloth,  each,  75  cents. 


188   8EDQEWICK. 

The  Morala  of  Momners; 

Or,  Hints  for  our  Toung  People.    New  Edition.    Square  I61110,  with  «!% 
cloth,  25  cents. 

Facta  amd  Fcmdeay 

For  School-Day  Reading;  a  Sequel  to  <*  Morab  of  Manners."    Square  iGmOi 
with  cuts,  50  cents. 

*,*  These  excellent  little  books,  prepared  with  reference  to  the  important  but  too  ranch  Deflected 
matter  of  the  good  and  bad  manneiB  of  jounf  people,  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  ererr  drhool  Li* 
bra^  in  the  land—and  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  everj  child  old  enough  to  uooersiand  ihtf 
cooa  manners  are,  and  should  be,  quite  as  essential  as  progress  in  book-leatning.  Tlie  School 
Oonunittee  of  New- York,  hare  ordered  them  for  all  the  City  School  Uhrariaa.  A  chaaper  edtioa 
of  the  Morals  of  Bfanofan  can  be  supplied  for  #12  50  per  100. 


The  Home  Treasv/ry  ; 


Compiising  new  Tersions  of  Cinderella,  Beauty  and  die  Beast,  Grumble  wok 
Cheery,  The  Eagle's  Verdict,  The  Sleeping  Beauty.  Reriaed  and  Illiia- 
trated.    Small  4to,  50  cents. 


Yatmg  NabwraUaffa  JRamUea  through  Many  Landa; 

with  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Animals  and  Birds  of  the  Old  and  Ntw 
Continents.    With  Woodcuts.    Cloth,  50  cents. 


Tho  Game  of  Nabwral  Hiatory. 


A  Sekzbs  of  Cabds,  Carefully  Drawn  and  Colored,  representing  the  moat 
Important  and  biteresting  of  the  Animal  Creation.  With  Questiona. 
Arranged  so  as  to  form  a  Pleasant  and  Interesting  Entertainment  for  a 
JuTcnile  Party,  while  it  also  gives  Desirable  Infonnation.  Price  75 
in  a  Case. — ^plain,  50  cts. 
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^mobrtalsf, 


SUPPLIED   BY    G.    P.    PUTNAM. 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

Nouvelle  Pdriode  avec  la  Collaboration  dea  Sommitefl  Litteraires  et  Sdeii* 
tifiques  de  la  France,  et  des  pays  Etrangera.  8yo.  Pabliahed  on  me  first 
and  fifteenth  of  the  month ;  each  number  containing  firom  160  to  192  pagei. 
912  50  per  annum. 


^Esthetic  Papers. 

By  Hawthorne,  R.  W.  Emerson,  Parke  GrODwnr,  H.  D.  Tboreau,  S.  G.  Wabs^ 
^c.     Edited  bj  E.  P.  Peabody.    8vo,  pp.  248.     To  be  continued 
Bionally.     %l  25. 


The  Americcm  Journal  of  Science  a/i\d  Arts. 

Condneted  by  ProfeiMiB  B.  Silldcan,  B.  Suuman,  Jun.,  and  James  P.  Paha. 

Bi-monthly.    $5  per  annnm. 


Th£  Jowmal  of  the  Americam,  Oriental  Society. 

Comprising  Original  Papers  relating  to  the  East.  Nos.  I.  to  IV.  The  IVdi 
Nnmber,  (just  published,)  contains  several  valuable  articles,  by  Profeanr 
Salisbury,  J.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwiaar,  uid  other  learned 
Orientalists.    Price  %l  50. 


Ths  May  Society  {Naim/roU  History)  PuhUcatioris. 

*,*  Th«  Ray  Society  in  London  publiih  three  rolumee  each  year,  of  important  and  eosttr 
worka  on  Natural  IlistoiV,  with  DluBtrAtions.  The  publicmtion  commenced  in  1844,  and  the  biok 
fok.  may  itill  be  had.    The  coat,  with  duty  and  expenaea,  ia  #7  per  annum. 


The  Amidls  of  the  Lycemn  of  Naim^al  History  of 

New-  Yorh. 

Published  occasionally.    The  last  Number  is  No.  I.  of  Vol.  V.    Price  25  oenti. 


Tredgold  on  the  Steam  Efngvrve. 

New  Edition,  publishing  in  monthly  4to  parts,  with  additions,  &e.    Edited  by 
J.  Hank.    In  7  divisions : — I.  Locomotives,  complete  in  16  Parts.^' 
n.  Marine  Engines. — III.  Stationary  Engines. — IV.  Enginea  for  rairing 
Water. — V.  Cornish  Pumping  Engine. — VI.  Engines  for  Mill  Work. — VII 
High  Pressure  and  Non-Condensing  Engines.     Price  75  cents  per  Part. 


British.  French,  and  German  Periodicals  imparted  to  order. 
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INDEX   TO 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S   PUBLICATIONS. 


Tho9t  marked  *,  a  special  discount. 

PAOB  I  PAOI 

•America:!  Hi -'(oncal  anil  Liit-raryCuriosj-  "Ki.let.— Illurtnttefl  Scripture    Gift-Book. 

lit-     Ftj.i.i.  hilfrn.i(iicoi.».  e6.        -        -        Vil  !     Sniiro  '^vo.  rluih,  f'iuL'i   cloth  gilt,  #3; 
*AN'cii:M    M>iiiiiiiiir.-i  oi    lUi^   Mi^is<iii>;ii  iii<ir.  cmm.  #.'>. 

Vuiuy.    -liiM-li-tli.  clu  ...        1(1    rA';i8  riiiil  I'.iiicif:!.    ICmo,  cloth,  50  c(-<.         42 

DEnit  .\B.— OraLioiiH  ,iiiil  Occasional  Wx*-         |  Taimkax— T:i>so.  l:2ino,  ctuih,tl '25  ;  cloCh 

Colli -ci*.     iJiii  t.  clmli.  (I  2.'i.  -        -         2;J,  i>3  !     K>l'- «'  «"•'' •>9 

Boui.ow —1^1  vi.nL'ro  :    iiii  Au'-iluoirraphy.         !  Fiii^r  n!  ilie  Kiiioki.'rlx>ckcr-i.    l^tiio,  {iai>ef, 

iJrii  i.  i-.o.li.     .'     .        .        .        7        .        'jr'i  ;     r^»  ri<  :  rloih.To  rts.       .        .        .        -        "JT 
•JUv)s\\u..rii  — Aiijl"  Si\  "u    an'l     Kiiizlihli  Foi:i».—Si'.iiii.irJ''u:iJilieir Country.  I2jnj» 

Di"  1  :..tr_i      •'Vii,  i*ii/..ii, .«:{.     ...        Si       i-l"!ji,  tl. 

IJjii.\ii;i:.  -Wtk  .     Airh  ir>  »'ili;i.in  -        -    ~.'    Fl'I  »i'E  — I'li  liinNiiiJ  Si!i:ruin.  I'Jino.  oljrh. 

Ti.r  Niuii'iirs.     lujiiii.  i'..rji.  <il.  ;      .'..i  ( i^.  ;  i'|i>:li  :;il:.  1 1.       •         -        -  i*).2i 

M  .11  •      l.i:i.>.  il.i.li.  >l.  (Jaml:  (»i  N.i;iiijl  Hi.'tory.    ]*lain,r«>  ct.<  ; 

Uiiitvv.N      ru.'wi    I  K\<-i:ii,^  i;,i'i  rMuujun'j.         !     im:."IV'I.  r.'i  i->.  -        -        -        -  41, 4i 

l.'ii.  ■.  r,..'!!, -5  1  ;  rl'vli  ji.-.  ;.i  :.i.  .        .        ^.^  <  («am[;  nl  Ai'.ii.i.    li)c\n.         ...  41 

Uri.WKk  A  1  o!.i!i:.s     -Uii  ili--  \N  .i*«  r  Cure.  |  CJu.i-s  -(■Ih.ijumI  Tt-.v:-H'«<tk.  -        -        3J 

il  I.     ;.  ii.  II  ■ii.'lii'i;!      iJiiii.  rl  Hii,  T.')!  IS.     jj    liiLMA>.     Th.' Sjl)y! ;  or.  .N«  w  Ur.icluJ  from 

l]:-.s^  \N  —  I'l  .jiiniri  I'ri':.'iL-.-..-.    Sj-i'-n-lilly         ■     ih<' I*-".'-.     iJiu-i'.  ••l-i-li  i.'ili.  ^jl  .'lO.  .'W.oS 

:i^  .  lii.iMi'.sLs  f'j' ill.' W'linicriul.      lOm).  clo:li, 

I      7."»  r".-*        •        •        •        -        -        -        ■        4* 
Zi    (ioi.ii.-MirH  —  Workd.    4  vols,  liiiin.  cloth, 

.*:.. 2i 

—    Vi'Mf  (»f  VWiki'tklil.    l-*iii », f  luih, 

rmci*: -        33 

1)1.  ilin-'iiaii-.!.  IJm.i.  »•;  ah  aiJ, 

cl      .        .  ...        .  Ji.33 


l'.n-i;i\-.l. 

Br.'ii.Niii.i.   -Til'.-  F.iUi.rs  Ml"  New  Iji-jifiii-l. 

l.'ri.  I.  I '.I  I  •'■.•.  IJ    Ct-.  ;  i-li-.ji  Ijiiip.  .Jl  I"!."*. 
1]K\AM    -    S.I'llDii'l'    l)Ai:ui>i<iti!:    iji    llliri'iu; 

iiiiii  III'*  Liii'f.l  S'-iK".     I'Jiiix.  rio^li. 
C'AiA  El.  r  — Si'i)*"  .mil  Tlii»u::hi.->  in  Eurojte. 

\2i\u;  cl<i;li.-ri<p  c".."".    .        .   '     . 
Caiilyle.  -I'.itiiiid  Prt-.-riit,  ,111.1  Chariism. 

iJlIi-i,  Ci.illl.  2  I 

l.•:■l^•r^    .liul    SpClflH''*    of    CpMn- 


w».  !l.    ".'  \  »,'.  iJiiju.  cIoiIj,  o-J;  -  v.»lb.  >u», 
chuh.  fJ.Vi. 

ClIArCL^i.    -Slf.:tinn-nf,  liy  l).!.i||.T.    IJiili. 

rl^iiji.  Ji.!  ii'.  :  rlmli  uilt  •■'xiiM.  <}1.  .'j].3."i 

CuAi  cKic  iV.  Spf.nceu.  — rjui'». cl'»;li.  &1  Sy\ 

I'Urli  L'lii,  ^1  7.'. Ts'i 

Col.— Ui.iwni;:  L'lnl.^,     No-i.  1  lo  1');  r  ;oli 

«')  ri-. '.\.\ 

CoLKiiiufii:  — JJio^Miiliia  f.i.i;rari;i-    Vi  v.'lf 

1  Jin- •,«.■..»  Ii.  4 J."       ....  l'1."Jti 

Cooi'i:ii.--\V.irk.<.     New  i-«h'i'»:i.  -  •-:.i 

Tiic  Spy.     l-'ino,  cloih.  €1  'i'l. 
K«'il  Knvur.     12ino.  rloih.  el  i"*. 
^V.^l^:r  Wiicli.     IJiao,  cloth.  «l  -Tv 
Two  Atlnnrala.     lJni'»,  oI-hIi.  cI  -i-'i. 
Wjiiu'  :mii1  Wiiiir.    IJnio,  cloih. i I  '.i'l. 

'I'h'-  \V.l\-  Ol    llu"  Ilnur. 

CouxriN.i-lloL  dE  Miiuuul ;  Fa-nch  oil  1  Ln J 
n-ii      lu.-i.i'.  c:i»tli. " 

C'K/ON  -  M-iiiii.^U'nr'i  of  ihn  I,«*v.in*      Po-i 
-V'j.  viv-.iu  ■Jl  K^-j  cloth  '-'ilr,  ^^ 

I>ANA.  -S^^icMiol  .Nlincruii)i:y.    >^vo.  ci>i;li. 


<ij;AY.— 11  ir  I  iioal  T»!\i-U'»".>k.     IJiii--. r:i»tli, 
>  I  r:» IS,  CW 

•  '     --    —    (ii  .ii'.iji  iM  iiie  Piiii'.-{  ■•!  file  t. 
11  ■      S  .I'-'S.     V  )■>    1  :i|)  I :.'.  .--v .».  rl-i-li.  ;:-  f  i;'h.     I? 

i' —     .M.ii.nil  III  It  x.iiiv   of   N'»r:li'.'rri 

r.  S.iur*.  r.'ijiM.  i-l'i:li,  t-.'  -  ■  •  1-^ 
(I'iiKhN  — U.i  M..>ii'.'hri"«.     *«vu,  cin'.li.  S'J.  3J 

(•l.l.!.NH  --111   tdil.-.h  S'Uilii"!.       IJlll  1.         -  11 

Il-.p- »-iiii;  K.\j'<li  i-.>ii).  Jul,  c:«"'.li.  g!'».  17a 
IIk^vk.*  — .V'lrirni.ii  <'iMitff-.i";i     IJiuo,  j«a- 

1  .'I. -.r-nM-  :  i-i'i  |i  lii.i^).  :!l  ci.'.  -  -  23 
—     II;:>|i:Hikl  v.*  .M'iiiU!;»-:j'j«.     .Svo, 

<:<iiili,  ^;:i:  liri  niur  :.'i'i  ciccs.  fl.  1,  i)i,23 
._-     ^^.Hl.tIn.•i  ■-■  of  t.^L-niPil  aii:l  Wes- 

i.rii  .\ini-iii:i.  ."^vii.  rioih  -  -  •  10 
I.r.ir.ir\  'U  AMii-iit':tri  Ili.«-:'irv.  J 


IIkrvkv.--TIi'-  H't  s  uI  I'ini-iiJ.i-      Uiii-i. 

ih-:I:,  r.  :  ,•■-    ;    C.o' h  ;:;,1,   «1.       -  -  .V).  ^K 

I^..^.b  Ti.M-u.-)      Si.i.ii;  I'-'-cl-'ih,  ."■•(' r;*.        U 
vi'll"Mri    -I.:!.;       Tiaii-:.i'.»' 1    by    S'U'.hey. 

J^ni'".  .'iM  ii.  ii  ;».-,    ...'.-       23 
.'J I  "ii!?-  a-i-.l  wih    F!i\tn:i:i'3    I)o- 

-i-.'ii'     ^'.o,  ■•.'nh,  t-j;  c!ol.  Li!:.  j!  .'J».        23 


tJi>i.        -        -        -        -        -        •           I  :.;{.*.  ni'on.—Pi.iriiv     liimo,  cI-'M.  7Ji:5.-<. ;  ci.>:h 
• — ; CJeolocry  of  ih.:  F.  S.   Ilxi-lnikn  .'iii.«l. 21 

K\])L*ilitioii.    4io  ami  luliu  u:!!!."  oi  ]i,a'.i;.:.         ,-  ■       —    I'ro-u  ninl   Vcr-'O.      I"2ino.  rl.^h, 

CiV 17a  i      ■:!  :  .n-'MiLM!;.  *1  :,0         ...  3135 

' Z«".»pliir«*i  d'   S.  I'.\,>I'>rii.-'  L.\-         I  llowlrr.— Stmij-":!!!*!  IJ.tlln.lfl.     liJiii-i, Ci -ih. 

j>i-.lr.i-in).     iiii  .iinl  ii(|.)  ii'l.'- ■)!  ji:-   ;  l.'i.    17a       .".')  r;.-.      i  I'li  l:i;i,  4l  ".i').         -        -         ^^1.36 
Dwi.iii    -l;ius.trii!cii  Cirtoi.iii  jn.-!  K-iriLiu  lhn\  .s.— Tiif  |*iai:iji';jl  I^lncuiimi-T.     l?ma, 

Myiliiii._'>       ''\ii.   rliiili,   ii\  (;:■■. li    ■Jilt.  lui:  Immi.-I.  il.        ...  -        32 

<,-;>';  li.ili  nior.  ^:j  7.V  ....        :>j    ll'-Nr.--lrn  i;:iiii:i'>n    an'!    Fancy,       IJmo. 
Tcxi-U«h»kof  Urecuiian-!  I{'>Mj.ni  ••i»i!i.  ti,' iiv  :  rlo;h  2i.«.  SI.    -        -  31,36 

MyilM'ivJu'v.    Novvtnl  >*v.i,  «1  .>);  a!ui'lL'''<i  • S'»ii<-^   fiii-n  ihr;    1  .i'i;in    Pu^fL*. 

ed.  i:.'ni<).  h.ill  Ij-uni'l,  7.'i  rt-.  ■        ■        -        Ii-)        l.'niK.  rl-'ili.  «1  ■.*.' ;  c''»[|i  i;!!:.  5  I  7."»        -        35 
DuWMNj  — Liiiiil.<(M{if    (iardcnina.      ""vo,  Ikvinu  iThfulonv — l.'n'.iqmsi  i^i  Fl->ri<Ja. 

cloili.  ?^■;  .'i(i.      .        .        .        -        -  10        1  Ji!i  I,  i:;uih. 10 

Luo  I  --Tiic  Liltuny  of  Koine,    ^vols^vn,  —    Fountain  <^i  Liviu'^  Wuien.  loino. 

cl<>!i,  4 1  iHi.      .     ' IJ        c'o  li  ii!i.  7.'>  n-.       .....        21 

JSllki.-  i-.iii;i:v   PictnnfS  fi<»in  ihi:  Hi!»lo.  Ii  m.nu    ■W-iik-'.     New  c.iitniri.     -        .  It 

l;jiu.»,  t,.. .11.  ;."n;(.-^. ;  ckifh  tfili,  «1  .ij.    •        -^ AUiaijjIira.     Iv^uio,  •!  £  •        -        If 


INDEX  TO   G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


PAOR 

Ibvoio.— Artoria.    13mo,  cloth,  fl  50.         8, 19 

■  BoniicvIUc'B  Adventures.    I2mo, 
cloih  fl  25. 8,  19 

"  Book  of  the  Ifudwn.    16ino,  cloih, 

37  ct^. ;  Willi  plates,  GO  cw.     •        •        -       30 

■  Braci'briilsje  llall.     12mo,  cloth, 

tl  25;  cloth  pill,  SI  75.  •        .        •  19,31 

■  Crayon  Miscellany.    12mo,  cloth. 

fl  25. 8,  19 

■■  Craj'on    Reading-Book.      12ino, 

half  bound,  /.'i  c\». 32 

■  Columbus  and  hii*  Companions. 
3  volu.  I'Jmn,  cloih,  $1 ;  3  vols.  >5vo,  cloih, 

«G. 10,  19 

■  Comjuost   of    Granada.      12m'», 
cloih. l'.l 

Knickerbocker's  Ili-rorvcif  Now- 


York.  12ini»,  clnib.  Si  2.') ;  cNnh  L'llt.  $1  7.'.      10 

(Ji'itr'/'i  \V.i^liins;ii)n  :  a  Bi«»c'raphy.   l-j , 

M.tb'>m<:i  and  hi.-«  Succcs>!ors.    2         I 

vols.  12inti.  cliitli.  Si.'*'*   -       -        -         i:},  r.)| 

O'.ivfi"  (i<»Id-ii)iih  :   a  Biotrniphv.         j 

12mo,  cl«':li,  ^1  •.:■', ;  rjoih  dlt.  el  75.  \\\.'\X  21  I 

Skotr|i-|J<.i.k.    12mo,  rIoih.Sl  25:  ! 

cloih  gilt,  il  75  •        -        -  I'.f,  'M 

Tiili"«<»f aTravf'llcr.    12ino,c!oth,         i 

tl  25;  cloth  u'iii.  SI  7.').    -        -        -  19,  .^^ 

lllii'<tnitei|  KiiirkiTbuckcr.     S] 


8vo,  cl»lh,  ^\  5t> :  cloth  ffil:,  ©1 ;  mor.  *»».      07 

IllusiratodOlivrrd'oldsmith.  Sj. 

8vo,  cloth.  S2  5i»:  cloih  mif.  <i3;  mor  66.     2i< 
IlhisiraTi'd  Sk(;ii'h-B<H)k.   Sjiiaru 


8vo.  cloth.  §.'{  50  ;  cloib  pill,  *;i  Z*) ;  njor  *»3.    27 

•    Illn.^iraM-d  Travvlli'r.     Si.  Svo, 

cloth.  ft.T  :*)  ;  rlotti  irilt,  61 ;  mor.  6'».     •        27 
Johnstone.  —  l,niver.««il  Alia.-*.     Folio,  half 
nior.  6:J«). -        11 

Kaloolah  :  an  Autobiosraphical  Romance. 
12m>,  cloth,  -il  25  ;  cheap  nl.  paper,  5<ici.s.    25 

KEAT8.--lV>i!iical  Work."*.     12uio, cloth,  tl : 
cloth  gilt,  31  2.'».       ....         31,  .17 

l.itti  and  Loitcra.      r2mo,  cloth, 

81  25;  cloib  iiilt,  ai  5t).    -        -  31,:{7 

KiNOLAKB.  — r.oih«;n.     12mo,  cloth,  .'jO  ct".   7.31 

Oriental  Life  Illustrated.     l2mo, 

cloth  eilt,  61  5(1.        ....  0,31 

Kino  oi  the  Huron?.      12mo,  cloth,  •! ;  pa- 
per, 75  rt.-'. 24 

KiNG.sBt.'RY.— Artillery    Practice.       12nio, 
clf>ih.  75  ci.-». 33 

KnpaTEiN.--Ani,'lo-Saxon Grammar.  I2mo, 
cloth.  6125. 34 

IlaL'an    (Jod>i>el.      12mo,   cloth, 

ei25. 31 

An;i!»M:ta  An^o-Saxonica.   2  vols. 

l2mo,  cl.>ih,  62.        .'     -        .        .        .        31 

.Kliric'ri  Homily.      12mo,  cloth, 

60ci.«. 31 

Glossary  to  Analocta.   -        -        -    ,'il 

Lamb.— Dr.uMaticPoctrf.  12mo,  cloth,  $125;         \ 
cloth  gilt.  Si  .'-O.        ....  31,3Si 

Iv'-.tv.-j  of  Elia.     12mo,  cloth,  61  ; 

cloth  ?ili.  Si  5<i.       ....  '.\\.\^ 

Lasman.  — L«-iti'r-»  fn»m  AUejihany  Moun- 

lauw.     I2tiio.  cloth.  75  c\a.     "• 
Layakd.  -Niinw'hand  its  Reniaiiw.  2vol.s. 

Svo,  cloth,  8  I  .'HI;    2  vols,  in  1,  half  mor, 

«5. 3,1, -2^ 

New  Hcearrhe.'j  at  Nineveh.  2 

'Lays  of  the  WV-iern  Wr :ld.    llluniinated 

•nia!l  folio,  ^Ui. ;)i) 

Lift  for  th--  Lazy      !2ni.).  cloth.  75  ct.j,  2»^ 

Lowell.— F;ihl.''ror  CJuticj.     12mo,  Uiard.'^, 

60  cu. .  :ioiti,  02  cu>.       -       ■       -        -        'M 


'>'i 

•-^9 


PAOI 

Lywch.— Poemu.    6to,  cloth,  fl ;  cloth  ext. 

r2 ;  mor.  ext.  t3.     -       -        -        -  3, 38 

"Mariotti.— Italy,  Past  and  PreaenL  2  vols. 

post  8vo,  93  50.  -  -  .  •  *  -  11 
•MicuAux.— North  American  Sylva.  3  vols. 

8v<»,  ©24. 17a 

MoNTAOi'K.— Selections   of.     12mo,  cloth, 

5«.)  ciM. ;  cloth  silt,  81.  •  -  •  •  38 
M0UAL8  of  Manner.'*.  Iftnio,  cloth,  25  eta.  42 
'NuTTALL.— North  American  Sylva.  3  vols. 

Svo,  6J1. 17a 

'OwK.s— Uinta  on  Public  Architecture.  4to, 

cloth,  at). 14 

PiTTNAM  (G    P.>— The  World's  Progress. 

Mo. 11 

Ori'-nial  Series.  -        -        -       41 

Parkma-s.  — C.ilifv»rnia  and  Oregon  Trail. 

r.'ino.  rloih,  SI  'J5. 8 

•PicKKkiNO.  The  HacesofMan.  Ito,  «li).  17a 
1*K  \<'ocK.— Ileiii.in^j  Hall,  (Vc.  iJino.  cloih, 

.')«i  i"t.<.  •  -  -  -  .  -  .  .  39 
IloniNsoN    (Mi^')^-The    Scl.ivic    Naiions. 

>v»,  e".)ih. 2 

Ricn  vitn.s.  -The     ShaksjHiare      Calendar. 

I'liii.t.  cloib.  ;;■»  r'-<. ;  rliiih  j:ili,  C2  rt-i.  •  23 
R011IN.-.0N    CruJtic's    rarm-Vard.       IGmo, 

,'>••  CI"!. 41 

*UoosBA(:n.— Biblioihcca  Americana.  Svo, 
elo-.h.  61. 39 

Ri'UAi,  Hours:  A-jjK'Ct.s  of  Na'uro  in  Four 
Sea.-<oiis.     12mo,  cloth.    -        -        -        .       23 

SEi)iJwii;K(Mis.-i;.— Works.    Newrl.  l?!no.    21 
Clarence.     l2nio,  cloih,  Cl  "25. 
Ki-dwoihl.     1-,'ino.  cloih,  Si  J'. 
New  F.ni-'land  Tal<'.     l.'ino.  c.'inh.  SI  26. 

SPKNUiiu.— Thi*  V.n^.     SV().  r|.>:|i.     .        .  0 

Sr.  John— Advuiiun)s  in  the  I.,iliy<in  De- 
sert.    IJmo,  cloth.  75  c'..-*.        ...         7 

Sr.  I.eokk;  or,  The  Threads  of  Lite.  12mo, 
cloih,  61. 21 

Tavlor.— V'ievr^aFoot.  12mo,  cloih,  61  25; 
cloth  j;ili,  61  75. 9 

Poem^  and  B:iIla(lH.     12mo,  cloth, 

75  ct.-j. ;  cloth  cilf.  61  2."».         ■        -        -       39 

New  Work  on  (.'all lorn ia.    With 

llluHtrHtion^i. 2 

TircKEKMAN.— The  Optimist.     12nio.  -      2 

TirMAUsH.- Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cai- 
ro.    12nio.  cloth,  .V)  ct.s.  ...  5 
ToaiiEY  JcCJkav.— Flora  of  North  America.    18 
TiriiNHfLL.— (feniU'^  ol  Italy.     l2mo,  cloth, 

61  ;  illu.-4traied  cloth  iiilt.  62.  •'       •  9 

Tinnii.L.— The  Nur.'^cry  Book.  10ino,clotli, 

50  ct". 40 

Surcos.3  in  Life  :  M«;rchanf.  12mo, 

half  boiiiul,  02  ct.i.  ;  cloth  !.Mlt,  $1.  .         40 

Ho.    The  Liwyer.      12mo,  half 

l>«»mi'l.  02  cts.  ;  cloth  cilt,  61-  -        -       40 

Unoewihtter.— Europe,  Past  and  Prewnt. 
'l.NiTKD  Siai«-*  Exploring  Exiioilition,  Sci- 

eiititic  S'rie^.  ......      17^ 

Von  TflCHi'Di.— Travels  in  Peru.      I2mo, 

cloth,  tl. 7 

Walfon. -Lives   of    Donne,  dtc.      12mo, 

cloih,  SI. 39 

W  a  nniKTON.— Crescent  and  Cro*H.    12mo, 

rloili.  Si  2.5. 7 

WiLi.Aun  —Ten  Years  of  American  Histo- 
ry.    l.'TDo,  cloth,  61.       -        •        •        -        10 
Y(^«'N«  American'ij  Library— The  Primer. 

ii'>  CI-*. 41 

Vofxo  N;jfijrnli.«:t'.««  ILimbles  through  many 

L;itni>».  lOrno,  cloth.  5<.»  ci.x.  •  •  -  42 
VurNo  Ha'.roon.     l2ino,  5*)  cis.     •        •        'SI 
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FBOSPECTUS  FOB  1850. 

THE  NEW-YORK  -WEEKLY  MIRROR, 

Only  One  Dollar  a  Year! 

PAYMENT  ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE. 

ISSUED    FROM 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  EVENING  MIRROR, 

CO.VTAIXING 

ALL  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK, 

Ifp  to  tho  arrival  of  tlie  last  mail  on  the  evonin^  of  publication. 
It  is  the  (losiiLrri  of  the  proprietor  to  make  the  Nkw-Yokk  Weekly 
MiKUOR  oiu;  of  the 

BEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  COUNTRY, 

DEVOTED    TO 

Politics,  Citeratnre,  atib  tl]c  ^xiB, 

and  free  from  tl)e  scandal  and  immorality  which  form  the  great 
staple  and  interest  of  a  largo  rlass  of  weekly  papers. 
The  New- York  Weekly  Mirrou  will  be  addressed  to 

READERS  OF  REFINED  TASTE, 

ami  the  publisher  looks  exclusively  to  this  class  of  the  community 
for  a  liberal  support.  In  Politics,  the  Mirror  is  Conservative, 
Independent,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  the  Union  of  the  States. 

TERMS : 

To  City  subscribers,   One  Shilling  a  Month.      Mail  Sub- 
scribers, ONE  DOLLAR  a  year  in  advance;    and  subscriptions 
will  be  received,  and  the  paper  sent,  for  Three  Months,  on  the 
receipt  of  Twenty-five  cents. 

CLUBS  will  be  supplied  on  the  following  terms — 
For  six  copies  one  year     .         .         .         .         .         .  S5  00 

For  ten  copies        .......         8  00 

For  fifteen  copies      .         .         .         .         .         .         .  10  00 

Four  copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address  three  months  for 

One  Dollar. 

All  Postmasters  are  authorized  to  act  asa^rents  for  the  Mirror, 
and  Post  Office  Stamps  and  Gold  Dust  may  be  sent  at  the  risk  of 
the  publisher. 

THE  ITEW-yORK  DAILY  EVENING  MIREOR 

is  served  to  City  subscribers  at  One  Shilling  a  Week;  and  sent 
by  Mail  at  Six  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  (post-paid)  to  H. 
FULLER,  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  New- York  Mirror. 

DTT*  Our  country  Exchanges  will  confer  a  favor  by  calling 
attention  to  the  above  terms,  and  saying  frankly  what  they  think 
of  the  character  of  the  paper. 
Nkw- York, 3/arcA  4/A,  1850. 
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